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Editorials. 


IS  this  Auburndale;  is  this  Lasell?  Can  it 
be  possible,  or  only  a  dream,  that  lights 
are  shining  through  the  campus-trees  and 
merry  voices  greet  the  passer-by?  Yes,  it 
is  dear  old  Lasell,  joyous  and  gay  with  the 
life  and  happiness  of  her  returning  family. 
Within,  such  a  chorus  of  girls,  trunks  and 
things  for  the  room;  laughter,  talking  and, 
yes,  here  and  there  a  few  tears.  Soon  all 
this  ceased  and  one  and  all  began  the  year's 
duties,  which  from  their  possibilities,  ought 
to  ensure  both  the  happiness  and  the  knowl- 
edge that  will  make  this  one  of  the  finest 
years  of  our  lives. 


It  has  been  noticed  how  few  of  the  new 
girls  have  been  troubled  with  that  dire 
disease,  which  seems  to  haunt  such  a  place 
as  a  seminary  at  this  time  of  year.  Can  it 
be  inferred  that  the  old,  as  well  as  the  new 
girls,  have  made  a  mutual  endeavor  to  start 
aright. 

One  of  the  things  for  which  we  are  all 
glad  is  that  there  is  to  be  a  "Lasell  Glee 
Club"  started.  Why  there  hasn't  been  one 
in  the  last  few  years,  it  is  hard  to  say,  but 
now  that  it  is  begun,  all  should  help  towards 
its  success. 
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WE  are  glad  to  welcome  to  our  faculty 
Mr.  Jewett  and  Miss  Bates,  who, 
although  they  have  been  with  us  so  short  a 
time  have  already  endeared  themselves  to 
one  and  all.  We  are  always  glad  to  see 
Mr.  Jewett  enter  our  classes,  in  which  he 
seems  to  take  so  much  interest  and 
we  already  feel  that  he  is  not  a  stranger,  but 
has  been  with  us  many  years.  His  driv- 

ing and  canoeing  parties  have  given,  in  this 
short  time,  many  a  happy  afternoon  to  the 
girls,  old  and  new  alike.  Miss  Bates'  deep 
interest,  not  only  in  her  class  work,  but  in 
the  advancement  of  Lasell  and  the  welfare 
of  all  the  girls,  makes  us  all  feel  that  we  are 
extremely  fortunate  in  having  her  with  us. 

m       m 

IT  is  interesting  to  note  that  while  each 
year  we  lose  a  good  many  of  our  girls, 
they  show  their  appreciation  of  their  former 
training  by  sending  us  their  sisters,  cousins 
and  friends.  This  year  brings  us  quite  a 
number  of  such  ones,  and  we  gladly  wel- 
come them  both  for  themselves  and  for  their 
friends  who  were  here  before  them. 


Address  of  Welcome. 

To  the  Students  of  Lasell,  by  Mrs.  Blanche 
C.  Martin. 


THE  new  schedule  in  the  hall  has  been  a 
great  help  to  old  as  well  as  new  girls, 
and  is  a  great  improvement  over  our  last 
year's  one. 

Class  Officers. 

Senior  Class. 
Prcs.— -Joanna  Deering. 
Vice   Pres. — Lotta  Hewson. 
Sec. — Mabel   Goodwin. 
Treas. — Anna  Mae  Pinkham. 
Historian. — Marinette  Ramsdel. 

Junior  Class. 
Pres. — Nell  D.  Jones. 
Vice  Pres. — Isabel  Blackstock. 
Sec.  and  Treas. — Ida  Mallory. 
Historian. — Frances  Leavitt. 

Sophomore  Class. 
Pres. — Edith    Sisson. 
Vice  Pres. — Gladys  Patterson. 
Sec.  and  Treas. — Josephine  Halley. 
Historian. — Katherine  Jencks. 


FOR  half  a  century  the  portals  of  Lasell 
have  swung  wide  to  receive  young  wo- 
en  seeking  educational  opportunities.  For 
fifty  years  greetings  have  been  given  and 
farewells  have  been  spoken,  and  year  after 
year  many  have  gone  forth  from  this  school 
fitted  for  the  duties  and  pleasures  of  life. 

And  although  to-night  we  follow  the  for- 
mality of  another  welcome,  we  do  not  look 
upon  it  as  a  perfunctory  duty,  for  each  suc- 
ceeding time  has  but  increased  its  warmth 
and  sincerity.  Each  new  year,  each  new 
set  of  students,  brings  opportunities  for  new 
achievements  and  revelations.  So  each  re- 
petition of  a  true  thing  done  in  the  spirit  of 
truth  is  like  the  ascending  spiral,  always  on 
a  higher  plane. 

You  come  to  us,  dear  girls,  fresh  from 
home  and  its  pleasures,  full  of  bright  dreams, 
illusions  and  aspirations.  And  as  we  give 
you  one  and  all  a  hearty  welcome,  we  prom- 
ise you  the  co-operation,  the  help  and  sym- 
pathy you  are  here  to  seek. 

In  the  faces  of  the  girls  who  have  re- 
turned to  us — those  who  have  long  ago  won 
our  trust  and  affection — I  meet  a  response  to 
the  pleasure  of  reunion,  and  in  our  new 
friends  I  see  the  possibilities  of  power  and 
culture,  the  development  of  which  is  to  be 
our  duty  and  our  joy.  It  is  for  this  that 
you  have  left  for  a  brief  time  your  home  and 
your  friends,  and  we  now  welcome  you  to  a 
new  school-home,  whose  object  is  to  build 
character,  to  draw  out,  to  stimulate,  and 
strengthen  those  qualities  in  you  which  go  to 
make  up  the  true  woman,  and  which  will 
help  you  to  meet  cheerfully  and  courageous- 
ly the  responsibilities  of  life.  We  welcome 
you  to  new  friendships,  and  broader  views, 
and  truer  ideals.      To  such  a  development  as 
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will  enable  you  to  appreciate  your  home  and 
enrich  and  beautify  it  by  your  presence  when 
you  return.  How  limited  and  narrow  one 
would  in  time  become,  if  always  surrounded 
with  but  one-family-thought  and  ideal,  how- 
ever beautiful.  We  must  all  come  out  on 
the  highway  of  life,  and  view  it  from  the 
standpoint  of  others  before  we  can  attain  the 
broader  vision,  or  become  authority  in  our- 
selves. The  art  of  living  well  with  others, 
of  adjusting  oneself  harmoniously  to  envir- 
onment, is  the  secret  of  happiness  and  suc- 
cess, and  is  a  most  important  part  of  educa- 
tion. Here  besides  the  discipline  which 
your  regular  studies  will  give  you,  you  will 
meet  and  mingle  with  many  from  different 
homes,  and  of  different  natures,  each  one 
bringing  a  great  deal  of  her  home  with  her 
in  the  beauty  of  her  character,  and  her  af- 
fections. Each  one  giving  and  receiving, 
each  one  having  the  power  within  herself  to 
uplift  and  inspire,  if  she  will. 

In  this  school  of  loyal-hearted  girlhood  are 
opportunities  for  enduring  friendships.  The 
friendships  of  youth  are  oftentimes  life's 
greatest  possession.  We  live  largely  for 
friendship.  Indeed  the  purpose  of  educa- 
tion is  to  make  us  better  companions,  better 
and  truer  men  and  women  of  the  world. 
Through  friendship  we  learn  kindness, 
charity,  and  helpfulness.  Through  friend- 
ship we  come  to  know  the  meaning  of  life, 
the  beauty  of  nature,  and  the  love  of  God. 

"Oh   friend  my  bosom  said, 

Through  thee,  alone,  the  sky  is  arched, 

Through  thee  the  rose  is  red, 

All    things    through   thee   take   nobler    form. 

And,  look  beyond  the  earth, 

The  mill-round  of  our  fate  appears 

A  sun-path  in  thy  worth. 

Me,  too,  thy  nobleness  has  taught 

To  master  my  despair ; 

The   fountains  of  my  hidden   life 

Are  through  thy  friendship  fair." 

To  have  and  to  hold  friends,  one  must  be 
a  friend,  sympathetic,  generous-hearted,  and 


true,  and  filled  with  a  sense  of  responsiveness 
to  the  good  and  beautiful.  This  will  kindle 
and  inspire  all  that  is  good  and  beautiful  in 
others.      This  is  the  secret  of  attractiveness. 

There  is  wise  and  helpful  sympathy,  and 
there  is  a  kind  of  sympathy  that  is  harmful. 
Emerson  says,  "We  come  to  those  who  weep 
foolishly,  and  sit  down  and  cry  for  com- 
pany," instead  of  imparting  to  them  truth 
and  health  in  rough  electric  shocks,  lifting 
them  up  to  the  higher  plane  of  their  being 
where  all  is  harmony.  True  sympathy  is 
not  sentimentality,  it  is  the  love  of  a  firm, 
brave  nature  defining  and  reaching  down  in- 
to what  others  feel,  and  helping  them  to 
realize  what  they  ought  to  be. 

Do  not  be  too  critical  of  your  friends, 
rather  ask  yourself  what  you  have  to  give, 
then  always  give  your  best,  no  matter  how 
intimate,  for  comradeship.  It  is  a  sad  con- 
dition that  establishes  kinship  through  weak- 
nesses. There  are  in  the  world  those  who 
like  Cassius  gleefully  tell  how  they  saw  a 
Csesar  "tremble  and  turn  pale,"  because  it  es- 
tablished a  resemblance  to  their  own  infer- 
iority. Probably  no  more  wholesome  ad- 
vice was  ever  given  than  that  penned  by 
Lowell, 

"Be   noble,   and  the   nobleness   that   in   other  hearts 
Lies  sleeping,  but  never  dead,  will  rise  in  majesty  to 
meet  thine  own." 

But  in  your  desire  to  be  your  best,  do  not 
affect  anything  that  is  not  strictly  true.  Be 
your  own  true  self,  aim  to  be  worthy,  not 
merely  to  appear  so.  Pretence  of  any  kind 
is  worse  than  useless.  "What  you  are" 
says  Carlyle,  "thunders  so  loud  above  your 
head  that  men  cannot  hear  what  you  say." 
Because  you  admire  another,  do  not  try  to 
imitate  her  manner  or  peculiarities.  The 
charm  of  your  own  personality  is  a  supple- 
ment to  the  qualities  and  graces  you  admire 
in  others,  and  is  a  necessary  part  of  the  great 
whole. 
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Last  year  we  were  saddened  by  a  report 
that  the  Seminary  would  no  longer  be  under 
the  guidance  of  our  honored  Principal,  Dr. 
Bragdon,  whose  wisdom  and  sterling  quali- 
ties have  secured  for  Lasell  a  national  reputa- 
tion. This  year,  although  we  may  be  tem- 
porarily deprived  of  his  presence,  we  are  glad 
to  know  that  in  spirit  and  truth  he  still  re- 
mains the  solicitous  and  loyal  Principal  of 
the  school. 

We  have  also  another  reason  for  congratu- 
lation. There  has  come  to  us  a  gentleman 
— a  scholar — whose  career  as  a  teacher  has 
made  his  name  a  synonym  for  success. 
Sympathetic  with  youth,  progressive  in 
thought,  untiring  in  energy — Prof.  Jewett 
brings  to  Lasell  the  stimulus  of  his  person- 
ality and  interest.  Surely  with  such  a 
union  we  may  look  forward  to  a  future  of 
unexcelled  accomplishments. 

Lasell  is  essentially  a  woman's  school, 
recognizing  and  appreciating  the  value  of  the 
higher  education,  but  never  underestimating 
the  sweet  qualities  of  true,  ideal  womanhood. 

The  ideally  educated  woman  must  be  more 
than  the  pedant,  or  merely  bookish  woman. 
She  must  cultivate  along  with  her  intellect 
those  qualities  which  make  her  lovable  and 
attractive.  The  intelligent  womanly  wo- 
man has  always  been  and  always  will  be  the 
source  of  our  highest  ideals.  And  it  is  our 
aim  to  preserve  the  charm  of  girlhood,  her 
frankness,  her  purity,  and  lovableness,  while 
giving  her  that  wisdom  and  strength  of  char- 
acter that  will  guide  her  safely  through  life. 

Ideal  womanhood  is  natural  womanhood. 
By  some  that  which  is  natural  is  supposed  to 
be  the  commonplace,  the  uncultured.  But 
this  is  a  mistake;  to  be  natural  is  not  to  be 
untamed  or  untrained,  but  through  sys- 
tematic culture  to  have  our  nature  yield  its 
fullest  possibilities. 

Look  at  the  rose,  the  pride  of  the  gardner's 


art,  is  it  less  natural  than  the  common  wild 
rose  of  the  fields  ?  Have  we  not  here  rather 
a  result  of  the  systematic  development  of  na- 
ture's own  tendencies  latent  in  the  less  fa- 
vored plant?  No  one  is  accountable  for  a 
possession  or  lack  of  natural  endownments, 
but  every  human  wild  rose  is  under  the  sol- 
emn obligation  to  unfold  and  develop  every 
good  quality  with  which  nature  has  endowed 
her. 
The  world  is  full  of  puny,  undeveloped 

characters,  who  while  considered  harmless, 
clog  the  wheels  of  progress.  Away  with 
the  idea  of  being  good  unless  your  are  good 
for  something. 

Be  glad  that  youth  is  yours — youth,  the 
time  for  preparation — that  plastic  period  of 
brain  and  nerves.  Ruskin  says,  there  is  not 
a  moment  of  it  but  is  "bristling  with  des- 
tinies." Whatever  may  be  your  destiny, 
be  assured  that  a  clear  brain,  pure  blood, 
steady  nerves,  holy  aspirations,  and  the  habit 
of  being  well,  will  furnish  your  best  prepara- 
tion, and  sometime,  somewhere,  here  or  here- 
after, in  the  larger  scope  you  will  be  called 
upon  to  do  that  for  which  you  are  fitted. 
The  opportunity  to  execute  deeds  of  great- 
ness comes  oftener  unexpectedly  than  ex- 
pectedly,  and  what  you  will  do  upon  great 
occasions  will  depend  upon  what  you  have 

already  done — upon  previous  preparation. 

"The  past  still  travels  with  us  from  afar, 

And  what  we  have  been  makes  us  what  we  are." 

Aspiration  belongs  to  youth,  and  it  is  the 
first  essential  in  the  development  of  intelli- 
gent, lovable  character.  It  is  the  one  qual- 
ity above  all  others  that  a  teacher  desires  to 
find  in  a  pupil,  without  that,  a  teacher,  good 
or  bad,  can  do  little.  But  true  aspiration  is 
not  conceit,  nor  idle  dreaming.  It  is  an 
earnest  desire  to  be  worthy,  and  is  twin  born 

with  hard,  honest  work. 
"We  rise  by  the  things  that  are  under  our  feet ; 
By  what  we  have  mastered  of  good  and  gain; 
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By  the  pride  deposed,  and  the  passion  slain; 
And  the  vanquished  ills  that  we  hourly  meet." 

Most  of  the  failures  of  life  are  due  to 
mental  shiftlessness,  half-hearted  effort,  and 
misdirected  energy.  The  average  person  is 
negative  and  inclined  to  be  politic.  Indeed 
we  are  all  too  accustomed  to  calculate  on 
chances,  to  speculate  on  possibilities.  We 
would  simplify  life  much,  if  we  would  de- 
termine the  true  thing  to  be  done,  then  do  it 
regardless  of  consequences.  Truth  is  loyal 
and  heroic,  never  reckless.  The  great  man 
executes  his  ideals.  The  ordinary  man 

spends  the  greater  part  of  his  energies 
guarding  against  possible  calamity,  possible 
failure,  possible  sickness.  Life  is  never 
truly  and  fully  lived  by  those  inclined  to  be 
negative  and  cowardly.  We  would  all  be 
wiser  and  better  if  we  had  more  of  that  posi- 
tive training,  that  spirit  of  certainty  and 
fearlessness  such  as  was  displayed  by  the  lit- 
tle drummer  boy  who  helped  to  win  the  vic- 
tory of  Marengo. 

Despite  Napoleon's  wonderful  strategy, 
his  well  laid  plans  concerning  that  battle 
were  about  to  result  in  failure,  because  a  lit- 
tle rain  had  fallen  in  the  Alps  that  morning, 
and  the  Po  could  not  be  crossed  in  time. 
When  he  reached  Marengo,  he  found  his 
well  planned  victory  a  terrible  defeat.  "De- 
saix,  the  young  general,  sweeping  across  the 
field  at  the  head  of  his  cavalry,  halted  on  an 
eminence  where  stood  Napoleon.  There 
was  in  the  corps  a  drummer  boy,  a  gamin, 
whom  Desaix  had  picked  up  on  the  streets  of 
Paris,  and  who  had  followed  him  through 
the  victorious  campaign.  As  the  columns 
halted  Napoleon  shouted,  "Beat  a  retreat." 
The  boy  did  not  stir.  "Gamin,  beat  a  re- 
treat." The  boy  started,  grasped  his  drum- 
sticks and  said,  "Sir,  I  do  not  know  how  to 
beat  a  retreat,  Desaix  never  taught  me  that. 
But  I  can  beat  a  charge.      Oh !  I  can  beat  a 


charge  that  will  make  the  dead  fall  into  line, 
I  beat  that  charge  at  the  Pyramids,  I  beat 
that  charge  at  Mount  Tabor,  I  beat  it  again 
at  the  Bridge  of  Lodi,  may  I  beat  it  here?" 

Napoleon  turned  to  Desaix  and  said,  "We 
are  beaten,  what  shall  we  do?"  "Do? 
Beat  them !  It  is  only  three  o'clock,  we 
have  time  to  win  a  victory  yet.  Up  with 
the  charge,  boy,  beat  the  old  charge  of 
Mount  Tabor  and  Lodi."  A  moment  later 
the  corps  following  the  sword  gleam  of 
Desaix,  and  keeping  time  with  the  furious 
roll  of  the  gamin's  drum,  swept  down  upon 
the  host  of  the  Austrians.  The  line  never 
faltered,  and  as  the  smoke  cleared  away  the 
gamin  was  seen  in  front  of  his  line  march- 
ing right  on,  and  still  beating  the  furious 
charge,  over  the  dead  and  wounded,  over 
breastworks  of  fallen  foe,  over  cannon  belch- 
ing forth  the  fire  of  death,  he  lead  the  way  to 
victory." 

Although  this  is  a  story  of  war,  human 
nature  is  everywhere  the  same,  and  the  hero- 
ic, the  courageous,  will  carry  us  buoyantly 
over  the  many  difficult  crises  of  every  day 
life,  and  turn  humiliating  failure  into  glor- 
ious victory.  The  history  of  the  world  tes- 
tifies that  to  be  truly  feminine,  is  not  to  lack 
courage  or  waver  from  steadfast  purpose. 
Sweetness  and  sunshine  are  not  synonymous 
with  weakness,  but  glorify  a  stout  heart, 
making  it  a  refuge  in  the  hour  of  danger  and 
suffering. 

It  is  a  grand  thing  to  be  a  woman,  girls, 
endowed  with  sweetness,  purity,  and  loyalty. 
Here  in  this  school  let  us  lift  up  the  standard 
of  womanhood  still  higher  each  year.  Let 
us  clasp  hands  in  the  glad  sunlight  of  friend- 
ship and  endeavor  to  realize  all  that  God  in- 
tended us  to  be. 


— Never  think  any  portion  of  time  too 
short  to  be  employed. — Lord  Chesterfield. 
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September  24 — All  day  Tuesday  the  pop- 
ulation of  Auburndale  increased  more  rapid- 
ly than  it  had  for  months  before,  for  the 
new  girls,  with  a  few  old  girls,  who  came 
back  to  welcome  the  new  comers,  arrived  on 
every  train  from  early  morning  till  late  at 
night.  This  first  evening  the  new  girls 
spent  in  getting  acquainted  with  the  place 
before  the  others  arrived. 

September  25 — With  the  dawn  of  Wed- 
nesday the  new  girls  began  to  see  what  their 
life  at  Lasell  was  to  be  like.  All  day  they 
were  kept  busy  getting  classified,  and  finding 
where  the  different  recitation  rooms  were. 
With  the  afternoon  came  some  of  the  old 
girls,  and  later  in  the  day  they  appeared  in 
great  numbers  until  the  halls  resounded  with 
the  joyous  salutations  and  cries  of  "Why 
didn't  you  write?"  and  "Is  E.  coming  back? 
When  did  you  see  her  last?"  until  the  new 
girls  began  to  wish  they  were  old  girls,  too, 
and  thought  how  nice  it  would  be  to  get  back 
next  year.  By  dinner  time  nearly  all  had 
arrived,  and  we  were  invited  to  spend  the 
evening  in  the  gymnasium  getting  ac- 
quainted. Before  going  there,  Mrs.  Mar- 
tin, in  behalf  of  the  teachers,  welcomed  all  to 
dear  old  Lasell,  in  her  usual  pleasing  man- 
ner. After  her  hearty  address  of  welcome, 
which  will  be  found  elsewhere  in  these  col- 
umns, we  could  but  enjoy  the  evening,  which 
we  spent  merrily,  dancing  to  the  strains  of  an 
orchestra,  thoughtfully  provided  by  Mr. 
Bragdon. 


September  26 — Lessons  began,  and  the 
day  was  spent  in  attending  recitations,  but 
with  the  evening,  came  a  delightful  treat  in 
the  shape  of  a  lecture  by  Colonel  Homer  S. 
Sprague,  who  spoke  this  time  on  "When  I 
was  in  Jail."  This  startling  subject,  so  dif- 
ferent from  his  former  ones  on  Shakespeare's 
characters,  made  all  who  had  heard  him  be- 
fore, the  more  anxious  to  hear  him  again,  and 
excited  the  curiosity  of  those  who  were  to  be 
introduced  to  him  for  the  first  time.  He  gave 
us  a  much  truer  and  better  light  upon  the 
treatment  of  the  Northern  soldiers  in  the 
Southern  prisons  during  the  Civil  War,  than 
that  which  we  often  see.  His  talk  was  in- 
terspersed with  many  humorous  incidents  of 
his  life  there.  Colonel  Sprague's  lectures 
have  long  been  one  of  the  opening  events  of 
each  year,  and  we  should  miss  them  very 
much  should  they  discontinue,  as  he  is  al- 
ways so  very  enjoyable. 

September  28 — Saturday  morning,  Miss 
Carpenter  invited  all  the  new  girls  to  attend, 
in  the  evening,  the  reception  which  the  old 
girls  had  planned  for  them.  Each  girl,  old 
and  new  alike,  was  requested  to  wear  her 
name  and  address  in  a  conspicuous  place. 
By  seven  o'clock  the  old  girls  were  flitting 
about  the  halls,  each  in  search  of  one  or  more 
new  ones,  whom  they  could  escort  to  the 
gymnasium,  and  such  efforts  were  made  that 
no  one  was  allowed  to  stay  in  her  room,  and 
consequently  homesickness  was  an  unknown 
ill  that  evening.  Miss  Carpenter,  and  the 
Senior  President,  Miss  Deering,  welcomed 
the  girls. in  such  a  manner  that  they  all  felt 
at  home  as  soon  as  they  appeared.  The 
evening  was  spent  in  dancing  and  getting 
acquainted,  a  number  of  the  girls  kindly 
playing  dance  music  for  us,  and  later  re- 
freshments were  served,  the  Juniors  assisting 
the  Seniors  in  serving.  All  retired  at  nine 
o'clock  sharp,  feeling  that  this  was  the  be- 
ginning of  a  very  happy  year. 
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September  29 — Sunday  evening,  upon  the 
invitation  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  So- 
ciety, the  school  gathered  in  the  chapel  to 
listen  to  a  talk  by  Dr.  Francis  E.  Clark  of 
Auburndale,  the  founder  of  the  Christian 
Endeavor  movement.  The  three  watch- 
words which  he  asked  us  to  remember 
throughout  this  year  were:  Be  Faithful,  Be 
Alert,  and  Listen.  If  every  girl  will  but 
carry  these  watch-words  and  the  thoughts 
he  grouped  about  each  of  them  with  her  con- 
stantly, and  strive  to  live  accordingly,  this 
year  at  Lasell  will  certainly  be  the  richest 
and  most  profitable  ever  known  for  all  who 
make  it  a  temporary  home. 

After  Dr.  Clark's  talk,  another  treat 
awaited  us  in  the  shape  of  a  song  recital  by 
Mrs.   Ruggles.  Certainly  the  new  girls 

who  heard  her  rich,  sympathic  voice  for  the 
first  time,  did  not  appreciate  or  enjoy  this 
hour  of  song  more  than  the  old  girls  who 
heard  Mrs.  Ruggles  several  times  last  win- 
ter. 

September  30 — Shortly  after  lunch  Mr. 
Bradgon  and  Mr.  Jewett  took  a  party  of 
girls  to  Bunker  Hill  and  the  Navy  Yard, 
the  first  excursion  of  every  year.  The 

former  place  of  interest  was  first  visited, 
where  several  climbed  the  294  steps  to  the 
monument  from  which  a  good  view  was  ob- 
tained. After  listening  to  stories  of  the 
battle  of  Bunker  Hill  and  others,  we  left  for 
the  Navy  Yard,  stopping  on  the  way  at  the 
rope  factory,  iron  foundries,  and  dry  docks, 
all  of  which  proved  interesting.  Since  we 
were  not  allowed  on  Dewey's  flagship,  the 
Olympia,  we  visited  the  training  ship  Wa- 
bash and  the  Constitution.  As  it  was  near- 
ing  dinner  time,  we  started  home,  feeling 
that  we  had  learned  a  great  deal  in  one  short 
afternoon. 

Sunday  evening,  October  6,  at  six  o'clock, 
was  held  the  first  Missionary  meeting  of  the 


year.     The  subject  was,  "Lasell  Life-lines." 

After  the  opening  of  the  service,  Mrs.  F.  E. 

Clarke  gave  a  very  interesting  address,  which 

was  greatly  enjoyed  by  all  present. 

•     * 

A  Letter. 

My  dear  Sister  Nell: 
Here  I  am  at  Lasell. 

I  am  'homesick  as  can  be, 

Are  n't  you  sorry  for  me. 

The  girls   are   all   fine, 

So's  the  room-mate  of  mine; 

But  there' re  other  things  here 

That  are  terribly  queer. 

There  are  rules,  you  know, 
One  must  do  just  so. 

I  am  always  afraid 

That  I  have  not  obeyed. 
Each  night  rounds  are  made 
To  see  if  we  've  stayed 

In  our  rooms,  and  abide 

By  our  Lasell  guide. 

At   nine-thirty   the   light 
Must  be  turned  out  all  right, 

And  last  night,  you  know, 

My,  I  was  scared  so. 

At  nine-thirty-one 

My  light  was  still  on ; 
There  was  a  knock  at  the  door, 
I   thought  I'd  go  through  the  floor. 

I   said,   "come,"  and  stood   there, 
Just   combing  my   hair. 

"Did  you  both  hear  the  bell," 

Said  a  voice.       Well,  Nell, 

Until  that  same  night 

I  thought  I   was  all  right ; 

But  I   learned  then,   my  dear, 

That  I  'm  the  worst  person  here. 
I  do  everything  wrong, 
And,   oh,   how   I   long 

For   home.       Love  to  all. 

P.   S.     We  can't  call. 

Tell  mamma  to  write ; 
Miss  Ford  to  invite 

Me  there,  and  please  say 

That  Monday's  the  day. 


>.  A  Prize. 

There  is  somewhere  in  this  number  of 
the  Leaves  a  mistake.  The  first  Lasell  girl 
who  sends  in  her  correction  of  it,  will  re- 
ceive a  prize  from  Mr.  Bragdon. 

C.  C.  B. 
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Lasell   Weddings. 


Margaret  Maria  Johnson  to  Thomas 
Manning  Raney,  on  Wednesday,  July  24,  at 
Colorado  Springs,  Colorado. 

Laura  Conger  to  Fred  E.  Buchan,  on  Fri- 
day, September  20,  at  4359  Lake  avenue, 
Chicago,  111. 

Elizabeth  William  Fleming  to  George 
Sherwin  Moffett,  on  Thursday  evening, 
October  3,  at  Shelbyville,  Indiana. 

Grace  Louise  Allen  to  Henry  Tefft  Clarke, 
Jr.,  on  Wednesday  evening,  September  25, 
at  Omaha,  Nebraska. 

Mabel  Catharine  Taylor  to  Herbert  In- 
galls  Gannett,  on  Wednesday  evening,  Octo- 
ber 9,  at  Omaha,  Nebraska.  Home  ad- 
dress, after  December  1,  "Hazel  Hedge," 
Florence,  Nebraska. 

Martha  Pryor  List  to  James  Spicer  Mur- 
ray, on  Tuesday  evening,  September  24,  at 
Pleasant  Valley,  Wheeling,  West  Virginia. 

Elizabeth  Hance  to  Charles  J.  Thistleth- 
waite,  on  Thursday,  September  12,  at  912 
Sixth  Ave.,  South,  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

Susan  Burbeck  Hayward  to  Harold 
Vaughn  Brown,  on  Wednesday,  June  26, 
at  Uxbridge,  Mass. 

Elizabeth  Murray  Warnock  to  Clarence 
Sumner  Vandenbark,  on  Tuesday  evening, 
October  22,  at  514  Scioto  St.,  Urbana,  Ohio. 
At  home  after  November  15,  at  Zanesville, 
Ohio. 

Mary  Katheryn  Tebbs  to  James  Madison 
Jackson,  on  Wednesday  everting,  October 
16,  at  Winchester,  Kentucky. 

Annie  Louise  Bull  to  Jesse  Dyer  Billings, 
on  Wednesday,  September  18,  at  Rural  Hill, 
New  York.  At  home  Thursdays  after 

October  10,  at  Rutland,  Vermont. 


— Malice  drinketh  up  the  greatest  part  of 
its  own  poison.  Patience  is  bitter,  but  its 
fruit  is  sweet. — Jean  J.  Rousseau. 


Pres.— Marion  Mann. 

Vice  Pres. — Frances  Leavitt. 

Sec. — Mabel  Goodwin. 

Business  Man. — Bessie  Draper. 

Critic. — Mabel  Shields. 

Ex.  Com. — Helen  Howes,  Florence  Hayden, 

Edna  Lockwood. 
Ushers. — Edith  Sisson,  Callie  LeSeure. 


Pres. — Joanna  Deering. 

Vice  Pres. — Catherine  Kendrick. 

Sec. — Hattie  McGregor. 

Business  Man. — Joel  Lapowski. 

Critic. — Kate  Wheldon. 

Ex.  Com. — Nell  Chase,  Kitty  Clemens,  Rose 

Taylor. 
Guard. — Isabel  Blackstock. 


Personals. 

— Madge  Fisher  ('01)  has  just  been  to 
visit  Zoe  Hill  and  Madge  Hollenbeck. 

— Edith  Pearson  says  that  she  is  well,  and 
wishes  to  be  remembered  to  the  old  girls. 

— Gussie  Adams,  here  in  ('83)  and  her 
mother,  made  us  a  pleasant  call  this  summer. 
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— Dessie  Millikin  Bevans  ('92)  has  come 
back  from  The  Nome,  and  lives  at  29  Bush 
street,  San  Francisco,  California.  Dr. 
Bevans  is 'on  the  staff  of  the  General  Hospital 
at  the  Presidio.  Her  children  are  well,  and 
thrived  in  The  Nome  in  spite  of  the  climate. 

— Maude  Smithers  met  Mary  Vance  in 
Yarmouth,  N.  S.,  where  she  was  spending 
the  summer  at  the  Grand  Hotel,  as  was  also 
the  mother  and  two  sisters  of  Alice  Birdsal, 
of  '97.  Mary  had  met  Judge  Birdsey  and 
Laura  of  Middletown,  Conn.,  and  Frances 
Casebolt  of  Newark,  N.  J.  There  seems  to 
be  quite  a  number  of  United  States  folks  who 
go  to  the  Provinces. 

— We  are  sorry  to  record  the  death,  in 
August,  of  the  brother  of  Eleanor  Clapp 
Drinkwater,  ('95). 

Several  of  the  Lasell  girls  joined  Mr. 
Shepherd's  European  parties  this  summer. 
Of  the  "old  girls"  there  were,  Gertrude  and 
Lillian  Taggart,  Zella  Robinson,  Alice 
Jenckes  and  Francis  Hamilton — of  those  in 
the  school  now,  May  Palmer  and  Katharine 
Jenckes  went  with  him  on  the  Midnight  Sun 
Tour. 

Bess  Shepherd  ('94)  took  ten  young 
ladies  through  Central  Europe,  joining  the 
main  party  in  Munich,  on  its  arrival  there 
from  Russia.  From  there  four  of  the  La- 
sell  girls  went  to  Italy  with  Mr.  Shepherd, 
and  Bess  returned  with  eighteen  (through 
Switzerland,  Paris  and  England)  sailing 
on  the  S.  S.  Campania,  and  arrived  in  New 
York,  August  30,  and  she  left  at  once  for  her 
work  again,  in  Simpson  College,  Indianola, 
Iowa,  where  she  has  charge  of  the  Depart- 
ment of  Modern  Languages. 

— While  travelling  in  the  English  Lake 
district  this  summer,  Bessie  Fuller  met 
Frances   Hamilton.  Bessie  was  on  one 

coach  going  from  Keswick  to  Ambliside,  and 
Frances  was  on  another  going  in  the  oppo- 


site direction,  so  they  had  only  time  to  greet 
each  other  as  they  passed. 

— -Lulu  Wells  Brannen's  plans  to  spend  the 
summer  in  the  East  were  suddenly  and  sadly 
changed  by  the  unexpected  death  of  Mr. 
Brannen's  partner,  Mr.  Kellogg,  the  husband 
of  our  Mamie  McMann.  Mr.  Kellogg  had 
endeared  himself  to  a  large  circle  of  choice 
Denver  people  by  his  brave  and  hopeful  bear- 
ing, and  with  their  two  children,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Kellogg  had  made  a  beautiful  home. 
He  had  overexerted  himself  one  hot  day  in 
Chicago.  Mrs.  Kellogg  has  bravely  borne 
her  burden.  Mrs.  Brannen  says,  "Love  to 
old  Lasell."  She  is  one  of  the  women  La- 
sell  is  proud  of. 

— Nellie  Ailing  Thayer  of  Newton  Centre 
spent  the  summer  at  her  old  home  in  Denver. 

— Fraulein  Roth  spent  a  few  days  at  La- 
sell, part  of  a  summer  East.  She  looked 
well. 

— Elizabeth  Warnock  has  married  the  old 
lover  who  used  to  visit  her  here.  That's 
right. 

— The  Fort  Worth  Daily  glows  in  de- 
scription of  a  musicale  given  by  Lulu  Hogg, 
at  the  new  home,  301  Lamar  Street,  at  which 
our  Clarence  Ashenden,  well  known  in  Bos- 
ton and  suburban  circles  for  his  wonderful 
voice  and  fine  use  of  it,  was  the  star.  Mr. 
Ashenden  married  our  Katie  Gibbons,  and 
is  well  established  in  his  profession  at  Dallas. 

— Our  Carrie  Manning  Dexter  ('94) 
sends  a  fine  program  of  musical  work  done 
by  her  pupils,  June  12-16,  Orange,  Mass. 
We  warrant  they  are  well  taught. 

— Prof.  H.  M.  Dunham,  teacher  of  Or- 
gan and  Llarmony,  with  Mrs.  Dunham, 
spent  a  delightful  summer  in  Europe.  They 
met  Professor  Davis  and  wife  on  Lake 
Geneva. 

— Our  Laura  Conger,  daughter  of  our 
now  famous  minister  to  China,  has  married 
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Lieut.  Buchan,  U.  S.  A.,  whom  she  met  dur-  field  Seiberling  and  her  husband  of  a  little 

ing  the  seige  of  Pekin.       He  has  drawn  a  girl,  Grace,  on  August  4.      Congratulations ! 

prize.       They  have  gone  to  the  Philippines,  — Ruth  Sankey  Ripley  loyally  sends  her 

where  Lieut.  Buchan's  regiment  is  stationed,  fine  contribution  to  the  Album  (She  calls  it 

— Josephine  Milliken  sent  $1.00  for  the  the  "Rogues'  Gallery")   in  the  pictures  of 

Leaves,   and   is   another   of   the   "happiest  her  two  boys,  Paul  Newhall,  three  years,  and 

girls  on  earth."     The  man  is  John  H.  Roth  Bradford  Sankey,  nine  months,  as  "likely" 

of  Peoria,  111.,  whom  she  met  on  the  boat  on  children  as  the  fondest  mamma  could  wish, 

her  trip  with  Mile.  LeRoyer.       The  ('99)  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ripley  are  building  a  house  in 

class  letter  still  travels — at  last  news  all  the  Seattle,  her  parents  one  next  door.          So 

'99ers  were  well.      Josephine  meets  Kather-  they'll  all  be  happy.       Grace  Sutherland  is 

ine  Moses  and  Helen  Deering  and  Inez  Hill  living  near  Ruth.       We  are  sorry  to  note 

Staples  and  her  baby  girl.       Gertrude  Wat-  the   death   of   Grace's   father   last  summer, 

son  Linscott  and  her  man  visited  Josephine  Ruth's  home  is  at  2008  E.  Union  Street.      I 

this  summer.  want  to  remember  that,  for  I  had  a  great 

— We  are  sorry  to  learn  that  Emma  Suth--  time  hunting  her  on  my  last  visit, 
erland  has  had  serious  illness  since  school  — Adena  Harvey  sends  word  of  her  pleas- 
was  out,  and  though  better,  will  not  attend  ure  in  hearing  that  Mr.  Bragdon  was  still  to 
school  just  yet.  be  at  Lasell,  and  that  the  school  where  she 

— Weren't  we  surprised  when  a  fine  auto  "spent  such  a  happy  year  and  met  so  many 

climbed  the  hill  and  Lulu  Orrell  Eddy  and  pleasant  and  genuine  people"  is  prosperous, 

her  husband  alighted  at  our  door,  all  the  way  That    is    one    of    the    lasting   pleasures    of 

from  Chicago  by  means  of  that  same  con-  boarding  school  life — and  not  to  be  despised 

veyance !      Of  course  they  had  manifold  in-  — the  wide  circle  of  fine  people  known,  and 

cidents  and  some  accidents,  but  a  good  time  the  life  friendships  formed, 

withal !      Both  looked  well  and  hearty,  and  — Miss  Vaille,  aunt  of  Nellie  Vaille  Lasell 

will  have  a  deal  to  remember  and  tell  about  and  friend  of  Corinne  Salisbury  Fisher,  of 

the  wonderful  trip.         We  think  there  was  Beatrice,    Nebraska,    with    Miss    Elizabeth 

pretty  good  pluck  somewhere  about  that  au-  Gardner  of  Chicago,  came  to  see  the  school 

tomobile  and  its  load.       Their  home,  as  all  during  the  vacation, 

ought  to  know,  is  at  1455  Sheridan  Road.  — At  a  Recital  of  Sacred  Music  given  one 

— Alas,  that  some  of  our  news  has  to  be  Sunday  in  June  at  the  home  of  our  old  trus- 

sad !      Ella  Peale  kindly  writes  of  the  death  tee,  Geo.  R.  Eager,  chiefly  for  his  nephew, 

of  her  sister,  Emma  Peale  Hollingshead,  of  Walter  Tower,  who  has  lately  come  home 

acute  pneumonia,  at  Garden  City,  L.  I.,  on  after  a  three  years'  absence,  Ruth  Crandell, 

July  14.       How  well  we  remember  the  two  '98,  sang  several  songs  with  a  sweet  voice, 

beautiful  girls,  and  are  sorry  they  are  parted  which  careful  training  has  not  spoiled.       I 

"for  a  while!"  had  no  idea  Miss  Ruth  had  so  good  a  voice 

— In  a  quaint  little  birch  bark  envelope  and  so  much  music  in  her  heart — we  were 

comes  a  quaintly  illustrated  card  from  their  aU  delighted. 

own  island  summer  home  from  Cedar  Lodge  — Mabel  Eager  leads  the  quartette  which 

on  Cank-ge-nah-zwah  (near  Hessel,  Mich)  with  the  organ  gives  delightful  music  at  the 

telling  of  the  happy  birth  to  Gertrude  Pen-  M.  E.  church. 
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— Miss  Kittiebel  Chapman's  engagement 
to  Mr.  Harry  Courtney  Durland  has  been 
announced. 

— Mr.  J.  M.  VanHarlingen,  husband  of 
our  Alice  Dunsmore,  class  of  '78,  has  been 
appointed  District  Sales  Agent  of  the  Amer- 
ican Steel  Hoop  Company.  Their  home  ad- 
dress is  33  Forest  Avenue,  Atlanta,  Ga. 

— Grace  Huntington  ('89)  spent  two  days 
with  Sade  Hollingsworth  Thompson  (who 
sang  to  us  so  sweetly  at  Commencement)  at 
the  Isle  of  Shoals.  She  has  found  that 
Mrs.  Geyer,  President  of  the  N.  Y.  Lasell 
Club  lives  right  opposite  to  her  in  Brooklyn, 
and  they  have  begun  a  pleasant  acquaint- 
ance. Grace  expected  to  visit  her  old  home, 
Watertown,  and  Lake  George,  during  the 
summer. 

— Mary  Haven  Thirkield  says  so  pleasant 
words,  in  so  gracious  a  way,  that  it  is  a  pity 
we  can't  insert  her  whole  letter.  She  also 
speaks  a  most  earnest  word  about  Miss  Mul- 
likin,  and  congratulates  us  on  her  coming  to 
us.  Mary  remembers  her  Lasell  days  with 
approval — we  have  watched  her  splendid 
career  with  loving  interest  and  delight.  She 
has  done  well  a  woman's  work  already.  Her 
address  now  is  3493  Brookline  Avenue,  Clif- 
ton, Ohio,  near  Florence  Mann  and  Annie 
Young,  "two  devoted  Lasellians." 

— Mabel  Sawyer  Rogers  ('95)  and  her 
husband,  have  moved  to  South  Braintree 
Heights,  where  they  have  bought  a  home, 
with  an  acre  yard,  garden,  and  a  big  pine 
grove.  We  approve  the  change  theoretical- 
ly, though  we  deplore  it  in  that  it  takes  her 
farther  from  us.  Mabel  Lutes  ('95)  helped 
her  to  move,  and  then  went  to  Providence 

and  the  shore. 

— Flora  Ketcham  commends  to  us  Edna 

Frank  in  most  kind  words,  and  hopes  she 
will  be  as  happy  here  as  she  herself  was, 
She  has  settled  her  only  brother  at  the  Sedg- 
wick School.       She  tells  of  Gertrude  and 


Lillian  Taggart's  trip  with  Mr.  Shepherd. 
They  wrote  most  enthusiastic  letters. 
Flora  hears  from  Nora  Burroughs  ('97) 
Edith  Howe  Kip  ('97).  Four  of  her 
family  are  away  this  year.  Quite  a  loss  for 
one  family.  She  wanted  her  sister  to  come 
here,  but  she  thought  it  too  far  away. 
(What  about  California,  and  Oregon,  and 
British   Columbia  girls?)  "Besides  the 

Taggarts,"  she  says,  "Emeline  Carlisle  ('97) 
Lucia  Shumway  SufFel  ('97)  and  Emilie 
Kothe  ('00)  have  been  abroad  this  summer. 
— Stella  and  Lilla  Wadhams,  ('83)  are 
spending  the  month  at  the  hotel  here  in  Au- 
burndale,  and  are  enjoying  Lil  Packard  and 
Jessie  Macmillan  and  Matt  Ransom  and  a 
few  other  friends  of  their  day.  They  report 
Sophie  White  living  in  Cambridge,  Ohio, 
and  has  two  beautiful  babies.  They  are  but 
little  changed  in  face  since  they  were  here, 
seem  just  as  much  inclined  to  have  plenty 
of  fun.  They  have  rather  defective  mem- 
ories of  Auburndale  it  appears,  because  they 
could  not  find  their  way  to  the  Methodist 
Church. 

— Virginia  Johnson  Milbank  of  Yonkers, 
N.  Y.,  who  ought  to  have  been  of  the  class 
of  1886,  but  stopped  too  soon,  but  who,  nev- 
ertheless, is  hereby  adopted  as  one  of  the 
alumnaa  of  Lasell  for  her  faithful  friendship, 
turned  in  on  her  way  from  Southwest  harbor 
to  take  a  look  at  Lasell,  and  make  a  pleasant 
day  of  one  of  the  early  Septembers.  She 
reports  Mr.  Milbank  splendidly  recovered, 
her  daughter  Phila  half  a  head  taller  than 
she  herself,  and  the  boys  coming  on  in  good 
shape.  She  is  an  enthusiastic  horse  wo- 
man, and  will  probably  be  represented  in  the 
next  Madison  Square  Show.  We  can  re- 
port for  her  that  she  looks  just  like  the  Vir- 
ginia Johnson  who  used  to  make  things  live- 
ly in  the  old  school.  She  doesn't  seem  a 
day  older. 
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— Dr.  Geo.  F.  Eames,  the  best  dentist  in 
Boston,  has  removed  from  261  to  31  Beacon 
Street. 

— Florence  Shiff,  here  in  ('83)  spent  a 
few  weeks  in  Cambridge,  reports  Emily  and 
Tessie  and  their  families  prosperous  and 
happy.       Florence  looks  prosperous. 

— Mrs.  D.  C.  Doleman  (Alice  Tait)  and 
her  little  daughter  called  on  Mr.  Bragdon 
in  July. 

— Emilie  Kothe  ('00)  after  returning 
from  abroad,  visited  Blanche  Gardner. 
Helene  Wiedenmayer  and  Edith  Harris. 

— We  have  received  an  attractive  cata- 
logue of  the  Lucy  Webb  Hayes  National 
Training  School  for  Missionaries  and  Dea- 
conesses in  Washington — over  which  Dr. 
Gallagher,  our  former  Associate  Principal, 
presides.  We  wish  him  success  in  his  new 
departure. 

— In  a  pleasant  letter  Floss  Plum  sends 
greetings  to  the  old  girls  and  new,  and 
wishes  she  might  be  with  us  this  year. 

— Mrs.  Gage,  an  aunt  of  Bessie  Brown, 
who  was  here  in  1890,  from  Kansas  City, 
made  a  pleasant  call  with  her  daughter  one 
day  in  August.  She  reports  Bessie  as  hap- 
pily married  to  Walter  N.  Moore,  and  living 
at  1325  Lynwood  Boulevard  in  Kansas  City. 
She  indorses  Mr.  Moore  as  a  man  of  parts, 
and  also  says  that  Helen  Medsker  has  mar- 
ried well. 

— Evelyn  Mason  of  Auburn,  Me.,  called 
during  the  vacation. 

— Julia  Anderson  very  kindly  remembered 
the  Alumnae  Association  at  Commencement 
with  a  check  for  $5.00,  dues  since  1898.  She 
has  been  very  ill,  indeed,  but  pronounces  her- 
self well  at  the  present  time  and  wishes  that 
she  might  have  been  present  at  Commence- 
ment this  year. 

— Many  readers  will  remember  the  thrill- 
ing story  in  papers  of  about  July  20,  of  the 


foundering,  during  a  squall,  by  careless 
handling  of  the  yacht  Venitzia,  but  few 
realized  that  it  touched  Lasell  so  vitally. 
It  was  Mr.  Colburn's  yacht,  and  he  advised 
the  skipper  to  take  in  sail,  but  the  skipper 
thought  he  knew  better.  Our  girls  Ida  and 
Madeleine  (Mrs.  Sprankle)  were  on  board 
with  an  older  sister  and  friends,  and  all  were 
lost  but  Madeleine,  who  learned  here  to 
swim,  and  the  steward.  Madeleine  said  to  a 
reporter,  "It  was  all  over  in  ten  minutes.  I 
climbed  out  of  the  cabin,  supposing  the 
others  were  following  me  (but  they  did  not) 
and  swam  about  and  finally  grasped  a  small 
boat,  which  had  floated  from  the  yacht  when 
she  capsized."  We  have  no  words  to  ex- 
press our  sorrow  and  sympathy. 

— Elizabeth  Fleming's  engagement  was 
announced  August  8,  to  Geo.  S.  Moffett  of 
Philadelphia.  She  says  he  is  all  right. 

Elizabeth  says  her  life  since  she  left  school 
has  been  a  happy  one.  She  has  led  the 
choir  for  three  years,  and  writes,  "We  don't 
appreciate  our  school  days  until  they  are 
gone."  She  plans  to  be  East  before  long, 
and  will  surely  come  to  see  Lasell.  We 
say,  come. 

— Our  old  friend,  Horace  Mann,  Flor- 
ence's father,  kindly  introduces  to  us  Miss 
Gibert,  and  adds  that  Florence  is  to  teach 
English  and  French  this  year  in  Carleton 
College,  Northfield,  Minn.,  and  Alma  to 
teach  piano  and  violin  in  Illinois  State  Uni- 
versity at  Urbana,  111.  Florence  has  taken 
her  second  degree,  and  was  then  expecting 
her  Ph.  D.  from  Yale.       She  will  honor  it. 

— Lucie  McBrier  Jarecki  says  about  a 
niece  who  may  come,  that  she  is  a  "very- 
different  proposition  from  the  McBrier  we 
had  some  years  ago."  Well,  it  may  be  you 
are  yourself  a  different  proposition?  and 
maybe  your  niece  has  had  indirectly  some  of 
your  Lasell  training?      Anyhow  it  is  good 
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that  you  want  her  to  come  here !  Bring-  her 
yourself,    Lucie!  We'll    be    ready    for 

Frances ! 

— Bess  Krag  sends  us  a  Columbus,  Ohio, 
paper,  the  result  of  her  first  interview,  and 
we  think  she  did  it  pretty  well !  Aside  from 
the  mistake  that  "Lasell  is  a  very  expensive 
school — in  fact  the  most  expensive  of  all," 
we  think  both  Bess  and  the  reporter  showed 
an  intelligent  and  sympathetic  grasp  of  the 
Drill,  which  was  specially  discussed.  It 
seems  some  one  noticed  how  straight  Bess 
was,  and  asked  her  father  how  it  came. 
Hence  the  interview.  We  thank  Bess  and 
"The  Dispatch." 

— Zoe  Hill  writes  as  she  shoots — straight. 
What  a  comfort !  She  has  learned  to  count. 
Good.  She  feels  like  a  fish  out  of  water 
not  to  be  back;  is  busy  with  her  music;  is 
singing  in  the  Episcopalian  Church,  and 
heartily  commends  the  choir  class  here  to  all 
new  pupils,  and  incidentally  the  chorus 
classes,  which  have  the  same  work  and  ob- 
ject. Says  Madge  Hollenbeck  and  her 
mother  expect  to  go  to  California  this  win- 
ter, and  Zoe  and  her  mother  may  go  with 
them.  All  right,  remember  C.  C.  B.  is  at 
440  E.  Colorado  Street,  Pasadena!  She  is 
expecting  Madge  Fisher  to  visit  her,  and 
says  that  Jeanette  Knight  is  just  back  from 
her  trip  to  Europe.  She  is  going  to  have  a 
Lasell  Reunion  of  Omaha  and  Council  Bluffs 
girls  sometime,  and  will  tell  us  of  it. 

—Mrs.  C.  S.  Holbrook  ('57)  of  Newton, 
and  Mrs.  J.  Anson  Bates  ('57)  of  Baltimore, 
made  us  a  delightful  call  August  14th,  and 
made  us  prouder  yet  of  our  "old  girls." 

— Elizabeth  Stephenson  Morgan  is  re- 
ported as  having  a  beautiful  home  in  Osh- 
kosh,  and  visiting  occasionally  in  Marinette. 
Some  folks  in  that  section  of  the  country  are 
engaged,  but  don't  want  to  have  it  known 
yet. 


— Edith  Harris  writes  a  good  letter  in 
which  she  says  she  wishes  she  might  grad- 
uate from  Lasell,  which  she  says  fills  her 
ideal  of  a  boarding  school,  but  home  duties 
prevent.  Blanche  Gardner  ('00)  Kather- 
ine  White  ('00)  and  Madge  Fisher  ('01) 
visited  her  on  their  way  from  Lasell.  We 
adopt  you  as  one  of  our  very  own,  Edith,  and 
the  Lasell  latch-string  will  always  be  out  for 
you! 

— Mabel  Marston  ('99)  was  in  California 
last  year,  and  saw  Mr.  Bragdon's  quarters 
in  Pasadena,  and  his  son's  new  home.  Wish 
we  had  been  there  to  greet  you.  Frances 
Allen  ('99)  visited  her,  and  they  talked  La- 
sell. Mabel  may  go  to  New  York  this  win- 
ter, in  which  case,  of  course,  she  will  call,  we 
trust. 

— Alice  Fuller  writes  from  their  summer 
cottage  on  Lake  George.  After  her  grad- 
uation at  Pratt  she  went  to  Syracuse  with 
the  Sol  way  Process  Co.,  until  her  mother 
had  a  fall,  injuring  her  severely,  when  Alice 
took  her  mother's  place  in  the  Institution 
over  which  she  presides.  The  mother  is 
better,  thanks  to  good  nursing.  She  heard 
lately  from  Annie  Hackett,  ('96)  and  Ber- 
nice  Cogswell,  who  were  well.  Met  Beulah 
DeForest  Wright  in  Albany  lately.  Alice 
sent  for  all  of  last  year's  Leaves.  She  is 
wide-awake  as  ever. 

— Bessie  Fuller  was  thoughtful  enough  to 
send  Mr.  Bragdon  good  wishes  from  Liver- 
pool, July  19,  thanks. 

— Julia  Hogg  Powell  sends  a  cute  picture 
of  her  three  year  old  boy,  T.  J.  Powell,  Jr., 
for  our  Grand  Children's  Album.  Thank 
you  !      The  boy  will  make  his  way. 

—Ruth  Talcott  and  Alice  Taylor  Potter 

('00)  visited  Mabel  Martin  ('01)  this  sum- 
mer. 

— The     engagement     is     announced     of 
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Ethel  M.  Knowlton  to  William  T.  Whiting, 
of  Ellsworth,  Maine. 

— Madge  Fisher  writes  she  has  been 
"homesick  for  Lasell  this  week."  She  finds 
her  lessons  in  housekeeping  a  very  great 
help  now.       Good. 

— Alma  Hubbard  sends  a  note  with  kind 
remembrances  asking  a  catalogue  for  her- 
self and  a  friend. 

— 'Martha  Avery  ('96)  after  graduation, 
graduated  in  Piano  Forte  and  Harmony  at 
the  New  England  Conservatory,  and  taught 
in  the  N.  E.  C.  Normal  School,  and  since  in 
Plymouth.       Is  well  and  doing  well. 

— Marion  Cole  ('01)  expects  to  study 
music  in  St.  Louis  this  winter. 

— Our  Annie  Young  ('97)  accompanied 
her  father,  Dr.  Young,  on  his  trip  to  Europe 
as  delegate  to  the  Ecumenical  Council,  and 
both  had  a  royal  good  time !  Dr.  Young 
speaks  very  highly  of  our  new  teacher  of 
Art,  which  we  know  to  be  deserved.  Annie 
sends  love  and  good  wishes  to  all  who  know 
her,  and  says  it  was  a  great  experience. 

— Lida  Foster  and  Alice  will  attend  Ober- 
lin  College  this  year,  but  say  "We  never  at- 
tended a  school  we  liked  better  than  Lasell," 
and  hope  all  the  new  girls  will  enjoy  it  as 
they  did  last  year.       Good  speed  to  both! 

— Dr.  Emma  Hackett  may  be  found  10-12 
in  her  down  town  office  (100  State  Street, 
Chicago)  and  will  also  be  teaching  Astron- 
omy at  the  college,  lecturing  to  the  nurses  at 
the  hospital,  and  looking  after  her  neighbor- 
hood people. 

— Mr.  Bragdon  met  Alice  Taylor  Potter. 
She  looked  good  enough  to  eat.  She  spent 
a  week  with  Mabel  Martin. 

— The  father  of  our  Nellie  Flugus — Mrs. 
Victor  Caldwell,  of  Omaha,  died  lately  in 
San  Francisco.  We  have  no  other  particu- 
lars. A  prince  among  men  was  Mr.  Hugus; 
brave,  lovable,  true  public  spirited,  generous, 


kind.  Everybody  who  knew  him  will  miss 
him.  Pasadena  has  lost  one  of  its  best 
representatives. 

m      m 

New  Comers. 

Abbie   A.    Adams,    Pittsfield,    N.    H. ;    Varana    D. 
Allen,   Atchison,   Kansas;   Anna  E.   Andrews,  Wal- 
tham;    Laura    E.    Arnzen,    Fall    River;    Eva    Badet, 
South    Bend,    Indiana;    Cecil    M.    Baker,    Hastings, 
Nebraska;      Edith      C.      Baldridge,      Hollidaysburg, 
Pennsylvania;   Bessie  D.   Ball,   Frisco,  Utah;   Edith 
E.  Barnett,  Springfield;  Bertha  E.  Bradford,  Crown 
Point  Centre,  N.  Y. ;  Emily  C.  Brookfield,  Sterling, 
111.;    Sara     L.   Brown,   DeKalb,     111.;   Janet   Bryce, 
Pittsburg,  Pa. ;  Ruth  E.  Butterfield,  Kingman,  Me. ; 
Alice    W.      Clarke,    Ironton,      Ohio;      Ethel    Clark, 
Bradford,  Pa. ;  Sybil  H.  Coleman,  Troy,  Ohio ;  Ruth 
Cranston,    Portland,    Oregon;   Grace   R.    Dale,    Ma- 
rietta,   Ohio ;    Helen    Danforth,    Washington,    111. ; 
Agnes   Drake,    Pittsfield,    N.    H. ;    Ella   A.    Ebeling, 
Chicago,  111.;  Edith  M.  Ebersole,   Cincinnati,  Ohio; 
Helen    Ebersole,    Cincinnati,    Ohio;    Florence   Eber- 
sole, Cincinnati,  Ohio ;  Emma  E.  Ellwood,  Sycamore, 
111.;    Harriett    A.    Emerick,    Milton,    Pa.;    Mary    C. 
Erdman,     Allentown,     Pa.;     Ethel     J.     Folger,     S. 
Framingham;   Jennie   T.    Ford,   Kingston;   Ethel   I. 
Foss,  Farmington,  Me. ;  Mary  C.  Frank,  Lanark,  111. ; 
Edna  A.  Frank,  Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  Sara  I.  Fraser, 
Saginaw    W.    S.,    Michigan;    Anne    M.    Galloway, 
Fond   du   Lac,    Wisconsin;    Lillie   M.    Gilbert,    Cin- 
cinnati,   Ohio;    Mary    E.    Goodwin,    Burnside,    Ct. ; 
Josephine  T.  Haley,   So.  Gardiner,   Me.;   Rachel  B. 
Hammond,      Lyons,      N.      Y. ;      Courtney      Harlan, 
Bloomington,  111. ;  Edith  F.  Hill,  Gilmanton,  N.  H. ; 
Laura  E.  Holbrook,  Bradford,   Pa.;   Sarah  C.   Hol- 
brook,      Bradford,      Pa.;      Clara      A.      Holtzmann, 
Schenectady,   N.  Y. ;   Ethel  B.  Hook,  Brerver,  Me.; 
Sarah  E.  Hughes,  Foxcroft,  Me. ;  Adelle  Humphrey, 
St.  Louis,  Mo.;  Arabelle  K.  Jenckes    Nayatt  Point, 
R.  I.;  Edith  Jewett,  Auburndale;  Mildred  Johnston, 
Evanston,  111. ;  Mabel  A.  Jones,  Evanston,  111. ;  Vina 
P.  Keyser,  Waltham ;  Winifred  Knight,  Buffalo,  N. 
Y. ;  George  H.  Lamb,  Roxbury,  Mass.;   Clarice  M. 
Laughlin,    Portland,   Me.;    May   A.   Leonard,    Som- 
erset; Marion  G.  Loomis,  Palmer,  Mass.;  Josephine 
MacDonald,  Rossland,  B.  C. ;  Argenta  MacDonald, 
Rossland,  B.  C. ;  Bertha  S.  Manchester,  Providence, 
R.   I.;   Edith   F.   McClure,   Dayton,   Ohio;   Ellen   B. 
McGr'ew,  Springfield,  Ohio ;  Martina  M.  Miller,  Col- 
umbus,   Ohio;    Alice    M.    Mott,    Rochester,    N.    Y. ; 
Anna  L  Nash,  Addison,  Me. ;  Mildred  L.  Nickerson, 
Leominster;  Lilla  M.  Osgood,  Roxbury;  Annette  L. 
Paley     Beloit,    Wis.;    Etta    B.    Pease,    Springfield; 
Mabel  J.  Pooler,  Wellesley;  Elizabeth  T.  Polhemus, 
Newton    Centre;    Florence    M.    Porter,    E.    Boston 
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Loretta  Salmon,  Beloit,  Wisconsin;  Edna  M.  Saw- 
yer, San  Jose.  Cal. ;  Beatrice  H.  Slack,  Brookline; 
Harriet  C.  Sleicher,  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  Edith  Solo- 
mon, Alleghany  City,  Pa. ;  Sarah  E.  Soule,  Free- 
port,  Me. ;  Ray  B.  Spitz,  Chicago,  111. ;  Alice  E. 
Stahl,  Bellevue,  Ohio;  Mariam  B.  Stahl,  Bellevue, 
Ohio;  Charlotte  H.  Strongman,  Orange,  N.  J.;  Lois 
B.  Thomas,  Newton,  Mass. ;  Bertha  B.  Tibbetts, 
Goffstown,  N.  H. ;  Delia  F.  Tripp,  New  Bedford, 
Mass. ;  Elizabeth  B.  Welty,  Bloomington,  111. ;  Isa- 
bel M.  Whitney,  Watertown,  Mass. ;  Edna  Woolf, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. ;  Agnes  C.  Wright,  Milwaukee, 
Wis. 


How  They  Differ. 


MAN  is  a  creature  of  cast-iron  habits; 
woman  adapts  herself  to  circum- 
stances; this  is  the  foundation  of  the  moral 
difference  between  them. 

A  man  does  not  attempt  to  drive  a  nail 
unless  he  has  a  hammer;  a  woman  does  not 
hesitate  to  utilize  anything,  from  the  heel  of 
a  boot  to  the  back  of  a  brush. 

Shaving  is  the  only  use  to  which  a  man 
puts  a  razor;  a  woman  employs  it  for  a 
chiropodist's  purposes. 

A  man  considers  a  corkscrew  absolutely 
necessary  to  open  a  bottle;  a  woman  at- 
tempts to  extract  the  cork  with  the  scissors; 
if  she  does  not  succeed  readily,  she  pushes 
the  cork  into  the  bottle,  since  the  essential 
thing  is  to  get  at  the  fluid. 

When  a  man  writes,  everything  must  be  in 
apple-pie  order;  pen,  paper,  and  ink  must  be 
just  so,  and  a  profound  silence  must  reign 
while  he  accomplishes  this  important  func- 
tion. A  woman  gets  any  sheet  of  paper, 
tears  it  perhaps  from  a  book  or  a  portfolio, 
sharpens  a  pencil  with  the  scissors,  puts  the 
paper  on  an  old  atlas,  crosses  her  feet,  bal- 
ances herself  on  her  chair,  and  confides  her 
thoughts  to  paper,  changing  from  pencil  to 
pen,  and  vice  versa  from  time  to  time,  nor 
i  does  she  care  if  the  children  romp  or  the  cook 
comes  to  speak  to  her. 


A  man  storms  if  the  blotting-paper  is  not 
conveniently  near;  a  woman  dries  the  ink 
by  blowing  on  it,  waving  the  paper  in  the  air, 
or  holding  it  near  a  lamp  or  a  fire. 

A  man  drops  a  letter  unhesitatingly  in  the 
box;  a  woman  rereads  the  address,  assures 
herself  that  the  envelope  is  sealed,  the  stamp 
secure,  and  then  throws  it  violently  into  the 
box. 

A  man  can  cut  a  book  only  with  a  paper- 
cutter;  a  woman  deftly  inserts  a  hairpin  and 
the  book  is  cut. 

For  a  man  "good-by"  signifies  the  end  of 
a  conversation,  and  the  moment  of  his  de- 
parture; for  a  woman  it  is  the  beginning  of 
a  new  chapter,  for  it  is  just  when  they  are 
taking  leave  of  each  other  that  women  think 
of  the  most  important  topics  of  conversa- 
tion. 

A  woman  ransacks  her  brain  trying  to 
mend  a  broken  object;  a  man  puts  it  aside 
and  forgets  that  for  which  there  is  no 
remedy. 

Which  is  the  superior? 

— Minnie  J.  Conrad. 


Jokes. 

/  wonder  if — 

Miss  C  —  enjoyed  chorus  more  than  go- 
ing boating? 

A  knowledge  of  the  modern  novel  con- 
stitutes an  education  ? 

Rose  T.  will  take  "darning?" 

Miss  Johnston,  or  her  bow,  won  the  ap- 

pel? 

Individual    Communion    racks    are    ever 

used  as  umbrella  holders? 


The  Lasell  Song, 


In  the  May  Leaves  the  credit  of  writing 
the  Lasell  Song  was,  by  oversight,  given 
wholly  to  Harriette  Ward.  It  ought  to  be 
said  that  she  wrote  the  music  and  Zoe  Hill 
the  words. 
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Art  of  Breathing  Properly.  them  fil1 ; then  emPty  them  at  will,  sometimes 

quickly,    sometimes    slowly.        Unless    the 

''IT  may  seem  strange  enough,"  said  a  doc-  mind  has  control  of  the  muscles  which  dis- 
tor  the  other  day,  "but  really  over  90  tend  and  empty  the  lungs,  then  it  is  no  use 
per  cent,  of  the  population  do  not  know  how  trying  to  breathe.  Yet  breathing  is  un- 
to breathe.  Nature  kindly  enough  adapts  doubtedly  a  lost  art,  and  if  we  are  to  remain 
herself  to  imperfect  methods  of  respiration,  a  healthy  nation  it  must  be  recovered." — 
as    she    adapts    herself    to    the    unnatural  Boston  Transcript. 

quantities  of  tea,  coffee  or  alcohol  a  man  •— * 

floods  his  system  with  during  his  life  time,  How   Woman's    Work    May    Be 

but  all  the  same  she  does  not  approve.     Why,  Dignified. 

one  of  the  first  things  an  actor  or  singer  

has  to  do  is  to  begin  to  learn  how  to  breathe  \Kf  HENEVER  one's  knowledge  of  a  sub- 
before  he  can  learn  how  to  produce  the  yy  ject  has  passed  the  stage  of  drudgery 
voice  properly.  The  first  point  is  to  fill  and  becomes  a  science,  its  performance  im- 
the  lungs.  Very  few  people  take  the  trou-  mediately  becomes  a  pleasure.  The  ability 
ble  to  do  that.  As  a  rule,  they  distend  to  do  a  thing  in  the  highest  known  perfec- 
them  until  the  lungs  are  about  three-quarters  tion,  or  a  little  better  than  anybody  else,  is  al- 
full,  and  then  they  stop,  leaving  the  base  of  ways  a  source  of  delight,  and  it  matters  little 
the  lungs  unemployed  and  naturally  ready  what  that  something  is.  This  spirit  imparts 
for  any  mischief,  like  most  idle  things  or  its  influence  to  everyone  in  anyway  associat- 
persons.  ed  with  the  work.  Somebody  has  to  scrub 
"If  people  would  only  take  the  trouble  to  floors,  but  if  that  somebody  does  it  a  little 
breathe  properly,  consumption  would  no  better  than  anybody  else,  there  is  a  respect 
longer  be  heard  of.  Why  is  exercise  so  and  satisfaction  in  it.  We  cannot  all  be 
beneficial?  Simply  because  in  running,  great  poets,  great  singers,  great  orators, 
rowing  or  cycling  people  are  obliged  to  fill  Wherever  the  circumstances  of  our  lives  land 
their  lungs  to  their  utmost  capacity  to  us,  there  we  should  make  our  stand,  do  our 
breathe — in  short,  as  nature  meant  them  to  part  of  the  world's  work  and  do  it  well, 
breathe.  I  have  frequently  recommended  The  time  has  come  when  nearly  every- 
those  whose  business  will  not  permit  of  out-  body  must  be  fitted  to  their  food  as  they 
door  exercise  to  practice  breathing  for  an  would  be  fitted  to  their  clothes.  It  is  no 
hour  in  the  morning  and  at  night.  Exer-  longer  a  question  of  what  tastes  good,  but 
cise  is  not  a  necessity;  breathing  properly  is.  of  what  digests  well  for  the  individual. 
How  to  go  about  it :  Watch  an  infant  ly-  Every  woman  should  know  whether  oatmeal 
ing  on  its  back  if  you  want  to  see  breathing  is  suited  to  all  the  members  of  her  house- 
done  as  it  ought  "to  be,  or  if  you  have  got  hold,  and  what  goes  with  it  properly  to  make 
out  of  the  habit  of  proper  respiration  one  of  a  meal;  she  should  know  whether  red  meat  is 
the  first  points  to  remember  in  learning  to  desirable  three  times  a  day  or  only  once,  and 
breathe  is  to  keep  your  shoulders  down,  should  know  whether  eggs  are  healthful 
They  are  inclined  to  go  up  long  before  the  every  day  in  the  week  or  but  three  times,  and 
lungs  are  filled.  Another  part  is  to  get  why;  she  should  know  enough  to  forbid  any- 
control  over  your  lungs.  Fill  them  slowly,  thing  fried  being  served,  especially  fried  fat; 
lying  on  your  back  if  possible  and  feeling  she   should    know    the   difference    between 


chicken-halibut  and  swordfish,  and  which  di- 
gests more  easily;  she  should  know  the  best 
kinds  of  bread;  she  should  know  what  goes 
with  fruit  and  the  effect  of  different  fruits 
and  their  food  value;  she  should  know  that 
fruits  and  vegetables  were  better  not  served 
at  the  same  meal;  she  should  know  that  cer- 
tain vegetables  are  not  suited  to  certain 
physical  conditions  and  indicated  in  others; 
she  should  know  that  soups,  generally  speak- 
ing, are  to  be  used  sparingly,  but  when  in- 
dulged in,  little  if  any  other  liquid  is  to  be 
taken;  she  should  know  what  drink  goes 
with  a  given  meal;  she  should  know  that 
desserts,  for  the  most  part,  are  a  delusion  and 
a  snare,  tempting  people  who  have  already 
had  enough  to  eat  some  more,  only  to  do 
them  harm;  she  should  know  that  sweets  in 
any  form  beyond  a  certain  amount,  cannot 
be  taken  up  by  the  system  at  one  time,  and  in 
consequence  are  the  cause  of  indigestion. 

In  a  word,  the  woman  who  would  have 
a  home  of  her  own  and  a  happy  one,  should 
know,  not  only  how  to  manage  the  chamber- 
maid, but  the  cook  as  well.  The  moment 
that  either  of  these  discover  that  there  is 
method  in  the  madness  of  their  mistress  and 
knowledge  superior  to  their  own,  they  will 
comply  with  her  requests,  the  beds  will  be 
properly  made  and  the  food  properly  cooked 
and  served. 

This  food  question  is  not  a  problem  for 
physicians  and  nurses  alone,  but  one  that 
every  intelligent  woman  should  understand. 
— Dr.  J.  W .  Achom,  in  American  Kitchen 
Magazine. 

A  DAILY    THOUGHT. 
Love,    hope,    fear,    faith — 
These   make   humanity; 
These   are   its   signs   and 
Note  and  character. 

— Brozuning. 
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PERSONAL  worth  never  fails  to  win 
recognition,  and  no  one  can  devote  his 
life  to  benefitting  and  helping  others  without 
reaping  from  such  devotion  friendships  of 
the  richest  and  rarest,  compared  with  which 
mere  money  returns  are  paltry.  It  is  grati- 
fying for  a  schoolmaster  to  have  his  returns 
from  a  life  so  spent,  and  it  is  with  pleasure 
that  we  learn  of  a  delightful  two  months' 
Cuban  trip  enjoyed  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Na- 
thaniel T.  Allen,  of  our  well  known  Newton 
Allen  school,  and  taken  at  the  solicitation  of 
a  number  of  their  former  students,  now  Cu- 
ban residents.  These  gentlemen,  affection- 
ately appreciating  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen's  la- 
bors in  their  behalf,  and  their  kindness  to 
them  in  their  student  days,  have  taken  the 
greatest  pleasure  in  making  their  stay  in 
Cuba  one  prolonged  delight.  In  a  recent 
letter  to  us,  Mr.  Allen  describes  his  hos- 
pitable reception  and  entertainment  there, 
and  describes  at  some  length  Mr.  E.  F.  At- 
kins's great  sugar  plantation  of  some  twelve 
thousand  acres,  with  its  two  thousand  hands, 
and  its  tremendous  daily  output  of  sugar. 
One  of  Mr.  Allen's  old  students  here  is  a 
wealthy  Cuban  gentleman,  Mr.  Yznago, 
who  calls  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Allen  his  "Ameri- 
can parents."  We  congratulate  these 
friends  upon  their  success  not  only  in  edu- 
cating their  boys,  but  in  also  making  of 
them  friends  so  true  and  so  appreciative  of 
their  worth  and  large-heartedness. 


DON'T  EXPECT  TOO  MUCH. 
Don't  think  your  lot   the  worst  because 

Some  griefs  your  joy  assail; 
There  are  n't  so  very  many  saws 

That  never   strike  a  nail. 


Rules  for  Daily  Conduct. 

1.  Walk  forty  minutes  in  the  open  air. 
Cut  and  omit  altogether  if  possible. 

2.  Soak  with  two  hours  of  Shakespeare 
once  a  week,  to  remove  any  cheerfulness. 

3.  Promenade  the  halls  in  bath  robes  and 
"gym."  suits  as  much  as  possible. 

4.  Never  start  for  water  until  9.15  p.  m. 
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5.  Always  sweep  your  room  on  Monday 
before  the  rising  bell  rings. 

6.  On  school  days,  when  you  cannot 
sweep,  give  a  war-dance  every  morning 
about  six  o'clock.  Be  careful  to  come  down 
on  the  floor  heavily,  so  the  walls  will  shake 
well. 

7.  Never  air  your  bed.  This  rule  is  im- 
perative. 

8.  Always  leave  your  clothes,  books, 
etc.,  where  your  roommate  will  fall  over 
them.       If  she  objects,  throw  them  at  her. 

9.  If  you  have  anything  new,  wear  it  at 
once,  so  that  everyone  will  know  it  is  new. 

10.  If  you  expect,  or  have  had  a  gentle- 
man caller,  tell  all  of  your  friends  about  it. 

11.  Always  read  the  letters  from  your 
"cousin"  in  as  public  a  place  as  possible,  li- 
brary or  chapel  preferred. 

12.  Never  rise  to  let  a  person  by  in 
chapel.       It  is  much  nicer  to  have  her  crawl 

over  you. 

13.  If  you  see  a  letter  in  your  mail-box, 

run  for  it.  Fight  your  way  to  it  over  the 
bodies  of  your  friends.  The  letter  may  dis- 
appear. 

14.  When    passing    a    stranger   on    the 

street,  discuss  Lasell  affairs  in  your  loudest 
voice.  He  may  not  recognize  by  your 
graceful  carriage  that  you  come  from  that 
institution. 


Good  Manners. — "Manners  aim  to  facil- 
itate life,"  writes  Emerson.  They  aid  our 
dealing  and  our  conversation.  These  forms 
very  soon  become  fixed,  and  a  fine  sense  of 
propriety  is  cultivated  with  the  more  heed 
that  it  becomes  a  badge  of  social  and  civil 
distinctions."  He  also  writes  that  a  beau- 
tiful behavior  is  "the  finest  of  the  fine  arts." 
Society  demands  an  element  "which  it  sig- 
nificantly terms  good  nature,  expressing  all 
degrees  of  generosity,  from  the  lowest  will- 
ingness and  faculty  to  oblige  up  to  the 
heights  of  magnanimity  and  love." 


Family  Suite. 

"Where's  your  daughter  Mary  living  now, 
Mrs.  Herlihy?"  inquired  one  of  the  neigh- 
bors, who  had  dropped  in  after  an  absence  of 
some  months. 

"Her  hoosband's  got  a  foine  job  on  the 
Toimes,  reporting  accidents,"  said  Mrs. 
Herlihy,  proudly,  "and  the  two  av  thim  and 
little  Moike  is  living  in  a  suit  uptown." 

"What's  a  suit?"  inquired  the  neighbor, 
curiosity  having  got  the  better  of  a  desire 
to  appear  well-informed  on  all  points. 

"A  suit,"  said  Mrs.  Herlihy,  slowly,  "is 
one  o'  thim  places  where  the  parloor  is  the 
bedroom,  and  bedroom  is  the  kitchen,  and  the 
closets  is  down  in  the  cellar,  and  the  beds  is 
piannys — or  organs,  and — well,  it's  one  o' 
thim  places  where  iverything  is  something 
else,"  concluded  Mrs.  Herlihy. — Youth's 
Companion. 
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Ruskin's  Ideals  for  Girls. 

The  publication  recently  by  an  English 
club  of  some  letters  of  Ruskin  to  girls  recalls 
the  establishment  by  him  of  a  rose  fete  in  the 
Girls'  High  School  at  Cork.  At  his  sug- 
gestion a  Queen  was  elected  yearly  to  whom 
he  gave  a  gold  cross  and  a  set  of  books,  the 
latter  for  distribution  among  the  girls.  Pieces 
of  native  gold  and  silver  and  curios  of  in- 
terest and  value  were  presented  by  him  to  the 
pupils  at  various  times.  In  one  of  the  let- 
ters he  said: 

"The  chief  danger  for  young  girls  in  this 
great  'to-day'  of  their  own  and  the  world's 
age  is  the  temptation  of  restlessness,  wheth- 
er in  curiosity,  pleasure  or  pride.  I  want 
them  all  to  be  earnestly,  thoroughly,  thought- 
fully intelligent  of  what  is  close  to  them  and 
under  their  care — happy  not  in  one  day  as 
the  happiest  of  their  lives,  but  in  the  daily 
current  of  their  time;  and  proud  in  rightly 
knowing  what     they  have  joy  in  knowing, 


and  rightly  doing  whatever  they  are  called 
upon — not  by  Fame,  but  by  Love — to  do  for 
any  who  love  them,  for  all  who  are  dependent 

upon  them." 

«    » 

A  Sense  of  Humor. — A  sense  of  hu- 
mor is  an  immense  gift  and  never  more  de- 
lightful than  in  conversation.  The  girl 
who  sees  the  droll  side  of  a  thing,  who  can 
laugh  and  make  others  laugh,  is  a  boon  in 
any  home,  in  any  company. 

Blessed  is  the  woman  with  a  turn  for 
quick  repartee  in  which  there  is  no  sting. 
That  is  a  most  unfortunate  disposition  which 
finds  enjoyment  in  the  banter,  and  retort, 
and  malicious  jest  that  make  others  uncom- 
fortable. When  Phcebe  Cary  died  her 
friends  lamented  the  loss  of  the  wittiest  wo- 
man in  America,  but  hers  was  wit  which 
made  an  evening  pass  off  charmingly  and 
sparkled  at  the  family  breakfast  table  as  bril- 
liantly as  when  a  throng  were  present  to  ap- 
preciate. 


Ladies'  Shirt  and  Golf  Waists, 
$5.00  to  $20.00. 

From  Madras,  Oxfords,  Cheviot,  French 
Percales,  English  and  French  Flannels, 
Silk  and  Moire  Poplin. 


Blanket  Wraps 

For  th6  Nursery. 
For  the  Sick  Room. 
For  the  Bath. 

For  Steamer  Traveling. 
For  the  Railway  Carriage. 
For  Yachting. 

For  Men,  Women,  Children  and  tha 
Baby,  f 2.75  to  $35,  with  Hood  and 
Girdle  complete. 


A  Special  Department  for 

Ladies'  Golf  Waists, 
Bicycle  and  Golf  Skirts, 
Entire  Golfing  Suits. 

GOLF  CLUBS, 
GOLF  BALLS  and 
CADDY  BAGS. 


NOYES  BROS. 

Washington  and  Summer  Streets, 

BOSTON.  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 
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What  One  Girl  Has  Done. 

Miss  Jessie  W.  Smith  of  Philadelphia 
has  been  awarded  the  prize  of  $500 
offered  by  Chickering-  &  Sons  for  the  best 
design  for  the  cover  of  the  programme  for 
the  new  Chickering  Hall.  The  judges  were 
Frank  Tarbell,  D wight  Blaney  and  Robert 
S.  Peabody.  Over  600  designs  were  sub- 
mitted. All  will  be  placed  on  exhibition  at 
the  new  Chickering  Hall  early  in  February. 

SEND  TO 

SCHIRMER'S  MUSIC  STORE. 

(The  Boston  Music  Company.) 

26  WEST  ST.,    BOSTON,  MASS. 

FOB 

Sheet  Music,  Music  Books,  Strings,  etc. 

Prompt  and  efficient  service  as  well  as  advantageous  price 
guaranteed.  The  Singer's  Guide,  the  Piano  Teachers' 
Guide  and  Choir  Masters'  Guide  sent  gratis  to  any  address. 


F.  WOODWARD 
Fish,  Oysters,  Eggs,  Canoed  Goods,  Vegetables,  etc. 

Cor.  Auburn  and  Ash  Streets,  Auburndale,  Mass. 

GULLIVER    &    ALLEN 

Commission  Merchants. 

FRUITS  ai?<l  VEGETABLES 

References:  Fruit  and  Produce  Exchange,  Fourth 
National  Bank. 

4r  4   1-2  &rj«l  5  South  5N«  ai)4  Pront,  ON  F»r>euil 
Hall,   Boston 

3ms    *la.e    Jb     tfaTSb SaElij 

WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  PRODUCE. 

WAVERLEY,    MASS. 
Telephone  Connection. 

H.  B.  Thayer 

NEWEST  FASHIONS  IN  SHOES 

Special  discount  to  students. 
144  TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON. 


FINEST    ROAD-BED    ON    THE    CONTINENT. 


Boston  and  Albany  Railroad. 

THROUGH    CAR    SERVICE    IN    EFFECT    SEPTEMBER    20,    1900. 


No.  7 — Leaves  Boston  at  8.30  a.  m.  except  Sunday.     Wagner  buffet  drawing-room  car,  Boston  to  Albany. 
No.  15 — Leaves  Boston  at  10.45  a.  m.  daily.     Wagner  vestibuled  buffet  library-smoking  car  and  vestibuled 

sleeping  cars.       Boston   to   Chicago,   via  L.   S.  &  M.   S.  R.   R.  to  St.   Louis  via  Big  Four 

Route.       Dining  car   service. 
No.  10 — Leaves  Boston  at  2.00  p.  m.  daily.      The  North  Shore  Special  Wagner  buffet  vestibuled  sleeping 

cars,  Boston  to  Cleveland  and  Chicago. 
No.  23 — Leaves  Boston  at  3.30  p.  m.  except  Sunday.     Wagner  buffet   vestibuled   sleeping  cars,   Boston  to 

Niagara  Falls.      Tourist  sleeping  car,  Boston  to   Chicago. 
No.    37 — Leaves   Boston   at   6.00  p.    m.    daily.     Wagner  vestibuled  sleeping  car,  Boston  to  Cleveland  and 

Cincinnati  via  L.  S.  &  M.  S.  R.  R. ;  also  Wagner  vestibuled  sleeping  car,  Boston  to  Detroit 

and  Chicago  via  M.  C.  R.  R. 
No.  63 — Leaves  Boston  at  11.00  p.  m.,  except   Saturday.    Wagner  sleeping  car,  Boston  to  Albany,  arriv- 
ing at   7.^7  a.   m. 
For  information,  maps,  time-tables,  tickets  and  accommodations   in    drawing-room   and   sleeping  cars, 
apply  to  agents  of  Boston  &  Albany  Railroad  at  its  several   stations. 

J.  L.  WHITE,   City  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agent,  or  to  A.   S.  HANSON,  Gen.  Pass.  Agent. 


The  only  first-class  through  line  from  New  England  to  the  West. 

City  Ticket  Office,  366  Washington  St.,  Boston 
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Editorials. 


FRIENDSHIP!    mysterious    cement    of 
the  soul ! 
Sweet'ner  of  life;  and  solder  of  society. 

If  friendship  plays  such  an  important  part 
ought  not  we  to  give  more  than  a  pass- 
ing thought  in  the  forming  of  such  ties. 
When  we  select  a  dress  much  time  is  taken 
in  every  step,  from  the  choosing  of  the  ma- 
terial until  the  gown  is  finished.  Yet  how 
insignificant  a  result,  in  comparison,  is 
gain  by  our  clothes.  A  friend  certainly 
should  not  be  chosen  with  less  care,  as  if  she 
were  of  slighter  value;  for  it  is  to  the  things 
which  we  prize  the  most  that  we  give  our 
best  attention. 


The  words,  "school  friends,"  are  often 
heard,  for  it  is  at  school,  especially  at  semi- 
naries and  colleges,  where  many  lasting 
friendships  are  formed.  An  unfortunate  or 
indiscreet  friendship  may  unconsciously  ex- 
ert a  power  over  our  lives,  which  will  pre- 
vent us  from  broadening  and  growing  be- 
yond the  point  at  which  we  were  when  we 
fell  under  its  influence;  or,  which  is  often  the 
case,  it  may  have  a  degrading  effect. 
While,  on  the  other  hand,  an  ideal  friend- 
ship would  bring  about  that  desired  condi- 
tion of  holding  us  up  to  our  best,  and  thus 
elevating  us  until  we  arrive  at  the  highest 
plane  of  our  ability. 
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Now  how  can  we  gain  true  companion-  distinguished  Parisian  family,  but  spent  most 
ship  ?  As  the  characters  of  our  friends  of  her  childhood  and  girlhood  in  the  country, 
must  determine  the  plane  of  our  friendship,  a  where  she  enjoyed  a  free  and  easy  life  to 
strong  personality  is  the  all  important  factor,  such  an  extent  that  her  family,  fearing  lest 
This  being  the  case  in  forming  our  asso-  she  should  grow  up  in  utter  ignorance  of 
dates,  we  should  aim  to  choose  such  girls  as  books  and  study,  took  her  to  a  convent  near 
may  be  admired  on  account  of  their  kind-  by.  There  George  Sand,  or  Aurore  Dupin, 
ness,  thoughtfulness,  nobility  of  mind,  truth,  as  was  her  true  name,  spent  three  years, 
loyalty  and  culture,  rather  than  because  of  much  of  the  time  living  without  the  sym- 
beauty  of  face,  attractive  manners  or  social  pathy  with  religious  subjects  which  her  sur- 
position.  Not  only  ought  we  to  desire  roundings  would  naturally  awake.  Re- 
such  companions,  but  we  should  also  endeav-  turning  to  her  home,  Miss  Dupin  lived  a 
or  to  make  ourselves  worthy  to  do  our  part,  life  of  solitude,  spending  much  time  in  ex- 
For  one  cannot  expect  to  respond  to  an  ideal  ploring  the  neighboring  country,  and  rather 
friendship  unless  she,  herself,  has  at  least  the  withdrawing  herself  from  the  society  of 
germ  of  a  noble  character.  It  is  thus  seen  everyone.  During  this  period  she  gradual- 
that  the  ideal  friendship  is  not  only  the  re-  !Y  beg"an  t0  read  the  works  of  such  writers  as 
suit  of  careful  choosing  of  associates,  but  is  Virgil,  Dante,  Shakespeare  and  Milton. 
also  dependent  on  the  fact  that  we  ourselves  Xt  was  also  at  this  time  she  donned 
have  such  qualities  as  may  be  admired.  lthe  apparel  of  a  man,  and  associated 
Emerson  says  this  of  an  ideal  friendship :  herself  with  surgery.  In  truth,  her 
O  friend,  my  bosom  said  eccentricity  was  becoming  very  evident. 
Through  thee  alone,  the  skyes  arched;  George  Sand  married  Monsieur  Dudevant, 
Through  thee  the  rose  is  red;  from  whom  after  six  years  of  rather  unhap- 
All  things  through  thee  take  nobler  form.  .  .,  ..,  ,  ,  ,  e 
And  look  beyond  the  earth,  P^  mamed  llfe>  she  was  separated,  and  for 
The  mill-round  of  our  fate  appears,  the  sake  of  economy,  Aurore  Dudevant  again 
A  sun-path  in  the  north.  donned  the  masculine  apparel.       From  this 

Me,  too,  thy  nobleness  has  taught,  period,  most  of  her  time  was  spent  in  writing. 
lc  master  my  dispair;  i,                                                        .                             ° 
The  iWtains  of  my  hidden  life  Together  with  a  young  writer,  Jules  San- 
Are  through  thy  friendship  fair.  deau,  she  wrote  a  number  of  books,  but  when 

*"""•  it  was  decided  that  each  should  work  inde- 

Ijeorge   band.  pendently,   George   Sand   was  the  nom  de 

plume  chosen,  and  by  this  name  she  is  fami- 

F  you  were  asked  the  question,  "Who  is  liar  to  us.       Her  old  age  is  spoken  of  as  a 

Georgie  Sand?"   would  you  answer,   "I  happy  one,  and  she  retained  her  bright  mind 

never  heard  of  him,"  as  one  of  the  girls  gave  through  all  her  life.      Among  her  acquaint- 

the  answer  to  that  question,  a  few  days  ago  ?  ances  she  had  many  young  writers  to  whom 

No  she  didn't  know  him,  for  George  Sand  she  gave  advice,  and  warned  them  not  to 

was  a  woman,  but  in  her  ways  and  dress  was  expect  praise  for  their  first  works.      To  visit 

so  masculine  that  the  mistake  in  gender  of  her  in  her  home  was  deemed  a  pleasure,  for 

the  pronoun  was  in  a  measure  to  be  expected,  she  had  a  welcome  for  all,  especially  for  any 

for  this  woman  was  peculiarly  partial  to  mas-  who  ha^  a"  J,nt^rest  j?  heKr  ff0^6  ,work- 

..       ,                          ,    ,                    o,  George  Sand  died  in  1877,  but  her  books  are 

cuhne  dress,  tastes  and  pleasures.      She  was  stm  read;  and  win  bCj  by  her  French  broth. 

born  early  in  the  nineteenth  century,  of  a  ers  and  sisters. 
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Letter  from  Mr.   Bragdon.  was  evident  they  were  all  in  a  loving  mood ! 
and  every  one  was  better  looking  than  ever ! 

ONCE  more  across  this  splendid  great  Denver  next  stop,  and  I  called  on  Lulu 
continent  of  ours — or  rather  part  way  Wells  Brannen,  but  she  was  out,  and  Lulu 
across  it — for  its  western  limit  is  as  far  again  Appel,  ditto,  but  saw  Gertrude  and  Katherine 
from  'Frisco  as  'Frisco  is  from  Boston.  Do  Bucknum,  Fannie  Hanscome  Herbert  and 
you  believe  it?  If  not,  look  it  up  and  see.  her  three  splendid  girls,  and  Carrie  Brown 
Being  so  goodly  in  broad  acres  it  ought  to  Cassell.  Was  on  my  way  to  call  on  Eliza- 
be  a  good  land — I  want  you  to  help  make  it  beth  and  Clara  Creswell,  but  learned  the  sad 
so.  In  this  you  have  larger  opportunities,  news  of  their  father's  sudden  death.  The 
and  therefore  duties,  than  you  think.  The  funeral  was  to  be  that  afternoon.  Denver 
husband  of  one  of  your  number,  of  fifteen  was  saddened  by  that. 

years  ago  said  to  me,  "Mary  has  made  me  Another  engagement — confidential  as  yet! 
see  my  citizenship  in  a  far  higher  light  than  Stayed  over  Sunday  with  my  brother  at 
I  used  to  dream  of."  Pueblo  and  saw  Annetta  Greene  in  a  fine 
First  stop  was  at  Buffalo  where  we  met  home  and  very  happy  but  ready  for  Lasell 
Min  Ransom  Wagner  and  her  husband,  next  year.  Missed  Grace  Thomas  Fonda, 
who  gave  us  a  glimpse  of  the  Exposition  but  shall  see  her  in  Los  Angeles,  where  she 
Buildings  (all  I  wanted — I  left  Mrs.  B.  to  spends  the  winter: — was  much  pleased  with 
see  more)  and  piloted  us  around  the  Gorge  her  husband.  Then  to  Salt  Lake  City  to  see 
Ride  (take  it  all  who  can;  cost  $1.00,  worth  Emma  Sutherland  but  missed  her — much 
$10.00;  time  two  and  one-half  hours.  Take  to  my  regret.  A  queer  meeting  happened 
electric  car  at  Niagara  Falls  station  door  here.  We  were  returning  by  train  from 
and  stay  on  it  until  it  is  at  same  door  again,  Great  Salt  Lake,  when  a  lady  seated  just  be- 
or  alight  at  various  points  if  you  have  time  hind  me  said,  "Is  this  Prof.  Bragdon?"  I 
— no  extra  cost)  and  to  dinner  at  the  old  confessed.  She  said,  "I  am  Mrs.  Ure  of 
Cataract  House,  whither  I  came  thirty-two  Montreal,  and  have  heard  of  you  through 
years  ago  a  timid  bridegroom.  Next  stop  Florence  Ray  and  Isabel  Bronson,  and  by 
at  Evanston  for  a  day  with  my  sister  and  accident  saw  your  name  this  morning  01  the 
brother,  including  a  brief  call  at  Mrs.  Ebe-  Hotel  register  and,  when  I  saw  you  here, 
ling's  nice  home,  and  that  of  Mrs.  Galloway's  thought  perhaps  it  was  their  Prof.  Brag- 
sister — by  the  wav,  we  are  indebted  to  Dora  don."  She  was  coming  from  California, 
Jackson,  an  old  Lasell  girl,  for  the  loan  of  and  I  on  my  way  to  California,  and  we 
these  girls — remember  the  best  friends  of  a  touched  each  other  a  few  moments  right 
school  are  its  own  pupils.  I  was  sorry  not  here !  She  told  me  that  Mr.  Ray  was  on 
to  have  time  to  see  our  other  Evanston  girls,  the  Islander  when  wrecked  lately,  and  barely 
Next  Council  Bluffs,  where  I  saw  Frances  escaped  with  his  life — and  that  Isabel  is  a 
Bowman,  Sade  Farnsworth,  Zoe  Hill,  May  proud  mother.  Next  to  Ogden,  and  found 
and  Julia  Tulleys,  Gertrude  Gleason  Shepard  Leda  Kuhn  in  a  nice  home  by  the  park,  very 
and  her  wonderful  baby,  Grace  Beebe  and  cordial,  and  looking  well.  Two  weddings 
Madge  Hollenbeck  in  the  order  named,  and  in  her  family,  lately  and  soon.  At  first 
had  a  very  good  time.  Got  some  news — en-  missed  Minnie  Kiesel,  who  was  taking  a 
gagements  ?  O,  yes ! — but  I  daren't  now —  music  lesson.  You  see  she  is  keeping  up 
tell  you  later.    Every  one  was  so  cordial.    It  her  work  and  it  agrees  with  her,  for,  as  I 
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noticed  later,  when  she  kindly  came  to  the 
station  to  see  me,  she  was  much  improved  in 
every  way.       I  was  proud  of  her. 

Then  across  the  beautiful  desert  and  over 
the  Nevada's  snowy  heights  to  San  Fran- 
cisco, where  Dessie  Millikin  Bevans  and  her 
Doctor  rejoiced  my  eyes.  Her  three  babies 
were  asleep,  but  she  let  me  see  them.  I  call 
them  fine!  Dessie  and  babies  (the  youngest 
only  ten  months  old  when  she  went)  spent 
last  year  in  Nome  and  thrive  there,  winter 
and  all!  Dr.  B.  is  expecting  an  appoint- 
ment as  Surgeon  in  the  Regular  Army. 

I  tell  you  I  enjoy  seeing  the  Lasell  girls  in 
their  homes,  and  finding  them  all  so  good 
and  true  and  growing  women.  It  is  worth 
to  me  all  the  trouble  I  take,  and  all  I  make 
them;  tho'  I  do  try  not  to  bother  them  with 
unexpected  calls  near  meal  time !  Perhaps 
that  is  why  they  are  cordial  to  me. 

So  here  we  are  in  the  land  of  sunshine 
again,  in  our  own  home.  Every  room  was 
full  of  flowers, — roses,  violets,  heliotrope, 
chrysanthemums,  etc.  Dear  Miss  Roth  did 
her  welcome  in  her  own  prompt  and  inimita- 
ble way. 

Already  I  have  seen  Carrie  Kendig  Kel- 
log — who  with  her  father,  Dr.  Kendig,  is 
to  pass  the  winter  here  and  is  enthusiastic 
over  the  flowers,  climate,  etc.  Also  Carrie 
Johnson  Miller — as  young  and  fresh  looking 
as  ever.  By  the  way,  she  tells  a  good  story 
on  herself.  A  gentleman,  who  had  seen 
her  for  the  first  time,  took  occasion  to  say  to 
Mr.  Miller  aside,  "I  tell  you,  Miller,  your 
wife  is  a  well  preserved  woman."  Imagine 
Carrie's  delight!  For  she  really  looks  as 
young — onlv  somehow  stronger  and  better — 
as  when  in  her  teens,  a  very  few  years  ago. 

California  is  giving  us  strawberries,  ten 
cents  a  box,  red  raspberries,  blackberries, 
green  peas,  tomatoes,  peaches,  summer 
squash,  all  fresh  from  the  vines,  and  the 
weather  is  June's  best. 


I  miss  you  all  so  much,  but  do  think  you 
will  be  more  worth  visiting  some  day,  by 
reason  of  your  stav  at  Lasell.  It  shall,  at 
least,  be  no  fault  of  Lasell  if  you  are  not. 

Do  believe  what  we  old  folks  tell  you,  that 
it  ought  to  be,  and  may  be,  if  you  use  it  wise- 
ly, a  very  happy  and  very  useful  part  of  your 
lives.  There!  a  little  preaching  you  see, — 
If  there  were  none  you  would  hardly  believe 
the  writer  to  be 

Your  affectionate  Principal, 

C.  C.  Bragdon. 
440  E.  Colorado  Street, 

Pasadena,  Cal,  Nov.  6,  1901. 


A  Dream 


IT  was  a  warm  spring  afternoon,  and  we 
had  just  finished  drilling  for  the  last 
time  before  the  prize  drill. 

Oh!  how  tired  I  was,  and  how  I  dreaded 
the  coming  day,  for  I  was  sure  that  I  could 
not  remember  all  the  commands,  much  less 
execute  them. 

About  half  an  hour  remained  before  din- 
ner, so  I  settled  myself  comfortably  in  the 
Crow's  Nest,  with  a  book,  intending  to  study," 
but  I  could  not  collect  my  thoughts.  They 
would  go  back  to  right  about  face!  right 
forward,  fours  right,  march! 

For  a  short  time  everything  grew  hazy 
and  quiet,  then  suddenly  I  heard  a  noise 
which  resembled  thunder  rolling  down  a 
mountain  side.  As  this  strange  sound  drew 
nearer  I  could  distinguish  the  tramp,  tramp, 
tramp,  of  many  feet.  Running  out  into 
the  street  I  could  see  stretching  back  into  the 
distance,  as  far  as  the  eye  could  see,  line  af- 
ter line  of  gleaming  helmets  and  flashing 
shields.  On  and  on  it  came,  the  Lasell  Bat- 
talion, famous  throughout  the  country. 

As  the  last  strains  of  the  drums  died 
away,  I  found  myself  in  a  music  hall.  It 
was  Symphony  hall,  and  it  was  evident  that 
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something  unusual  was  going  to  be  done. 

The  ladies  of  the  chorus  came  in  and  took 
their  places.  I  recognized  every  one  of 
them.  They  belonged  to  the  Lasell  Chorus 
Society.  Their  voices  rang  out  joyfully  as 
they  sung  with  great  expression,  "Dear 
everybody  I  love  you." 

The  music  gradually  grew  fainter  and 
fainter  until  it  sounded  like  the  lapping  of 
water,  and  I  found  myself  on  a  river.  A 
storm  was  coming  up,  and  I  was  anxious  to 
get  ashore  before  it  broke.  I  could  not 
manage  my  paddle.  It  would  not  cut 
through  the  water,  but  acted  as  though  I 
were  trying  to  scoop  up  the  bottom  of  the 
river. 

Alas !  my  paddle  was  nothing  more  than  a 
tablespoon,  and  I  was  sitting  in  the  middle  of 
one  of  the  tables  in  the  practise  kitchen  mix- 
ing cake.  Great  tall  kettles  and  cans  stood 
around  me,  and  the  stove  was  so  tall  that  I 
could  not  reach  the  door  of  the  oven.  While 
I  was  wondering  how  I  should  bake  my 
cake,  a  bell  rang  and  I  woke  up  to  find 
that  I  was  still  in  the  Crow's  Nest,  and  had 
only  a  few  minutes  in  which  to  dress  for 
dinner. 


Six  Weeks  in  England. 


Lasell  Calendar. 

1902. 


A  Dainty  Souvenir  of  Lasell  Days. 
Printed  on  good  paper,  with  cover  in  blue 
and  white,  its  twelve  prettily  illustrated 
pages  will  serve  as  a  pleasant  Christmas  re- 
minder for  school  friends.  Every  Lasell 
girl  is  asked  to  buy  one  or  more  at  twenty- 
five  cents  each.  Order  before  December  1. 
Profits  will  be  devoted  to  "Lasell  Room"  in 
the  International  Institute,  Madrid,  Spain. 
Direct,  Lasell  Calendar,  Lasell,  Auburndale, 
Mass. 


— Gladness  of  heart  is  the  life  of  man, 
and  the  joyfulness  of  a  man  prolongeth  his 
days. — Ecclcs. 


AFTER  a  comfortable  ocean  voyage  of 
nine  days  and  a  half,  we  reached  Liv- 
erpool one  Friday  evening,  though 
too  late  to  land.  I  shall  always  re- 
member with  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  my 
first  impression  of  that  commercial  city.  As 
I  put  my  head  out  of  a  port-hole  I  could 
not  distinguish  any  of  the  buildings,  but  the 
complete  semi-circle  of  lights  that  met  my 
gaze  seemed  so  cheerful  and  homelike  that  I 
could  hardly  realize  I  was  in  England.  We 
passed  a  noisy  night  on  board,  and  were  put 
ashore  in  good  season  the  next  morning. 

Several  hours  were  spent  looking  about 
the  city  before  taking  an  afternoon  train  for 
Chester,  a  tedious  ride  of  eighteen  miles. 
There  we  were  very  glad  of  a  chance 
to  rest  before  a  supper  of  bread  and 
butter,  tea  and  marmalade,  after  which  we 
started  out  to  see  a  little  of  the  city.  (We 
first  took  a  ride  on  the  top  of  a  tram,  going 
to  the  end  of  the  line  and  back. )  We  were 
all  very  much  interested  in  the  quaint  little 
houses  with  their  many  gables  and  corners, 
some  of  them  bearing  dates  as  far  back  as  the 
sixteenth  century.  Leaving  the  tram,  we 
walked  half  way  around  the  city  on  the  old 
Roman  walls.  Here  we  obtained  a  fine 
view  of  the  city,  and  especially  the  massive 
cathedral.  From      the      tower      where 

King  Charles  stood  during  the  battle  of 
Marston  Moor  in  1645,  and  saw  his  troops 
defeated,  we  could  just  discern  the  battle- 
field in  the  gathering  darkness.  Upon  quit- 
ting the  walls  we  made  our  way  back  to  our 
boarding  house  through  streets  fairly  alive 
with  people. 

The  next  day  we  attended  the  little  church 
at  Hawarden  which  Gladstone  was  accus- 
tomed to  attend  when  at  home,  and  of  which 
his  son  is  the  rector.  It  was  upon  this  day 
that  we  saw  the  rows  for  which  Chester  is 
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famous.  They  occupy  the  front  of  the  first,  After  leaving  Clovelly  we  spent  several 
and  sometimes  second  floor  of  the  buildings,  days  in  the  southern  part  of  England,  reach- 
having  roofs  but  no  outside  walls.  Here  all  ing  Canterbury  at  the  beginning  of  "Cricket 
kinds  of  wares  are  offered  for  sale.  Week."         The  city  was  in  gala  attire,  the 

Monday  morning  we  took  a  ride  on  the  buildings  having  been  decorated  with  differ- 

River  Dee  up  to  Eaton  Hall,  one  of  the  es-  ent  colored  buntings,  Japanese  lanterns  and 

tates  of  the  Duke  of  Westminster.       This  strings  of  lights.       Our  day  and  a  half  here 

is  a  fine  large  place  surrounded  by  beautiful  passed  all  too  quickly,  and  before  we  had 

grounds  in  which  are  many  deer.    The  house  seen  half  what  we  wanted  to  we  were  off  for 

is  very  grand,  the  rooms  all  being  very  high  London,  where  we  spent  five  very  busy  days, 

and  large,  but  there  is  nothing  cozy  or  home-  Going  north  to  Cambridge,  we  passed  two 

like  about  it,  and  we  wondered  if  its  inmates  very    pleasant    days    wandering   along   the 

were  really  happy  during  the  three  or  four  River  Cam,  crossing  it  by  one  or  more  of  its 

months  of  the  year  they  spend  there.       The  numerous  little  bridges,  sitting  under  the  fine 

return  ride  to  Chester  was  quite  as  interest-  old  trees,  and  visiting  a  few  of  the  college 

ing  as  that  going  to  the  Hall.      The  river  is  building-s.     There  we  were  shown  the  room 

not  wide,  but  its  banks  are  bordered  with  which  John  Milton  occupied  when  a  student, 

beautiful  trees,  through  which  you  can  oc-  Continuing    our    course     northward    we 

casionally  catch  glimpses  of  fields  and  tall  visited  Edinborough.       The  castle,  situated 

poplar  trees  in  the  distance.  upon  a  high  rock,  and  the  monument  in  the 

During     our     first     week     we     traveled  center  of  the  city  to  the  memory  of  Sir  Wal- 

through  the  Valley  of  the  Wye,  which  is  ter  Scott,  are  the  things  which  attract  one's 

very  rugged,  and  the  trip  would  have  been  attention  first.      In  the  castle  is  shown  today 

most  enjoyable  had  it  not  rained  almost  all  the  room  in  which  James  VI.  was  born.      It 

the  time.       Saturday  afternoon  found  us  at  is  a  very  small  room  not  more  than  half  as 

Minehead  trying  to  decide  whether  or  not  to  large  as  one  of  our  rooms  at  Lasell.      From 

take  the  twenty-two  mile  coach  ride  to  Lyn-  the  castle  we  walked  to  the  ruins  of  Holy 

ton,  but  as  the  sun  soon  came  out  brightly  Rood  Palace,  formerly  the  residence  of  the 

we  procured  the  top  seats  of  the  coach  and  Scotch  sovereigns.      From  Edinborough  we 

started.       We  had  not  ridden  far  when  it  went  through  the  Frossachs   and   Scottish 

began  to  rain  again,  which  it  continued  to  Lake  district,  where  we  were  blessed  with 

do  off  and  on  all  the  way.      We  spent  Sun-  good  weather.         This  day,  like  many  an- 

day  at  Lynton,  and  Monday  morning  took  other,  was  gone  long  before  we  were  ready 

another  long  ride,  this  time  with  the  sun  to  have  it,  and  we  were  being  whirled  to 

shining  brightly,   for  which  we  were  very  Glasgow.       This  city  seemed  doubly  dirty 

thankful.  and  smoky  after  our  day  on  the  water. 

We  visited  Clovelly,  a  little  town  of  only  We  were  not  sorry  to  leave  Glasgow  for 
one  street,  which  leads  down  a  rather  steep  the  English  Lakes,  where  we  spent  our  last 
hill  to  the  water.  This  street  has  very  broad  week.  Here  we  took  long  walks  and  drives, 
low  stairs  built  of  cobble  stones,  and  is  bord-  visiting  among  other  places,  Dove  Cottage, 
ered,  on  each  side,  with  small  buildings,  This  is  almost  the  same  as  when  Words- 
crowded  as  closely  together  as  possible,  worth  occupied  it,  and  has  a  number  of  pieces 
This  pretty  little  place  is  inhabited  by  fisher-  of  furniture  which  were  used  by  his  family. 
men.  We  also  visited  Wordsworth's  grave. 
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Leaving  this  delightful  country  in  the 
midst  of  a  pouring  rain,  we  went  to  Liver- 
pool, which  seemed  very  familiar  to  us  this 
time.  We  spent  our  last  morning  visiting 
the  docks,  and  late  in  the  afternoon  set  sail 
for  home,  having  spent  a  most  enjoyable  six 
weeks  in  England. 


A  Legend  of  Lasell. 

In  a  green  and  shady  valley 
By  the  pleasant  water-courses, 
Dwelt  the  Indian  Nonantum. 
Round  about  his  Indian  wigwam 
Spread  the  meadows  and  the  cornfields. 
Silently  flowed  through  the  valley 
The  Charles  River,  broad  and  gentle, 
Much  loved  by  this  Indian  chieftain 
By  this  chieftain,  strong  and  mighty. 
Skilled  was  he  in  craft  of  hunters, 
Learned  in  the  lore  of  old  men. 
Magic  books  he  had  in  plenty. 
Books  that  taught  the  rabbit  language, 
Telling  what  the  thoughts  of  deer  were, 
What  was  written  in  the  tree-tops 
By  the  bending  of  the  branches 
And  the  turning  of  the  foliage, 
What  the  murmuring  stream  was  saying 
Gliding,  prattling,  laughing  ever 
'Neath  the  trees  that  fringe  the  river. 
Now  these  books  so  full  of  knowledge 
Much  were  sought  by  all  his  neighbors. 
Winnipiseogee,  the  Great  Chieftain, 
From  his  dwelling  by  the  lakeside; 
From  the  Great  Lake  of  the  Northland 
Came  that  he  might  read  and  ponder 
On  these  marvelous  books  of  nature. 
And  as  he  went  striding  homeward 
Through  the  forests  tall  and  stately, 
Asked  the  birds  about  nest-building, 
Told  the  squirrels  how  their  father 
Lived  and  died  there  in  'the  forest, 
Called  the  streams  in  tones  so  rippling 
That  they  leaped  and  danced  and  followed, 
Followed  him  where'er  he  led  them 
Winding  onward  through  the  forest. 
But  the  wise  old  chief,  Nonantum, 
Had  so  kindly  taught  his  children 
All  that  in  these  books  was  hidden 
That  the  forest  rang  with  echoes 
Of  the  trees  and  birds  and  rivers 
And  the  Indians  talking  with  them, 
Talking,  laughing,  singing  with  them. 
One  day  as  their  chief   sat  musing 
In  his  tent  door  by  the  river, 


Suddenly  the  stream  spoke  to  him 

In  a  liquid  voice  and  gentle, 

Thus  spoke  to  him  in  its  flowing: 

"Be  not  mournful,  good  Nonantum, 

When  I  tell  you  of  the  future 

Of  the  distant  days  that  shall  be. 

You  must  leave  this  peaceful  valley 

Where  you've  lived  in  joy  and  comfort, 

You  must  move,  far  to  the  westward, 

For  the  White  Man  cometh  hither. 

You  must  leave  your  books  behind  you, 

Deep  down  in  the  ground  must  hide  them, 

Where  the  White  Man  ne'er  can  find  them. 

So  farewell,  my  brave  Nonantum, 

May  bright  skies  e'er  shine  above  you." 

All  the  birds  from  all  the  treetops 

Sang,  "Farewell,  our  brave  Nonantum, 

May  the  sun  shine  brightly  o'er  you." 

All  the  deer  and  all  the  rabbits 

From  the  depths  of  the  dark  forest 

Shouted,  "Farewell,  brave  Nonantum, 

May  green  trees  e'er  wave  above  you." 

All  the  trees  and  all  the  streamlets 

Echoed  forth  the  loving  parting, 

"You  must  leave  us  now,  Nonantum, 

But  we  never  will  forget  you. 

On  the  winds  we'll  send  our  greetings, 

Greetings  to  our  much-loved  chieftain ! 

Then  he  took  from  out  his  wigwam 

All  the  books  so  precious  to  him, 

Up  the  hill  he  slowly  bore  them, 

Deep  down  in  the  ground  he  hid  them. 

Then  with  all  his  children  following, 

Deep  he  plunged  into  the  forest. 

Thus  he  vanished ;    and   the  White  Man 

Came  and  made  this  valley  his  home; 

Laid  the  forest  low  before  him, 

Drove  the  deer  a  great  way  from  him, 

Made  the  river  turn  his  mill-wheels, 

Built  great  houses  for  his  children. 

Then  arose  our  Seminary 

High  erected  on  the  hill-top 

Right  above  the  spot  where  hidden 

Lay  those  books  of  magic  learning, 

Written  in  the  rabbit  language, 

Telling  why  the  rocks  keep  silent, 

Full  of  all  the  lore  of  old    men. 

Now  on  pleasant  summer  mornings, 

And  in  winter  cold  and  stormy 

Come  the  students  to  their  classes, 

Some  with  stately  steps,  and  thoughtful 

With  their  eyelids  e'er  cast   downward 

Pondering  on  the  depths  of  learning, 

And  the  mighty  retributions 

For  its  puzzling  calculations 

And  its  toilsome  concentrations; 
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Others  come  with  mirth  and  laughter, 

Very  high  their  heads  up  tossing 

In  disdain  of  all  the  learning 

Which   they  hear  not,  which  they  heed  not. 

Never  will  the  White  Man's  children 

Reach  unto  the  depths  of  knowledge 

Where  lies  'buried  so  great  treasure, 

But  sometime  when  they  are  toiling 

In  the  fertile  fields  of  learning, 

In  the  sunshine  and  the  shadows 

Of  the  fertile  fields  of  learning, 

As  they  fathom  deeper,  deeper 

Toward  the  books  of  nature's  teaching, 

They  will  come  so  near  unto  them 

That  they'll  hear  the  words  the  birds  sing 

On  some  lovely  summer  morning, 

"Listen  and  we'll  straightway  teach  you, 

Tell  you  of  the  hidden  meaning. 

Of  the  throbbing  life  around  you. 

Teach  you  how  to  love  the  beautv 

Of  the  sunlight,  of  the  starlight, 

And  the  streams  and  hills  and  mountains." 


October  19 — By  the  forethought  of  Mr. 
Jewett  we  were  allowed  to  attend  the  Dart- 
mouth-Williams game,  Saturday  afternoon, 
and  quite  a  party  took  advantage  of  this  op- 
portunity. We  became  much  interested  in 
the  game,  before  the  team  arrived,  and  after 
Friday  we  were  all  the  more  anxious  to  see 
the  final  struggle.  The  teams  were  well 
matched,  and  it  was  difficult  to  tell  even  up 
to  the  end,  who  would  be  the  victor;  but 
Dartmouth  was  ahead  when  time  was  called. 
There  was  quite  a  crowd  of  Dartmouth  sup- 
porters among  the  Lasell  girls,  so  it  was  a 
pretty  joyous  party  which  boarded  the  car 
after  the  game,  all  feeling  very  grateful  for 
our  opportunity  to  join  in  the  excitement  of 
the  afternoon.       In  the  evening,  the  Mis- 


sionary Society  invited  all  to  the  gymnasium 
to  meet  Miss  Milham,  their  guest  for  over 
Sunday.  Miss  Milham  was  assisted  in  re- 
ceiving by  the  president  of  the  society,  Miss 
Goodwin.  The  evening  was  spent  pleas- 
antly in  talking  and  singing  college  songs. 
Miss  Draper  sang  a  solo,  and  Miss  Welty 
read,  both  of  which  were  very  enjoyable. 

October  20 — Sunday  evening,  Miss  Mil- 
ham spoke  to  us  in  the  chapel.  She  is  a 
graduate  of  Smith  College,  and  is  now 
Secretary  of  the  Student  Volunteer  Move- 
ment. Her  talk  was  about  missions,  and 
she  told  us  why  we  should  believe  in  and  give 
to  them.  The  earnestness  and  sincerity 
with  which  she  spoke,  made  us  all  feel  more 
deeply  the  need  of  our  interest  in  this  great 
cause. 

October  21 — Great  was  the  disappoint- 
ment of  those  of  our  number  who  had  looked 
forward  to  the  ride  to  Concord  on  Monday, 
October  14,  to  find  it  one  of  New  England's 
typical  rainy  days,  but  Fortune  favored  us 
the  following  week,  and  although  the  chilly 
morning  air  brought  repeated  warnings  con- 
cerning the  taking  of  sufficient  wraps,  none 
seemed  the  worse  for  the  trip  when  night 
found  all  back  once  more. 

Doubtless,  all  of  us  noticed  that  as  each 
barge  drove  away,  our  beloved  Principal 
looked  into  the  faces  of  its  occupants  and 
said,  "Goodbye,"  but  probably  no  one  real- 
ized at  the  time  how  much  that  word  really 
meant.  Upon  our  return  we  found  that 
Mr.  Bragdon  had  started  for  California. 
Had  we  known  before  our  start  that  he  was 
to  leave  us  so  soon,  surely  the  day  would 
have  seemed  less  bright,  and  our  hearts 
would  have  been  less  cheerful  and  light. 
This  is  but  another  illustration  of  his  con- 
stant thoughtfulness  for  the  happiness  of  his 
girls.  The  first  stop  was  made  at  Lexing- 
ton Green,  where  the  four  special  points  of 
interest  were  the  stones  marking  the  site  of 
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the  first  meeting-house,  and  that  marking  the 
line  of  the  minute  men;  the  monument  placed 
over  the  remains  of  the  soldiers  killed  there, 
and  the  house  where  John  Hancock  lived  at 
the  outbreak  of  the  war  which  stands  not 
far  from  "The  Green."  A  part  of  the  ride 
was  over  the  same  road  which  Paul  Revere 
traveled  on  his  ever  memorable  ride,  and 
several  points  of  interest  were  brought  to 
notice. 

The  next  stop  was  made  at  Hawthorne's 
old  home  in  Concord.  This  house  is  doubly 
interesting  because  the  Alcott  family  lived 
here  before  Hawthorne  bought  the  place,  and 
as  we  passed  from  room  to  room  the  scenes 
of  "Little  Women"  were  vividly  brought  be- 
fore our  eyes.  A  short  walk  brought  us  to 
"Old  Orchard,"  where  the  Alcotts  lived  be- 
fore they  built  their  new  home,  and  just  back 
of  it  we  saw  an  old  frame  building  which  is 
the  famous  "School  of  Philosophy." 

After  riding  a  little  farther  we  visited 
"Sleepy  Hollow"  cemetery,  where  we  saw 
the  unpretentious  monuments  and  last  rest- 
ing places  of  some  of  America's  greatest 
men.  The  next  stop  in  Concord  was  made, 
just  after  we  passed  Emerson's  old  home, 
before  the  world  renowned  bridge  where 
"once  the  embattled  farmers  stood."  Here 
we  rested  for  a  time  and  had  our  lunch. 

The  road  home  lay  for  a  short  distance 

over  the  same  route,  and  we  had  opportunity 

to  visit  the  old  "Hillside  cemetery"  where 

many  of  the  earliest  settlers  are  buried,  and 

to  read  some  amusing  epitaphs.       The  most 

remarkable  of  these  reads  as  follows : 
"My  papa  and  my  mamma  dears 

Dry  up  your  tears ; 

Here  must  I  lie  till  Christ  appears." 
The  last  stop  was  made  at  Weldon  Pond, 
and  here  each  of  us  added  her  stone  to  the 
pile  which  is  being  slowly  erected  to  the 
memory  of  that  great  American  naturalist 
to  whom  we  owe  so  many  beautiful 
thoughts. 


Certainly  this  was  a  most  profitable  and 
never-to-be-forgotten  Monday  in  our  life  at 
Lasell. 

October  24 — Mr.  Bragdon's  long  wished- 
for  Glee  Club  was  organized,  and  we  are 
glad  to  have  it  added  to  our  musical  clubs  of 
Lasell.  Through  the  efforts  of  some  of  the 
girls,  and  principally  with  the  aid  of  Miss 
Bates,  it  has  been  started,  and  the  girls  are 
looking  forward  to  many  pleasant  times  this 
winter. 

October  26 — At  the  1.40  bell  we  all  went 
to  the  chapel  to  find  that  Miss  Nutt  was  the 
lecturer  for  that  afternoon.  She  gave  us 
many  helpful  hints  on  how  to  keep  well,  and 
afterwards  showed  us  a  few  things  which 
might  aid  us  in  looking  after  our  sick  sisters, 
and  making  them  more  comfortable. 

October  30 — Again  Mr.  Jewett  gave  us  a 
treat  in  allowing  us  to  see  Richard  Mans- 
field in  "Beaucaire."  Instead  of  one  large 
party,  we  were  allowed  to  make  up  our  own 
parties,  which  was  done,  and,  in  all,  about 
six  different  performances  were  attended  by 
the  Lasell  girls.  All  enjoyed  the  evenings 
very  much,  and  especially  Mr.  Mansfield's 
impersonation  of  the  young  Frenchman. 

October  31 — At  dinner,  each  table  had  a 
Hallowe'en  cake,  containing  a  ring,  a 
thimble,'  a  coin  and  a  key,  and  much  amuse- 
ment was  afforded  at  the  finding  of  these 
different  treasures.  In  the  evening,  Miss 
Mulliken  gave  one  of  her  charming  lectures, 
which  was  enjoyed  by  one  and  all  alike. 
Her  subject  was  "Materials  used  in  Art," 
and  it  was  especially  enjoyable  to  the  History 
of  Art  students,  who  had  just  been  studying 
the  subject.  Contrary  to  the  usual  custom, 
all  was  not  still  after  9.30,  for  as  the  clock 
rang  out  ten,  ghostly  sounds  arose  from 
many  sources,  followed  by  the  slamming 
doors.  It  was  truly  frightful,  until  we  re- 
membered what  night  it  was,  and  then  it  was 
attributed  to  the  ghosts  and  witches. 
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November  2 — Our  usual  Saturday  after- 
noon lecture  was  given  by  Miss  Shannon  of 
Roxbury  on  "Art  in  Dress  and  Manner,"  and 
was  very  instructive  as  well  as  interesting. 
She  gave  us  many  very  good  ideas  as  to  the 
combinations  of  colors  which  were  easy  to 
retain  and  carry  with  us  in  every  day  life, 
and  after  her  lecture  showed  us  some  very 
interesting  pictures  upon  the  subject. 

November  6. — Another  treat  was  pre- 
pared for  us  in  the  shape  of  a  lecture  by  Miss 
Helen  Crooks  of  New  York,  upon  "Spinning 
and  Weaving."  She  illustrated  her  talk 
with  stereoptican  pictures  of  the  weaving  of 
the  Navajo  Indians,  and  had  many  speci- 
mens to  show  us  from  the  earliest  known 
work  up  to  that  of  the  Indians  of  today. 

November  9 — The   Seniors  gave  to  the 
school  their  postponed  Hallowe'en  celebra- 
tion, which  took  the  form  of  a  "Country 
Fair."      A  poster  advertising  it,  asked  all  to 
bring  their  "knittin"  and  "darnin"  to  exhibit, 
and  also  their  babies  for  the  baby  show,  and 
many  and  various  were  the  exhibits  in  these 
lines.       Miss  Thomas  received  the  blue  rib- 
bon as  the  finest  baby  present;  Miss  Rams- 
dell  and  Miss  Alice  Stahl  for  their  excellent 
darns,  and  Miss  Carpenter  and  Miss  Clokey 
for  their  exhibits  in  embroidery.       An  en- 
tertainment consisting  of  shadow  pictures, 
representing    Mother    Goose    rhymes    was 
given,  while  Miss  Draper  sang  the  songs  il- 
lustrating them.      Another  excellent  feature 
of  the  entertainment  was  Yen  How,  imper- 
sonated by  Miss  Clokev,  and  his  six  little 
wives,  who  truly  looked  as  thought  they  had 
just  arrived  from  Japan.         The  costumes 
were  all  marvels,  and  each  girl  was  anxious 
for  a  picture  of  herself,  which  she  could  get 
for  the  small  sum  of  five  pins,  at  a  very  in- 
viting looking  booth,  where  Miss  Eberling, 
with  the  assistance  of  Miss  Howes,  drew  the 
silhouettes  all  the  evening.        The  evening 
ended  by  all  gathering  upon  the  stage  for 


Mr.  Winslow  to  take  a  flash  light,  which  will 
certainly  be  a  treasure  in  after  years. 

November  11 — Great  was  our  delight 
when  it  was  announced  that  we  were  to  hear 
Mr.  Leon  H.  Vincent  again  this  year.  His 
first  lecture  on  Monday  evening  was  upon 
"Dr.  Johnson  and  the  Literary  Club."  It 
is  an  exceedingly  interesting  subject,  and 
was  made  doubly  so  by  Mr.  Vincent,  who 
made  us  feel  almost  as  though  we  had  known 
Dr.  Johnson  personally.  He  not  only  made 
us  acquainted  with  this  founder  of  the  Liter- 
ary Club,  but  also  to  his  contemporaries,  and 
made  us  feel  that  we  would  enjoy  studying 
these  wonderful  men  more  thoroughly.  We 
are  now  looking  forward  to  his  three  other 
lectures  which  have  been  promised  to  us  this 
year. 


Pres. — Marion  Mann. 

Vice  Pres. — Frances  Leavitt. 

Sec. — Mabel  Goodwin. 

Business  Man. — Bessie  Draper. 

Critic— Mabel  Shields. 

Ex.  Com. — Helen  Howes,  Florence  Hayden, 

Edna  Lockwood. 

Ushers. — Edith  Sisson,  Callie  LeSeure. 
S.  D.  PERSONALS. 

Grace  Richardson,  while  at  the  Pan- 
American,  fell  and  hurt  her  knee,  which,  al- 
though nothing  serious,  kept  her  from  play- 
ing for  the  championship  cup  in  golf  at  Erie, 
Pa. 

Ruth  Crouch  has  been  studying  stenogra- 
phy, so  as  to  be  able  to  help  her  father. 

Charlotte  Curtis  is  attending  Miss  Gil- 
man's  this  year.  We  were  glad  to  have  her 
come  out  and  see  us  the  other  day.  Franc 
Scoville  and  she  seem  to  have  fine  times  to- 
gether. 
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Helen  Sperry,  now  Mrs.  Frederick  Leas, 
is  to  live  at  Bay  Point,  Cal. 

Mollie  Mower  is  enjoying  herself  in  Bur- 
ling-ton,  bnt  is  "dying  to  get  back  to  dear  old 

Boston." 

Florence  Brewer  expects  to  go  to  Cali- 
fornia the  first  of  January,  to  remain  three 
months. 

Grace  Lawrence  expects  to  have  Florence 
visit  her  in  about  a  week. 

Georgia  Lord  is  chairman  of  a  fair  given 
for  a  Manual  training  class  of  poor  boys. 
She  is  begging  all  her  friends  to  send  her 
contributions. 

Julia  Palmer  is  having  a  good  time  at 
home,  but  doesn't  forget  Lasell.  She  ex- 
pects soon  to  go  South. 

Ruby  Ryder  is  flying  around  in  society. 

Belle  Bragdon  ('95)  is  visiting  Gertrude 
Clark  at  Northampton. 

Cleora  Brooks  ('01)  wishes  to  be  remem- 
bered to  the  old  girls.  She  says  that  she  of- 
ten thinks  of  us,  and  would  like  to  be  back 
for  awhile.  i  K\ 

Jeanette  Knights  is  expecting  Clara  Ham- 
mond to  visit  her,  and  they  are  to  go  to 
Edith  Baily's  ('00).  Edith  is  studying 
wood  carving,  and  is  organist  of  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  of  Stanton.  Jeanette 
Knights  is  taking  cooking,  music  and  physi- 
cal culture  at  the  Arms  Institution. 

Ruth  Talcott,  after  her  visit  here,  went 
to  see  Alice  Taylor  Potter  and  Alice  Jenckes 

('99). 

Clara  Eads  ('93)  sends  subscription  for 
the  Leaves. 

Corrinne  Nickerson  and  Sallie  Elwood 
Wirt,  made  us  a  short  visit.  Mame  Cruik- 
shank  is  spending  the  winter  in  Paris,  111. 

Ella  Huestis  is  at  Vassar  College  studying 
hard,  and  still  remembers  her  Lasell  friends. 

Mabel  Taylor  Gannett  ('95)  of  Omaha, 
Neb.,  visited  Lasell  on  her  wedding  tour, 
East. 


Pres. — Catherine  Kendrick. 

Vice  Pres. — Isabella  Blackstock. 

Sec. — Nell  D.  Jones. 

Business  Man. — Joel  Lapowski. 

Critic. — Katharine  Jenckes. 

Ex.      Com. — Florence     Smith,     Josephine 

Haley,  Grace  Bullock. 
Guards. — Ellen  McGrew,  Edith  McClure. 

LASELLIA  PERSONALS. 

Edith  Harris  says  that  she  is  hungry  to 
talk  to  a  Lasell  girl. 

Emily  Bissell  ('99)  is  travelling  in  the 
west,  and  on  her  way  back  expects  to  stop 
and  see  Katharine  White  ('00). 

Ina  Scott  ('01)  sends  her  love  to  Kit, 
Kate  and  Isabelle. 

Harriette  Ward  writes  that  she  visited 
Ethlyn  Barber  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  had  a 
fine  time;  now  Ethlyn  is  in  New  Haven  with 
Harriette,  and  will  visit  Florence  Pooler  on 
her  way  back.  We  hope  to  have  her  with 
us  for  a  few  days  later. 

Josephine  Milliken  is  one  more  added  to 
the  list  of  those  girls  who  call. 

Floss  Plum  ('01)  seems  to  be  having  a 
fine  time  with  Indianapolis'  Lasell  girls. 

We  all  enjoyed  seeing  Ruth  Skinner  and 
Edith  Dustin  ('01). 

Kit  McCoy  is  taking  up  most  of  her  time 
making  her  Christmas  gifts. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Eliza- 
beth Wood  Kimball  to  Mr.  Harry  Elwin 
Adams  of  Haverhill. 

We  have  heard  of  the  engagement  of  Ber- 
tha Metcalf  to  Mr.  Gamwell.  Mr.  Gam- 
well  is  a  brother  of  Mabelle. 

Frances  Hamilton  sends  thanks  to  the 
person    who    sent    her    the    copy    of    the 
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Leaves.  Although  busy  with  her  music, 
she  often  thinks  of  Lasell  and  longs  for  "a 

good  jolly  time"  with  the  girls.  She  re- 
ports her  trip  abroad  this  summer  as  a  most 
delightful  one. 

Blanche  Gardner  ('oo)  expects  to  visit 
Helene  Wiedenmeyer  and  Edith  Harris  in 
Newark,  New  Jersey. 

Katharine  White  ('oo)  is  visiting  Mabel 
Woodward  of  Batavia,  N.  Y. 

Floss  Plum  ('01)  writes  of  good  times, 
but  would  like  to  see  the  girls. 

Isabella  Clemens  ('01)  is  enjoying  life  at 
home.  1 


Personals. 

— Georgie  Latham  made  a  three  weeks' 
visit  to  Chicago. 

— Lucia  Dwight  is  home  in  Albany,  N. 
Y.,  this  winter,  and  is  taking  painting  les- 
sons. 

— Mildred  Abell  attends  Miss  Ely's  school 
in  New  York,  and  is  enjoying  it  there,  but 
misses  the  "free  life  at  Lasell." 

— Genevieve  Stone  is  attending  school  at 
Wheeler  Hall,  in  Moorhead,  Minn. 

— Bertha  Granger,  Hornellsville,  N.  Y., 
who  went  blind  for  nearly  five  months,  is 
gradually  regaining  her  sight. 

— Mary  Mills  Irwin  and  Fave  are  at  Na- 
tional Park  this  winter. 

— Nel  De  Groff,  who  has  had  typhoid 
fever  is  getting  better. 

— Rosalie  Bennett  expects  to  visit  Lasell 
early  in  December. 


— Imogene  Ross  is  helping  her  father  in 
his  office. 

— We  hear  that  Eo  Schram  is  coming 
back  after  Christmas. 

— Tryphena  Uhrich  is  at  home.  She 
sends  her  love  to  her  friends. 

— Belle    Robinson    is    attending    Quincy 

Mansion. 

— The  engagement  is  announced  of  Har- 
riet Dalzell  of  Wheeling,  West  Virginia,  to 
Mr.  Richard  Parker  of  Medford.  Mr.  Park- 
er is  a  graduate  of  Tech. 

— Avila  Grubbs  spent  part  of  the  summer 
at  Magnolia,  Mass.,  and  there  met  Cara 
Sawin  ('96).  After  Christmas  she  ex- 
pects to  be  with  her  brother  in  Washington. 

We  were  all  grieved  to  hear  of  the  death 
of  the  father  and  mother  of  our  Annie 
Gwinnell,  ('88)  who  passed  away  within 
forty-eight  hours  of  each  other.  Death, 
truly,  did  not  long  separate  the  devoted  cou- 
ple. The  Newark  Evening  News  reports 
as  follows : 

"Followed  by  a  large  number  of  mourn- 
ers the  bodies  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  M. 
Gwinnell,  who  died  within  forty-eight  hours 
of  each  other,  were  borne  from  their  late 
home,  at  545  Mit  Prospect  avenue,  to  the 
Halsey  Street  Methodist  Church  this  after- 
noon, where  final  services  were  held  before 
they  were  taken  to  their  last  earthly  resting 
place  in  Mt.  Pleasant  cemetery. 

Many  friends  and  relatives  viewed  the  re- 
mains before  the  caskets  were  closed,  and  a 
number  of  the  most  intimate  friends  of  the 
couple  declared  their  deaths,  coming  as  they 
did  so  close  together,  to  have  been  the  result, 
almost,  of  Divine  intervention." 

m     * 

— Many  Christians  are  like  the  Leaning 
Tower  of  Pisa — as  far  gone  from  upright- 
ness as  it  is  possible  to  go  without  toppling 
over.  The  world  is  much  more  likely  to 
pull  over  the  Campanile  at  Pisa  than  the 
Campanile  to  lift  the  world. — S.  S.  Times. 
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The  Fad  of  Publishing  Love  Letters, 

I  fear  that  if  this  growing  fashion  of  pub- 
lishing the  love-letters  of  famous  poets  and 
novelists  is  not  speedily  done  away  with  it 
will  have  a  sorry  effect  on  the  literary  life 
of  our  times.  The  Brownings, — Robert 
and  Elizabeth, — Victor  Hugo,  and  Goethe 
have  already  had  their  tender  missives  pub- 
lished for  the  whole  world  to  read  and  now 
we  are  promised,  or  threatened  with,  an 
English  translation  of  the  love-letters  of 
Balzac,  which  were  recently  issued  in  book 
form  in  France. 

It  isn't  every  man  whose  love-letters  would 
read  well  in  a  book,  unless  they  were  care- 
fully edited  and  a  word  left  out  here  and 
there.  And  "they  say"  that  of  no  class  of 
men  is  this  more  true  than  it  is  of  poets. 
For  the  man  who  has  confined  his  writing  of 
lovey-dovey  epistles  to  just  one  dearest  wo- 
man in  the  world  it  would  not  be  so  bad, 
but  to  the  more  generously  disposed  lover, 
who  has  distributed  his  kind  words  among  a 
number  of  his  lady  admirers,  the  prospect  of 
seeing  them  printed  all  in  one  imperishable 
book  is  not  altogether  pleasing. 

As  a  matter  of  course,  I  cannot  speak  from 
experience,  but  I  fancy  there  are  so-called 
literary  men  among  us  to-day  who  would 
rather  remain  safely  in  semi-obscurity  than 
to  achieve  fame  and  run  the  risk  of  having 
all  the  love-letters  they  have  ever  written 
collected  in  book  form  for  posterity  to  pre- 
serve and  peruse.  If  we  must  henceforth 
write  all  our  love-letters  with  the  thought 
that  they  are  to  be  published,  it  is  safe  to 
say  that  there  will  not  be  quite  so  much  in 
them  of  real  interest  as  there  has  been  here- 
tofore.— From  the  February  Good  Cheer. 


DEBT    AND    DISASTER. 
Debt,   like   the  wire  mouse-trap   which 

You've  often  seen  no  doubt, 
Is  easy  to  slip  into,  but — 

It's   trying  to  get  out. 


A  Poem. 

Now  there  lives  in  Quality  Row 

Two  Seniors  who  are  "comme  il  faut" 

And  on  the  main  floor  may  be  found 

Two  sisters,  sweetest  here  around. 

And  what  connection  have  these  four! 

Just  listen,  and  you'll  ask  no  more. 

Indeed  the  girls  in  28 

Try  hard  to  keep  these  sisters  straight. 

When  Toddy  would  in  Boston  go 

To  see  things  at  Shreve,  Crump  &  Low, 

Or  Helen    chances  there  to  be 

At  Bent  &  Bush,  whom  do  we  see? 

With  Toddy  is  one  senior,  and 

With  Helen  is  our  other  friend. 

Ah,  yes !  the  girls  in  28 

Spend  time  to  keep  these  sisters  straight. 

At  half  past  nine,  oh,  then,  it's  true, 

The  four  must  part  for  hours,  a  few ! 

In  twenty-eight  they  say  good-bye, 

The  parting's  sad,  oh,  how  they  sigh! 

And  the  good-nights  are  long  drawn  out, 

How  can  they  part,  for  do  you  doubt 

That  these  dear  girls  in  28 

Just  love  to  keep  these  sisters  straight. 

■      ■ 

Good  Effects  of  Singing, 
From  the  medical  standpoint  singing  is  a 
most  important  exercise,  on  account  of  its 
influence  on  the  emotions,  on  the  respiratory 
movements  and  on  the  development  of  the 
lungs.  Nothing  better  shows  the  beneficial 
effect  of  singing  in  developing  the  chest  and 
warding  off  lung  diseases  than  the  great  pul- 
monary development  and  freedom  from  pul- 
monary disease  among  professional  singers. 
Their  general  health,  moreover,  is  exception- 
ally good,  and  this  is  probably  in  a  large 
measure  attributable  to  the  mere  exercise  of 
their  calling.  Such  therapeutic  importance 
do  I  attach  to  singing  (says  a  great  doctor) 
that  I  recommend  it  whenever  opportunity 
affords.  It  is  especially  useful  in  defective 
chest  development  and  in  chronic  heart  dis- 
ease. It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the 
singer  should  be  so  clad  as  to  allow  absolute 
freedom  of  the  chest  movements;  there 
should  be  no  constriction  of  the  neck  or 
waist,  the  collar  should  be  low  and  ample  and 
the  stays,  if  worn,  ample  and  loose. 
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In  looking  over  the  Exchanges  for  this 
month  it  was  almost  a  relief  to  observe  the 
absence  of  Commencement  orations  and 
lengthy  accounts  of  the  exercises.  Al- 
though these  items  are  of  intense  interest  to 
the  school  for  which  they  are  written — to  an 
outsider  they  mean  absolutely  nothing — and 
are  skimmed  over  to  get  at  the  more  inter- 
esting selections. 

The  Harvard  Lampoon  is  as  popular  as 
ever.  The  touching  scenes  between  Lampy 
and  his  mates  are  heartily  enjoyed — while 
the  other  jokes  ever  smack  of  something  new 
and  unexpected. 

The  Wesleyan  and  the  Mount  Holyoke 
contain — beside  their  usual  excellent  stor- 
ies— a  great  deal  of  good  reading  material. 

Altogether  we  are  quite  satisfied  with  our 
Exchanges  this  year,  and  are  glad  to  see 
them  come  in  to  take  in  turn,  their  places  on 
the  shelf  reserved  for  them. 


TO  WOME 


OUTFITTER  to  MEN 
AND  WOMEN. 

JO 9  fVASMNGTON  ST.  cor.  WESTBOSTDM. 


Jokes. 

Mrs.  M. — "Let  me  see  that  all  your  arms 
are  at  the  same  angle." 

Pupil.— "Yes,  on  the  bias." 

Miss  C. — What  is  the  difference  between 
heron  and  heroine? 

Miss  F. — A  heron  is  a  bird. 
Miss  C. — Well,  so  is  a  heroine. 

My  dear  Mr.  Wordsworth — 

What  do  you  think  of  bells  ringing  so  fre- 
quently at  Lasell.  Inquirer. 

•  .To  your  bells 

Give  seasonable  rest,  for  'tis  a  sound 
Hollow  as  ever  vexed  the  tranquil  air. 

— Wordsworth. 


Did  the  girls  in  No.  19  spend  a  pleasant 
evening  with  their  ancient  friend  ? 

The  names  of  unusually  deep  theological 
books  will  be  gladly  received  by  a  resident 
of  No.  37. 

A  Lasell  girl's  dress  should  always  look 
neat  as  long  as  Hook  and  /  are  here. 

Pupil  in  Senior  Lit. — "And  Chaucer  died 
principally  of  old  age. 

A  walking  encyclopaedia,  C.  E. 

m     m 

Those  Good  Old  Times. 

Grant,  if  you  like,  that  this  is  an  age  of 
shoddy,  of  popular  intellectual  super- 
ficiality, of  blind  social  antagonism,  of  self- 
ish warfare  and  of  aggressive  materialism, 
nevertheless  this  world  is  not  "all  a  fleeting 
show,"  whatever  Diogenes,  Schopenhauer, 
Calvin,  Moore  and  the  rank  and  file  of  pessi- 
mists in  prose  and  verse  may  say  to  that  ef- 
fect. On  the  contrary,  it  is  a  very  desirable 
world,  and  this  is  the  very  best  age  that  has 
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ever  come  to  the  children  of  men.  There 
has  never  been  a  time  in  human  history  when 
there  was  -so  much  enterprise,  knowledge, 
wisdom,  heroic  self-sacrifice  and  love  to  God 
and  man  as  there  is  today.  The  "good  old 
times"  compare  about  as  favorably  with 
these  times  as  a  tallow  candle  with  an  elec- 
tric light. — Good  Housekeeping. 

m      m 

Marriages. 

— Gertrude  Gladding  Hooper  to  Alexan- 
der Blair  Dunn,  on  Tuesday,  October  15,  at 
Baltimore,  Maryland.  After  December  1, 
"The  Normandie,"  Lenox  ave.,  and  119th 
street,  New  York  City. 

— Mary  Peck  Thomson  10  Omer  Cox,  on 
Tuesday,  October  22,  at  Crawfordsville,  In- 
diana. 

— Helen  Sperrv  to  Frederic  Augustus 
Lease,  September  26,  at  DesMoines,  Iowa. 
At  home  after  November  first  at  Bay  Point, 
California. 


Former  Pupils. 

Helen  Ramsdell,  Isabel  Bowers,  Corrinne 
Nickerson,  Nellie  Richards,  Josephine 
Chandler,  Lelia  Walker,  Grace  Washburn, 
Edith  Gale,  Elsie  Scott,  Charlotte  Curtis, 
Laura  Jones,  Ruth  and  Helen  Richell,  Sarah 
Lawrence,  Edith  Dustin,  Ruth  Skinner, 
Ruth  Talcott,  Mrs.  Ada  Swan  Rollins,  Mrs. 
Ruth  Seiberling  Pflueger,  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Warnock  Vanderbark  and  husband. 

The  following  have  been  favored  with 
calls  from  members  of  their  family :  Misses 
Arnzen,  Douglass,  Hughes,  Nickerson, 
Pooler,  Clokey,  Hill,  Thorne,  Ethel  Clark, 
Manchester,  Porter,  Lamb,  Osgood,  Ord- 
way,  Mann,  Hook,  Knight,  Ford,  Drake, 
Patterson,  Blague,  Fuller,  Folger  and  Hum- 
phrey. 


If  you  are  bald,  don't  get  the  blues, 
You're   not   beyond   repair; 

Just  ask  your  doctor  for  advice, 
His  bill  will  raise  your  hair. 


Blanket  Wraps 

For  the  Nursery. 
For  the  Sick  Room. 
For  the  Bath. 

For  Steamer  Traveling. 
For  the  Railway  Carriage. 
For  Yachting. 

For  Men,  Women,  Children  and  thg 
Baby,  $2.75  to  $35,  with  Hood  and 
Girdle  complete. 


Ladies'  Shirt  and  Golf  Waists, 
$5.00  to  $20.00. 

From  Madras,  Oxfords,  Cheviot,  French 
Percales,  English  and  French  Flannels, 
Silk  and  Moire  Poplin. 


A  Special  Department  for 

Ladies'  Golf  Waists, 
Bicycle  and  Golf  Skirts, 
Entire  Golfing  Suits. 

GOLF  CLUBS, 
GOLF  BALLS  and 
CADDY  BAGS. 


NOYES  BROS. 

Washington  and  Summer  Streets, 

BOSTON.  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Secret  of  Hospitality. — A  really  good 
hostess  is  one  who,  from  the  time  you  enter 
her  door  until  you  take  your  departure, 
makes  you  feel  on  good  terms  with  her,  your- 
self, and  your  surroundings.  By  her  pleas- 
ant manner,  her  kindly  words,  though  these 
may  be  but  few,  and  courteous  welcome,  she 
sets  you  at  ease  and  allows  you  to  feel  that 
she  is  pleased  to  see  you. 

— Music  must  be  in  the  heart,  or  it  will 
come  out  of  the  fingers,  notes,  not  music. — 

SEND  TO 

SCHIRMER'S  MUSIC  STORE. 

(The  Boston  Music  Company.) 

26  WEST  ST.,   BOSTON,  MASS. 

FOR 

Sheet  Music,  Music  Books,  Strings,  etc. 

Prompt  and  efficient  service  as  well  as  advantageous  price 
guaranteed.  The  Singer's  Guide,  the  Piano  Teachers' 
Guide  and  Choir  Masters'  Guide  sent  gratis  to  any  address. 


•     F.  WOODWARD 
Fish,  Oysters,  Eggs,  Canned  Goods,  Vegetables,  etc. 

Cor.  Auburn  and  Ash  Streets,  Auburndale,  Mass. 

GULLIVER    &    ALLEN 

Commission  Merchants. 

FRUITS  and  VEGETABLES 

References :  Fruit  and  Produce  Exchange,  Fourth 
National  Bank. 

4,  4   1-2  &n«l  5  South  5i«l«  &n«l  Front,  01<1  F&rjeuH 

Hall,   Boston- 


Xss  JL  JB  MTZmEL, 

WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  PRODUCE. 

WAVERLEY,    MASS. 
Telephone  Connection. 

JBL  IB.  TL.aver 

NEWEST  "FASHIONS  IN  SHOES 

Special  discount  to  students. 
144  TREMONT  STREET,  BOSTON. 


FINEST    ROAD-BED    ON    THE    CONTINENT. 


Boston  and  Albany  Railroad. 

THROUGH    CAR    SERVICE    IN    EFFECT    SEPTEMBER    20,    1900. 


No.  7 — Leaves  Boston  at  8.30  a.  m.  except  Sunday.     Wagner  buffet  drawing-room  car,  Boston  to  Albany. 
No.  15 — Leaves  Boston  at  10.45  a.  m.  daily.     Wagner  vestibuled  buffet  library-smoking  car  and  vestibuled 

sleeping  cars.       Boston   to   Chicago,   via  L.   S.  &  M.   S.  R.  R.  to  St.  Louis  via  Big  Four 

Route.       Dining  car  service. 
No.  19 — Leaves  Boston  at  2.00  p.  m.  daily.      The  North  Shore  Special  Wagner  buffet  vestibuled  sleeping 

cars,  Boston  to  Cleveland  and  Chicago. 
No.  23 — Leaves  Boston  at  3.30  p.  m.  except  Sunday.     Wagner  buffet  vestibuled   sleeping   cars,   Boston  to 

Niagara  Falls.      Tourist  sleeping  car,  Boston  to   Chicago. 
No.    37 — Leaves   Boston   at   6.00  p.   m.    daily.     Wagner  vestibuled  sleeping  car,  Boston  to  Cleveland  and 

Cincinnati  via  L.  S.  &  M.  S.  R.  R. ;  also  Wagner  vestibuled  sleeping  car,  Boston  to  Detroit 

and  Chicago  via  M.  C.  R.  R. 
No.  63 — Leaves  Boston  at  11.00  p.  m.,  except  Saturday.    Wagner  sleeping  car,  Boston  to  Albany,  arriv- 
ing at  7.^7  a.   m. 
For  information,  maps,  time-tables,  tickets  and  accommodations    in   drawing-room   and   sleeping  cars, 
apply  to  agents  of  Boston  &  Albany  Railroad  at  its  several  stations. 

J.  L.  WHITE,  City  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agent,  or  to  A.  S.  HANSON,  Gen.   Pass.  Agent. 


The  only  first-class  through  line  from  New  England  to  the  West. 

City  Ticket  Office,  366  Washington  St.,  Boston 
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Christmas. 


IF  there  is  any  one  time  more  than  another 
when  we  ought  to  try  to  make  ourselves, 
and  thus  to  make  others  happy,  it  is  at 
Christmas.  There  should  be  no  tears  or 
sadness  in  the  celebration  of  a  day,  which 
two  thousand  years  ago  brought  forth  a  joy 
so  great  that  it  has  descended  down  to  us, 
and  which  will  go  on  and  on  as  long  as  there 
is  any  one  to  whom  the  beautiful  story  may 
be  told. 

Years  ago,  even  in  A.  D.  138,  the  early 
Christians  understanding  "that  it  is  better  to 
give  thah  to  receive,"  began  many  of  the  cus- 
toms which  remain  to-day.        During  the 


middle  ages  Christmas  was  always  a  festive 
day.  The  high  and  low,  as  well  as  the  re- 
ligious orders,  united  in  a  gay  fantastic 
spectacular  or  dramatic  mystery.  The  par- 
cipitants  in  this  drama  were  dressed  in 
quaint,  singular  costumes  and  wore  grotes- 
que masks,  while  the  scenery  usually  repre- 
sented an  infant  Christ  in  a  cradle,  Mary 
and  Joseph  near,  and  the  sheep  or  oxen 
standing  around  them. 

About  this  same  time  it  became  the  fashion 
for  the  monks  to  sing  canticles.  In  our 
modern  carols  we  see  these  changed  and  im- 
proved until  they  are  well  called,  "snatches  of 
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angelic  strains."  When  singing  them  we 
should  remember  that  they  were,  at  the  be- 
ginning, supposed  to  represent  the  angels 
chanting  to  the  shepherds  watching  their 
flocks. 

Another  of  our  familiar  customs,  that  of 
decorating  our  homes  and  churches  with 
holly  and  mistletoe,  may  be  traced  still 
further  back,  or  until  we  find  the  ancient 
Druids  hanging  their  altars  with  ever- 
greens. They  thought  that  sylvan  spirits 
flocked  to  them  and  remaining  in  them,  pro- 
tected from  the  frost.  It  certainly  is  not 
with  this  thought  that  we  have  around  us  as 
much  of  the  dark  green  foliage  and  bright 
red  berries  as  is  possible,  but  rather  with  the 
idea  of  making  everything  gay  and  beauti- 
ful. 

Coming  down  to  modern  times,  all  the  dif- 
ferent countries  have  some  national  charac- 
teristic way  of  celebrating  this  natal  day. 
The  Germans  put  out  their  shoes  for  Santa 
Claus,  the  English  have  their  "yule-log," 
and  we  Americans  ....  why  we  all 
know  how  our  Santa  Claus,  gifts,  carols, 
and  holly,  without  mentioning  the  reunion 
of  the  families,  make  our  Christmas  seem,  to 
us  at  least,  the  most  beautiful  and  fitting  cele- 
bration. 


Christmas  Eve. 

Far,  far  away  in  Bethlehem, 

Two  thousand  years  ago, 
Andrew,  the  shepherd,  sat  at  meat, 
And  Rachel  croned  in  accents  sweet 

To  the  babe  in  the  cradle  low. 

The  burning  sun  was  sinking  fast; 

The  baby  fell  asleep ; 
"The  King  soon  cometh,  so  they  say," 
Quoth  Andrew  as  he  took  his  way 

To  feed  the  bleating  sheep. 

A  shadow  crossed  fair  Rachel's  brow. 

Ah !  how  she  longed  to  see 
The  King  of  Glory  on  His  throne ! 
"But  that  is  for  the  rich  alone," 

In  discontent  sighed  she. 


And  Andrew  murmured  to  himself 

Out  on  the  grassy  plain, 
"Will  God  despise  the  lowly  born, 
And  hold  the  poor  man's  lot  in  scorn, 

When  Christ  shall  come  to  reign?" 

And  now  the  night  has  settled  round 

Judean  plain  and  hill ; 
The  drowsy  shepherds  silence  keep; 
The  hamlets  now  are  wrapped  in  sleep; 

And  stars  the  heavens  fill. 

When  suddenly !  broke  forth  above 

In  splendor  all  divine, 
An  angel  bright,  a  wondrous  light, 
That  rent  the  curtain  of  the  night, 

A  vision  most  sublime ! 

"Fear  not,  ye  shepherds  of  the  plain, 
For  Christ,  the  Lord,  who  comes  to  reign, 
Is  born  a  babe  in  Bethlehem. 
Arise !  go  forth  and  worship  him." 

And  then  a  shining  heavenly  host 

Was  with  the  angel  there. 
The  frightened  shepherds  sore  amazed 
Felt  joy  and  rapture  as  they  gazed, 

And  heard  the  song  so  rare — 
"Glory  to  God  in  the  highest ! 
And  on  earth  peace  good-will  toward  men !" 

When  all  the  host  had  disappeared, 

The  shepherd  men  arose; 
"Come  seek" — they  cried  with  one  accord, 
"This  King  proclaimed  by  the  Lord, 

The  babe  in  swaddling  clothes !" 

Good  Andrew's  heart  with  joy  was  full. 

To  Rachel  first  he  came ; 
And  swift  together  to  the  place 
Where  Jesus  lay  they  went  apace, 

To  praise  His  holy  name. 

But  not  beneath  a  palace  roof 

The  Son  of  God  was  born; 
No  glad  attendants  round  His  head, 
Were  watching  by  a  costly  bed, 

Nor  purple  wrapped  His  form. 

Ah  no !  He  slept  beneath  the  sky, 

And  angels  hovered  near; 
And  meek-eyed  cattle  round  His  head 
Were  watching  by  His  manger  bed, 

The  shepherds  worshipped  here. 

No  discontent  felt  Rachel  now; 

No  longing  filled  her  breast ; 
For  Christ  had  come  to  her  made  known, — 
Not  for  the  rich  and  great  alone; 

He  gave  the  poor  man  rest. 

Thus,  far  away  in  Bethlehem, 

Two  thousand  years  ago, 
The  Christ-child  came  to  save  the  earth ; 
And  made  this  day  a  day  of  mirth, 

To  all  men  here  below. 

Helen  Ebersole. 
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AFTER  five  weeks  in  an  automobile,  from 
Buffalo  to  Boston  and  back,  one  thou- 
sand miles,  we  return  filled  with  wonder  not 
merely  over  covering  the  distance  in  this  de- 
lightful, independent  way,  but  in  finding  un- 
der our  own  blue  skies  beautiful  poetic  nooks 
and  corners,  and  stretches  of  country  almost 
unknown.  In  this  go-as-you-please  fashion 
over  hills  and  mountains,  through  forests 
and  valleys,  and  down  by  the  sea,  the  auto- 
mobile spies  out  many  secluded  spots,  and  the 
journey  is  a  revelation. 

Our  route  is  through  Batavia,  LeRoy, 
Rochester,  Canandaigua  and  Geneva.  Our 
first  glimpse  of  Geneva  is  from  the  hills;  we 
look  down  upon  green  tree  tops,  church 
spires,  old  colonial  homes  and  winding 
roads;  beyond  all  these  we  see  the  blue  lake 
glistening  in  the  sunshine.  We  spend  Sun- 
day in  this  patrician  little  city,  and  the  fol- 
lowing day  set  out  again  on  our  journey. 

We  pass  through  Auburn,  Syracuse,  and 
at  night  reach  a  primitive  little  tavern  in 
Oneida.  Our  journey  next  day  is  through 
the  Mohawk  Valley.  Fields  of  corn,  grain 
and  hops  are  scattered  along  the  roadside 
bordered  with  green  hedges  or  gray  stone 
walls,  or  wherever  there  is  a  chance,  the  only 
visible  boundary  line  is  a  mass  of  golden  rod 
nodding  its  yellow  plumes  above  the  brakes, 
thistles  and  blue  corn  flowers. 

All  day  long  we  are  driving  through  this 
valley,  the  scenery  changing  at  every  turn  in 
a  sort  of  cinematographic  fashion  as  the  au- 
tomobile rushes  on.  Utica  and  Herkimer 
are  passed,  and  towards  evening  the  road 
leads  along  the  side  of  the  valley;  a  wall  of 
rock  rises  high  above  us  on  one  side,  on  the 
other  far  below,  winds  the  river  reflecting 
the  crimson  glow  of  the  setting  sun. 

We  pass  through  Amsterdam,  Schenec- 
tady, and  made  a  moonlight  run  to  Albany. 


Leaving  Albany  the  next  morning  we 
climb  a  succession  of  steep,  stony  ridges,  the 
machine,  after  carrying  us  triumphantly  over 
them  all,  on  entering  the  valley  of  Lebanon, 
breaks  an  axle  and  delays  us  for  a  day  and  a 
half.  While  waiting  we  visit  the  queer  lit- 
tle shaker  village  on  Mount  Lebanon. 

After  putting  in  the  new  axle  we  go  over 
the  mountain  to  Pittsfield;  from  there  to 
Lenox,  and  by  wild  roads  through  the  very 
heart  of  the  Berkshires  to  Springfield,  Wor- 
cester, Auburndale  and  Boston. 

On  Labor  Day,  as  we  are  crossing  Charles 
River,  just  below  Auburndale,  a  pretty  scene 
brings  us  to  a  stop.  Up  and  down  the  river 
as  far  as  we  can  see  float  canoes  brilliant  in 
decoration,  carrying  young  people  who  are 
laughing,  singing  and  making  the  most  of 
the  holiday. 

Enquiring  our  way,  we  make  slow 
progress  upon  the  winding  roads ;  it  seems  to 
matter  very  little  which  we  take,  for  they  all 
run  in  circles  like  a  maze,  crossing  and  in- 
tersecting at  every  conceivable  angle.  At 
last  we  find  a  road  that  leads  to  the  seminary, 
where  Professor  and  Mrs.  Bragdon  give  us 
a  most  cordial  welcome. 

After  spending  a  week  in  and  about  Bos- 
ton, we  are  homeward  bound.  We  stop 
again  to  visit  Lasell,  but  time  presses,  and 
much  too  soon  the  automobile  stands  at  the 
door  puffing  and  panting  impatient  to  be  off. 
Professor  Bragdon,  desirous  as  ever,  that 
we  should  not  stray  from  the  straight  and 
narrow  path,  jumps  into  his  carriage,  drives 
ahead  across  the  bridge  and  points  the  way. 

Following  the  road  we  come  to  Lexington, 
Concord  and  the  Wavside  Inn,  where  we 
spend  a  night.  From  here  we  automobile 
to  Providence,  Narragansett  Pier  and  New 
Haven.  We  take  the  shore  road  which 
closely  follows  the  coast ;  the  sea  and  marshes 
are  with  us  almost  all  the  way,  and  here  and 
there  a  bit  of  woods  where  wild  grape  vines, 
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berry  bushes,  shrubs  and  flowers  grow  to- 
gether in  a  tangle.  Once  we  ferry  across  a 
river  from  "somewhere"  to  New  London, 
and  again  that  day  from  Lyme  to  "some- 
where." This  vague  indefinite  element  in 
automobiling  is  extremely  fascinating. 

We  stay  in  New  York  a  few  days,  then  up 
the  Hudson  through  the  beautiful  Rip  Van 
Winkle  country  across  the  state  to  Buffalo, 
over  the  Suspension  bridge,  through  Canada, 
St.  Catherines,  Hamilton,  London  and  Sar- 
nia,  wonderful  roads  all  the  way,  so  good 
that  we  fly  through  villages,  pass  pretty  vine- 
yards and  orchards,  just  catching  a  glimpse 
of  them. 

We  ferry  to  Port  Huron,  and  driving  over 
Michigan's  sandy  soil,  we  reach  Flint  after  a 
day's  run  of  one  hundred  and  forty  miles. 

This  is  the  destination  of  the  writer — the 
automobile  is  driven  on  to  Chicago,  reaching 
there  three  days  later,  and  completing  a 
2,600  mile  trip.  Looking  back  over  these 
endless  roads,  we  fancy  we  see  them,  in  days 
to  come,  gay  with  automobiles  hurrying  and 
scurrying  on — perhaps  to  wayside  inns 
where  old-time  hospitality  awaits  the 
wanderer.  The  roads  and  taverns 
improve;  the  traveller  no  longer  has 
a  care,  for  frightened  horses  and  reck- 
less drivers  have  vanished,  and  the  au- 
tomobile, King  of  the  road,  speeds  merrily 

on. 

Lulu  Orele  Eddy. 


Second  Sar.— Mabel  Shields. 
Third  Sar. — Mabel  Goodwin. 

Co.  C. 
Capt. — Ida  Mallory. 
Lieut. — Belle  Clokey. 
First  Sar. — Bessie  Y.  Fuller. 
Second  Sar. — Harriet  Childs. 
Third  Sar. — Mabelle  Whitney. 

This  year  Company  C  will  not  have  the 
usual  manual  of  arms,  but,  with  the  officers  of 
the  other  companies,  they  will  take  up  a  foil 
drill.  This  drill  is  the  result  of  nearly  two 
centuries  of  active  use.  The  modern 
foil  has  passed  through  all  stages,  from  the 
curved  blade  of  the  Arab,  to  the  long  rapier 
of  the  Spanish  gentleman,  and  to  the  shorter 
one  of  the  Englishman,  until  we  have  it  as 
it  is  now,  a  light  flexible  weapon,  suitable  as 
well  for  the  defense  as  for  the  attack. 


With  Fife  and  Drum. 


Drill  Officers. 
Co.  A. 
Capt. — Georgie  M.  Duncan. 
Lieut. — Joel  Lapowski. 
First  Sar. — Carrie  George. 
Second  Sar. — Miriam  Nelson. 
Third  Sar. — Edith  Sisson. 

Co.  B. 
Capt. — Ellen  Chase. 
Lieut. — Annie  Mae  Pinkham. 
First  Sar. — Lena  Armstrong. 


IT  was  the  fourth  of  May,  1775.  The 
mighty  shot  fired  at  Lexington,  and 
heard  round  the  world,  had  scarcely  ceased 
to  reverberate  in  the  hearts  of  American  pa- 
triots. All  were  still  tense  with  expectancy, 
when  into  the  sand  and  pitted  harbor  of  the 
little  village  of  Scituate,  on  the  rugged  coast 
of  Massachusetts,  came  poking,  one  morn- 
ing, the  ugly  block  nose  and  hideous  hull 
of  a  great  English  warship. 

The  purpose  of  her  coming,  too  plain  from 
the  first,  was  pitifully  evident  when,  let- 
ting down  the  small  boats,  her  stalwart  crew 
set  out  impatiently  for  land. 

At  six  that  night,  as  the  red  sun  set  above 
the  smoking  embers  of  the  poor  fishermen's 
cottages  of  Scituate  village,  it  shone  luridly 
on  the  pale  faces  of  two  resolute  girls,  who 
were  clinging  to  a  restive  horse,  and  to  the 
gray-bearded  man  mounted  on  him. 

"Don't  leave  us  long,  father,"  they 
shouted,  nervously,  as  the  horse  leaped  away 
up  the  road. 
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"No,  daughters,  by  noon  to-morrow,  I 
shall  be  back  with  half  the  Continental 
army,"  he  called  from  the  saddle. 

Early  the  next  morning  the  anxious  vil- 
lagers again  beheld  ominous  signs  of  great 
activity  on  the  deck  of  the  British  frigate. 
By  nine  o'clock  all  the  ship's  boats  were  thor- 
oughly manned,  and  well  on  their  way  to- 
ward the  shore.  Sir  James  Stockwell,  sit- 
ting with  Captain  Hardy  in  the  stern-sheets 
of  the  largest,  was  placidly  felicitating  him- 
self on  the  speedy  completion  of  their  com- 
mission in  Scituate,  when  suddenly  from  be- 
hind the  high  sand-cliff,  which  cut  off  the 
view  of  the  Boston  turnpike,  came  the  tri- 
umphant sounds  of  martial  music,  the  en- 
spiriting  notes  of  the  fife  and  the  drum. 

"The  Continentals  are  on  us !"  shouted  Sir 
James,  leaping  to  his  feet,  "back  to  the  ship !" 
In  twenty  minutes  the  old  frigate,  La  Hague, 
with  all  sails  set,  was  bearing  slowly  out  of 
the  harbor  on  the  starboard  tack.  Sir 

James,  leaning  on  the  ship's  rail,  bit  his  lips 
with  chagrin.  He  was  baffled.  But  just 
as  the  old  vessel  struck  past  the  last  sand- 
cliff  into  the  open  sea,  he  started,  and,  shad- 
ing his  eyes  with  his  hand,  leaned  far  out  to- 
ward the  land.  There,  marching  sturdily 
down  the  road  toward  the  town,  and  playing 
as  if  life  depended  on  their  exertions, 
tramped  two  girls,  fifeing  and  drumming  with 
all  their  might. 

Sir  James  boiled  with  rage. 

"Put  the  ship  about,  Captain!"  he  thun- 
dered. "The  hussies !  I'll  teach  them  to 
play  tricks  with  a  British  officer !"  Round 
swung  the  lumbering  old  craft,  the  davits 
creaked  piercingly  as  the  long  boats  slipped 
down  and  fell  splash  into  the  water  below. 
In  a  trice  the  men  were  ashore,  and,  quickly 
gathering  armfuls  of  dried  seaweed  and 
driftwood,  were  hastening  to  heap  it  against 
the  house  of  their  discomfitors.  The  warm, 
midday  sun  beat  glaringly  on  the  brilliant 


red  coats  as  Sir  James  stood  ready  to  fire  the 
great  pile.  He  smiled  grimly  as  the  fifing 
drew  nearer  and  nearer. 

"It's  time  you  were  getting  home,  my 
friends,"  he  said,  and  raised  the  torch  in  his 
hand. 

"Hold !"  shouted  someone  behind  him,  and 
the  fire-brand  was  dashed  fiercely  to  the 
ground  by  a  dust-stained  rider,  who  leaped 
from  his  exhausted  horse  and  turned  to  sa- 
lute a  commanding  figure  behind  him. 

"You  are  my  prisoner,  Sir  James  Stock- 
well,"  said  General  Washington  without 
dismounting,  "surrender  your  sword !" 

At  six  o'clock  that  night,  the  British  frig- 
ate, La  Hague,  again  sailed  out  of  Scituate 
harbor,  carrying  Sir  James  and  his  sailors, 
but  this  time  a  company  from  the  Conti- 
nental army  of  America  sailed  with  them. 
Thus  the  old  town  of  Scituate  was  saved,  as 
by  miracle,  with  fife  and  with  drum. 

L.  Evelyn  Bates. 
December  3,  1901. 
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Tales  of  a  Wayside  Inn. 

Prelude. 
The  Wayside  Inn. 

A  road  lead  from  the  station  brown, 

Across  estates  of  great  renown, 
To  an  Inn,  wihich  stood  upon  the  hill. 
In  the  midst  of  a  village,  calm  and  still. 

"A  region  of  repose  it  seems, 

A  place  of  slumber  and  of  dreams." 

This  Inn  so  great  is  called  Lasell, 

And  those  of  us  who  know  it  well, 
Remember  how  in  ancient  time, 
(For  so  there  goes  a  legend  rhyme). 

A  chieftain  strong,  and  mighty  bore, 

From  out  his  goodly  treasure  store, 
Some  mysteries,  of  unknown  tongue, 
To  the  Inn,  where  white  man  found  and  sung 

The  songs  of  knowledge  and  of  name 

From  which  Lasell  has  gained  its  fame. 

"Around  the  fireside   at  their  ease 

There  sat  a  group  of  friends,  entranced 

With  delicious  melodies ; 
Who  from  the  far-off  noisy  town 
Had  to  the  Wayside  Inn  come  down 

To  rest  beneath  its  old  oak  trees. 
And  though  of  different  clime  and  speech, 
Each  had  a  tale  to  tell,  and  each 

Was  anxious  to  be  pleased,  and  please." 

Let  me  in  outline  sketch  them  all; 

Here  gathered  now  within  this  wall: 
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The  first,  a  maid  of  quiet  ways ; 

"A  student  of  old  books  and  days, 
To  whom  all  tongues  and  lands  were  known, 

And  yet,  a  lover  of  her  own; 
Books  were  her  passion  and  delight," 
And  she  gave  to  her  maids,  insight 

Of  English  old  and  new,  that  we. 
Might   learn    to  talk   most   perfectly. 

When  Armour's  Extract  now  we  see, 

We  can't  help  think  of  that  beef  tea, 
We  had  one  night  so  cold  and  fair, 
When  to  her  room  we  did  repair. 

"A  poet,  too,  was  there,  whose  verse 

Was  tender,  musical  and  terse ; 
Who,  not  too  eager  for  renown, 
Accents,  but  does  not  clutch  the  crown !" 

Among  her  works  of  greatest  fame, 

There  are  so  many  to  be  named, 
Which  deal  with  life  at  old  Lasell, 
And  of  our  trials  she  does  tell. 

And  last,  one  comrade  Bripgs  does  come ; 

Eccentric  and  most  always  dumb, 
Except  when  called  upon  to  tell 

Of  his  own  views  about  Lasell. 

Lo !  clothed  in  furs  from  head  to  feet, 

He  came  in  from  the  cold  and  sleet 
To  join  our  happy  company, 
\nd  make  us  all  with  him  feel  free. 

And  thus  around  the  hearth  fire's  glow 
Our  friends  were  gathered  in  a  row. 

Each  had  a  tale  they  wished  to  tell 

About  the  life  at  old  Lasell. 

The  first,  to  which  the  lot  was  cast, 
Was  to  our  student,   who  at  last, 

A  tale  so  old.  yet  new,  began, 
And  thus  this  simple  story  ran. 

The  Student's  Tale. 

Listen,  my  friends,  and  you  shall  hear 
A  story  of  this  Inn  so  dear. 

Not  long  ago,  one  autumn  day, 

A  company,  so  grand  and  gay, 
Came  to  Lasell  from  far-off  towns 
Of  greatest  wealth  and  great  renown. 

And  strange  to  say,  this  happy  throng 

Was  formed  of  maidens,  fair  and  strong. 
And  how  these  old  halls  rang  with  shouts 
Of  joy  and  laughter  here  aboutsj 

And  oft  the  portals  swung  aside 

To  let  the  stranger  softly  glide 
To  the  reception  room  right  near, 
Where  they  might,  if  they  chose  to  hear, 

The  laughter  of  the  maidens  fair, 

Who  had  so  kindly  gathered  there 
To  welcome  all  the  maids  so  new, 
And  keep  them  from  that  fatal  blue. 

Ere  long  it  was  their  turn  to  act, 

And  business  great  they  did  transact. 
To  register  they  first  did  go, 
And  there  their  names  were  writ  in  a  row, 

And  from  what  town  they  had  sojourned, 

Until  their  very  faces  burned 
With  longings  to  go  back  again; 
B*1!'  =nch  a  wish  was  all  in  vain. 

Soon  this  was  finished  and,  at  last 

With  all  their  petty  troubles  past, 
They  took  their  keys  and  softly  tread 
The  long  and  narrow  stairs,  which  lead 


To  rooms  of  sizes,  great  and  small, 

Leading  from  out  a  narrow  hall. 
The  sights  which  they  had  seen  so  far, 
Since  they  had  left  their  parlor  car, 

Of  country  and  of  old  Lasell, 

Had  made  them  say,  "Now  all  is  well." 
As  they  thus  stood  in  such  a  state 
With  all  these  thoughts  in  their  small  pate; 

A  bell  did  ring,  which  made  them  start, 

And  almost  stopped  their  beating  heart. 
Then  some  one  knocked  and  said — "Don't  fret, 
Enough  of  this  you  soon  will  get. 

It's  nothing  but  the  dinner  gong, 

So  do  not  think  it's  something  wrong." 
About  our  company  you  've  heard, 
And  do  not  think  this  tale  absurd ; 

As,  in  a  word,  I  've  tried  to  tell 

Of  their  first  day  at  old  Lasell. 

Briggs'  Tale. 

"My  dear  friends  all,  bow-wow,  bow-wow ! 
I  smile  to  you  as  I  make  my  bow. 

I'm  Professor  Briggs  of  old  Lasell. 

Alumnse  dear,  you  know  me  well. 
Pray,  listen  to  me,  I  am  speaking  now. 

If  a  dog's-eye-view  of  this  world  you  would  see, 

Just  close  your  eyes  and  listen  to  me. 

The  world,  we  all  know,  is  a  little  green  hill 
On  top  of  which  stands  a  house  so  still 

Where  many  charming  maidens  be. 

From  morn  till  noon,  from  noon  till  night, 

I  lie  and  doze  in  the  bright  sunlight, 
Through  my  half-closed  eyes  I  see  pass  by 
Shoes  little  and  big,  shoes  slow,  shoes  spry — 

So  many  shoes  bewilder  my  sight. 

So  I  fall  asleep  and  dream  of  my  youth 
Before  I  was  burdened  with  cares-forsooth ; 
Yet  't  is  not  old  age  that  wears  me  out, 
But  my  weight  of  care  for  these  girls  all  about, 
Lest   they   should  be   thoughtless,    or   loud,   or   un- 
couth. 

But  maidens  like  mine  't  is  a  joy  to  meet, 
I  am  proud  to  walk  with  them  down  the  street. 
And  I  see  to  it  well,  that  no  low-born  cur 
Shall  accost  my  maidens,  as  though  he  were 
'Ristocratic  enough,  Lasell  girls  to  greet. 

One  matter  for  years  has  weighed  on  my  mind. 

A  remedy  for  it  I  could  not  find. 

On  the  hurdy-gurdy  I  mentally  scowl, 
So  I  rend  the  air,  with  a  vigorous  howl, 

Whenever  his  music  he  starts  to  grind. 

A  broad  education  for  girls,  I  am  sure 
Should  include  no  tunes  but  the  classically  pure ; 
And  this  is  the  reason  I  growl  at  the  bell 
And  try  my  best,  fire-alarms  to  quell. 
'T  is  not  good  for  girls  such  sounds  to  endure. 

I  do  not  know  what  my  future  will  be — 
The  palmists  have  not  read  my  palm  for  me, 
I  am  waiting  appointment  as  "Captain  of  drill" 
Or  "Protector  in  chief  of  this  Little  Green  Hill." 
'T  is  truly  high  time  I  received  some  degree. 

I  have  made  my  will,  this  school  to  endow 
In  a  unique  way — I  must  not  say  how — 
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And  all  I  ask  my  fate  to  tell, 
Is  that  my  ghost  may  haunt  Lasell 
And  fill  the  night  with,  "Bow-wow,  bow-wow !' 

The  Poet's  Tale. 

"You.  wish  me  to  tell 
In  my  turn  a  tale. 
Oh,  see  the  fire  glow, 
And  hear  the  wind  wail. 
It  brings  to  my  mind 
A  time,  long  ago ; 
Winter  days  at  Lasell 
Amidst  ice  and  snow. 
Have  you  already  heard 
Of  the  class  '02? 
Five  and  twenty  were  they, 
Ah  !  how  much  they  knew. 
There  was  Jonie,  the  fair, 
En-deering  to  all. 
By  her  goodness,  herself, 
Who  can't  her  recall? 
Two  captains  there  were 
In  this  wonderful  class. 
The  one  in  the  Maine 
Was  a  very  sweet  maid. 
T'other  none  can  Ohase 
From  memory's  shade. 
And  who  can   forget 
The  Belle !     And  that  one 
Whose  Grace  was  well  known. 
Indeed,  I  might  run 
This  song  on  forever, 
And  still  make  no  end 
Of  the  class  '02. 
For  all  my  thoughts  bend 
To  the  virtues  of  these ; 
Their  sayings  and  deeds. 
What !  now  past  midnight, 
Well,  yes  we  must  needs 
Seek  rest  and  repose. 
My  friends,  some  day 
May  you   meet  this   class 
One  by  one,  and  you  '11  say, 
"How  lucky  the  school 
That  had  them  to  teach ;" 
For,  indeed,  now  their  fame 
'Does  everywhere  reach." 

Finale. 

"These  are  the  tales  so  new,  so  old, 

In  idle  moments,  idly  told" 
By  these  few  friends,  who  're  gathered  here, 
Beside  the  hearth  fire's  ruddy  cheer. 

And  thus  the  bell  does  calmly  strike, 

Ten  minutes  after  nine  at  night; 

Which  means  the  author  now  must  cease 
Or  else  her  fame  she  will  decrease. 

These  last  ten  minutes  have  been  filled 

In  writing  verse  where  all  is  still. 

So  farewell !  friends  of  Wayside  Inn, 
And  ye  fair  maids  now  cease  your  dire. 

For  all  is  quiet  at  Lasell 

Nine-thirty  bell  does  ring,  Farewell ! 
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If  you  will  please  people,  you  must  please 
them  in  their  own  way,  and  as  you  cannot 
make  them  what  they  should  be,  you  must 
take  them  as  they  are. 


Personals. 

— Bertha  White  is  now  teaching  school  at 
Peterboro,  N.  H. 

— Alma  and  Louise  Hubbard,  accom- 
panied by  their  father,  sailed  this  Saturday 
for  the  Mediterranean  ports. 

— Lillian  Alexander  is  visiting  in  Phila- 
delphia. 

— Beulah  DeForest  Wright  has  a  dear  lit- 
tle baby  girl,  who  was  born  in  July. 

— Thekla  Levi  and  Elsie  Ellenbogen  were 
bridesmaids  at  the  wedding  of  Thekla's  sis- 
ter, which  took  place  last  month  in  New 
York. 

— Elfleda  Bond  married  Dr.  Edgar  Good- 
speed,  in  Chicago,  last  month.  She  was 
here  in  '97  and  '98. 

— While  Elsie  Reynolds  ('00)  was  at  the 
Bi-centennial  at  Yale,  she  met  Harriet  Ward 
('01)  and  had  a  short  chat  with  her. 

— Ella  Brightman  Ricketson  has  a  baby 
girl,  born  Dec.  3. 

— Catherine  Mason  ('99)  writes  that  she 
is  married,  and  that  the  name  of  her  husband 
is  Mr.  Coupland.  We  wish  Catherine  much 
happiness.  Catherine  Moses  is  to  have  her 
coming-out  party  New  Year's  night. 

— Bessie  Lum  is  enjoying  herself  this  win- 
ter visiting  friends,  and  at  the  same  tima 
keeping  on  with  her  music. 

— Bell  Robinson's  engagement  to  Carrol 
Davis,  Newport,  Vermont,  is  announced. 

— Nellie  Feagles,  in  writing  for  the  Lasell 
Calendar  from  136  20th  street,  Toledo,  Ohio, 
sends   a   greeting   also,    "a    little   late    for 
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Thanksgiving,  and  too  early  for  Christmas,  Flossie  Stedman  Richards.        She  longs  to 

but  heartfelt  just  the  same."       Her  mother  visit  Lasell  and  means  to  do  so  the  first  time 

and  she  leave  soon  for  a  two  months'  stay  in  she  is  in  Boston. 

Minneapolis,   and  while  there  her  address  — Bessie    Campbell   of   Topeka,    Kansas, 

will  be  2105  Bryant  avenue,  South,  care  of  writes  for  a  Lasell  Calendar,  and  sends  her 

H.  N.  Owen.      The  remainder  of  the  winter  wishes   for  a   prosperous  and  happy   year. 

they  hope  to  spend  in  California,  remaining  She  is  visiting  with  her  cousin,  Metta,  in 

there  until  time  to  coach  through  Yellow-  Milwaukee,  633  Lake  Drive,  and  has  been 

stone  Park.         She  hopes  to  see  Mr.  Brag-  having  "a  most  delightful  time." 

don  in  California,  and  wishes  to  be  remem-  rnu.  a  „,„„;,.„.  cjj„*»j  t  •*      a.  t        u 

,       ,,     ...    /■„,.     .  A  he  Amusing  Side  of  Life  at  Lasell. 

bered  to  all  the  Lasell  friends.  .  

— We  had  a  pleasant  note  from  Jennie  [  DON'T  believe  there  is  any  amusing 

Raymond  Geyer.       She  is  doing  her  best  to  1      side  of  our  school  life!"  do  I  hear  some 

make  the  New  York  Lasell  banquet  a  success  Lasell  girl  emphatically  exclaim  ?     Well,  let 

this  year.  us  examine  it  a  little  for  a  few  moments  and 

— Mildred  Faxon  of  Kansas  City,  Mo.,  is  see.         Perhaps  this  very  young  lady  is  so 

spending  the  winter  in  our  vicinity.       She  closely  identified  with  this  side  of  the  life 

is  at  18  Royal  street,  Watertown,  Mass.    We  here  that  she  cannot  easily  distinguish  it 

hope  that  we  may  see  her  often.  from    the    serious    side    of    our    existence. 

The   following  have   been   favored   with  Now,  there  is  no  reason  why  she  should  feel 

calls  from  members  of  their  family : —  in  the  least  offended  at  this  statement  for, 

Misses    Clokey,    Knight,    Cranston,    La-  truth  to  tell,  we  are  all  more  or  less  connected 

powski,  Hill,  Hook,  Upham,  Ellwood,  Os-  with  this  side  of  life  in  general,  and  each  of 

good,  George.  us  helps  to  furnish  her  share  of  amusement 

Former  pupils — Marion  Stafford,  Emma  for  others. 

Sutherland,  Mrs.  Edith  Howe  Kipp,  Mrs.  It  would  doubtless  be  an  easy  matter  for 

Jennie  Myrick  Gibbs,  Mrs.   Sally  Ellwood  any  one  of  our  number  to  write  a  series  of 

Wirt,  Mrs.  Lillie  Fuller  Merriam,  Mrs.  Carl  good  sized  volumes  on  "The  Trials  and  Trib- 

Cushing.  ulations  of  Life  at  Lasell."      I  wonder  that 

— Bishop  Earl  Cranston,  of  Portland,  some  brilliant  mind  has  not  e'er  this  corn- 
Oregon,  paid  his  daughter  a  little  visit  at  piled  such  a  worthy  work  of  art,  and  there- 
Thanksgiving.  We  were  all  glad  for  Miss  after  modestly  offered  it  as  a  gift  to  our 
Ruth.  school  library.      Worn,  indeed,  would  be  the 

— Ethel  Johnson  ('99)  sends  subscription  covers,  and  soiled  the  pages  before  such  in- 

for  the  Leaves  and  best  wishes  to  Lasell  for  spiring  and  gratifying  books  had  spent  many 

the  holiday  season.  weeks  on  some  of  the  now  empty  shelves  in 

— Almena  Seagrave  still  remembers  old  our  book  cases.      Let  us  take  a  few  of  the  il- 

friends.      She  has  been  teaching  and  enjoys  lustrations  of  our  hardships  from  these  same 

it.       She  reports  May  Collins  as  well,  and  imaginary  books  (for  we  all  know  them  by 

Jessie  Hunter  Rouse  and  Maude  Parks  Phil-  heart,  even  though  they  are  as  yet  unwritten) 

lips   housekeeping;  that  Blanche  Ford  Em-  search  them  carefully  and  diligently,  and  see 

mick   "makes   such  a   cute  little   wife  and  if  there  can  possibly  be  found  any  trace  of 

mother."      She  hears  occasionally  from  Ger-  fun  or  amusement  between  the  lines  of  these 

trade  Gleason   Shepard,   May  Tulleys  and  heart-rending  tales. 
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The  first  tale  of  woe  reads  somewhat  like  blessings,  and  who  bravely  stay  ?  Here  is 
this :  "Of  all  the  trying-  experiences  in  the  another  short  extract  from  our  book  of  trib- 
life  of  a  young  lady,  who  leaves  her  happy  ulation :  "To  state  the  matter  briefly,  La- 
home  for' the  new,  unknown  experience  of  a  sell  girls  have  too  much  to  do,  and  the  ner- 
year  at  college  or  boarding-school,  the  most  vous  strain  which  each  student  undergoes  is 
trying  assails  her  at  the  very  beginning,  and  simply  enormous."  If  there  is  any  truth  in 
valient,  indeed,  is  she  who  successfully  wards  this  statement,  who  is  to  blame  for  this  state 
off  this  first  and  unexpected  thrust.  It  is  of  affairs  ?  Possibly  the  girls  themselves, 
certainly  trying  to  live  in  a  place  where  no  but  let  us  follow  them  through  one  of  their 
one  loves  and  admires  you,  where  no  one  busy  days  and  find  out  for  ourselves, 
seems  inclined  to  wait  upon  you  or  to  do  Some  one  has  said  that  time  lost  in  the 
your  bidding,  and  above  all,  where  everyone  morning  may  be  pursued  all  day  long,  but  it 
makes  you  feel  that  wherever  you  may  be,  can  never  be  overtaken.  We  have  all  proved 
yet  you  are  in  the  way,  and  out  of  your  prop-  the  truth  of  this  thought,  time  and  again,  any 
er  place.  Then,  those  teachers !  each  of  Lasell  girl  will  tell  you  so,  but  she  will  not 
whom  you  must  consult  successively,  and  confess  just  how  much  precious  time  she 
who  seem  to  have  conspired  all  together  i0Ses  in  this  way.  It  is  useless  to  speak  of 
against  you  personally,  in  order  to  prevent  the  wicked  delight  of  indulging  in  fifteen 
you  from  taking  your  "pet  studies."  minutes'  sleep  after  that  "horrid"  gong  has 

This  pitiful  tale  is  all  very  true  from  the  boisterously  traveled  through  the  corridors, 
"new  girls'  "  standpoint,  but  let  us,  who  are  or  0f  the  flurry  which  takes  place  in  the  re- 
now  older  and  wiser  than  they,  consider  it  maining  fifteen,  but  it  is  worth  while  to  speak 
carefully.  It  is  amusing,  to  say  the  least,  0f  the  amusing  scenes  that  are  presented  to 
to  observe  a  fair  young  maiden,  who  has  al-  him,  who  has  the  sense  of  humor  before 
ways  been  idolized  in  her  home  and  shielded  spoken  of  on  the  way  to  the  dining-room, 
from  all  possible  annoyance,  suddenly  thrust  Watch  the  countenances  and  the  accompany- 
into  a  community  where  there  are  one  hun-  ing  varying  expressions  thereupon,  which 
dred  and  fifty  other  girls,  just  as  fair  and  as  hurry  past  in  quick  succession  down  the 
deserving  as  she  who  push  her  into  the  back-  stajrs  some  m0rning  when  you  have  plenty 
ground  as  fast  as  she  puts  herself  forward.  0f  leisure  and  you  will  laugh  to  yourself  I  am 
Now  we  wise  ones  see  plainly  enough  that  sure;  however,  it  is  never  safe  to  show  signs 
this  is  the  best  thing  which  could  possibly  of  your  mirtn  at  such  a  time, 
happen  to  such  a  girl,  but  she  thinks  herself  After  breakfast,  which  is  "such  a  waste  of 
the  most  afflicted  creature  in  the  universe,  tjme»  t0  the  busy  girl,  the  operations  of  the 
and  often  times,  sad  to  tell,  after  pathetic  day  begin  with  a  vigor  not  to  be  surpassed. 
tales  of  woe  have  been  dispatched  to  her  Everywhere  one  sees  Specials,  Preps.  Fresh  - 
"dearest  ones"  at  home,  she  suddenly  disap-  men>  SophSj  juniors,  and  grave  Seniors  hur- 
pears  from  our  view,  to  be  gathered  tenderly,  rying.  to  and  f ro  with  anxiety  depicted  on 
we  trust,  into  the  arms  of  those,  who,  if  they  every  face>  We  reCognize  the  latter  be- 
only  knew  what  was  for  the  greatest  good  of  cause  of  their  gowns>  which  are  so  very  con- 
their  darling,  would  have  cruelly  (?)  in-  venient  for  morning  wear.  Listen!  Have 
sisted  upon  her  completion  of,  at  least,  one  yQU  looke(j  at  y0Ur  algebra?  What  a  dread- 
year's  course  of  training  at  Lasell.  ful  lesson  in  literature !      I  haven't  even  had 

But  how  about  those  who  appreciate  their  Qne  m}nute's  time  to  open  my  French  book ! 
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I  am  so  scared  to  go  to  German!  are  ex- 
amples of  the  good  mornings  which  fly  back 
and  forth  between  these  worried  human  be- 
ings. They  surely  deserve  our  pity  who 
carry  so  much  of  the  responsibility  and  care 
of  the  world  on  their  shoulders.  The  ner- 
vous strain  must  be  almost  unendurable  in 
the  case  of  such,  who  even  after  they  have 
done  their  best  dare  not  leave  the  rest  lest 
some  calamity  occur  in  the  world's  history. 
Shall  we  sit  back  and  pity  ourselves,  or 
shall  we  stand  up  like  women  and  confess 
that  we  do  magnify  thousands  of  mere  trifles 
in  our  school  life,  until  they  become  like  hor- 
rible monsters  with  open  jaws  and  horrible 
fangs  crouching  in  readiness  to  seize  and 
crush  us  poor  little  creatures  who  stand 
spell-bound,  gazing  at  them  with  large 
frightened  eyes  and  contracted  brows  ?  Just 
watch  yourself  carefully  through  one  of 
those  trying  days,  where  every  person  seems 
to  have  a  grudge  against  you,  and  you  may 
be  surprised  to  find  that  you  occasionally  en- 
force the  ranks  of  the  rest  of  us,  who  are  the 
makers  and  sustainers  of  the  amusing  side  of 
life  at  Lasell. 


Pres. — Bessie  Draper. 

Vice  Pres. — Edna  Lockwood. 

Sec. — Mabel  Shields. 

Treas. — Callie  LeSeure. 

Ex.  Com. — Lena  Armstrong,  Florence  Eber- 

sole,  Edith  Ebersole. 
Music  Com.— Edith  Sisson,  Mildred  Nicker- 

son. 

Ushers.— Emily    Brookfield,    Eleanor    Ell- 
wood. 

Critic,— Mabel  Goodwin, 


Pres. — Catherine  Kendrick. 

Vice  Pres. — Isabella  Blackstock. 

Sec. — Nell  D.  Jones. 

Business  Man. — Joel  Lapowski. 

Critic. — Katherine  Jenckes. 

Ex.      Com. — Florence      Smith,      Josephine 

Haley,  Grace  Bullock. 
Guards. — Ellen  McGrew,  Edith  McClure. 


November  19 — "Do  you  have  to  go  to  a 
different  table?"  "Why  is  everyone  chang- 
ing," is  but  a  sample  of  the  questions  asked 
one.  Tuesday,  the  nineteenth,  the  mystery 
was  cleared  up  at  dinner.  When  we 
were  about  to  be  seated,  down  came, 
in  a  long  line,  those  girls  to  whom  we 
all  look  up — our  seniors.  How  proud  we 
were  of  them,  as  we  saw  them  for  the  first 
time  in  the  dignity  of  cap  and  gowns.  How 
often  we  turned  to  look  at  them  sitting  at 
their  long  table.  Mr.  Leon  H.  Vincent 
was  the  lecturer  for  the  evening,  and  his  sub- 
ject was  "Emerson,,  the  Man,"  which  was 
thoroughly  enjoyed  by  all — even  the  seniors, 
so  greatly  impressed  with  their  new  dignity 
were  also  much  impressed  with  the  evening 
talk.  We  are  always  glad  to  welcome  Mr. 
Vincent,  and  are  all  looking  forward  to  his 
next  lecture  on  "Dickens," 
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November  22 — Thanks  to  Miss  Bates  and  which    played    throughout    the    afternoon. 

Mr.  Jewett,  we  heard  the  concert  of  the  Har-  After  full  justice  had  been  done  to  the  "good 

vard  and  Yale  musical  clubs  on  Friday  even-  things,"  we  retired  to  the  gymnasium,  and 

ing  before  the  big  game,  all  enjoying  them-  all  enjoyed  dancing  until  too  soon  the  time 

selves,  both  at  the  concert  and  while  waiting  came  to  leave  for  Boston.       Several  parties 

for  the  train  afterwards,  for  there  were  also  had  been  gotten  up,  and  most  of  the  girls 

some  of  the  Yale  club  there,  who  gave  us  se-  closed  this  very  happy  Thanksgiving  day  in 

lections  and  made  the  time  pass  quickly.    Of  one  or  another  of  the  theatres  in  the  city. 

course  the  Harvard  girls  thought  Harvard  November   30. — At   the    1.40  period   we 

did  the  best,  and  the  wearers  of  the  blue  were  heard  a  lecture  by  Madame  Goldstein  on  the 

sure  that  Yale  was  by  far  better,  but  we  will  subject,  "The  French  Woman."        As  she 

compromise  and  say  that  the  last  two  selec-  said,  being  French  herself,  and  also  being  of 

tions,  when  both  Harvard  and  Yale  sang  first  other  nationalities,  also,  on  both  sides,  she 

"Bright  College  Years,"  and  then  "Fair  Har-  was  cosmopolitan  in  her  remarks,  and  could 

vard,"  were  fully  as  enjoyable  as  any  of  the  scarcely  be  called  one  sided  in  her  views, 

preceding    numbers,     for     it     showed     the  She  brought  in  many  characteristics  of  the 

friendly  spirit  existing  between  the  two  col-  American  and  English  women  in  her  talk, 

leges.  contrasting  them  with  the  French,  which  il- 

November  23 — Another  gala  day  for  the  lustrated  more  clearly  her  subject.       In  the 

girls,  when   they   were   allowed   to  see  the  evening,  those  of  us  who  did  not  have  a 

much  talked  of  Harvard- Yale  game.    There  chance   to   see   Julia   Marlowe   during   the 

was  little  heard  all  the  forenoon,  but  talk  of  Thanksgiving  vacation,  had  an  opportunity 

the  game,  and  when  the  girls  left  at  noon,  it  to  see  her  in  her  charming  role  of  Mary  Tu- 

seemed    very    quiet    around    the  Seminary,  dor  in,  "When  Knighthood  was  in  Flower," 

The    supporters     were    about    evenly    di-  and  not  one  but  what  said  when  it  was  over, 

vided  between  the  two  colleges,  and  many  tnat  they  would  like  to  see  it  again.       The 

were  the  surmises  on  the  result  of  the  game,  r°le  is  one  which  gives  her  a  fine  opportunity 

but  it  was  clearly  shown  that  Yale  was  the  to  display  her  wonderful  talent,  and  we  were 

one  expected  to  win;  so  great  was  the  sur-  none  of  us  disappointed  in  her. 

prise  on  both  sides  when  Harvard  played  A  Lasell  Caller. 

such  a  good  game  and  made  such  a  glorious  

victory,  and  happy  were  the  Harvard  girls  on  A  A  ISS  Marshal,  Mr.  Harland  is  waiting 

the  return  trip.  lYl      in  the  reception  room." 

Thanksgiving,  November  28. — Would  the  "Thanks,  I'll  be  down  right  away.    Girls, 

girls  have  been  "so  sorry"  for  those  of  us  do  I  look  alright?      I'm  sure  that  bow  isn't 

who  were  not  going  away  during  the  vaca-  on  straight!      There,  doesn't  that  look  bet- 

tion,  if  they  could  have  looked  in  upon  us  in  ter  ?      A  little  further  back  you  say  ?       No, 

the    dining-room    Thanksgiving   afternoon.  I  don't  like  that!         Oh,  I  must  hurry,  or 

Far  from  it,   for  a  happier  gathering  has  Jack  will  think  I'm  never  coming." 

hardly  ever  been  seen  at  Lasell.       The  din-  "Remember  me  to  him." 

ing-room  was  beautifully  decorated,  and  the  "Be  sure  and  don't  sit  on  the  sofa !" 

girls  in  their  light  dresses  made  a  very  pretty  "Don't  forget  what  I  told  you !" 

picture.      The  most  excellent  dinner  was  all  These  words  of  her  friends  followed  Grace 

the  more  enjoyed  because  of  the  orchestra  as  she  hurried  down  the  corridor. 
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The  reception  room  was  almost  dark,  and 
Jack,  sitting  there  alone,  wondered  if  it  was 
true  that  he  would  soon  see  the  little  girl  for 
whom  he  had  come  all  the  way  from  New 
Haven.  Would  this  half  year  at  school 
have  changed  her?  Would  he  still  have  a 
chance,  or  had  some  lucky  Harvard  fellow 
stepped  in  ?  Such  thoughts  flitted  through 
his  brain,  when,  hearing  the  rustle  of  a  skirt 
and  a  familiar  tread,  he  looked  up  and  saw, 
standing  hesitatingly  in  the  door-way,  a 
dainty  little  figure. 

"Grace!" 

"Oh  Jack !  Is  this  really  you,  and  here  at 
Lasell?" 

On  the  way  to  the  parlor  Grace  kept  up 
a  lively  chatter,  while  Jack  was  satisfied 
to  look  down  upon,  what  to  him,  was  a  vis- 
ion of  loveliness.  He  lost  none  of  those 
vivacious  and  charming  expressions  which 
were  constantly  changing  as  she  talked. 

"See,  here  are  our  mail  boxes.  Don't  they 
look  interesting?" 

"Which  is  mine?  There,  that  little  one, 
away  up  there  at  the  top." 

"Yes,  it  is  hard  for  one  of  my  size  to  look 
in,  especially  at  mail  time,  when  there  is  a 
crowd." 

"Sit  on  the  sofa?  No,  indeed !  We  are 
told  that  that  isn't  proper  for  a  young  lady. 
I  like  this  tete-a-tete  the  best." 

"Yes,  it  is  a  grand  day,  and  I  would  love 
to  go  canoeing,  but  really  Jack,  I  don't  dare 
to  ask." 

"A  coward!  There,  I  never  thought 
that  of  you." 

"Why  don't  I  dare  then  ?  Well,  you  see, 
I  have  just  asked  to  go  to  Boston  on  Mon- 
day to  see  Julia  Marlow  and,  and — let's  don't 
talk  about  that  any  way.  I  want  to  hear 
about  what  you  have  been  doing.  I  know 
you  have  had  such  a  good  time  you  never 
have  thought  of  me." 

"Now,  Jack,  you  mustn't  talk  like  that. 


Suppose  someone  should  hear  us,  what 
would  they  think?" 

"You  were  only  trying  to  prove  .  .  . 
Well,  I  guess  you  hardly  know  what  you 
were  trying  to  prove,  so  do  be  good  and  tell 
me  about  Yale.      How's  Mr.  Thomson?" 

"That  isn't  interesting?  Well,  I  don't 
see  why.  You  don't  want  to  talk  about 
that?  You  want  to  talk  about  Lasell. 
Oh,  Jack,  you  don't  mean  that  you  have 
come  out  here  to  see  the  other  girls,  and  I 
thought     ..." 

"I  misunderstood  you?  Now  just  look 
at  that,  here  comes  Myra  Bettsbury  with 
her  caller.  I  know  she  is  going  to  sit  right 
down  in  here,  and  we  were  having  such  a 
nice  time." 

"No,  one  can't  go  any  place  else.  Of 
course  it  is  of  some  disadvantage  to  have 
to  listen  to  two  conversations  at  the  same 
time,  because  there  are  so  many  callers;  but 
just  think,  she  won't  dare  to  say  a  word  for 
fear  we  might  hear." 

"What  am  I  thinking  about?  Of  course 
I  am  thinking  .  .  .  There  goes  that 
bell.  You  don't  really  have  to  go?  I'm 
so  sorry.  No  one  is  around,  so  I'll  go  to 
the  door  with  you." 

This  time  the  corridor  was  passed  with 
silence  on  the  part  of  both.  Jack  again 
looked  down  upon  the  little  person  by  his 
side,  only  now  his  face  had  a  dissatisfied 
look.  Could  he  never  see  her  alone?  In 
a  minute  he  would  be  gone.  He  looked 
around  and  saw  no  one. 

"Jack,  you  mustn't !" 

"Yes,  I  am  glad  you  came." 

"A  Harvard  man?  Can  I  ever  persuade 
.     .     .      Hush,  there  comes  someone!" 

"Yes,  I'll  write." 

"Every  day!      You  foolish  fellow." 

"Good-bye." 

And  Jack  disappeared  behind  the  front 
door. 
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Be  Courteous. 

Two  women  came  into  a  street  car  in  Fris- 
co. I  was  the  only  passenger,  and  was  sit- 
ting nearly  at  the  end  of  one  side.  One  of 
them  sat  between  me  and  the  end  of  the  car. 
There  was  just  room  for  her.  The  other 
stood  and  looked  at  me  and  said,  "Will  you 
move  along?"  Since  the  other  side  was  en- 
tirely empty  I  sat  still.  No.  2  then  sat  op- 
posite and  then  talked.  "Did  you  ever  see 
such  a  mean  thing  ?"  "Perhaps  he  is  deaf !" 
"Serve  him  right  if  he  is,  the  mean  thing!" 
etc. 

I  was  looking  out  of  the  window,  my  back 
partly  turned  to  them,  but  now  and  then  I 
looked  at  them  vacantly. 

Presently  No.  2  said,  "I'm  getting  lone- 
some over  here!  I'll  make  the  old  thing 
move!"  And  she  came  and  tried  to  insert 
herself  between  us  saying,  "Move  along 
now!"  But  I  sat  heavy  and  kept  my  eye 
out  of  the  window.  So  she  fumed  and 
talked  in  coarse  phrase  her  opinions  of  me, 
and  sat  again  on  the  other  side. 

I  tell  you  all  this  to  show  how  some  fe- 
males (I  don't  like  to  say  ladies  or  women) 
make  it  hard  for  men  to  keep  polite  to  wo- 
men in  general.  Why  didn't  No.  1  see  the 
whole  vacant  side  and  take  her  seat  there 
where  No.  2  could  sit  by  her  ? 

Why  should  any  one  of  a  party  of  people, 
women  or  men  or  mixed,  take  one  seat  ex- 
pecting a  half-dozen — or  even  one — to 
"move  along,"  when  there  are  double  seats 
in  the  car  ?  I  see  it  often  and  wonder  at  the 
impudence  of  it. 

You  must  be  considerate  if  you  expect  con- 
sideration. You  must  show  the  courtesy 
you  expect  from  men.  C.  C.  B. 

m      m 

If  you  would  relish  food,  labor  for  it,  be- 
fore you  take  it;  if  you  enjoy  clothing,  pay 
for  it  before  you  wear  it;  if  you  would  sleep 
soundly,  take  a  clear  conscience  to  bed  with 
you.  'Franklin." 


The  Clock. 

There  lives  at  Lasell  the  most  modest  of  lasses, 
As  mute  as  the  wall,  when  not  calling  the  classes. 
Strong  of  build,  firm  of  hand,  with  Old  Time  she 

can  grapple, 
Looking  out  from  her  niche  by  the  door  of  the 
chapel. 

There 's  a  man,  an  old  man,  living  next  her  this  year, 
And  of  all  his  attentions  she  's  heedless  I  fear, 
For  't  is  this  way ;  though  she  had  ne'er  seen  him 

before 
She'd  heard  him.         What  wonder  she  thought 
him  a  bore. 

Grim  of  countenance,  grey,  and  a  temper  ferocious, 
And  a  pedigree  famed  through  a  voice  most  atro- 
cious ; 
These  qualities  all,  had  this  hard-shelled  old  Gong; 
But  a  Clock  at  Lasell  has  no  time  to  go  wrong. 

One  night  about  midnight,  all  quiet  the  halls, 
This  Clock,  by  the  chapel,  was  roused  by  loud  calls. 
Of  heart-rending,  hair-raising,  summons  for  aid, 
From  the  Gong.      Poor  old  fellow,  what  noises  he 
made ! 

Three  times  from  this  throat  came  these  cries  of  re- 
sistance ; 

But  the  Clock  never  answered,  nor  offered  assistance. 
She  was  up  to  the  times,  and  expected  this  scene, 
Because  it  had  happened  on  last  Hallowe'en. 


A  Diplomatic  Procedure. 


MY  friends  were  very  much  amused 
when  I  began  to  practise  ventrilo- 
quism. The  very  idea  of  lily-white  Edith 
making  her  voice  come  from  all  sorts  of  odd 
corners  was  absurd,  so  they  said.  But  I 
only  laughed,  "Make  just  as  much  fun  of 
me  as  you  like,  some  day  I  will  show  you 
what  I  can  do."  As  it  was,  my  art,  as  I 
called  it,  amused  myself  and  my  little  son, 
who  never  was  tired  of  listening  to  me.  One 
morning  my  husband  told  me  that  he  in- 
tended to  make  a  trip  to  a  neighboring  city 
that  day,  and  probably  would  not  return  un- 
til late  in  the  night.  He  suggested  that  I 
have  a  friend  stay  with  me,  but  I  thought 
that  the  servants  would  be  sufficient  pro- 
tection. 

"If  a  burglar  should  get  in,"  I  said,  "I 
will  frighten  him  away." 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  "You  would  be  a  ter- 
rifying object  to  a  burglar." 
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That  evening  I  was  in  the  nursery  until 
quite  late,  making  my  son's  tin  soldiers  talk, 
and  giving  voices  to  the  animals  in  his 
menagerie.  After  going  to  bed,  I  soon 
feel  asleep,  to  be  awakened  by  a  slight  noise 
in  my  room.  Supposing  that  my  husband 
had  returned,  I  said  sleepily,  "Is  that  you, 
Harry?  Don't  bother  to  undress  in  the 
dark,  I  am  awake."  And  I  turned  over  and 
touched  the  electric  button  by  the  bed.  In- 
stantly the  room  was  in  a  blaze  of  light.  I 
could  see  my  husband  bending  over  my 
dressing-table,  but  he  seemed  to  have  sud- 
denly changed  in  appearance.  Then  I  saw 
his  face  in  the  mirror,  horrors !  it  was  not  my 
husband,  but  a  burglar — perhaps  a  murderer. 

In  my  fright  I  did  the  most  foolish  thing 
I  could  have  done,  I  jumped  out  of  bed  and 
started  towards  the  door.  The  burglar 

turned  around,  he  had  a  revolver  in  his  hand. 

"Don't  be  scared,"  he  said,  "I  am  not  go- 
ing to  hurt  you.  I  am  only  looking  for 
your  diamonds." 

Although  I  was  very  frightened,  I  real- 
ized that  I  must  not  show  my  fear,  so  I  look- 
ed at  him  bravely.  He  was  not  very  large, 
and  not  at  all  dangerous  looking.  In  fact, 
he  was  quite  an  unusual  burglar. 

"Well,"  he  said  politely,  "Are  you  going 
to  get  them  for  me?" 

I  did  not  move.  I  thought  of  my  little 
one  sleeping  in  the  misery  above;  I  thought 
of  how  happy  he  had  been  that  evening;  I 
thought  of — my  ventriloquism  !  And  with 
that  thought  came  hope.  I  would  frighten 
that  burglar,  and  make  him  drop  his  revol- 
ver. 

Meanwhile  he  was  growing  impatient. 
"If  you  will  not  oblige  me,  I  must  get  those 
jewels  myself,"  he  said,  and  moved  towards 
my  chiffonier.  In  the  top  drawer  of  that 
chiffonier  were  my  diamonds !  I  quickly 
started  to  go  to  the  burglar,  turned  my  head 
slightly,  and  made  a  most  terrific  yell  come 
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from  the  darkness  of  the  hall.  Oh,  that 
yell !      It  would  have  frightened  a  dead  man. 

My  burglar  jumped,  and  dropped  his  re- 
volver. I  picked  up  the  weapon  and  pointed 
it  at  him.  How  brave  I  felt!  "Now,"  I 
said,  "We'll  see  who  will  have  my  dia- 
monds." 

The  man  smiled.  "Well,"  he  said,  "You 
are  plucky,  and  mighty  clever,  but  you  can't 
keep  that  up  very  long.  Anyway,  you  don't 
know  how  to  manage  that  gun." 

My  heart  sank,  for  he  was  right,  my  cour- 
age was  failing,  and  the  hand  that  held  the 
revolver  was  shaking.  I  started  to  back  to- 
wards   the    door,    but    he  sprang    forward, 

"Now,  none  of  that.  Give  me  that  re- 
volver, or  I'll  have — " 

"You !"  said  a  deep  voice  behind  him,  and 
he  turned  to  find  himself  in  the  arms  of  my 
big  English  butler,  who  had  entered  from 
the  dressing  room  behind  him.    The  burglar 
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was  soon  on  the  floor  with  James  sitting  up- 
on him,  while  I  did  the  usual  silly  thing — I 
fainted. 

I  came  to  my  senses  just  in  time  to  see  my 
visitor  escorted  down  stairs  by  two  blue- 
coated  officers  of  the  law.  Just  then  there 
was  a  hurried  step  in  the  hall,  and  my  hus- 
band came  in,  surprise  and  alarm  in  his  face. 

"Why,  Edith,  what  does  this  mean?"  he 
asked  ? 

"Nothing,"  I  replied  faintly,  "I  have  just 

captured  a  burglar." 

When  the  story  was  finally  told  him,  he 
looked  at  me  with  astonishment  and  admira- 
tion. 

Jokes. 

Miss  S. — "Why!  on  Thanksgiving  they 
eat  three  hours  at  a  stretch." 

Mr.  J. — "If  I  do  that  they'll  have  to  car- 
ry me  out  on  a  stretcher." 

"Why  are  S-Ch-se's  shoes  too  small?" 

"Because  the  man  didn't  make  her  stand 
up  when  she  bought  them." 


£  XiCHAIiCES 


Among  the  Exchanges  of  this  month  we 
welcome  the  Raquet,  which  contains  quite  a 
number  of  readable,  original  stories. 

The  Dean  Megaphone,  likewise — though 
unassumingly  bound — has  its  share  of  good 
material,  including,  in  this  month's  issue,  a 
poem,  "A  rose,  a  ring — and  a  life,"  together 
with  a  short  sketch  of  child-life — rightly 
designated,"  Golden  Days." 

Other  Exchanges  that  deserve  special 
mention  are,  The  Beacon,  The  Tripod,  The 
Converse  Concept,  and  (?)  The  Question 
Mark. 


Blanket  Wraps 

For  the  Nursery. 
For  the  Sick  Room. 
For  the  Bath. 

For  Steamer  Traveling. 
For  the  Railway  Carriage. 
For  Yachting. 

For  Men,  Women,  Children  and  the 
Baby,  $2.75  to  $35,  with  Hood  and 
Qirdle  complete. 


Ladies'  Shirt  and  Golf  Wais  s, 
$5.00  to  $20.00. 

From  Madras,  Oxfords,  Cheviot,  French 
Percales,  English  and  French  Flannels, 
Silk  and  Moire  Poplin. 


A  Special  Department  for 

Ladies'  Golf  Waists, 
Bicycle  and  Golf  Skirts, 
Entire  Golfing  Suits. 

GOLF  CLUBS, 
GOLF  BALLS  and 
CADDY  BAGS. 


NOYES  BROS. 

"Washington  and  Summer  Streets, 

BOSTON.  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 
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The  Bowdoin  Quill  has  the  especial  merit 
of  producing,  once  a  month,  several  short 
poems.  The  art  of  creating  poetry  has  so 
died  out  of  late,  that  such  "choice  bits"  are 
duly  appreciated. 

Marriages. 

— Maude  Whitney  to  Harry  Talcott 
Coggeshall  on  Thursday,  the  twenty-first  of 
November,  at  New  York  City.  At  home 
after  the  sixteenth  of  December  at  "The 
Cairo,"  Washington,  D.  C. 

— Grace  Luella  Newland  to  Mr.  Howard 
Bowen  on  Tuesday  evening,  November 
twenty-sixth,  at  Wilmette,  Illinois.  At 
home  after  December  seventeenth,  6327  Par- 
nell  avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

— Catherine  Staples  Mason,  to  Mr.  Har- 
old Jennings  Coupland,  on  Tuesday,  Novem- 
ber  twenty-sixth  at  Boone,  Iowa. 

GULLIVER    &    ALLEN 

Commission  Merchants. 

FRUITS  and  VEGETABLES 

References:   Fruit  and  Produce  Exchange,  Fourth 

National  Bank. 

4r  4  1-2  aij4  5  South  5i<l«  AO«I  Front,  ON  F&oeuil 

H&H,   Boston- 


"I  hate  to  put  this  letter  in  the  box,  Mary." 
"Why." 

"Because  I'm  sure  to  think  of  something 
else  I  want  to  say  as  soon  as  I  let  go  of  it." 


SEND  TO 


SCHIRMER'S  MUSIC  STORE. 

(The  Boston  Music  Company.) 

26  WEST  ST.,    BOSTON,  MASS. 


FOR 


Sheet  Music,  Music  Books,  Strings,  etc. 

Prompt  and  efficient  service  as  well  as  advantageous  price 
guaranteed.  The  Singer's  Guide,  the  Piano  Teachers' 
Guide  and  Choir  Masters'  Guide  sent  gratis  to  any  address. 


Zi.  A.  J«  MrTMR., 

WHOLESALE  DEALER  IN  PRODUCE, 

WAVERLEY,    MASS. 
Telephone  Connection. 


FINEST    ROAD-BED    ON    THE    CONTINENT. 


Boston  and  Albany  Railroad. 

THROUGH    CAR    SERVICE    IN    EFFECT    SEPTEMBER    20,    1900. 


No.  7 — Leaves  Boston  at  8.30  a.  m.  except  Sunday.     Wagner  buffet  drawing-room  car,  Boston  to  Albany. 
No.  15 — Leaves  Boston  at  10.45  a.  m.  daily.     Wagner  vestibuled  buffet  library-smoking  car  and  vestibuled 

sleeping  cars.       Boston   to   Chicago,   via  L.   S.  &  M.   S.  R.   R.  to  St.  Louis  via  Big  Four 

Route.       Dining  car  service. 
No.  19 — Leaves  Boston  at  2.00  p.  m.  daily.      The  North  Shore  Special  Wagner  buffet  vestibuled  sleeping 

cars,  Boston  to  Cleveland  and  Chicago. 
No.  23 — Leaves  Boston  at  3.30  p.  m.  except  Sunday.     Wagner  buffet  vestibuled   sleeping  cars,   Boston  to 

Niagara  Falls.      Tourist  sleeping  car,  Boston  to   Chicago. 
No.   37 — 'Leaves   Boston   at  6.00  p.   m.   daily.     Wagner  vestibuled  sleeping  car,  Boston  to  Cleveland  and 

Cincinnati  via  L.  S.  &  M.  S.  R.  R. ;  also  Wagner  vestibuled  sleeping  car,  Boston  to  Detroit 

and  Chicago  via  M.  C.  R.  R. 
No.  63 — Leaves  Boston  at  11.00  p.  m.,  except   Saturday.    Wagner  sleeping  car,  Boston  to  Albany,  arriv- 
ing at  7.K7  a.  m. 
For  information,  maps,  time-tables,  tickets  and  accommodations    in   drawing-room   and   sleeping  cars, 
apply  to  agents  of  Boston  &  Albany  Railroad  at  its  several  stations. 

J.  L.  WHITE,  City  Pass,  and  Ticket  Agent,  or  to  A.   S.  HANSON,  Gen.   Pass.  Agent. 


The  only  first-class  through  line  from  New  England  to  the  West. 

City  Ticket  Office,  366  Washington  St.,  Boston 
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9  mci 
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20. 
25, 


The  Editors  will  be  glad  to  receive  from  the  students  and  Alumnce  any  communications  and  items 
interest  to  the  school. 


Editorials. 

WE  are  entering  upon  another  year.    Per-         This  age  seems  to  be  an  age  of  speciall    s 

haps  many  of  us  think  we  have  not  Men  often  spend  years  of  study  and  prep;  i 

made  the  best  of  all  our  opportunities  in  the  tion  on  the  art  which  is  to  be  their  life-wc  r 

year  just  past.    Usually  many  resolutions  are  They  keep  it  uppermost  in  their  minds 

made  and  few  kept,  but  it  seems  as  though  study  only  those  things  which  pertain  tc 


one  resolution  made  and  kept  would  be  of 
greater  value. 

We  are  now  are  fully  started  on  oii 
year.     Why  not  resolve  to  do  everyt 
undertake  in  the  best  way  possible? 
strive  for  the  best  in  little  things 
surely   gain   power   to    accomplish 
things.    This  term  means  to  all  of  us  a  busy 
time.     Why  not  get  the  best  out  of  it? 


we 
If  we 

-"c  will 


0   


Our  specialty   should  be  to   make  tl 
us  happy.        :  - 

■  have  to  look  forward 

The  happiness  <  ■       ■    s  is  th    • 
thing  in   a  successful  h 

li 
school  lifei      w-.,.   owiiuoi  is  su  like  a  is 
family  as  we  are  thrown  together  so  mi 
Would  not  a  good  resc " 
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be,  the  daily  happiness  and  comfort  of  our 
school-mates  ?  In  so  doing  we  would  surely 
lift  ourselves  as  well  as  others  to  a  higher 
plane  of  living. 

— The  Lasell  girls  will  read  with  regret 
of  the  death  of  Mrs.  Annie  Sawyer  Downs, 
which  occured  at  her  home  in  Andover,  De- 
cember 9th.  Those  who  had  the  good  for- 
*"t»e  to  hear  her  lecture  here  year  after  year 
will  think  of  her  with  only  the  most  pleasant 
of  memories.  A  friend  writing  of  her  says 
Mrs.  Downs  had  a  strong  individuality.  Her 
masterful  energy  impressed  itself  on  every 
one  who  knew  her.  Injustice  and  cowardice 
she  hated — affectation  and  shallowness  she 
scorned.  She  Was  fearless  in  the  utterance 
of  her  conviction.  She  was  enthusiastic  in 
the  proclamation  of  her  ideals.  No  one  ever 
knew  her  to  shirk  painful  responsibility.  Her 
patriotism  asserted  itself  in  kindling  eye  and 
glowing  cheek,  at  the  nation's  bugle  call.  Her 
namanity  reached  out  to  the  sufferer,  though 
she  was  against  a  thousand.  She  was  a 
champion  of  the  true,  the  beautiful  and  the 
good,  on  whom  a  whole  community  could 
lean.  It  was  hard  to  resist,  it  was  harder 
to  forget  her  plea  for  knowledge.  The  church 
found  in  her  an  intellectual  freshness  and  a 
moral  ardor  and  magnanimity  worthy  of  her 
Master. 


Letter  from  Mr.   Bragdon. 


Extract  from  a  Massachusetts  Lasell  Girl's 
letter  to  Mr.  Bragdon. 

"About  two  feet  of  snow  came  in  a  regu- 
lar blizzard,  cars  stopped,  people  stayed 
wl^-^^r  vht  overtook  them,  and  wind  and 
sleet  held  full  sway.  Now,  however,  the 
sleighing  is  excellent." 

Mr.  B.  as  he  reads  the  letter  wipes  from 
his  face  running  perspiration  caused  by 
wheeling  a  load  of  household  goods  300 
yards  in  the  hot  sun — not  too  hot  for  tour- 


ist or  other  loiterer  but  rather  hot  for  the 
working  man  or  for  one  who  walks  fast. 
From  where  he  sits  in  the  sun  (for  the  wise 
one  here  works  if  he  can  in  the  shade,  but 
sits  in  the  sun)  he  sees  prickly  pear,  geran- 
ium, rose,  calla  lily  and  lemon  hedges,  all  in 
full  bloom  except  the  first  which  is  in  yel- 
low fruit.  The  geranium  hedge  is  3  feet 
high  and  2  wide  and  their  rich,  red  bloom 
makes  a  strong  band  of  warm  color  150  feet 
long.  The  roses  are  white  and  another  more 
delicate  red  mixed.  I  count  100  callas,  a 
strong  clean  white.  The  sweet  odor  of  the 
lemon  blossoms  (sweeter  and  stronger  than 
orange)  dispute  with  that  of  an  immense 
heliotrope  row,  and  out  of  whose  flowers  the 
bees  are  buzzing  busily.  I  have  but  to 
stretch  out  my  hand  to  pick  fuchsias,  violets, 
lantanas,  and  a  walk  of  ten  yards  will  fill  my 
arms  with  twenty  varieties  of  most  delicate 
roses.  But  the  sun  beats  warm  and  I  retreat 
to  a  dinner  of  new  potatoes,  green  peas,  fresh 
tomatoes,  string  beans,  squash,  etc.,  etc.,  all 
grown  out  of  doors. 

How  queer  it  seems  that  the  conditions 
on  the  two  coasts  can  be  so  unlike!  I  never 
get  used  to  the  abstract  fact  tho'  I  soon  get 
used  to  either  condition  when  in  it.  In  two 
days  I  would  be  as  used  to  the  snow  and  ice 
and  hibernating  bushes  and  leaves  and  be  en- 
joying it  as  much.  Each  is  good  in  its  way. 
The  power  of  the  sun  declines  as  it  goes 
west  and  at  four  P.  M.  or  five  the  out-door 
worker  feels  it  cool  and  wants  to  work  hard- 
er or  put  on  extra  clothing,  and  at  night  I 
sleep  comfortably  under  the  same  coverings 
as  I  had  in  December  last  year  in  Auburn- 
dale. 

On  January  1st  Pasadena  will  have  its 
Annual  Tournament  of  Roses,  when  the 
marvelous  wealth  of  its  winter  flow- 
ering will  be  displayed  in  ways  that 
will     astonish     the     non-native.  Hay 

racks     will    be    arranged    as    floats    and 
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covered,   one   with   roses,   one  with   callas,  Jordan  of  Leland  Stanford,  Jr.,  University, 

one  with  geranium.     Carriages  will  be  cov-  whom    I    consider   one   of   the    sanest   and 

ered  so  that  you  can  see  no  carriage  or  har-  strongest  educators  living,  in  a  recent  widely 

ness,   with  marguerites,  heliotropes,  carna-  read    article    on    "The    Strength    of    being 

tions,  violets,  Chinese  lilies,  etc.       Bicycles  Clean,"    quotes   and    approves   your    Annie 

also  trimmed  as  the  carriages  are  and  horses  Payson  Call. 

under  saddle  seem  to  be  made  of  flowers  You,  at  Lasell,  are  in  contact  with  several 

only.     All  of  open  door  growth.  people  whose  strength  you  will  only  appre- 

But  these  children  never  knew  the  fun  of  date  when  you  have  left  their  circle.        I 

mittens  and  tippets,  of  frost  and  snow  balls  recommend  to  you  to  make  scrap-books  of 

and  sleds  and  skates.    The  rarest  of  delights  odd  and  quaint  epitaphs.       It  will  be  good 

is  an  excursion  to  the  mountains,  accessible  reading  in  a  dozen  years,  if  you  are  faithful 

here    by    Prof.    Lowe's    ingenious    electric  to  it. 

mountain  railway,  to  have  a  frolic  in  the  I  met  Mrs.  Kirkwood  of  Minneapolis  and 

snow  that  caps  the  Sierras  like  a  white  man-  she  says  Annie  will  be  here  in  February,  and 

tel.     But  only  the  well-to-do  can  afford  this,  a  Des  Moines  man  says  Winnie  Ewing  Cof- 

This  chain  of  mountains  that  protect  all  this  fin  is  coming  soon.     From  all  the  United 

valley  from  the  north  winds,  as  the  Alps  do  States  they  gather  here.     It  is  a  great  place 

the  Rivereras,  is  one  of  the  constant  joys  of  to    meet    people.       Last     Saturday    Grace 

the  nature  lover  and  one  of  the  charms  of  Thomas  and  I  went  to  the  top  of  Mt.  Lowe. 

Pasadena.    I  always  watch  for  the  violet  and  We  dined  at  Alpine  Tavern,  a  picturesquely 

purple  and  pink  of  sunset  upon  their  stout  set  hostelry  nearly  at  the  top.     The  waitress 

peaks  and  deep  valleys  and  often  in  the  day  who  helped  us  was  lately  from  Woodland 

when  there  are  clouds,   their  massing  and  Park  Hotel  and  remembered  me,  being  once 

changing  halts  me  in  my  work  to  gaze  and  a  waitress  at  the  Seminary !   From  the  Sem- 

admire  and  wonder.  inary  she  went  to  the  Bermudas — I  forgot 

Since  I  wrote  you  I  have  had  a  good  visit  to  ask  her  name, 

with    Grace    Thomas    Fonda,    who    looks  See  here!     Who  is  proof-reader  and  who 

so     well     and     strong,     and     had     a     lit-  wrote  out  the  list  of  Battalion  officers  in  the 

tie     chat     with     Grace     Harrison     whose  December  Leaves?    It  is  a  good  joke  on 

home    is    here    now.       Alice    West     (the  both.    What  does  she  mean  by  1st  Sar.,  2nd 

West    girls,    Alice   and   Elsa,    hailed    from  Sar.,  3rd  Sar.  ?    She  has — or  they  both  have 

Minnesota   when    at   Lasell)    has    married,  adopted   the   phonetic   method   of   spelling! 

Also  Katherine  Watson,  who  was  at  Lasell  Who  wrote  "A  Lasell  Caller?"    Guess  she'll 

from  Toledo,  Ohio,  is  now  Mrs.  Pugh  and  have  to  be  looked  after  when  she  says  "Good 

lives  here  in  a  tasty  bungalow.      And  whom  night"  to  her  caller.     I  noticed  a  good  deal 

should  I  meet  on  the  sidewalk  but  Harriet  about  dancing  and  the  theatre  on  Thanks- 

Dalzell  (at  Lasell  in  1894- 1895,  from  West  giving   day,    but   no  mention   of   going   to 

Virginia),   with  her  uncle,   Mr.   List;   also  church  in  the  morning!  I  trust  that  was  not 

Martha's  uncle.       They,  with  others  of  the  omitted  in  fact  as  in  report ! 

family,  are  at  Hotel  Green  for  a  while.    And  You  see  I  am  looking  on,  though  at  a 

Miss  Roth  met  in  Los  Angeles,  Anna  Kel-  great  disadvantage  because  of  distance,  and 

logg,  at  Lasell  in  1891-1893,  from  Chicago.  ]    picture    to    myself   Lasell    life    from    the 

I  want  you  girls  to  know  that  President  Leaves.      I  am  surprised  by  the  poesy  bud- 
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ding  forth.  Some  of  it  was  pretty  good.  I 
was  pleased  by  December  number.  More  of 
it  was  original  and  that  is  good. 

Maybe  the  Lasell  song  will  be  written 
this  year !  We  have  had  good  ones,  but  the 
popular  one,  the  one  to  be  sung  as  "Fair 
Harvard"  is  by  Harvard  boys,  or  "The 
Mountains"  by  Williams  boys,  has  not  come 
yet.  We  need  it.  Now  that  the  Glee  Club 
is  so  splendidly  on  its  feet,  it  is  a  good  time 
to  get  the  Lasell  song  which  shall  be  ours 
forever !  Do  you  all  know  the  Lasell  cheer  ? 
I  hope  so — if  not,  let  that  be  your  next  work 
in  Chorus  classes,  in  Gymnasium  after  din- 
ner, and  everywhere  (between  9  and  9.10  is 
a  good  time  for  it  in  different  halls,  each 
answering  to  other,)  until  it  is  so  familiar 
that  any  Lasell  girl  can  start  it  and  any  one 
can  sing  it  through !  It  is  so  musical  and  our 
own,  and  so  much  more  high  toned  than  the 
boomerang  thing  which  is  good  only  for 
high  schools  or  prep,  schools ! 

I  want  you  to  give  me  that  cheer  in  fine 
shape  the  next  time  I  come  to  chapel ! 

Well,  good-bye  all !  C.  C.  B. 

Dec.  30,  '01. 

m     * 

What  to  Cultivate. 

How  would  you  like  to  try  to  cultivate  the 
following  habits? 

An  unaffected,  soft,  distinct,  silver-toned 
voice. 

The  art  of  pleasing  those  around  you,  and 
seeming  pleased  with  them  and  all  they  may 
do  for  you. 

The  charm  of  making  little  sacrifices  quite 
naturally,  as  if  of  no  account  to  yourself. 

The  habit  of  making  allowances  for  the 
opinions,  feelings  or  prejudices  of  others. 

An  erect  carriage  and  sound  body. 

The  art  of  smiling  at  the  twice-told  tale  or 
joke. 

A  generous  heart  and  hand  for  all  in  dis- 
tress.— Selected. 


Who  Won? 


SEVERAL  of  the  fellows  were  gathered 
in  Williams'  room  at  Yale,  one  even- 
ing, discussing  things  in  general.  In  the 
talk,  something  was  said  about  the  disas- 
trous foot-ball  game  with  Harvard,  the  pre- 
vious Thanksgiving.  Although  several 
months  had  passed  since  that  sad  event,  the 
memory  of  it  was  still  fresh,  and  rankled  bit- 
terly in  all  true  Yale  hearts.  The  mention 
of  it  here  was  the  cause  of  much  discussion, 
and  amid  the  complaints  and  regrets,  Wil- 
liams broke  in  with:  "Say,  fellows,  you 
can  talk  all  you  like  about  the  glories  of  vic- 
tory, but  I'd  rather  be  the  one  who  loses, 
than  the  one  who  wears  the  much-talked-of 
victor's  crown,"  and  he  settled  himself  in  a 
big  chair,  with  a  sigh  of  contentment. 

The  others  laughed  in  chorus.  "What 
has  struck  you  now  ?  You  never  talked  that 
way  before.      What's  up?" 

Williams  smiled.  "Well,"  he  said,  "If  you 
care  to  hear  it,  I'll  tell  you  a  story  that  will 
back  up  my  statement,  for  myself,  at  least." 
"And  I'll  venture  it's  a  love  story,  by  the 
very  look  on  his  face,"  asserted  Williams' 
room  mate. 

"Yes,  it  is,  but  I'll  tell  it.  You  all  know 
Molly,  don't  you  ?  She's  the  girl  in  the  big 
picture  up  there.  That  stunning  girl.  You 
know  I  always  thought  she  was  just  right, 
but  the  trouble  was,  I  was  not  the  only  one 
who  thought  that.  You  see,  Molly  was  sort 
of  a  flirt,  she  was  good  to  all  of  us,  but  we 
never  could  say  that  anyone  had  the  lead.  It 
made  us  all  rather  careful. 

I  had  been  hanging  around  for  some  time, 
and  often  I  fancied  she  was  a  little  better  to 
me  than  to  the  others,  but  I  couldn't  be  sure. 
Last  fall,  Duncan  and  I  were  her  devoted 
slaves,  but  she  never  showed  either  of  us  any 
preference.  The  thing  came  to  a  climax  the 
night  before  the  game.      We  were  at  a  sup- 
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per  after  the  Glee  Club  concert,  and  of  course 
we  talked  of  the  prospects  for  the  next  day. 
As  luck  would  have  it,  Duncan  and  I  played 
quarter  on  t-he  two  teams.  Someone  men- 
tioned the  fact,  and  remarked  that  we  were 
fated  to  be  rivals  in  everything. 

Molly  blushed,  and  we  looked  conscious. 
Then  the  kind  person  went  on  to  say,  that 
the  fair  lady  might  fittingly  bestow  her  hand 
on  the  future  conqueror.  Molly  was 
game, — she  always  is, — and  she  said  rather 
gayly,  'That  is  a  splendid  idea,  I  now  prom- 
ise to  grant  my  favor  to  the  one  of  you  who 
wins  tomorrow.'  It  was  a  light  remark, 

but  it  had  serious  consequences  for  the  two 
of  us. 

You  all  know  how  the  game  went,  but  you 
can't  know  how  I  felt.  I  wasn't  playing  for 
old  Yale,  but  for  Molly.  Molly's  eyes  are 
Yale  blue.      Did  you  know  it,  fellows?" 

"Never    mind    the    eyes,    we    want    the 

story." 

"When  things  went  against  us,  right  from 

the  first,  I  felt  doomed.  I  could  see  Dun- 
can everywhere, — his  eyes  seemed  like 
snake's  eyes,  fairly  charming  me.  I  had 
always  liked  him,  but  now  I  hated  him. 

And  then  I  was  hurt.  Jove,  fellows, — 
and  they  took  me  to  the  side  lines  with  the 
blanket  over  my  head.  I  didn't  mind  the 
pain.  I  only  knew  I  had  lost  Molly.  For 
she  wasn't  the  girl  to  go  back  on  her  word. 

You  know  I  was  sick  for  a  time.  She 
wrote  me  a  kind  little  note,  just  as  a  sister 
would.  But  it  only  made  me  feel  worse.  I 
supposed  that  she  would  soon  marry  Dun- 
can, but  I  didn't  dare  to  ask  anyone,  and  no- 
body mentioned  her  name. 

One  day  when  I  was  sitting  up,  she  and 
her  mother  came  to  see  me.  Molly  looked 
dearer  than  ever,  and  I  felt  so  bad,  I  must 
have  acted  queer.  Anyway  Molly  said 
something  to  her  mother,  and  she  became 
occupied  with  some  pictures  in  another  part 
of  the  room. 


Molly  sat  down  by  me.  She  looked  re- 
proachful. 'Why  didn't  you  ask  me  to  come 
to  see  you  ?'  she  asked. 

I  was  surprised.  'I  had  no  right  to/  I 
said,  'Duncan,  you  know, — ' 

'Duncan?'  she  questioned,  her  blue  eyes 
wide  open.  'Yes.  Didn't  you  say  you 
would — ?' 

Then  Molly  laughed,  'Oh,  you  foolish,' 
she  said,  T  told  you  I  would  grant  my  favor 
to  the  one  who  won,  but — '  she  hesitated. 
'But  what,  Molly?'      I  said,  eagerly. 

Molly's  cheeks  colored,  'But  what  do  you 
care  for  my  favor,'  she  faltered,  'when  you 
can  have — myself?' 

Williams  stopped.  'There  is  no  need  to 
tell  any  more,  fellows,  but  I  want  you  all 
to  come  to  the  wedding.  And  didn't  I 
prove  my  point  ?'  " 

B.  W.  '02. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 


E.  T. — I  have  been  unable  to  find  any  au- 
thority for  supposing  the  "r'  in  your  name 
silent. 

B.  M. — It  is  indeed  bad  for  the  eyes  to 
sleep  with  a  strong  light  on  them.  I  do  not 
think  it  advisable  to  remove  the  transom. 

C.  M. — The  Sistine  Madonna  to  which 
you  refer,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Sistine 
Chapel  and  is  not  in  it. 

Perplexed  Miss. — You  would  doubtless 
find  something  on  the  subject  of  your  essay 
in  "The  World's  Almanac." 

Bostonian. — You  need  not  feel  badly.  Per- 
haps no  one  realizes  the  full  value  of  the  new 
dance.      It  is  better  to  go  slowly  at  first. 

M.  A.  R. — If,  as  you  say,  you  have  lost 
the  copy  of  the  Almanac  surely  no  one  can 
expect  you  to  know  anything.  Why  not 
buy  a  new  one? 

S-n-r-s. — You  might  ask  the  faculty  to  put 
more  back  seats  in  that  recitation  room. 
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Auburndale    to    Detroit  in  Twenty- 
seven  Hours. 


<( 


HERE  are  the  hacks.  Where  is  my  um- 
brella ?  What  did  you  say  the  ad- 
dress was?  Oh,  yes,  Norwood  ave.,  write  it 
down.  See  if  I  left  anything.  Don't  for- 
get that,  Isabelle.  Has  anyone  seen  my 
kodak?"  At  last  the  western  constituency 
of  Lasell  had  gone  to  Boston,  and  at  two 
o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  eighteenth  we 
were  all,  some  twenty-five  girls,  on  the  train 
which  leaves  Boston  for  Chicago  at  that 
time.  What  a  happy  party  we  were !  Each 
of  us  had  carefully  saved  out,  when  we  did 
our  Christmas  shopping,  three  dollars  and  a 
half  ($3.50).  The  three  dollars  for  the 
three  meals  we  would  have  on  the  train  be- 
fore we  reached  Chicago,  and  fifty  cents  for 
emergencies,  and  so  we  felt  with  our  tickets 
way  through,  and  the  prospects  of  reaching 
home  the  next  day,  we  were  indeed  well  pro- 
vided for.  At  Springfield,  Mass.,  came  the 
first  break  in  our  party,  for  there  some  of  the 
girls  left  us.  A  Wellesley  girl  had  the  lower 
berth  of  one  of  our  sections,  but  as  she  did 
not  seem  to  care  to  stay  there,  four  of  us 
were  seated  there  telling  fortunes.  Sud- 
denly our  friend  appeared,  and  asked  in  what 
she  tried  to  make  an  unconcerned  voice,  for 
her  hat.  We  looked  around,  no  hat  was 
visible,  and  the  Manisteeite  spoke  up.  "I 
don't  believe  your  hat  is  here." 

The  Wellesley  girl  looked  a  little  worried. 
"I  think,"  said  she,  "that  young  lady  (indi- 
cating a  well  built  Illinois  girl)  is  sitting  on 
it."  We  gave  little  gasps,  and  a  search  was 
made, — well,  one  look  at  the  hat  satisfied  us 
of  the  truth  of  the  statement.  We  were 
subdued  for  almost  five  minutes.  At  five 
we  made  our  way  to  the  diner  and  returned 
an  hour  later  minus  one  dollar  and  plus,  a 
tooth-pick.  The  porter  assured  us  at  7.30 
that  we  would  reach  Albany  by  seven,  of 


course  he  must  have  meant  seven  in  the 
morning,  though  we  were  due  there  at  seven 
at  night.  At  ten  we  arrived  in  Albany, 
where  we  waited  for  the  train  that  left  Bos- 
ton at  four  fifteen.  Here  more  of  the  girls 
left  us.  We  went  to  bed  hoping  that  we 
would  at  least  reach  the  suburbs  of  Buffalo 
by  morning.  In  the  morning  we  had  not 
yet  reached  Buffalo.  We  carefully  counted 
our  money,  and  some  of  us  decided  to  eat 
breakfast  and  go  without  dinner,  while 
others  decided  to  forget  the  pangs  of  hunger 
in  sleep  and  not  get  up  until  dinner  time. 
After  a  hard  struggle  we  succeeded  in  mak- 
ing our  way  to  the  dining  car  over  the  pros- 
strate  bodies  of  our  fellow  passengers,  and  we 
were  all  through  breakfast  by  eleven.  Bet- 
ter yet,  we  were  moving,  and  had  already 
passed  Niagara  Falls.  Those  who  were  go- 
ing to  have  dinner  and  no  breakfast,  now  be- 
gan to  have  that  hungry  feeling,  so  they  soon 
left  us  for  the  diner.  In  five  minutes  thev 
were  back.  "What  is  the  matter,"  we  asked 
sympathetically.  They  sank  into  the  seats 
and  one  of  them  spoke  feebly.  "The  sup- 
plies have  given  out,  and  no  more  meals  will 
be  served  until  we  reach  Detroit,"  were  her 
heart-rendering  words.  We  did  all  we 

could  to  console  the  poor  unfortunates,  even 
telling  them  we  were  sorry  we  had  eaten  so 
much,  but  they  were  plunged  to  the  depths  of 
despondency.  We  told  them  how  we  were 
due  at  Detroit  at  eight  fifteen  that  morning, 
and  it  was  already  past  noon.  At  last  in 
despair,  we  read  them  a  little  extract  from  a. 
Michigan  Central  circular,  which  in  speaking 
of  that  road  says,  "The  punctuality  of  its 
connections  is  a  uniform  feature."  But  the 
only  words  that  came  from  their  pale  and 
emaciated  lips  were,  "Got  anything  to  eat?" 
and  "Are  we  nearly  at  Detroit?"  A  gloom 
was  settling  upon  the  once  happy  crowd. 
The  porter  wishing  to  brighten  us,  assured 
us  that  there  was  a  train  behind  us,  but  we 
know  that  could  not  have  been  possible. 
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"I  have  missed  all  my  connections,  and 
will  have  to  spend  the  night  in  Detroit,"  was 
one  girl's  remark.  "And,  by  the  way,  said 
she,  looking  at  the  contents  of  her  purse, 
"that  is  about  all  I  have  left  to  spend." 

"Detroit,"  were  the  words  that  rang 
through  our  car  at  four  in  the  afternoon. 
Eight  hours  late!  and  a  confused  murmur 
about  punctuality  of  connections  was  heard. 
I  was  one  of  the  three  who  left  the  party  at 
Detroit  and  proceeded  northward.  I  was 
only  nineteen  hours  late  getting  home,  for 
I  had  dropped  very  unexpectedly  on  friends 
in  Grand  Rapids  (I  do  remember  my 
friends  occasionally),  and  there  spent  the 
night,  having  first  obtained  a  hearty  meal 
(?)  at  the  depot  for  twenty  cents. 

M.  A.  R.  '02. 


Personals. 

— Ethel  Gallagher  is  teaching  physical 
culture  in  the  Deaconess  and  Missionary 
Training  School  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

— Anna  Barker  is  attending  Miss  McDuf- 
fee's  School  in  Springfield,  Mass. 

— Isabelle  Bowers  made  us  a  short  visit 
recently.  She  is  enjoying  herself  at  home 
this  winter,  but  often  thinks  of  Lasell  and 
the  good  times  she  has  had  here. 

— Eva  Chandler  is  attending  Dean  Acad- 
emy. 

• — Alice  Dwinell  visited  Lelia  Walker  dur- 
ing the  Christmas  holidays. 

— Bertha  Sheldon  is  busy  studying  music 
this  winter. 
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— Florence  Thompson  is  a  Junior  at  the 
Emerson  School  of  Oratory. 

— We  hear  that  Marion  Josselyn  Young 
has  started  house-keeping  in  Ashmont. 

— Georgie  Latham  visited  Belle  Clokey 
during  Christmas  vacation. 

— Harriette  Pendexter  is  teaching  Kinder- 
garten and  is  enjoying  the  work  very  much. 

— Mildred  Warren  is  principal  of  a  school 
in  New  Boston. 

— We  are  glad  to  learn  Eva  Cole's  inter- 
est in  Lasell  has  not  waned.  She  is  still 
interested  in  Lasell  and  an  ardent  inquirer 
for  our  welfare. 

— Bess  Krag's  engagement  has  been  an- 
nounced recently  to  Carl  Beers  of  New  York 
city. 

— Tryphena  Uhrich  visited  Marie  Biddle 
for  a  few  days  this  vacation. 

— Alice  Dresser  has  returned  from  Cali- 
fornia. She  is  looking  very  wtll  indeed,  and 
her  western  trip  was  surely  beneficial. 

— We  are  pained  to  announce  the  death 
of  the  youngest  daughter  of  Dr.  Joseph  R. 
and  Nelly  Packard  Draper,  at  Westford, 
Mass.,  December  1 6.  Age  21  months.  Our 
sympathies  are  with  them. 

— We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Emma  Hackett 
(here  in  1890)  for  a  very  interesting  illus- 
trated report  of  the  Labor  Museum,  at  Hull 
House,  Chicago,  with  which  she  is  con- 
nected. 

— Catherine  Mason  Coupland  is  as  she 
says  "a  long  way  from  home,"  but  is  "very 
happy  and  contented,"  and  thinks  that  she 
will  enjoy  the  South  very  much.  Her  new 
address  is  "Hotel  Morris,"  Birmingham, 
Alabama. 

— Elizabeth  Hance  Thistlethwaite  says 
she  is  perfectly  happy  in  her  new  home,  at 
1527  Linden  Ave.,  Baltimore,  Md. 

— Ella  Ampt's  husband,  Dr.  Carl  Ha- 
mann,  is  one  of  the  lecturers  in  the  Training 
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School  connected  with  the  Lakeside  Hospi-  Mo., — where   she  is   contented   and   happy 

tal,  Cleveland,  Ohio.  with  her  husband  and  babies. 

— With    New    Year's   greetings    to    Mr.  — Mary  A.  Baker,  1429  Detroit  St.,  Den- 

Bragdon  from  Mrs.  Mary  Hazlewood  Ren-  ver,  Col.,  sister  of  our  Josephine  Baker,  class 

wick,  comes  a  fine  picture  of  her  three  young  of  '88,  sends  for  a  catalogue.       She  would 

"hopefuls,"  one  bright,  manly  looking  lad,  be  glad  to  see  any  of  her  sister's  class  when 

Robert — five  years  old,  and  two  dear  little  they  are  in  Denver. 

girls — twins' — Alice  and  Julia,  two  years  of  — We  are  grieved  to  hear  of  the  death  of 

age.     Mrs.   Mary  must  surely  be  a  proud  Herbert    L.    Richardson,    husband    of    our 

mother.  Louise  Savage,  here  in  1880.    Mr.  Richard- 

— Mayor  T.  J.  Powell,  Fort  Worth,  Tex-  son  was  well  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him. 

as,  husband  of  our  Julia  Hogg,  has  been  re-  We  wish  to  express  sincerest  sympathy  and 

nominated  as  mayor  of  Ft.  Worth  without  deep  regret. 

any  opposition.     The  Fort   Worth   Union  — Lydia  Tukey  Morrison — always  loyal 

Banner  speaks  very  highly  of  Mayor  Powell,  to  Lasell — sends  for  a  catalogue  for  a  friend 

and  we  think  it  is  well  deserved.  whom  she  wishes  to  have  come  here.     She 

— Mrs.    Lestra    Hibberd    Saxton    ('96)  wishes  Lasell  a  glad,  happy  New  Year.  The 

sends  her  subscription  for  the  Leaves  and  days  are  very  bright,  happy  ones  for  Mr. 

gives  us  some  news  about  other  of  our  girls.  Morrison  and  Lil,  and  they  like  Lincoln, 

She    saw    Julia    Hammond    McBride    two  Nebraska,  very  much.     For  a  year  and  a 

months  ago  and  spent  an  afternoon  with  her  half  they  lived  with  Mae  Burr  and  had  "their 

in  her  beautiful  flat.     She  reports  Julia  as  old  good  times  together."     Now,  however, 

happy.     She  also  saw  Grace  Allen  and  her  they  have  started  house-keeping  and  enjoy  it 

husband  while  they  were  on  their  wedding  very  much.     She  says  that  Mae  is  in  New 

trip.     They  expected  to  get  back  to  Omaha  York  just  now,  but  will  be  home  soon.  While 

in  time  for  Mabel  Taylor's  wedding.    While  in  Omaha  at  Christmas  she  saw  many  of  the 

in  Chicago  she  met  Julia  Anderson  and  had  girls,  Grace  Allen  and  Mollie  Taylor — both 

a  long  talk  with  her.    Julia  is  perfectly  well  settled  and  happy  in  their  new  homes.  Louise 

now  and  looks  just  the  same  as  ever;  also  Peycke  was  up  from  Kansas  City  while  Lil 

met  Jennie  Arnold  (Mrs.  George  R.  Felt)  was  there  and  Louise  says  that  the  Kansas 

and  her  husband,  who  were  on  their  way  City  girls  see  each  other  often  and  have 

home  from  Clara  Eddy's  wedding.     Edith  good  times  together. 

Blair  visited  her  for  a  week  in  Detroit  and  — In  the  December  number  under  article 

afterwards   she  and   Marie  Wilson  visited  "Across  Country  in  an  Automobile,"  Lulu 

Mollie  Taylor  Rathbun  in  Toledo  and  had  a  Orele  Eddy  should  read  Lulu  Orrell  Eddy. 

.      ,. ,  J          T                ,  ,       ,      ,       ,  — We  hear  that  Edith  Harris,  of  Newark, 

splendid  time.     Lestra  and  her  husband  are  R  ^  wag  in  Wilkesbarre  visiting  Blanche 

m  Detroit  a  good  deal  of  the  time.     She  Gardner  when  school  opened.     She  says  "It 

meets  a  good  many  of  the  Lasell  girls  in  her  did  seem  good  to  be  with  a  Lasell  girl,  for 

travels,  and,  as  she  says,  "it  makes  it  very  some  way  they  are  different  from  all  one's 

nice  for  me."    They  have  not  settled  down  other  friends."     She  was  sorry  not  to  see 

yet,  but  are  still  hoping  that  they  can  do  so  fs°me    ™*e   of,  the+^ls    as    &?   PassAf 

.                                  r    °                J  through  Newark  on  their  way  to  Lasell.  Al- 

m  the  near  future.  though  she  misses  school  very,  very  much, 

—Alice   Linscott   Hall   writes    from   her  yet  she  finds  plenty  to  do  to  keep  her  busy 

new  home — 531  N.  Spring  Ave.,  St.  Louis,  with  her  home  and  church  duties. 
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Lasell  Primer. 

D-O-O-R  T-R-A-N-S-E-M 

S-T-E-P     L-A-D-D-E-R. 

What  is  this?      This  is  a  d-o-o-r. 

What  is  above  the  d-o-o-r  ?  That  is  a 
t-r-a-n-s-e-m. 

What  is  by  t'he  d-o-o-r  ?  That  is  a  s-t-e-p 
1-a-d-d-e-r. 

What  is  it  for  ?  To  climb  on  so  you  may 
look  through  the  t-r-a-n-s-e-m. 

Can  we  see  through  the  t-r-a-n-s-e-m? 
Yes,  we  can  see  a  light. 

What  else  can  we  see?  If  we  should 
climb  upon  the  s-t-e-p  1-a-d-d-e-r  we  would 
see  two  girls  through  the  t-r-a-n-s-e-m. 

What  would  they  be  doing?  They  would 
be  sleeping. 

In  the  bed?  No,  they  would  be  dressed, 
lying  on  the  bed. 

Where  are  all  the  other  girls?  All  the 
other  girls  are  in  bed  and  asleep. 

Why  do  not  these  girls  turn  out  their  light 
and  get  in  bed? 

Because  they  would  rather  sleep  this  way. 

Let  us  run  fast  to  our  rooms. 


basket  and  in  another  corner  of  the  room  a 
white  bed. 

I  also  thought  that  the  school  would  as- 
semble promptly  at  2.20  P.  M.  and  would 
wend  its  way  in  a  long  procession  of  twos 
down  the  quiet  country  street  with  a  sedate 
teacher  at  its  head. 

After  all  I  was  not  sorry  I  was  wrong, 
for  it  seems  to  me  that  white-washed  walls, 
bare  floors  and  scared-looking  students  are 
not  the  best  things  for  urging  on  the  youth- 
ful and  aspiring  mind  to  higher  things. 

Let  us  hope  that  all  seminaries  are  as  hap- 
pily and  pleasantly  situated  as  ours,  and  that 
they  are  spared,  as  are  we,  from  the  eye- 
glasses and  austereness  of  boarding-school 
tales.  Ruth  Cranston. 


Lasell  as  I   Expected  to  Find   It. 

On  reading  over  in  the  catalogue  the  list 
of  faculty,  I  had  visions  of  tall,  austere  be- 
ings with  eye-glasses  perched  on  the  ends  of 
their  noses.  These  literary-looking  persons, 
I  supposed,  would  wear  trailing  black  gowns 
and  imposing  caps.  They  would  sk  on  the 
chapel  platform,  a  great  black  mass,  in  grad- 
uated rows,  while  meek  young  students  pain- 
fully toiling  up  the  stony  path  of  learning 
poured  into  the  room  with  big  books  entitled 
"The  Analytic  Geometry,  Anabasis  and  Psy- 
chology." 

My  next  thought  was  that  the  girls'  rooms 
would  be  white-washed  and  a  scanty  piece 
of  carpet  would  be  on  the  floor,  with  a  rick- 
ety chair  here  and  there,  and  a  table  in  the 
middle  of  the  room.  By  it  would  be  a  waste- 


Pres. — Bessie  Draper. 

Vice  Pres. — Edna  Lockwood. 

Sec. — Mabel  Shields. 

Treas. — Callie  LeSeure. 

Ex.  Com. — Lena  Armstrong,  Florence  Eber- 
sole,  Edith  Ebersole. 

Music  Com. — Edith  Sisson,  Mildred  Nicker- 
son. 

Ushers. — Emily  Brookfield,  Eleanor  Ell- 
wood. 

Critic- — Mabel  Goodwin. 

S.  D.  PERSONALS. 

— Katherine  Pennell  Price  has  been  visit- 
ing her  old  home  in  Atchinson,  Kansas, 

— Sue  Marsh  made  us  a  short  call  Decem- 
ber 8. 

— Edith  and  Florence  Tidd  are  busy  in 
their  new  home.  Edith  expects  to  visit  in 
Detroit  in  Januarv. 

— Sally  El  wood  Wirt  has  moved  from  the 
Majestic,  New  York,  to  Montclair,  N.  J. 
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— Lena  Josselyn  ('97)  hopes  to  spend  the 
winter  in  Mexico. 

— Marietta  Sisson  is  still  as  devoted  to 
football  as  ever.  She  attended  the  West 
Point-Carlisle  and  Cornell-Pennsylvania 
games,  and  has  been  spending  a  few  weeks 
at  the  Majestic,  New  York  city. 

— Cleora  Brooks  spent  Christmas  vacation 
at  her  home.  We  are  glad  to  hear  that  she 
hopes  to  be  here  for  Commencement. 

— Desdemona  Melliken  Bevans  is  going' 
to  Cuba  to  live,  Mr.  Bevans  having  a  posi- 
tion there. 

— Dorothy  Manning  sends  best  wishes  for 
the  New  Year. 

— Leo  Piper  hopes  to  come  East  in  the 
spring. 

— Marion  Cole  ('01)  is  studying  music 
with  Mr.  Kroeger  in  St.  Louis,  this  winter. 


Pres. — Catherine  Kendrick. 

Vice  Pres. — Isabella  Blackstock. 

Sec. — Nell  D.  Jones. 

Business  Man. — Joel  Lapowski. 

Critic. — Katherine  Jenckes. 

Ex.      Com. — Florence     Smith,     Josephine 

Haley,  Grace  Bullock. 
Guards.— Ellen  McGrew,  Edith  McClure. 

LASELLIA  PERSONALS. 

— Carrie  Kendig  Kellogg  is  in  California. 

■ — Bess  Lum  writes  that  she  is  enjoying 
herself  at  home,  and  is  taking  "gym"  as 
well,  but  often  longs  for  an  occasional  "dip"' 
in  the  tank. 

— Sue  T.  Lair  entertained  Hortense  Watts 
and  Fan  White  during  the  holidays. 
Edith    Pierson    and    Floss    Plum    are    still 
devotees  in  the  literary  line.    They  are  both 
members  of  the  Science  Literary  Club. 


— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cecil  C.  Gamwell  an- 
nounces the  engagement  of  their  daughter 
Mabelle  to  William  House  Rockwell. 

— One  of  the  girls  saw  Isabelle  Clemens 
during  vacation.  She  is  looking  well  and 
inquired  about  all  the  old  girls, 

— Katherine  McCoy  has  been  visiting 
Mrs.  Charles  Slater,  nee  Edith  Locke. 

— Nell  Jones  spent  part  of  her  vacation 
with  Edith  Harris  in  Newark,  N.  J.  Edith 
sends  love  to  all  the  girls  and  hopes  to  be 
here  Commencement. 

— Edith  Pierson  and  Emilie  Kothe  assist- 
ed at  Florence  Plum's  debut  a  few  week? 
ago.  What  a  charming  debutante  Florence 
will  make! 

— Katherine  Moses  had  her  coming-out 
party  recently.  How  gay  the  "stay-at-home" 
girls  are  getting. 

— There's  two  ways  of  taking  a  thing 
easy.  You  can  take  and  leave  it  alone — 
or  you  can  take  and  do  it! 

m      m 

Christmas  Life  In  Quality  Row. 

Did  you  ever  hear  of  Quality  Row, 
Where  the  rules  iare  kept  with  greatest  care, 
And  order  is  present  everywhere? 
All  corridor  talk  is  sweet  and  low, 
Ait  half  past  nine  all  is  darkness  there, 
Of  a  tardv  one  you  are  ne'er  aware, 
And  every  girl  ke!eps  mighty  straight 
On  Quality  Row ! 

O,  Quality  Row  !      O,  Quality  Row ! 
It  surely,  surely  cannot  he  you, 
Where  lights  burn  on  the  half  night  through ; 
Where  shouting  and  laughter  come  and  go. 
Though  where  were  many  now  are  few, 
But  yet  the  things  that  those  few  do, 
I  really  hesitate  to  state. 
Poor  Quality  Row ! 

O,  Quality  Row  !      Poor  Quality  Row  ! 
In  former  times  the  only  quiet  spot ; 
Now  in  your  dominion  quiet  is  not, 
And  the  rest  of  the  house  you  wouldn't  know, 
'For  the  sound  of  a  voice  it  hath  forgot, 
And  isitirange  and  lonesome,  silence  is  its  lot, 
While  the  walls  ring  early  and  late 
On  Quality  Row. 
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On  Quality  Row,  On  Quality  Row, 
Gay  times  we  have  had,  and  fun  galore, 
And  all  we  lack  is  time  for  more. 
A  jollier  set  you  never  will  know, 
Firom  Agie,  dear,  whom  we  all  adore, 
To  our  frisky  mice  (who  are  two  of  four). 
A  merry  company,  are  we  eight 
On  Quality  Row. 

On  Quality  Row,  this  Quality  Row, 
We  have  all  the  good  things  there  are  to  eat, 
And  always  we're  ready  our  friends  to  treat 
Why  we  have  such  an  abundance,  you  kriow. 
Ev'n  the  irate  have  left  their  "Retreat ;" 
They've  come  with  all  their  trappings  complete, 
And  O,  Ithey  have  set  up  in  state 
On  Quality  Row. 

But  Quality  Row,   poor  Quality  Row ! 
Soon  will  we  leave  you  to>  peace  and  rest, 
For  an  end  must  come  to  holidays  blest, 
And  back  to  the  dear,  silent  'rooms  we'll  go, 
E're  those  model  ones  their  rooms  request, 
Ot  oome  to  find  them  thus  possessed, 
For  it-hem,  in  silence,  you  may  wait 
O,  Quality  Row. 

Then  Quality  Row,  O,  Quality  Row ! 
The  rules  will  be  kept  with  greatest  oare, 
And  order  be  present  everywhere, 
And  corridor  talk  be  sweet  and  low. 
At  half  past  nine  there'll  be  darkness  there 
Of  a  tardy  light  you'll  not  be  aware, 
And  every  girl   will  be  so  sedalte 
On  Quality  Row. 

L.  C.  '02 


Wednesday,  December  n — The  faculty 
and  the  young  ladies  of  Lasell  assembled 
in  the  gymnasium  this  evening  to  listen  to  a 
very  enjoyable  entertainment  given  by  Miss 
Winn.  The  first  half  of  the  evening  Miss 
Winn  played  some  beautiful  selections  on  the 
violin,  and  her  assistant,  Miss  Edith  Fuller, 


charmed  the  audience  with  her  pleasing 
voice.  Miss  Winn  closed  the  evening  with  a 
very  interesting  talk  on  "A  Good  Violin  and 
Its  Masters." 

Saturday,  December  14 — Another  red-let- 
ter day  in  the  annals  of  Lasell !  For  this 
evening  the  class  of  '02  gave  a  German  to  the 
class  of  '03.  The  gymnasium,  the  scene  of 
the  festivity,  was  decorated  in  the  senior 
class  colors,  Yale  blue  and  white.  At  one 
end  of  the  hall  were  placed  two  tables, — one, 
the  favor  table,  being  artistically  draped  in 
the  Senior  colors,  and  the  other,  the  refresh- 
ment table,  being  tastefully  arranged  in  the 
Junior  colors,  green  and  white.  As  the 
guests  entered  they  were  received  by  the 
Misses  Deering,  Mann  and  Kendrick.  The 
Seniors  were  the  gentlemen  for  the  evening. 
The  graceful  figures  executed  during  the 
dance  showed  the  Misses  Pinkham,  Draper 
and  Florence  Hayden  to  be  past  masters  in 
the  art  of  giving  a  German.  Very  dainty  lit- 
tle favors  were  provided,  and  it  was  with  re- 
luctance that  the  guests  departed  at  the  early 
hour  of  nine.  Lasell  talent  furnished  the 
music,  which  was  of  the  best. 

Sunday,  December  15 — Vesper  services 
were  held  by  the  Lasell  Glee  club  in  the  gym- 
nasium at  6.30  P.  M.,  and  everybody  was 
given  an  opportunity  of  hearing  some  very 
good  singing.  The  solo  given  by  Miss  Pink- 
ham  was  greatly  enjoyed  and  Miss  Sawyer 
captivated  the  audience  with  her  voice.  The 
services  were  well  worth  attending  and  it  is 
to  be  hoped  that  they  will  soon  be  repeated. 
Miss  Bates  is  to  be  congratulated  upon  the 
fine  work  the  club  has  done. 

Tuesday,  December  17 — A  Musical  Re- 
hearsal was  given  this  evening  by  the  pupils 
of  the  Seminary  and  it  was  much  appreciat- 
ed. Everybody  did  so  well  that  the  short- 
ness of  the  program  was  much  lamented. 
The  following  numbers  were  given: 
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Von  Wilm 

Rotoli 

Saran 

German 


Pianoforte.     Agitato, 

Miss  A.  Stahl. 
Song.         Dying  Flower, 

Miss  Patterson. 
Pianoforte.       Fantasie  Stiicke, 

Miss  D.  Clark. 
Song.       Love  the  Pedlar, 

Miss  Wheldon. 

Violin.      War  March  of  (the  Priests,        Mendelssohn 

ist  Violin,  Misses  Winn  and  Hughes. 

2d  Violin,  Misses  Biddle  and  LeSeure. 

Song.      Fairy  Lullaby,  Mrs.  Beach 

Miss  Pinkham. 
Piano  forte.     Serenata,  Berwald 

Miss  Allen. 
Chorus.       Three   Part  Song — 

Stars  the  Night  Adorning,  Wekerlin 

Orphean  Club. 
Song.      Midsummer  Dreams,  d'Hardelo 

Miss  F.  Hayden. 

Pianoforte.      Prelude  in  E  Minor,  Mendelssohn 

Miss  Manchester. 

Song.       What  the  Chimney  Sang,  Griswold 

Miss  Sawyer. 

Pianoforte.      Valse  in  E  flat,  Rubinstein 

Miss  E.  Chase. 
Song.       Nymphs  and  Shepherds,  Purcell 

Miss  Draper. 
Pianoforte  Quartette.       Scherzetto,  Moszkowski 

Misses  Manchester,  BufUnton,  A.  Stahl,  and  Upham. 

m       m 

Christmas  Vacation. 


CHRISTMAS  vacation  was  very  pleasant- 
ly spent  by  the  girls  who  remained  at 
Lasell.  Most  of  them  were  industriously  in- 
clined, and  when  not  finding  something  more 
entertaining  would  get  on  the  train  and  ride 
to  Boston,  declaring  they  had  some  shop- 
ping with  which  to  occupy  themselves.  Of 
course  the  most  pleasant  day  here  was 
Christmas  and  was  enjoyed  by  everybody. 

At  one  precisely  Christmas  morning  a 
band  of  girls  assembled  with  much  whisper- 
ing in  the  corridors.  A  few  minutes  later 
"Mile."  Le  Royer  was  awakened  by  cries  of 
"Merry  Christmas"  and  much  beating  of 
drums.  Then  two  of  the  company  overcome 
with  emotion  and  fatigue,  retired  to  their 
rooms.  The  faithful  ones  after  arousing  all 
the  inmates  of  the  house  in  an  unfruitful 
search  for  the  stockings  also  retired. 


Breakfast  came  at  8.30,  but  little  of  it  was 
eaten  for  the  girls  were  so  excited  at  the 
sight  of  the  tree  and  numerous  mail  packages 
piled  around  the  base  of  it.  During  break- 
fast they  had  discovered  the  long  searched 
for  stockings  hung  across  the  screens  that 
divided  the  dining  room.  After  they  had 
eaten  as  much  as  they  could,  the  employees 
were  called  in  and  each  received  one  or  more 
presents.  They  were  delightfully  surprised 
by  the  gifts  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bragdon  and 
Miss  Carpenter.  The  girls  also  received 
many  other  presents.  The  contents  of  the 
stockings  were  a  "sweet  pastime"  for  the 
morning,  but  by  one-thirty  the  girls  were 
quite  ready  for  the  principal  part  of  Christ- 
mas; namely,  the  dinner.  Mrs.  Loomis  pro- 
vided the  dainty  menus. 

Merry    Christmas. 

1901 

Oyster  Soup 

Celery  Olives  Browned  Wafers 

Apple  Sauce  Roast  Goose    Onion  Stuffing 

Glased  Sweet  Potatoes  Turnips 

Lemon  Ice 

Chicken  Croquettes 

Apple  and  Celery  Salad 

Plum  Pudding  Mince  Pie 

Edam  Cheese 

Strawberry  Ice  Cream 

Macaroons  Kisses  Fruit  Cake 

Nuts  Raisins  Dates  Fruit 

Coffee 

When  they  could  eat  no  more,  the  girls 
climbed  the  stairs  with  difficulty  and  repaired 
to  the  Gymnasium,  where  dancing  occupied 
them  for  an  hour  or  more.  The  rest  of  the 
day  was  spent  in  their  rooms  and  they  said 
"Good  night,"  feeling  that  their  first  Christ- 
mas at  Lasell  was  a  very  pleasant  and  de- 
lightful one. 

Change   in  Addresses. 

— Alice  Fuller's  present  address  is  "The 
Lakeside"  Hospital,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

— Mrs.  Mary  Hazlewood  Renwick's  pres- 
ent address  is  156  Fountain  St.,  Grand 
Rapids,  Michigan. 

— Mrs.  Lydia  Tukey  Morrison's  address 
is  1539  South  2 ist  St.,  Lincoln,  Nebraska. 
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My  Friend,  the  Dictionary. 


I  HAVE  a. very  old  and  dear  friend,  Prof. 
Dictionary.  I  am  sure  you  have  all 
heard  of  him.  You  would  surely  recognize 
him  at  a  glance,  if  you  should  meet  him.  He 
is  very  thoughtful  in  appearance,  and  in 
spite  of  his  weight  carries  himself  with  great 
dignity.  His  vocation  is  plainly  written 
upon  his  face.  It  does  not  need  deep  pene- 
tration to  assure  anyone  that  all  below  the 
surface  is  as  perfect  as  his  appearance  would 
denote.  He  is  the  personification  of  pre- 
cision and  correctness,  and  has  a  little  way, 
all  his  own,  of  catching  you  in  blunders 
when  you  least  suspect  it. 

He  has  been  my  inseparable  friend  ever 
since  I  have  been  able  to  appreciate  him. 
He  accompanies  me  on  all  my  travels  and  is 
a  very  convenient  companion  to  have  for  he 
knows  all  lands  and  peoples,  and  is  of  price- 
less value  in  conducting  me  upon  these  ex- 
cursions. I  have  known  him  from  my  child- 
hood, when  he  would  take  me  upon  his  knee 
and  show  me  pictures  and  tell  me  wonder- 
ful stories  of  animals  and  queer  people  in 
strange  lands.  As  I  have  grown  older  he 
has  still  stayed  by  me,  a  true  and  steadfast 
friend,  helping  me  many  times  in  moments 
of  perplexity  by  his  infinite  wisdom.  There 
is  nothing  he  does  not  know,  and  he  is  al- 
ways glad  to  help  those  who  seek  his  advice. 

He  has  a  very  large  reception  room  in  his 
spacious  mansion  where  he  receives  visitors 
who  come  to  consult  him  from  all  over  the 
world.  They  are  a  very  large  and  varied 
multitude — some  rich,  some  poor,  some 
young  and  some  old.  Yet  here  they  all  meet 
on  an  equal  footing.  Whoever  seeks  aid  re- 
ceives it,  and  I  have  never  yet  seen  him  fail 
to  satisfy  anyone  coming  to  him  in  the  pro- 
per spirit  for  information. 

^  One  day,  however,  when  I  was  sitting  in 
his  reception  room  and  was  having  a  very 


interesting  discussion  with  him  concerning 
the  proper  pronunciation  of  the  word  "pre- 
lude," I  witnessed  a  very  strange  .scene. 
Three  gay  and  frivolous  ladies  entered  the 
room  chatting  and  laughing  and  talking  in 
such  a  way  as  to  make  my  friend,  Professor 
Dictionary,  blush  most  painfully.  He  rose 
stiffly  and  stood  looking  at  them,  his  face 
closed  like  a  book.  It  was  some  time  before 
these  ladies  noticed  him.  When  they  did, 
however,  they  seemed  very  much  embarrass- 
ed and  hung  their  heads  in  shame.  They 
could  not  bear  his  cold  and  indignant  stare 
and  hastily  left  the  room.  After  they  had 
gone,  Professor  Dictionary  turned  to  me 
and  said,  with  a  very  disgusted  expression : 

"These  disgustingly  ignorant  persons 
cross  my  path  wherever  I  go !  They  have 
no  respect  for  my  superior  wisdom  and 
flaunt  their  blunders  before  my  face.  I  have 
endeavored  to  remonstrate  with  them  and 
induce  them  to  change  their  lives  and  follow 
my  advice,  but  they  have  not  listened.  Mrs. 
Lazyness  goes  to  sleep  when  I  am  talking 
to  her  and  thus  sets  a  terrible  example  to  her 
giggling  daughters,  Indifference  and  Care- 
lessness. Indifference  tosses  back  her  head 
and  says,  'I  don't  care  what  you  say,  I'll  do 
as  I  please;'  her  younger  sister,  who  is  real- 
ly good  at  heart  and  would  like  to  do  right, 
laughingly  says,  'Oh,  dear,  I'm  forever  mak- 
ing those  mistakes,  but  I'll  try  to  do  better 
hereafter!'  But  she  does  not  half  listen  to 
what  I  tell  her  and  soon  forgets  my  advice 
and  remains  as  foolish  as  ever.  I  am  not 
surprised  that  they  were  mortified  and 
alarmed  when  they  met  me  face  to  face  a  few 
moments  ago.  They  will  soon  learn  that 
they  can  not  enter  any  drawing  room  in 
good  society  with  a  bold  face  and  not  find 
me  there  to  show  their  faults.  I  will  bring 
to  light  their  true  character  every  time." 

After  interviewing  him  a  few  monments 
longer  I  left  him  in  the  center  of  a  multitude 
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of  anxious  disciples,  and  went  home  medi- 
tating. 

It  has  always  been  a  marvel  to  me  how 
he  can  stand  as  much  as  he  does.  His  whole 
life  is  devoted  to  works  of  usefulness.  Some 
people  are  so  inconsiderate  of  his  feelings ! 
They  handle  him  so  roughly  that  often  after 
a  siege  of  this  sort  I  have  seen  him  quite 
worn  out.  But  it  is  impossible  to  conquer 
him — he  always  reappears  as  bright  and 
new  as  ever.  E.  M.  S.  '03. 

m      m 

Married. 

Frances  Vincent  Fairchild  to  Mr.  Henry 
Edward  Benson,  on  the  evening  of  Thurs- 
day, the  nineteenth  of  December,  at  eight 
o'clock,  at  118  North  Raymond,  Marinette, 
Wisconsin. 

Henrietta  Ernestine  Orton  to  Mr.  Richard 
Bloss  Billings,  on  Thursday,  the  twelfth  of 
December,  at  Rome,  N.  Y.  At  home  after 
the  fifteenth  of  January,  714  North  Wash- 
ington St.,  Rome,  N.  Y. 

Carlotta  Elling  to  Mr.  Raymond  Hope 
Fenner,  on  Wednesday,  January  first,  1902, 
Highland,  Kansas.  At  home  after  January 
15,  Vancouver  Barracks,  Washington. 

Carrie  Vireinia  Wilson  to  Mr.  Wilbur 
Hadley  Madden,  on  Thursday  evening,  Jan- 
uary the  second,  454  Scioto  St.,  Urbana,  O. 

Kittiebel  Chapman  to  Mr.  Harry  Courte- 
ney  Durland,  on  Wednesday,  January  the 
first,  "Maplewood,"  Rock  Stream,  N.  Y.  At 
home  the  first  and  third  Thursdays  in  Feb- 
ruary, from  four  to  six  and  eight  to  ten,  309 
Euclid  Ave.,  Elmira,  N.  Y. 

m      m 

Reading  Aloud. 

A  girl  who  has  once  been  taught  clearly 
and  distinctly  to  articulate,  is  capable  of  im- 
parting a  pleasure  in  the  home,  to  which 
even  music  itself  is  secondary.  There  was 
a  time  when  in  most  refined  households  the 
system  of  reading  aloud  for  the  general  edi- 
fication was  cultivated.      Partly  from  the  in- 


OUTFITTER  TO  MEN 
AND  WOMEN. 

SO 9  MiSN/NGTON  ST.  cor  W£ST,BOSTON. 


creased  hurry  of  modern  life,  and  in  part 
from  the  fevered  appetite  for  reading  much 
and  fast,  the  habit  has  largely  faded  in  these 
later  years.  It  would  be  well,  however,  to 
revive  and  to  make  it,  as  far  as  possible,  uni- 
versal. Much  of  the  silly  and  corrupt  liter- 
ature of  the  present  day  would  wither  under 
this  trying  ordeal,  while  in  the  working-class 
family  circle  no  more  formidable  rival  to  the 
tap-room  could  be  imagined. 

The  reflex  influence  of  this  habit  or  read- 
ing aloud  would  also  be  most  valuable  to 
girlhood.  No  girl  can  be  truly  beautiful  or 
permanently  attractive  if  she  is  ignorant. 
She  must  call  some  mental  quality  to  the  aid 
of  the  physical  charms  if  she  would  hold  her 
own.  "Beauty  is  not  an  accident  of  things ; 
it  pertains  to  their  essence,"  said  Mr.  Glad- 
stone in  one  of  his  addresses.  A  woman 
cannot  be  beautiful,  however  perfect  the  con- 
formation of  her  face  and  figure,  unless  she 
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has  character  and  intellect  whereby  a  spirit- 
uality may  be  infused  into  a  body  which 
would  otherwise  be  naught  but  a  shell.  On 
the  other  hand,  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  clever, 
well-informed  woman  look  really  ugly. — 
Great  Thoughts. 

m       » 

Your  Principal  has  been  gladdened  by 
many  letters  bringing  the  season's  good 
wishes,  most  kindly  expressed  from  teachers 
and  pupils.  He  wants  to  thank  you  every 
one,  and  beg  that  you  will  accept  this  as  ac- 
knowledgement of  the  same  if  he  does  not 
get  time  to  reply  to  each  personally,  as  he 
will  gladly  do  if  he  can. 

— Training  is  everything.  The  peach 
was  once  a  bitter  almond;  cauliflower  is 
nothing  but  cabbage  with  a  college  educa- 
tion.— Mark  Twain. 


A  lesson  in  the  head  is  worth  two  in  the 
book. 


Vaccination  in  the  Hub. 

It  was  at  a  dinner  party.  The  bright 
young  man  found  himself  privileged  to  sit 
next  to  the  young  woman  with  beautiful 
arms  and  neck.  He  thought  himself  the 
most  favored  personage  in  the  room.  Sud- 
denly his  fair  companion  exhibited  signs  of 
nervousness.  Two  of  his  very  best  jokes, 
saved  for  a  special  occasion,  passed  by  un- 
noticed. Her  face  wore  a  look  of  alarm. 
Apprehensively  the  young  man  gazed  at 
her,  and  meeting  the  look  she  said : 

"I  am  in  misery." 

"In  misery?"  echoed  the  man. 

"Yes,"  she  replied.  "  I  was  vaccinated 
the  other  day,  and  it  has  taken  beautifully. 
I  could  almost  scream,  it  hurts  so." 

The  young  man  looked  at  the  beautiful 
arms,  and,  seeing  no  mark  there,  said  : 

"Why,  where  were  you  vaccinated?" 

"In  Boston,"  she  replied,  the  smile  chas- 
ing away  the  look  of  pain. 


Blanket  Wraps 

For  the  Nursery. 
For  the  Sick  Room. 
For  the  E.    a. 

For  Steamer  Traveling. 
For  the  Railway  Carriage. 
For  Yachting. 

For  Men,  Women,  Children  and  th9 
Baby,  $2.75  to  $35,  with  Hood  and 
Girdle  complete. 


Ladies'  S 

$roo  t« 

From  Ma>  'JxferdB, 

Percales,  >  Fift'sneU, 

Silk  and  ilin. 


A  Special  Department  for 

Ladies'  Golf  Waists, 
Bicycle  and  Golf  Skirts, 
Entire  Golfing  Suits. 


GOLF  CLUBS, 
GOLF  BALLS  and 
CADDY  BAGS. 


NOYES  BROS. 

Washington  and  Summer  Streets, 

BOSTON.  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 
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CMAHQES 


— Among  the  exchanges  of  this  month  we 
welcome  The  Mount  Holyoke,  which  con- 
tains a  number  of  excellent  stories.  Also 
The  Fence,  with  much  interesting  reading. 

— The  Beacon  has  an  interesting  article  on 
setting  fire  to  snow.  In  the  Christmas  num- 
ber of  the  Somerville  High  School  Radiator 
we  find  a  very  good  story  called  "The  Pav- 

GULLIVER    &    ALLEN 

Commission  Mkrchants. 

FRUITS  apd  VEGETABLES 

References :  Fruit  and  Produce  Exchange,  Fourth. 
National  Bank. 

4, 4  1-2  ap<l  5  South  5'<I«  *n«l  Front»  ON  Paneull 
HalU  Boston- 


ment  of  the  Fiddler."  In  the  exchange  notes 
of  the  Radiator  there  is  a  short  paragraph 
which  criticizes  the  lack  of  fiction  in  the  La- 
sell  Leaves. 

— The  Shamrock  has  a  very  appropriate 
cover  design  for  this  month  in  green  and 
white. 

- — Among  other  exchanges  which  have 
come  to  us  are  The  Distaff,  the  IV.  R.  H.  S. 
Clarion,  the  Harvard  Illustrated  Magazine 
and  Harvard  Lampoon.  

SEND  TO 

SCHIRMER'S  MUSIC  STORE. 

(The  Boston  Music  Company.) 

26  WEST  ST.,    BOSTON,  MASS. 

FOR 

Sheet  Music,  Music  Books,  Strings,  etc, 

Prompt  and  efficient  service  as  well  as  advantageous  price 
guaranteed.  The  Singer's  Guide,  the  Piano  Teachers' 
Guide  and  Choir  Masters'  Guide  sent  gratis  to  any  address. 


BOSTON  &  ALBANY  RAILROAD. 


.jt£$ 


N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  R.  R.  Co.,  Lessee. 


FOR  NEW  YORK  via  SPRINGFIELD 

Lv.  9.00  a.  m.  except  Sunday. 
"  12.00  noon  except  Sunday. 
"    4.00  p.  m.  daily. 
"  11.00  p.  m.  daily. 

Pullman  Drawing  Room  Cars  on  day  trains. 
Pullman  Sleeping  Cars  on  night  trains. 
Dining  Car  on  4  p.  m.  train. 


The  Only  Double-Track  Route  from  Boston  to  Al- 
bany, Buffalo  and  the  West. 

Through  Trains  and  Pullman  Palace  Cars  to  New 
York    City ;  also  to  Albany  and  the  West. 


Lv.  8.30  a. 
Lv.  10.45  a. 

Lv.  2.00  p. 
Lv.  4.15  p. 
Lv.  6.00  p. 
Lv.  8.00  p. 
Lv.  11.00  p. 


FOR  ALBANY  AND  THE  "WEST. 

in.  except  Sunday  for  Worcester,  Springfield,  Pittsfield,  Al- 
bany, Saratoga,  and  points  in  New  York  State. 

rn.  daily,  Chicago  Special  for  Albany,  Syracuse,  Buffalo, 
Cleveland,  Toledo,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis 
and  St.  Louis. 

m.  daily,  "  The  North  Shore  Limited,"  for  Albany,  Buffalo, 
Detroit  and  Chicago. 

m.  except  Sunday,  Chicago  Express  for  Albany,  Buffalo, 
Niagara  Falls,  Detroit  and  Chicago. 

m.  daily,  Western  Express  for  Rochester,  Buffalo,  Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis. 

m.  daily,  Pacific  Express  for  Syracuse,  Rochester,  Buffalo, 
Cleveland,  Detroit,  Toledo  and  Chicago. 

in.  except  Saturday,  for  Albany  and  points  in  New  York 
State. 


Reservation  of  Berths,  etc.,  Made  at  Company's  Office,  366  Washington  St. 

A.  S.  HANSON,  General  Passenger  Agent. 
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Editorials. 

NE  of   the  things  that   we   are  called     and     to     be     fearless     in     expressing    our 
upon  to  do  most  constantly  is  to  give     thoughts.       Even  error  of  opinion  may  be 


our  ideas  or  judgments  of  persons  and 
things.  There  is  no  subject  so  trifling  that 
k  does  not  call  forth  an  opinion,  and  none 
so  important  that  we  hesitate  to  utter 
judgment  on  it.  We  hold  and  give  these 
opinions  lightly  or  seriously,  but  do 
we  ever  stop  to  consider  that  they  are  our- 


tolerated  when  reason  is  left  free  to  com- 
bat it. 

One  of  our  greatest  weaknesses  lies  in  the 
fact  that  we  are  too  easily  influenced  in 
our  opinions.  We  accept  the  ideas 
of  another  without  investigation  or 
knowledge,      and      how      often      we      are 


selves,  and  that  their  strength  or  weakness  thus  doing  the  greatest  injustice  to  ourselves 

determines    our    characters.     A    wavering,  and  others.     It  is  so  easy  to  follow  the  ma- 

easily  influenced  opinion  is  always  an  indi-  jority,  to  agree  merely  for  the  sake  of  be- 

cation    of    moral    indecision.      We    always  ing  polite,  when  in  our  heart  of  hearts  we 

should  endeavor  to  know  just  what  we  think  are  doubtful.       Very  often  the  others  are 
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speaking    carelessly,    and    their    statements  students  who  could  not  otherwise  have  their 

have  no  foundation.     What  right  have  we  educational  chances  ?    And  that  every  dollar 

to  sacrifice  our  good  intentions  on  the  com-  any  pupil  puts  into  the  treasury  either  by  sub- 

mon  altar,  when  it  may  be  that  our  convic-  scription  or  work  in  getting  subscriptions 

tions  may  have  great  influence,  and  may  be  or  members  of  the  Association  or  advertise- 

a  means  of  doing  much  good.  ments  adds  just  so  much  to  that  very  worthy 

Watch  these  opinions.  Form  them  care-  benevolence  ?  I  don't  believe  most  of  us  real- 
fully,  found  them  on  positive  facts,  utter  ize  this,  or  some  would  be  more  willing  to 
them  fearlessly  and  defend  them  until  you  join  and  subscribe  and  work  for  our  paper, 
are  convinced  otherwise,  or  some  one  else  The  paper  is  worth  all  of  its  small  cost  in 
has  discovered  their  error.  news  and  literary  value.  It  is  worth  all  it 
•— ♦ costs  of  time  and  trouble  to  editors  and  busi- 

The  announcement  of  the  death  of  Rev.  ness  managers  in  experience.  But  back  of 
George  M.  Steele,  D.  D.,  in  Kenilworth,  these  values  is  that  other  greater  value  of 
111.,  on  January  14th,  revived  many  choice  joining  us  to  the  great  body  of  philanthropic 
memories  among  his  Lasell  friends.  Com-  men  and  women  who  are  helping  the  men- 
ing  among  us  in  his  seventieth  year,  for  five  tally  hungry  to  get  what  they  so  much  want 
years  his  presence  was  a  benediction.  The  and  need  for  life's  equipment  for  usefulness 
kindly,  genial  nature,  to  which  many  have  hi  the  world.  This  ought  to  add  to  the  dig- 
paid  tribute,  was  always  evident,  even  under  nity  of  the  work  and  make  every  one  eager 
burdens  beneath  which  many  would  have  to  contribute  what  she  can  to  its  success, 
fallen.  As  chaplain  he  had  charge  of  our  Every  one  in  the  school  can  do  something. 
chapel  service,  evening  prayer  meeting  and  Have  you  done  what  you  could  ?  As  I  read 
Senior  Bible  class  and  his  beautiful  character  the  list  of  the  twenty  young  women  who 
has  left  a  stamp  on  many  students.  have  been  helped  by  our  fund,  I  am  surprised 

Born  in  a  Vermont  parsonage  in  1823,  he  to  see  the  good  it  has  done,  and  the  change  it 

spent  his  early  life  on  a  farm,  making  the  has  wrought  in  their  lives.     If  I  could  run 

most  of  his  limited  chances  for  an  education,  over  with  you  each  name  and  tell  you  what 

He  was  graduated  from  Wesleyan  Univer-  I  know  of  their  subsequent  lives  you  would 

sity  in  1850.     The  greater  part  of  his  life  be  very  proud  of  what  the  Leaves  has  done, 

was  devoted  to  educational  work,  culminat-  And  this  may  go  on  forever.     For  the  helps 

ing  in  his  labors  at  Lasell.  by  loans  which  were  paid  back  goes  again 

His  last  years  were  given  to  his  son,  who  into  the  Fund  to  help  others.     This  gives 

ministered  to  him  gladly.     The  funeral  was  V°u  also  a  chance  to  help  other  deserving 

held  in  the  Auburndale  Methodist  Church,  friends  as  long  as  you  live. 
During  the  service  all  school  work  at  the  Suppose  you  know  some  girl  who  would  be 

Seminary  ceased  out  of  love  and  respect  to  glad  t0  work  for  her  board  but  can't  manage 

him.     Our  Glee  Club  sang  at  the  church,  the  money  for  tuition.     You  go  to  her  and 

Our  sympathy  is  extended  to  his  family  and  say,  "I  know  where  you  can  get  a  loan  with- 

friends.  out  interest  for  that  tuition.    Our  school  has 

• — • a  fund  for  that  purpose  and  you  need  not  feel 

O  LASELL  teachers  and  pupils  know  bashful   about   taking   it,    for   it   is   money 

that    the    financial    success    of    The  we  girls  have  earned  on  purpose  for  such 

Leaves  means  much  needed  help  to  fellow  cases  of  temporary  need.    I  will  write  for  it 
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for  you  if  you  like."  When  it  came  in  that 
way  what  girl,  eager  for  an  education,  could 
decline  so  sisterly  an  offer.  No  pride  is  in 
the  way,  for  we  lend,  not  give,  and  the  hun- 
dreds of  young  men  and  women  now  in  fore- 
most stations  in  life  who  have  got  their  edu- 
cation on  borrowed  money  testify  to  the 
value  and  dignity  of  such  a  course. 

Keep  this  in  mind  and  when  you  are  out  of 
school  or  at  any  time  before,  remember  you 
have  a  fund  at  your  disposal  to  help  just 
such  persons,  and  look  about  for  good, 
promising  girls  who  are  just  at  the 
point  in  life  where  this  help  will 
determine  whether  they  are  to  be  fur- 
nished or  unfurnished  with  the  sinews 
of  war  for  life's  battles.  And  remember  now 
that  every  one  that  does  for  the  Leaves 
adds  to  the  helping  power  of  this  consecrated 
fund  for  the  education  of  girls. 


Fifty  Years  Since. 


Strains  From  The  Violin. 

High  above,  white  clouds  are  sailing, 
Breezes   cool   set  leaves   a-stirring, 
Flowers   are  blooming,   grasses  bending, 
Waters   rippling,   bird-wings  whirring. 

Sweet  contentment  steals  within 

For  lightly  plays  the  violin. 

Far  away  the  hazy  mountains 
Melt  into  the  sky  and  sleep. 
Gently  drooping  willow   fringes 
Send  the  river  shadows   deep. 

Dreamy  memories  now  float  in 

While  softly  plays  the  violin. 

Deepening   moans    from    wind-swept    forests 
Join  with   rushing  torrents'   crash. 
Darkness   dense  is   rendered   denser 
By  the  lightning's   sudden  flash. 

Hopes  and  fears  then  strife  begin, 

While  loudly  plays  the  violin. 

In  its  sleep  the  earth  is  smiling 
For  the  moon's   sweet  light  and  love. 
Silently  the  stars  are  shining, 
Oh,  so  far — so  far  above ! 

Singing  souls  aspire  and  win, 

As  upward  soars  the  violin. 

— Clara  M.  Austin. 


They  seem  to  take  away  the  sun  from  the 
world  who  withdraw  friendship  from  life; 
for  we  have  received  nothing  better  from 
the  Immortal  God,  nothing  more  delightful. 

— Cicero. 


YES,  Rebecca  Stackpole  had  fully  made 
up  her  mind  to  do  it.  "Foolish 
thing,"  she  said  to  herself  as  she  climbed 
the  long  narrow  stairs  which  led  to  the  spa- 
cious attic  of  the  once  wealthy  Stackpole 
homestead. 

The  dust  of  ages  had  gathered  in  its  raft- 
ers and  the  small  attic  windows  were  scarce- 
ly visible  so  weatherbeaten  were  they  by  the 
storms  of  almost  centuries.  A  hobby-horse's 
head  peeped  around  the  corner,  a  broken  gun, 
and  two  tin  soldiers  (steadfast  and  true) 
were  the  only  signs  of  past  youth. 

Rebecca  gathered  her  rustling  black  silk 
about  her  slender  body,  and  carefully  made 
her  way  past  old  chests  and  trunks,  but  not 
without  disturbing  one  or  two  spiders'  happy 
home,  and  almost  causing  a  tiny  mouse's 
untimely  death,  that  had  become  so  accus- 
tomed to  the  quiet  and  safety  of  his  abode, 
had  never  once  dreamed  of  an  "insolent  in- 
truder." 

In  the  furthermost  corner  quite  apart  from 
all  the  rest  stood  a  tiny  trunk,  on  the  side  of 
which  the  letters  R.  L.  S.  stood  out  in  almost 
bold  relief.  Before  this  Rebecca  knelt,  and 
drawing  a  tiny  key  from  the  heavy  brocaded 
bag  which  hung  at  her  side,  placed  it  in  the 
small  rusty  lock.  The  turning  of  the  key 
caused  a  brisk  little  noise  that  fairly  made 
Rebecca  tremble,  while  the  old  attic  echoed 
and  a  baby  spider  nearly  fell  from  his  nest, 
and  the  mouse  scampered  to  his  hole.  Re- 
becca raised  the  lid  and  peeped  in,  her  eyes 
sparkled  as  she  raised  the  dainty  articles  from 
their  long  resting  place.  A  tiny  shoe,  a  bun- 
dle gf  laces,  a  fan  and  an  old  pipe,  while 
from  within  came  the  sweet  scent  of  laven- 
der transforming  the  corner  of  the  old  gar- 
ret into  a  veritable  lavender  hedge.  From 
out  the  most  secluded  corner,  Rebecca  drew 
a  faded  blue  ribbon.    Then,  after  locking  the 
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trunk,  with  the  bundle  under  her  arm,  she  for  her  partner;  ah,  here  he  comes,  with  shin- 
left  the  garret  to  its  own  soliloquy.  ing  sword  at  his  side,  and  Rebecca  was  being 

A  bright  grate  fire  burned  cheerily  in  the  whirled  in  and  out  among  the  gay  dancers, 

large  and  antiquated  library  of  the  Stackpole  The  lights  were  turned  low,  the  guests  were 

home.     With  difficulty  Rebecca  seated  her-  departing  and  fair  Rebecca  on  the  officer's 

self  on  the  rug  before  the  blazing  wood,  arm  started  for  home. 

Carefully  but  nervously  she  untied  the  soiled  The  soft  snow  fell  gently  that  night,  as  it 

ribbon,  when,   lo,  a  dozen  or  more  letters  is  falling  now,  with  only  the  difference  of 

fell  into  her  lap!    Love  letters  you  ask;  yes,  fifty  years.     But  what  a  difference!     Then 

but  better  still,  love  tokens,  for  if  you  would  she  brushed  the  saucy  flakes  from  off  her  fair 

examine  closely  a  dim  "14"  would  be  dis-  curls  which  peeped  without  her  warm,  bright 

cernible  on  each  and  every  one.     Rebecca  hood.     Tonight  they  fall  with  loving  pity 

opened  the  ragged  envelopes  and  drew  out  against  the  window  pane,  each  in  its  own 

dainty  heart  shapes,  and  piercing  red  arrows,  purity  sending  a  message  to  the  heart-broken 

on  others  Cupid  himself,  and  the  same  Cupid  Rebecca,  whose  air  castles  have  been  shat- 

of  today.     Rebecca  read  :  "To  My  Valen-  tered  like  the  embers  of  the  dying  fire  before 

tine,"     "The     Rose    is     red" — she    almost  which  she  sits. 

blushed  when  she  came  to  the  "you."  On  A  piece  of  driftwood  fell  from  the  grate, 
some  were  initials,  though  now  scarcely  dis-  and  Rebecca  came  back  from  her  day  dream 
cernible.  She  sighed,  then  mustering  up  all  with  a  start.  She  thought  herself  alone  in 
the  will  and  energy  in  her  body,  exclaimed,  the  dim  old  room,  with  the  grey  shadows 
"Rebecca  Stackpole,  it's  time  such  foolish  dancing  on  the  wall.  But  two  small  arms 
nonsense  left  an  old  head  like  yours !  Don't  were  clasped  about  her  neck  and  a  small 
let  those  sentinels  of  books  find  you  here  an-  voice  cried  with  delight,  "Here,  Aunt  Rebec- 
other  February  day!  Burn  them  up!"  But  ca,  I  made  this  for  you."  Rebecca  took  the 
Rebecca  only  sat  motionless,  the  valentines  crumpled  paper,  and  unfolding  it,  a  crudely 
of  years  ago  on  the  floor  beside  her  and  shaped  heart  fell  into  her  lap  on  which  in 
looked  dreamily  into  the  crackling  fire.  Her  childish  hand  was  written : 
eyes  closed  and  lo,  each  valentine  had  taken  my  luf  to  yu. 
a  human  form,  of  fair,  gallant  and  bowing  She  said  nothing  but  kissed  the  boyish  face 
youth.  on  her  shoulder,  and  the  fire  seeming  to  un- 

They  begged  for  a  dance,  they  bowed  most  derstand  glowed  brightly  for  the  moment, 

profusely,  and  Rebecca  started  off,  now  with  showing  the  silver  head  pillowed  against  the 

one,  now  with  another.    The  red  rose  in  her  golden  one. 

hair  now  bloomed  resplendently  on  an  offa-  * — • 

cer's  coat.  The  strains  of  music  sounded  Respectfully  dedicated  to  those  who  think 
and  off  she  tripped  to  dance  a  Virginia  reel  they  can  read  without  thought  or  study.— 
with  another.  What  music  the  gay  laughter  "May  God  bless  the  reading  of  His  Word," 
and  clapping  of  hands  made,  and  Rebecca  added  the  Pastor>  solemnly.  "It  would  be 
danced  and  danced,  till  one  pearl  buckle  fell  a  miracle  if  He  did,"  said  the  deacon,  "for 
from  her  dainty  slipper,  when  all  begged  to  only  Omnipotence  could  bless  such  reading." 
replace  it.  The  strains  of  the  last  dance  came  A  wandering  mind  gathereth  no  know- 
softly  through  the  spacious  hallways.  "The  ledge, 
last  dance !"  she  exclaimed.  She  looked  about  When  mamma  is  away  the  caller  will  stay. 
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How  the    Great    Magazines    are 
Published. 


'     ARTICLE  I. 
The  Lasell  Leaves 


ANY  one  can  readily  see  that  a  vast 
amount  of  work  must  be  necessary  for 
the  publishing  of  this  magazine  though  it 
comes  out  but  monthly;  and  a  great  part  of 
this  work  might  be  lessened  were  the  public 
who  always  expect  a  good  mag'azine  more 
willing  to  do  their  part  toward  making  each 
issue  a  success.  First,  before  the  material 
is  sent  to  the  press  for  the  first  time  it  must 
be  seen  to  that  there  is  enough  of  it  and 
above  all  that  it  is  of  the  right  sort.  The 
editor  must  write  an  editorial  which  shall  be 
of  general  interest;  what  matters  it  whether 
other  work  crowds  this  must  be  done.  The 
stories  and  poetry,  if  there  be  such,  must 
be  of  a  character  that  will  neither  hurt  nor 
shock  any  of  its  reading  public — for  this 
magazine,  though  willing  to  assert  its  rights, 
strives  to  please  the  public.  It  is  the  duty  of 
the  editor,  and  not  an  enviable  one,  to  lay 
aside  all  personal  feelings,  and  looking 
through  the  public  eye  reject  or  change  such 
material  as  would  not  please.  No  omission 
must  be  made  in  the  locals  nor  must  too  great 
or  too  little  prominence  be  given  to  any  event. 
Everything  of  interest  concerning  the  old 
girls  must  be  written  for  the  personals.  Fi- 
nally all  material  must  be  collected  together, 
such  as  is  not  legible  copied,  and  then  sent 
to  press.  The  hardest  of  the  work  comes 
now  when  this  is  received,  for  now 
comes  the  proof-reading  and  the  prepar- 
ing of  the  dummy.  The  first  of  these  is  done 
by  the  associate  editors  and  woe  to  them  if 
there  are  any  typographical  errors,  though 
generally  the  editor  receives  the  blame  for 
everything.  The  dummy  is  made  up  by  the 
editor  and  this  is  no  agreeable  task.     A  cer- 


tain kind  of  order  must  be  observed,  every 
bit  of  space  must  be  used  and  if  (a  highly 
improbable  state  of  affairs)  there  be  too 
much  material  some  must  be  cut  out.  Again 
the  material  is  sent  to  press  and  in  a  few 
days  the  magazines  are  received  and  the  edi- 
tor has  to  bear  the  censure  and  praise  of  the 
public. 


Comparisons  may  be  odious,  but  none  is 
intended  by  the  charmed  New  Yorker,  who, 
passing  through  the  Newtons  the  other  day, 
accorded  the  blue  ribbon  to  Auburndale,  that 
loveliest  of  our  suburban  towns.  He  said, 
with  truth,  that  it  was  the  prettiest  spot  on 
this  side  of  the  Atlantic.  It  is  even  more 
like  an  English  village  than  Longwood, 
which  has  now  been  surrounded  by  "im- 
provements of  property."  But  all  this  section 
near  Boston  has  been  made  extremely  valu- 
able by  the  growth  and  the  preservation  of 
shade  trees.  No  place  is  beautiful  without 
their  judicious  planting. 


A  Good  Rule. 

John  Wesley's  mother  once  wrote  to  him 
when  he  was  in  college  :  "Would  you  judge 
of  the  lawfulness  or  the  unlawfulness  of  a 
pleasure,  take  this  rule:  Whatever  weak- 
ens your  reason,  impairs  the  tenderness  of 
your  conscience,  obscures  your  sense  of  God, 
or  takes  off  the  relish  of  spiritual  things; 
whatever  increases  the  authority  of  your 
body  over  your  mind — that  thing,  to  you.  is 
sin." — Christian  Advocate. 


The  "Lasell  Calendar"  has  been  a  success 
artistically  and  financially.  A  considerable 
sum  has  been  turned  over  to  the  fund  for  the 
Lasell  room  in  the  International  Institute  for 
Girls  in  Madrid,  Spain.  We  wish  to  thank 
the  "old  girls"  for  their  generous  orders  and 
for  their  kind  words  of  appreciation.  There 
are  a  very  few  calendars  left  that  can  be  had 
for  25  cents  each. 
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Enrotlte.  laughing  heartily.    This  letter  was  followed 

by  another  and  that  by  still  another ;  both  of 

HE  last  adieus  had  been  said,  the  con-  which  seemed  to  please  that  lady  very  much, 

ductor  gave  his  last   warning  "All  After  carefully  putting  the  documents  away, 

aboard,"  and  number  46  rolled  slowly  out  of  she  opened  the  book,  from  which  she  did  not 

the  station.  The  people  in  car  3  were  of  the  take  her  attention  until   the  train   reached 

usual  kind  which  is  found  in  the  sleeper  of  the  first  stop. 

a  through  train;  some  drummers,  three  el-  As  the  train  pulled  out  again  the  young 

derly    ladies,    a    family,    a    newly    married  man  came  wandering  back, 

couple,  some  college  men  and  some  college  "Hello,  Nan !"  he  called.       "How  are  you 

girls.     Among  the  last  was  a  very  tall  girl  feeling?" 

who  had  just  boarded  the  train.     Some  peo-  "O,  I  knew  you  would  get  over  that  in 

pie  might  not  have  called  her  beautiful,  but  a  minute !" 

her    extreme,    her    dignified    carriage,    her  "From  whom?" 

sweet  smile  and  general  expression  of  kind-  "Well,  no  wonder  it  was  funny.       He  is 

ness  and  good  humor,  would  cause  anybody  positively  the  most  comical  kid  I  ever  saw. 

to  look  twice,  and  had  made  some  look  much  I  can  just  laugh  myself  sick  at  him.     He's 

oftener.  all  right.    At  least  Jane  told  me  he  was,  and 

With  her  was  a  young  man  some  twenty  she  ought  to  know." 

years  old,  who,  from  appearances,  was  nei-  "He  is  all  rip-lit.    He  is  a  great  big  good- 

ther  a  college  man  nor  yet  a  drummer ;  he  hearted  kid  and  he  never  will  grow  up.     He 

was  tall  and  slender,  and  carried  himself  in  has  only  one  trouble ;  he  can  make  everybody 

an  easy  manner;  he  had  a  large  but  firm  in  the  room  feel  like  thirty  cents  when  he 

mouth  and  a  square  chin.     He  helped  settle  blurts  out  somthing  which  had  better  been 

his  companion  comfortably  in  her  seat  and  left  unsaid.    He  means  well  enough,  though, 

was  about  to  seat  himself  beside  her,  when  and  he  woud  divide  anything  he  has  with 

he  suddenly  noticed  that  there  were  tears  in  anyone  that  comes  along." 

her  eyes.     He  paused  a  moment  and  then  "And  he  is  another  one  who  is  all  right, 

spoke:  He  is  a  good  solid  old  chap  and  while  the 

"I  believe  I'll  take  a  look  through  the  rest  of  us  are  wasting  our  time  he  is  doing 

train  and  see  if  I  can  find  anybody  whom  I  some  noble   work.      I   do  not  believe  that 

know.     I'll  see  you  in  a  little  while  and  I  he  will  ever  have  a  brilliant  career,  but  he  is 

guess  you  would  rather  be  alone  for  a  mo-  the  kind  that  turns  out  to  be  one  of  the  silent 

ment.     Good-bye,  see  you  later."  heroes.    And  you  mark  my  word  that  when 

And  he  strode  off,  while  she  became  very  the  rest  of  us  are  still  digging  mud,  Bob  will 

much  interested  in  the  scenery  and  only  a  be  piling  up  bricks." 

close  observer  might  have  noticed  that  she  "You  just  bet  that  you  are  right.  They 

occasionally  smuggled  her  handkerchief  to  are  three  as  good  friends  as  any  man  was 

her    eyes.     Finally    she  picked   up    a   book  ever  blessed  with." 

from  the  seat  beside  her  and  taking  from  it  "No,  this  is  Dunkirk.    Quaint  little  town, 

an  envelope,  opened  it  and  began  reading  a  isn't  it?       Do  you  notice,  we  are  running 

letter.  Slowly  the  solemn  expression  left  her  right  down  the  middle  of  the  best  street  in 

face,  and  a  smile  began  playing  about  the  town.     I'm  going  outside  and  I'll  see  you 

corners  of   her  mouth'  and   soon  she  was  again  when  the  train  starts." 
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As  the  train  pulled  out  the  young  man 
resumed  his  seat  and  began : 

"Well,  now  I  have  told  you  about  the 
boys,  now  what  have  you  to  say  about  the 
girls  ?" 

"No,  I'd  rather  not  state  my  opinion  of 
them  singly.  They  are  all  good  fellows  and 
they  are  all  right,  as  a  bunch,  but  that's  all. 
Now  it  is  up  to  you !" 

For  the  next  hour  the  young  lady  seemed 
to  do  most  of  the  talking,  while  the  young 
man  appeared  to  be  a  most  interested  listen- 
er, only  adding  an  occasional  word  or  drop- 
ping a  chance  remark.  Suddenly  he  drew 
out  his  watch  and  remarked : 

"Do  you  know  that  it  is  almost  seven 
o'clock?  Suppose  we  go  into  dinner?  Yes, 
mine  need  it,  too.  They  look  as  if  I  had  been 
laying  bricks.  Or  else  walking  on  them  in 
the  mud.     See  you  in  a  minute." 

Fifteen  minutes  later  they  took  their 
places  at  a  table  in  the  dining  car,  where  a 
lively  conversation  was  kept  up  and  all  the 
good  times  of  the  holidays  discussed  over 
again.  After  they  had  adjourned  to  the 
other  car  and  were  seated  comfortably,  he 
said  in  reply  to  a  remark  of  hers : 

"Oh,  no,  I'm  not  tired!  You  know  that 
I  never  sleep.  But  I  believe  you  look  sleepy. 
Now  I'll  tell  you  what  I'll  do.  I'll  hunt  up 
the  porter  and  have  him  make  up  your  berth 
and  I  shall  go  and  look  up  a  friend  whom  I 
saw  in  the  smoker  before.  We  shall  prob- 
ably hold  a  conference  until  we  get  to 
Rochester." 

"Why,  of  course.  We  left  Buffalo  some 
time  ago.  By  western  time  it  is  just  9.15  or 
by  eastern  time  it  is  10.15.  Well,  I  shall  say 
good  night  and  see  you  in  the  morning." 

The  next  morning,  just  as  the  train  was 
leaving  Springfield,  our  young  friend  ap- 
peared in  the  smoker  and  lighting  a  cigar 
proceeded  to  read  a  morning  paper  with 
great  care.     Suddenly  the  porter  appeared 


and  whispered  something  in  his  ear  which 
caused  him  to  drop  his  paper,  take  a  glance 
at  the  mirror,  flatten  down  his  hair  with  his 
hand,  give  a  pull  at  his  tie,  and  follow  the 
porter  out  of  the  door.  In  the  next  coach  he 
stopped  at  the  seat  wherein  sat  the  young 
lady  with  whom  he  had  been  the  previous 
evening. 

"Good  morning,  Carrie;  how  do  you  do 
this  morning?" 

"Haben  sie  gut  geschlafen?" 

"Certainly,  certainly !  But  if  you  do  not 
object  we  might  go  out  and  get  some  break- 
fast, for  it  is  still  an  hour  and  a  half's  run 
to  Boston." 

"You're  right,  but  really  my  stomach 
thinks  my  throat  is  cut;  so  come  along  and 
finish  your  story  up  yonder."  And  a  lively 
conversation  ensued  as  before,  branching  fi- 
nally from  personal  subjects  to  the  beauty 
of  the  scenery  outside. 

"Yes,  that  is  a  pretty  valley.  I  like  this 
part  of  the  country  anyhow,  only  they  can't 
raise  oats  here." 

The  mention  of  coming  home  had  caused 
the  conversation  to  lag,  and  so  but  little  was 
said  until  the  train  had  passed  Worcester. 
Then  old  familiar  sights  began  coming  into 
view  :  Framingham  and  its  arsenal ;  quaint 
little  Natick;  Wellesley  and  its  college  hall: 
Riverside  and  its  boathouses  closed  and  the 
river  frozen;  Newton;  the  short  run  parallel 
to  the  Fenway  where  you  obtain  a  glimpse 
of  Commonwealth  Avenue;  Copley  Square 
station  with  the  towers  of  Trinity  towering 
above,  and  at  last  the  new  South  station  at 
Boston,  where  the  conductor  calls,  "All  out !" 

The  young  man  helped  the  young  lady 
down  the  steps  and  taking  her  grip  carried 
it  over  to  the  suburban  train  which  was  to 
carry  her  back  to  Auburndale.  At  the  door 
of  the  car  he  extended  his  hand  to  her : 

"Well,  good-bye,  Nan.  I'll  see  you  some 
time  soon,  I  hope;  if  not,  good  luck  to  you. 
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Pleasant  term.  Good-bye."  And  seizing 
his  grip  he  swung  off  the  now  moving  train 
and  passed  out  of  the  gate. 


Personals. 

— Nora  J.  Burroughs  wishes  success  and 
continued  prosperity  to  her  old  alma  mater 
for  the  year  1902. 

— With  her  best  wishes  for  the  new  year, 
Eleanor  Clapp  Drinkwater  sends  a  photo- 
graph of  little  Elizabeth  Drinkwater.  born 
the  15th  of  August.  1 90 1,  for  the  grand- 
children's album.  Miss  Elizabeth  is  a  bright, 
interesting  looking  little  lady. 

— Maudie  L.  Stone  is  at  Johns  Hopkins 
University  this  winter. 

— Ray  Spitz  will  not  be  able  to  return  this 
year,  but  will  continue  with  her  music  at 
home.  She  writes  that  she  expects  to  be 
with  us  again  next  fall. 

— Clara  Robbins  has  just  returned  from  a 
fine  visit  in  New  York. 

Ethel  Gallagher  is  attending  Columbian 
College  in  Washington,  D.  C. 

— Belle  Robinson  was  out  at  school  re- 
newing old  acquaintances. 

— Julia  West  Anderson  sends  her  greet- 
ings to  Lasell  and  wishes  to  be  remembered 
to  her  teachers. 

— Nellie  Feagles  ('97)  writes  of  seeing 
Prof.  Bragdon  and  family  in  Pasadena,  Cal., 
where  she  and  her  mother  will  remain  until 
May.  They  passed  the  Christmas  season  in 
Minneapolis  and  saw  several  of  our  Lasell 
girls. 


D.  R.  Ewing.  one  of  the  wealthiest  and 
best  known  citizens  of  Des  Moines  and  fa- 
ther of  Winnie  Ewing  Coffin  ('89),  died 
very  suddenly  at  his  daughter's  home  in  Des 
Moines.  Mr.  Ewing  was  the  senior  member 
of  the  lumber  firm  of  Ewing  &  Jewett.  and 
an  active  member  of  the  Central  Church  of 
Christ.  He  is  known  to  have  set  aside  forty 
thousand  dollars  of  his  large  property  for 
the  erection  of  a  memorial  building  on  the 
campus  of  Drake  University.  His  wife  and 
only  daughter,  Winnie,  survive  him. 
/  Mrs.  Morrill  and  Miss  Lee  Lufkin,  the 
noted  portrait  artist  and  a  former  Lasell  girl, 
are  soon  to  give  a  Lasell  Tea  in  their  studios 
at  the  Chelsea  on  West  23rd  street,  where 
they  are  both  located,  and  where  Miss  Mor- 
rill gives  each  month  musicales  with  her 
pupils  and  distinguished  artists.    * 

— May  Emery  Yale  ('98)  Avas  entertain- 
ing Frances  Wood,  after  the  latter's  visits 
to  Caroline  and  May  Thomson  and  Ruth 
Kimball,  and  Norinne  Burroughs  ('97)  was 
the  guest  of  Nell  Quirk  ('97).  The  girls  all 
met  unexpectedlv  one  afternoon  at  May's, 
each  ignorant  of  the  other's  presence  in  the 
city.  A  minature  Lasell  reunion  with  no 
lack  of  seminary  reminiscences. 


From  C.  C.  B. 

— Beulah  Shannon  (here  in  '91  to  '94)  is 
in  Los  Angeles  for  the  winter.  Was  seen  in 
a  symphony  concert  Jan.  24.  This  shows  she 
is  still  choosing  good  things,  both  in  climate 
and  music,  though  Pasadena  would  be  bet- 
ter. 

— I  have  seen  May  Rice  and  she  looks  well 
but  is  tired  of  travel,  having  been  "on  the  go" 
for  two  years.  What  she  needs  is  a  change 
and  a  necessity  of  regular,  useful  work.  I 
find  that  need  in  the  case  of  more  than  one 
Lasell  girl  "emeritus." 

— Have  just  heard  from  Dessie  Milliken 
Bevans — Mrs.  Dr.  Bevans,  U.  S.  A.,  if  you 
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please ! — and  instead  of  being  sent  to  Manilla 
they  were  ordered  to  Havana  and  are  on  their 
way.  Her  address  will  be  Columbia  Bar- 
racks, Ouem'ados,  Cuba. 

— Bess  Bailey  ('96)  is  in  Los  Angeles.  I 
shall  see  her  tomorrow  (D.  V.)  and  try 
again  to  find  Elizabeth  Creswell  and  Alice 
Goodell. 

— Found  today  a  sister  of  Bessie  Ball  at 
Las  Casi'tas  Villa,  a  charming  spot  on  the 
foothills,  five  miles  hence.  She  is  convales- 
cing from  typhoid  fever  and  could  not  have 
chosen  a  better  place  to  do  it  in.  She  is  gain- 
ing fast. 

— Read  today  of  the  great  cold  and  "froz- 
en to  death"  in  Central  West.  We  pluck  vio- 
lets and  roses  and  lemon  blossoms  (sweeter 
than  orange,  did  you  know  it?)  and  pity  the 
East  at  blizzard  times. 

■ — I  notice  our  art  teacher,  whom  I  hope 
you  are  wise  enough  to  appreciate,  took  part 
in  an  exhibit  in  decorative  art  at  Cincinnati 
Jan.  2-8,  1902,  and  sold  the  largest  total  of 
any  exhibit.     That  is  a  good  record. 

— Hattie  Freebey  '95,  is  teaching  in  the 
Normal  school  in  Manila.  Her  address  is 
box  245,  Manila,  Phil.  Is.  She  went  there  in 
April,  1 90 1.  Her  family  in  Los  Angeles  is 
well  and  prosperous,  on  Girard  street,  near 
Union. 

— Beulah  Shannon's  address  is  607  W.  4th 
St.,  Los  Angeles. 

— Julia  Wolfe  Harkness  is  the  happy 
mother  of  a  second  child,  a  little  girl  born  in 
November  last. 

— Nellie  Feagles  ('97)  and  her  mother  are 
at  436  North  Raymond  avenue,  Pasadena. 
They  are  in  splendid  health  and  spirits.  Nel- 
lie went  into  a  French  class  the  day  after  her 
arrival.  So  she  keeps  at  work.  They  will 
winter  hereabouts. 

— We  also  learn  with  regret  and  sympathy 
for  Clara  Heath  of  Denver,  that  her  father 
died  just  before  Christmas. 


— I  have  called  on  Grace  Harrison.  Her 
father  has  a  large  and  valuable  place  here — 
it  seems  to  me  as  much  as  a  block,  in  a  fine 
section  of  the  city.  He  is  improving  it  very 
much  and  will  soon  have  one  of  the  "show"' 
places  of  Pasadena. 

— We  are  having  a  bit  of  colder  weather 
but  what  is  called  cold  here  does  not  affect  the 
roses  or  violets  or  heliotrope.  (I  notice  the 
Chinamen  take  the  precaution  at  night  to 
cover  the  latter)  so  you  see  it  is  not  very  cold. 

— Mrs.  Bertha  Gray  Richards  lives  now  at 
^2"]  Whittier  street,  Los  Angeles.  The  boy 
is  so  grown  I  hardly  knew  him.  Did  not 
see  Mr.  R. 

— W.  W.  Harrison,  father  of  our  Grace 
H.  at  Lasell  from  Minneapolis,  to  whose 
fine  place  allusion  is  made  elsewhere,  died 
very  suddenly  on  Feb.  1st.  By  a  strange 
chance  the  minister  who  officiated  at  the  fun- 
eral of  Mr.  Harrison's  grandfather,  father 
and  uncle,  and  who  married  this  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  H..  came  to  Los  Angeles  on  Feb.  3rd 
and  officiated  at  the  funeral  today,  Feb.  4. 
Our  sympathy  is  theirs  in  full  measure  in  this 
sore  trial. 

—Elizabeth  Creswell  of  Denver,  with  her 
mother  and  Alice  Goodell  of  Worcester,  is 
in  Los  Angeles.    We  shall  see  them  shortly. 

— Harriett  Dalzelle  of  Wheeling.  W.  Va., 
(here  in  '94~'95),  luncheoned  with  us  today. 
Jan.  15.  She  has  not  changed  in  looks  one 
bit  except  to  get  a  trifle  better  looking  and  to 
wear  a  dress  with  a  train !  She  says  Martha 
List  Murray  has  moved  to  Baltimore,  where 
she  lives  in  Mt.  Royal  flats.  (Why  didn't 
Martha  tell  us  that?)  And  that  Anna 
Baechtel  sends  her  love  from  Hagerstown. 

— Laura  Conger's  uncle  tells  me  that 
Laura  and  her  lieutenant  husband  did  not  go 
to  the  Philippines  but  are  at  the  Presidio  in 
San  Francisco,  on  special  duty,  and  that 
Laura  is  as  happy  as  she  can  be.  So  is  the 
lieutenant,  we  warrant. 
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— Mr.  and  Mrs.  Nye,  who  live  in  the  big 
yellow  house  corner  Grove  and  Central 
dined  with  us  recently.  They  are  spending 
some  months  in  Los  Angeles,  and  intend  to 
"do"  California,  making  a  winter  of  it.  We 
were  glad  of  the  sight  of  their  familiar  faces. 
You  see  all  the  world  comes  to  Pasadena,  or 
to  Los  Angeles,  a  suburb,  eight  miles  away. 

— Zoe  Hill  ('01)  sends  a  card  for  Jan.  16, 
4  to  6.  Sorry  we  couldn't  get  there !  Council 
Bluffs  is  too  far  from  our  present  coast. 

— I  hear  that  May  Rice,  of  Evanston,  111., 
is  in  Los  Angeles,  but  I  have  not  seen  her 
yet. 

f  — A  recent  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  paper  gives 
a  fine  portrait  and  a  well-put  "write-up"  of 
Julia  Hogg's  (here  in  '90-'94)  husband,  T. 
J.  Powell,  who  is  mayor  of  that  city  and  who 
has  just  been  "renominated  without  any  op- 
position." The  paper  endorses  Mayor  Pow- 
ell's vigorous  and  wise  administration  in  en- 
thusiastic terms,  giving  him  great  credit  for 
many  reforms  and  measures  of  improvement 
which  means  much  to  Fort  Worth's  welfare./ 
A  great  compliment  to  a  good  girl's  husband ! 
The  Leaves  extends  its  congratulations  to 
both ! 

Mabel  Case  Vioit,  class  of  '94,  has  kindly 
sent  us  a  beautiful  book  containing  the  writ- 
ings of  her  gifted  mother,  whose  sudden 
home-going  when  Mabel  was  in  Europe  on 
her  wedding  tour,  will  be  remembered. 

It  is  a  goodly  volume  of  131  pages  and  is 
entitled  simply  "Poem,  by  Marietta  Stanley 
Case." 

It  is  beautifully  illustrated  by  William  F. 
Kingman  and  Sears  Gallagher  and  is  the  lov- 
ing handiwork  of  Mabel  and  her  sister,  Mrs. 
Crowell,  and  published  for  private  distribu- 
tion only. 

The  casket  is  dainty  and  a  fitting  resting 
place  for  many  thoughts  of  a  mind  not  only 
poetical  but  Christian. 

Mabel's  seven  months  old  boy,  Willard 


Case,  is  a  delight  in  the  house  which  Mabel 
keeps  in  the  old  home.  So  may  he  ever  be! 
— Emma  Goll  Dacy  ('88)  sends  for  the 
grand-children's  album  a  charming  picture 
of  her  sweet  baby  girl,  Marion  xA^dele,  six 
months  old.  She  and  Mr.  Dacy  expect  to 
visit  Boston  in  the  near  future  and  she  prom- 
ises Lasell  a  visit.  We  hope  to  see  them  here. 


THE  Lasell  Club  of  New  York  held  its 
ninth  annual  lucheon  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  on  Saturday,  February  1st.  Covers 
were  laid  for  about  fifty  members  of  the 
Club. 

The    president,    Mrs.    Jennie    Raymond 
Geyer,    received,    assisted    by    Mrs.    Grace 
Garland    Etherington,    Mrs.    Lida    Curtis 
Bass,   Miss  Annie  M.   Gwinnell,  Miss  Lee 
Lufkin  and  Miss  Grace  C.  Huntington. 

At  one  o'clock  the  doors  of  the  dining 
room  were  opened,  where  the  luncheon  was 
served  at  small  round  tables.  The  tables 
were  tastefully  decorated  with  candles  and 
flowers,  the  color  scheme  being  pink. 

While  the  tables  were  being  removed  a 
short  business  meeting  was  held,  when  Miss 
Grace  C.  Huntington  was  appointed  secre- 
tary and  treasurer,  to  fill  the  vacancy  caused 
by  the  removal  of  Mrs.  Katharine  Pierce 
Martin  to  Denver,  Colo. 

Then  the  guests  were  most  delightfully 
entertained  by  the  following  choice  musical 
program : 

Duets, 

(a)  "Would  That  My  Love,"  Mendelssohn 

(b)  "La  Luna  Immobile,"  Boito 

Mrs.  Morrill,   Miss  Clark. 
Solo, 
"Elsa's  Dream  from  Lohengrin,"  Wagner 

Mrs.  Morrill. 
Violin, 

"Hyre  Kati,"  Hubay 

"Berceuse,'  H.  Bartlett 

Miss  Reynolds. 
Contralto  Solo, 

(a)  "Thy  Name,"  M.  K.  Wood 

(b)  "Lullahye," 

Miss  Clark. 
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Violin, 

"Mazurka,"  Wieniazvski 

Miss  Reynolds. 
Solo, 

(a)  "To  Be  a  Child,"  Farwell 

(b)  "The  Lark  now  Leaves  its  Watery  Nest," 

Parker 

(c)  "My  Rosary,"  Nevin 

Among  those  present  were  : 

Mrs.  Laura  Chapman  Anderson,  Mrs.  Jennie  West 
Atwood,  Mrs.  Lida  Curtis  Bass,  Mrs.  Annie  Sheldon 
Brown,  Mrs.  Mary  DeRidder  Bullard,  Miss  Marie  S. 
Bowland,  Mrs.  Mary  Marshall  Call,  Miss  Elinor  K. 
Chamberlayme,  Miss  Caroline  Church,  Miss  Eva 
Louise  Couch,  Miss  Elizabeth  Day,  Mrs.  Anna  Burr 
Day,  Miss  Cornelia  B.  DeGroff,  Mrs.  Grace  Garland 
Btherington,  Miss  Mabel  E.  French,  Mrs.  Mae  Bige- 
low  Green,  Mrs.  Jennie  Raymond  Geyer,  Mrs.  Laura 
Place  Gadsden,  Mrs.  Mabel  Hutchinson  Gilson,  Miss 
Annie  M.  Gwinmell,  Miss  Grace  C.  Huntington,  Miss 
Edith  A.  Harris,  Mrs.  Edith  Howe  Kip,  Miss  Ethel 
Lasell,  Miss  Lee  Lufkin,  Miss  Ruth  Merriam,  Mrs. 
Virginia  Johnson  Milbank,  Miss  Cora  Cogswell,  Miss 
Hazel  D.  North,  Mrs.  Fanny  Page,  Miss  Virginia 
Phoebus,  Mrs.  Clara  Prentiss  Tubhy,  Miss  Gertrude 
G.  Vreeland,  Mrs.  Helen  Ives  Webb,  Mrs.  Edith 
Starkey  Wheeler,  Miss  Helene  Wiedenmayer,  Mrs. 
Susan  Griggs  Wilson,  Miss  Ella  W.  Wilson,  Miss 
Marie  Wilson,  Mrs.  Mary  Moger  Young,  Mrs.  L.  P. 
Morrill,  Mrs.  Katharine  Pierce  Martin,  Mrs.  Geo. 
Foote. 

The  interesting  feature  of  the  program 
was  the  singing  of  Mrs.  L.  P.  Morrill,  a  form- 
er vocal  teacher  at  Lasell,  who,  after  win- 
ning a  fine  position  in  Boston  as  musician 
and  teacher,  removed  three  years  ago  to  New 
York,  where  she  has  already  attained  promi- 
nence. Her  voice,  which  is  a  fine  mezzo- 
soprano,  was  heard  with  much  pleasure,  her 
correct  method  proving  itself  in  both  her 
own  voice  and  that  of  her  pupil,  Miss  Flo- 
rence Clark,  a  phenomenal  contralto,  who 
assisted  her  in  duets  and  solos.  The  other 
artists  were  Miss  Helen  Reynolds,  violinist, 
who  was  most  enthusiastically  received,  and 
Mr.  Riesberg,  said  to  be  one  of  the  best  ac- 
companists in  New  York. 

— A  good  deal  of  the  trouble  of  this 
world  arises  from  the  fact  that  some  folks 
like  to  have  gardens  while  others  prefer  to 
keep  hens. 


Pres.- — Lotta  Hewson. 

Vice  Pres. — Helen  Howes. 

Sec- — Lena  Armstrong. 

Treas. — Edith  Ebersole. 

Exec.  Corn. — Bertha  Manchester,  Emily 
Brookfield,  Sara  Holbrook,  Ella  Ebe- 
ling. 

Music  Com. — Callie  Le  Seur,  Adele  Humph- 
rey, Eleanor  Ellwood. 

Ushers — Anne  Galloway,  Helen  Danforth. 

Critic — Helen  Ebersole. 


S    D.  PERSONALS. 

— Bruno  H.  Goll  and  his  sister  Blanche 
have  taken  apartments  in  the  Stockbridge, 
5  t  i  Adams  street,  Chicago. 

— Florence  Brewer  is  spending  the  winter 
in  Santa  Barbara,  Cal. 

— Eleanor  Waite  and  Georgie  Lord  have 
been  having  a  pleasant  visit  together  in  New 
York. 

— Jess  McCarthy  has  been  visiting  Grace 
Richardson  in  Erie.  Pa.,  and  Grace  is  now 
with  Ella  Cotton  in  Omaha,  and  expects  to 
visit  Jess  and  Flora  Taft  on  her  way  home. 

— -Ruth  Crouch  expects  to  be  with  us  at 
Commencement  time. 

— Edith  Allen  and  Jeanette  Knights  are 
visiting  Myrtle  Hewson  and  Flora  Taft  in 
Kansas  City. 

— Zoe  Hill  had  her  coming  out  reception 
in  January. 

— We  are  sorrv  to  note  the  death  of  Mary 
Stebbins  Ingham's  father,  which  occurred  a 
short  time  ago. 

— Eva  Raymond  has  been  visiting  Cor- 
rinne  Nickerson  in  Leominster. 


"Who  is  free?      The  man  who  masters 
his  own  self.' 
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Pres. — Nell  D.  Jones. 
Vice  Pres. — Kate  Wheldon. 
Sec— Kittie  Clemens. 
Business  Manager — Joel  Lapowski. 
Critic — Winifred  Knight. 
Ex.   Com. — Ruth  Skinner,  Cornelia  Doug- 
las, Marie  Biddle. 
Guards — Mabel  Pooler,  Katherine  Jenckes. 


LASKLLIA  PERSONALS. 

— Alice  Taylor  Potter  called  to  see  us  this 
last  week. 

— Frances  Hamilton  is  at  home  this  win- 
ter and  expects  to  have  her  coming  out  party 
soon. 

— Lelia  Walker  has  been  visiting  Bertha 
Metcalf. 

— Kitty  McCoy  is  visiting  in  Evanston, 
111. 

— Sue  T.  Lair  has  been  renewing  her 
youth  with  a  case  of  mumps. 

— Helen  Deering  will  travel  in  Mexico  for 
six  weeks. 

— Agnes  Flaherty,  who  is  studying  music 
with  Miss  White  in  Cambridge,  has  been  en- 
gaged as  first  soprano  in  St.  John's  Episco- 
pal Church,  Newtonville. 

— Marie  Wilson  paid  us  a  short  call  last 
month. 

— Floss  Plum  has  been  visiting  in  Mil- 
waukee. 

— Announcement  is  made  of  the  engage- 
ment of  Sara  Hayden  ('95)  to  Mr.  William 
Newnham  Chathir  Carlton,  librarian  of 
Trinity  College,  Hartford,  Conn. 


"The  trifles  of  our  daily  lives. 

The  common  things  scarce  worth  recall, 
Whereof  no  visible  trace  survives, 

These  are  the  miain-springs  after  all." 


January  9 — Another  one  of  Mr.  Leon  Vin- 
cent's delightful  lectures.  This  time  he  gave 
us  a  most  interesting  talk  on  Washington 
Irving. 

January  13 — Mrs.  Martin  gave  a  recital 
in  the  Gymnasium  to  which  all  were  invited. 
Mrs.  Martin  was  assisted  by  Mr.  Walter 
Hawkins  and  Miss  Chamberlain.  Mrs.  Mar- 
tin recited  in  her  usual  manner  and  Mr. 
Hawkins'  voice  was  well  appreciated. 

On  January  1 5th  a  new  class  was  given  to 
the  school — the  class  of  "Specials."  They 
were  regularly  organized  and  elected  as  offi- 
cers Helen  Ebersole,  pres.;  Fonnie  Davis, 
vice  pres. ;  Ethel  Hook,  sec. ;  and  Edith  Jew- 
ett,  treas.  The  class  has  more  than  seventy 
members  and  contains  not  a  little  talent,  so 
we  may  hope  to  hear  something  of  them. 

January  16 — This  afternoon  all  had  the 
pleasure  of  listening  to  a  talk  given  in  Chap- 
el by  James  K.  Hackett.  After  the  little  talk 
on  the  drama  he  answered  all  the  questions 
which  were  asked  him  relating  to  the  stage. 
All  then  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him  per- 
sonally. 

Sunday  evening,  January  19  will  be  a  date 
long  treasured  in  the  memory  of  Lasell  girls, 
as  we  all  enjoyed  on  that  evening,  in  the 
Gymnasium,  tales  told  by  the  fitful  blaze  of 
the  fire  in  the  grate.  The  members  of  the 
Missionary  Society  invited  us  all  to  join 
them,  and  after  necessary  business  was  trans- 
acted the  lights  were  turned  out  and  we  lis- 
ened  breathless  to  thrilling  tales  by  Misses 
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Mallory,  Florence  Ebersole,  Vail  and  Crans- 
ton. Miss  Packard  also  told  us  a  beautiful 
story  of  how  one  white  rose  was  the  means 
of  saving  hundreds  of  girls  in  ithe  slums  of 
New  York  city.  The  white  rose  will  hence- 
forth have  a  new  significance  for  us  I  am 
sure.  The  Glee  Club  added  much  to  the  en- 
joyment of  the  occasion.  After  singing 
America  we  departed  to  our  rooms  feeling 
that  it  had  been  a  very  profitable  and  plea- 
sant evening  and  we  can  only  hope  for  a 
repetition  in  the  near  future. 

Thursday,  January  23 — Lasell  had  the 
great  pleasure  of  listening  to  a  lecture  on 
"Hamlet,"  by  Mr.  Southwick.  He  recited 
the  vital  parts  of  the  tragedy,  and  gave  a 
critical  study  of  the  whole.  As  Mr.  South- 
wick is  an  authority  on  the  interpretation  of 
the  character  of  Hamlet,  his  views  on  the 
subject  were  very  interesting.  After  the 
lecture,  the  friends  of  the  school  and  the 
senior  class  were  invited  to  meet  Mr.  South- 
wick in  the  parlors.  He  kindly  recited  an 
alphabetical  love  story,  which  was  greatly 
enjoyed. 

January  28 — Dr.  Clark,  president  of  the 
American  College  of  Rome  gave  us  a  very 
interesting  talk  on  the  "Political  and  Religi- 
ous Condition  of  Italy."  His  clear  statement 
of  the  facts  gave  us  a  much  better  insight 
into  the  affairs  of  Italv  than  we  had  ever 
before  had. 

January  29 — Dr.  Winship  lectured  here 
this  evening  on  "Longfellow  and  Lowell." 
The  fact  of  his  having  been  acquainted  with 
Mr.  Longfellow  made  his  words  of  especial 
interest. 

January  30 — Today  being  the  day  of  pray- 
er services  were  held  both  morning  and  even- 
ing in  the  Chapel.  The  morning  services  were 
conducted  by  Dr.  Buehl,  dean  of  the  Boston 
Theological  School,  and  a  most  pleasing  part 
of  the  program  was  Miss  Chisholm's  sing- 


ing.    The  evening  services  were  conducted 
by  Dr.  Peloubet. 

February  3 — Dr.  Charles  H.  Thwing, 
president  of  Western  Reserve  College 
of  Cleveland,  lectured  this  evening 
on  "The  Appeal  Which  Modern 
Life  Makes  to  the  Student."  His 
words  were  very  helpful  and  afterwards  the 
Seniors  and  Juniors  had  the  pleasure  of  meet- 
ing Dr.  Thwing  at  an  informal  reception 
held  in  the  Gymnasium. 

February  8 — Dr.  George  Palmer,  profes- 
sor of  philosophy  at  Harvard  University, 
gave  us  a  most  beneficial  talk  on  teaching. 
The  four  requisites  for  an  ideal  teacher  as 
stated  by  him  were :  The  aptitude  for  vica- 
riousness,  the  power  of  accumulated  wealth, 
power  of  dignifying  life  through  learning, 
readiness  for  being  forgotten. 


Dorothy  Douglas. 

Dorothv   Douglas,  dear  little  maid, 

Sat  at  the  harpsieord  and  played. 

Her  tiny  thands  so  plump  and  small, 

Could  not  strike  an  octave  at  all. 

The  sun   was   setting,   the  tea  was   made; 

The  roses  peeped  'neath  the  window  shade. 

And  father  came  home  from  his  work  at  the  mil' — 

And  brother  Edward,  and  cousin  Will. 

Then  after  tea  in  the  easy  chair 

Lay  cousin   Will   with  his  golden  hair. 

The  others  listened  from  out  the  door, 

The  soft,   sweet  music  o'er  and  o'er. 

"O  cousin  Dorry,"   Will   would  say, 

"I  could  sit  and  listen  to  you  alway." 

H*  *p  *  *lr- 

Dorothy  Douglas,  tall  and  staid, 
Sat  at  the  harpsieord  and  played. 
The  men  had  come  from  their  work  at  tlhe  mill, — 
Father,  Edward  and  cousin  Will. 
The  tea  things   were   washed   and   put   away. 
And  a  red  rose  blossom  near  her  lay; 
And  cousin  Will,  witih  his  golden  hair. 
Lay  'watching  her  from  the  easy  chair. 
"Dorry,"  her  blushes  vied  with,  the  rose, 
"Will  you  play  for  me  always  such  tunes  as  those  ?" 
And  now  no  longer  for  "Cousin"  Will, 
But  her  own  dear  husband  she  plays  'them  still. 

H.  E. 
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Answers  to  Correspondence. 


A.  G. — I  can  not  find  any  rule  about  the 
amount  or  kind  of  clothing  you  should  wear 
to  breakfast.  I  would  advise,  however, 
dress  as  the  other  girls  dress. 

M.  N. — I  refer  you  to  the  answer  found 
in  these  columns  to  A.  G. 

J.  LeR. — Perhaps  the  hour  would  account 
somewhat  for  your  lack  of  appreciation  for 
'Home,  Sweet  Home"  as  a  serenade. 

F.  H.- — Undoubtedly  if  you  would  suggest 
it  Charlemange's  tomb  would  be  moved. 

Cutie. — Yes,  it  was  cruel  of  them  to  laugh 
when  you  said  seven-legged  boots. 

M.  P. — You  can  hardly  hold  the  clerk  of 
the  weather  bureau  responsible  for  the  snow. 
Next  time  send  home  your  orders  sooner. 

All  letters  to  this  department  must  be 
plainly  directed  to  "Viola  Angelina,"  La- 
sell  Leaves.  With  stamps  enclosed  to  an- 
swer through  mails  is  desired. 


SET    TOIL    TO    A    TUNE. 
Set  your  toil  to  a  tune,  aye,  a  happy  tune, 
And  sing  as  you  hoe,  my  laddie; 
Set  your  toil  to  a  tune  as   sweet  as  the  June, 
And  sing  as  you  sew,  my  lassie. 
For  toil  is  pleasure 
When  set  to  measure 
Of  mystical  rhythms  and  runes, 
And  commonplace  toil 
On  fabric  or  soil 
Can  be  set  to  a  thousand  tunes. 
Set  tunes  to  the  stitches,  and  sing  as  you  sew, 
Aye,  sing  while  the  lads,  fair  lassies, 
Set  tunes  to  the  furrows  and  sing  as  they  hoe, 
Songs   lie   asleep   in   the   grasses ! 
For   the   heart   that    sings, 
Hours  fly  on  swift   wings 
Of   mystical   rune   and   rhythm, 
And   carry  the  tunes 
Of  a  year  of  Junes, 
And  the  heart  of  the  toiler  with  'em. 

— Anna  J.    Grannis,  in  Skipped  Stitches. 


In  rain  he  tries  to  sell  her  flowers ; 
Their  praises — how  he  sings  'em! 
She  will  mot  buy,  because  she  has, 
An  easy  mark  who  brings  'em. 


OUTFITTER  TO  MEN 
AND  WOMEN. 


J09  WASHINGTON  ST.  S°E:  WEST.BOSTONA 


Marriages. 

Mr.  Henry  Howard  Brigham,  Miss  Ma- 
bel Coffin,  married,  January  22nd,  1902, 
Wauseon,  Ohio.  At  home  at  42  Rutledge 
avenue,  Charleston,  S.  C. 

Margaret  Bailey  to  Mr.  Carl  Albert 
Krause,  on  Wednesday,  December  25,  1901, 
Marion,  Ind.  At  home  at  222  South  9th 
street,  Lafayette,  Ind. 


"Dear  Lord,"  said  an  Atchinson  man  the 
other  morning  at  grace,  "I  would  ask  thy 
blessing  on  this  food,  but  I  realize  it  is 
cooked  too  miserably  for  thee  to  waste  thy 
valuable  time  in  blessing,  so  instead  I  urge  it 
upon  thee  that  thou  instill  into  my  wife's 
heart  that  it  is  better  to  cook  steak  acceptably 
for  one  man  than  raise  $10  by  working  two 
weeks  for  a  church  sociable." 

They  say  the  indignant  wife  has  gone 
home  to  her  mamma. 
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CHAHQES 


We  welcome  many  new  exchanges  this 
month,  as  well  as  the  old  familiar  ones,  in 
which  we  are  glad  to  notice  an  improvement. 

The  Cricket  has  an  interesting  story  about 
"Jimmy  and  the  Little  Brown  Bear;"  The 
Southern  Workman  an  excellent  cover  de- 
sign, and  The  Item  a  well  written  story 
called,  "A  Lesson  in  Architecture."  The 
Classic,  although  not  pretentious  in  appear- 
ance, has  plenty  of  good  reading  matter. 
"Lampy"  is  as  excellent  as  ever  with  many 
original  jokes.  The  Crescent  is  well  gotten 
up,  with  several  good  readable  stories.     The 


Acta  Victoriana  from  Toronto  comes  with 
an  interesting  article  on  "The  Cathedrals  of 
England."  77?^  Radiator  has  its  usual  supply 
of  good  reading  behind  an  appropriate  cover. 

Last  night  I  held  a  little  hand 

So  pretty  and  so  neat, 
Methought  my  heart  would  burst  with  joy. 

So  wildly  did  it  beat. 
No  other  hand  unto  my  heart 

Could  greater  solace  bring 
Than  that  one  which  I  held, — which  was — 

Four  aces  and  a  king. 

— Exchange. 

Other  exchanges  worthy  of  mention  are 
The  Quill,  The  Nautilus,  and  the  Wesley  an 
Literary  Monthly. 


By  thine  own  soul's  law  learn  to  live; 
And  if  men  thwart  thee,  take  no  heed, 
And  if  men  hate  thee,  have  no  care. 
Sing  iPhou  thy  song  and  do  thy  deed ; 
Hope  thou  thy  hope,  and  pray  thy  prayer, 
And  claim  no  crown  they  will  not  give. 

— Whit  tier. 


Blanket  Wraps 

For  the  Nursery. 
For  the  Sick  Room. 
For  the  Bath. 

For  Steamer  Traveling. 
For  the  Railway  Carriage. 
For  Yachting. 

For  Men,  Women,  Children  and  thg 
Baby,  $2.75  to  $35,  with  Hood  and 
Girdle  complete. 


Ladies'  Shirt  and  GolfWaists, 
$5.00  to  $20.00. 

From  Madras,  Oxfords,  Cheviot,  French 
Percales,  English  and  French  Flannels, 
Silk  and  Moire  Poplin. 


A  Special  Department  for 

Ladies'  Golf  Waists, 
Bicycle  and  Golf  Skirts, 
Entire  Golfing  Suits. 

GOLF  CLUBS, 
GOLF  BALLS  and 
CADDY  BAGS. 


NOYES  BROS. 

Washington  and  Summer  Streets, 

BOSTON.  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 
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About    Women. 

— Wagner  and  his  second  wife  were  so  de- 
votedly attached  to  each  other  that  when  he 
died  she  cut  off  all  her  beautiful  hair  and 
made  a  pillow  of  it  for  his  head  in  the  coffin. 
He  had  always  admired  it,  and  that  was  why 
she  gave  it  him  as  a  very  last  gift. 

— Miss  Jennie  C.  Powers,  a  member  of  a 
Presbyterian  Sunday-school  in  Germantown, 
Pa.,  has  been  given  a  gold  medal  by  the  con- 
gregation for  what  is  believed  to  be  the 
world's  record  in  regular  attendance.  She 
went  to  the  school  first  as  a  baby  in  her  moth- 
er's arms,  and  has  not  missed  a  single  Sun- 
day in  twenty-five  years. 

— The  city  authorities  of  Vienna  have  con- 


GULLIVER    &    ALLEN 

Commission   Merchants. 

FRUITS  ai><I  VEGETABLES 

References:    Fruit  and  Produce  Exchange,  Fourth 
National  Bank. 

4,  4   1-2  5M7<1  5  South  5«<l«  Arj<I  front,  ON  Parjcuil 

H&IL   Boston- 


demned  the  use  of  trailing  skirts  in  public 
places,  on  hygienic  grounds,  because  they 
sweep  up  the  dust.  Signs  notifying  women  not 
to  wear  them  have  been  put  up  in  the  parks 
and  public  gardens,  and  if  this  does  not  an- 
swer the  purpose,  it  is  proposed  to  add  a  fine. 

m      » 

— As  a  rule  we  like  the  man  who  thinks 
the  weather  is  going  to  clear  up  better  than 
we  do  the  one  who  is  sure  it  has  set  in  for 
a  long  rainy  spell. 

SEND  TO 

SCHIRMER'S  MUSIC  STORE. 

(The  Boston  Music  Company.) 

26  WEST  ST.,    BOSTON,  MASS. 

FOR 

Sheet  Music,  Music  Books,  Strings,  etc. 

Prompt  and  efficient  service  as  well  as  advantageous  price 
guaranteed.  The  Singer's  Guide,  the  Piano  Teachers' 
Guide  and  Choir  Masters'  Guide  sent  gratis  to  any  address 


BOSTON  &  ALBANY  RAILROAD, 

N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  R.  R.  Co.,  Lessee. 


The  Only  Double-Track  Route  from  Boston  to  Al- 
bany, Buffalo  and  the  West. 

Through  Trains  and  Pullman  Palace  Cars  to  New 
York    City ;  also  to  Albany  and  the  West. 


FOR  NEW  YORK  via  SPRINGFIELD 

Lv.  9.00  a.  m.  except  Sunday. 
"  12.00  noon  except  Sunday. 
"    4.00  p.  m.  daily. 
"  11.00  p.  m.  daily. 

Pullman  Drawing  Room  Cars  on  day  trains. 
Pullman  Sleeping  Cars  on  night  trains. 
Dining  Car  on  4  p.  m.  train. 


Lv. 

8.30 

Lv. 

10.45 

Lv. 

2.00 

Lv. 

4.15 

Lv. 

6.00 

Lv. 

8.00 

Lv. 

11.00 

FOR  ALBANY  AND  THE  WEST. 

a.  m.  except  Sunday  for  Worcester,  Springfield,  Pittsfield,  Al- 
bany, Saratoga,  and  points  in  New  York  State. 

a.  m.  daily,  Chicago  Special  for  Albany,  Syracuse,  Buffalo, 
Cleveland,  Toledo,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis 
and  St.  Louis. 

p.  m.  daily,  "  The  North  Shore  Limited,''  for  Albany,  Buffalo, 
Detroit  and  Chicago. 

p.  m.  except  Sunday,  Chicago  Express  for  Albany,  Buffalo, 
Niagara  Falls,  Detroit  and  Chicago. 

p.  m.  daily,  Western  Express  for  Rochester,  Buffalo,  Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis. 

p.  m.  daily,  Pacific  Express  for  Syracuse,  Rochester,  Buffalo, 
Cleveland,  Detroit,  Toledo  and  Chicago. 

p.  m.  except  Saturday,  for  Albany  and  points  in  New  York 
State. 


Reservation  of  Berths,  etc.,  Made  at  Company's  Office,  366  Washington  St. 

A.  S.  HANSON,  General  Passenger  Agent. 
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Editorials. 

EASTER  is  looked  upon  as  a  season  of  The  buds  begin  to  swell  and  burst  open  up- 

beauty  and  of  gladness  by  everybody,  on  the  trees  showing  them  in  their  glorious 

but  in  how  many  different  ways  it  is  so  re-  garb  of  early  spring.       The  wild  flowers  lift 

garded.       First  there  is  that  class  of  people  their  tiny  heads  to  greet  the  first  robins  re- 

with  whom  beauty  is  but  superficial.         To  turning  from  their  southern  trip.         Each 

them  Easter  is  a. season  of  beauty  because  blade  of  grass  which  pushes  out  to  the  light 

then  they  may  appear  in  wonderful  spring  adds  beauty  to  Nature's  other  wonders, 

hats  and  garments,  and  appeals  (to  them  only  But  there  is  still  another  class,  and  to  them 

as  a  time  for  beautiful  new  clothes.  Easter  means  the  most  of  all.       To  them  it 


To  another  class  of  people  Easter  means 
much  more.        It  is  indeed  the  season  of 
beauty,  but  of  another  kind.      They  look  up- 
on it  as  Ithe  time  when  Nature  first  begins  to     strive  even  more  to  lead  a  higher  life, 
give  us  a  peek  at  her  wonders  of  the  year,     them  God  indeed  reveals  himself. 


is  the  time  of  resurrection,  a  time  when  the 
beauties  of  life  are  revealed,  a  time  when 
they  may  beautifv  the  lives  of  others  and 

To 
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There  is  a  protege  in  school  whose  kind 
has  not  been  seen  for  several  years.  Mar- 
velously  has  he  grown  from  a  half-formed 
youngster  to  a  most  promising  youth. 
Sturdy  he  is  now  and  able  to  walk  bravely, 
while  the  rapidity  with  which  he  has  learned 
to  talk  is  phenomenal.  This  child  loves  at- 
attention  and  patronage — he  thrives  upon  it 
as  those  who  have  had  the  care  of  him  can 
testify.  Love  and  care  seem  as  necessary 
to  him  as  air,  and  it  is  for  this  reason  his 
guardians  now  solicit  your  help.  If  he  has 
been  able  to  progress  so  well  with  the  solici- 
tude of  a  few,  how  much  more  will  he  thrive 
if  many  give  him — our  boy  Allerlei — their 
iielp  and  encouragement. 


A  Modern  Pilgrim's  Progress. 


ONCE  there  was  a  girl  by  the  name  of 
Patience,  who  decided  to  take  a 
journey  to  a  wonderful  city  of  which  she  had 
heard  a  great  deal.  It  was  a  city  of  knowl- 
edge and  culture,  the  abode  of  perfect  possi- 
bilities. Patience  was  told  (that  it  was  much 
more  pleasant  to  make  the  trip  with  a  "per- 
sonally conducted"  party  of  pilgrims  like 
herself,  than  to  go  alone,  so  she  left  her 
home,  and  went  to  the  place  where  the  others 
had  assembled. 

She  was  carried  there  by  a  great  black 
monster  which  spouted  forth  fire  and  smoke, 
and  bore  on  its  breast  the  magic  letters,  "B. 
and  A."  When  she  reached  the  beautiful 
dale  where  the  journey  was  to  begin,  she 
found  many  sister  pilgrims,  all  rushing 
about  in  an  excited  manner,  trying  to  choose 
the  paths  they  wished  to  take.  There  were 
some  who' had  no  choice  of  roads,  but  nearly 
everyone  was  very  anxious  to  follow  the  best 
one.  Everywhere    there     were    guiding 

spirits  to  direct  the  pilgrims,  and  to  tell  them 
of  the  hardships  as  well  as  the  pleasures  they 
would  meet.      Patience  was  not  dismayed  by 


the  stories  of  strange  monsters,  the  pit-falls 
and  the  roughness  of  the  way.  She  started 
out  bravely  and  happily,  but  not  alone,  for 
she  was  given  another  pilgrim  for  a  com- 
panion, and  hand  in  hand,  they  began  the 
journey. 

Before  this,  she  had  been  given  a  heavy 
load  to  carry,  a  bag  filled  with  stones.  These 
were  called  "promptness"  and  "obedience," 
and  "a  guide."  The  heaviest  of  all  was 
"homesickness."  Patience  was  told  that  as 
time  passed,  this  bag  would  cease  to  trouble 
her.  But,  alt  the  first  no  matter  how  pleas- 
ant the  path,  or  how  sweet  the  companion- 
ship of  the  girl  beside  her,  the  load  of  home- 
sickness was  too  great  to  be  borne,  and  she 
sat  down  by  the  roadside  and  wept  bitterly. 
And  then  someone  would  say  :  "Cheer  up ! 
The  worst  is  yet  to  come." 

Sometimes  our  pilgrim  grew  very  weary, 
and  fell  sick  by  the  way.  Then  there  would 
come  a  genius  with  a  kind  face,  who  said  en- 
couraging things  to  her,  and  gave  her  little 
white  things  to  eat  that  she  kept  in  little  bot- 
tles. 

Each  day  of  the  journey  brought  new  ex- 
periences. At  first  Patience  was  astonished 
at  the  bells  which  rang  everywhere.  But 
there  was  one  deep-toned  bell,  that  she  was 
glad  to  hear,  for  then  all  the  pilgrims  would 
gather  and  eat  the  strange  things  that  were 
placed  before  them.  If  Patience  did  not 
come  as  soon  as  she  heard  this  bell,  the  pre- 
siding spirit  would  look  at  her  sadly,  and 
say:  "Unexcused."  And  she  knew  that 
she  could  not  frolic  on  the  green  the  next 
time  she  wished.  Then  there  was  a  bell  that 
always  rang  in  the  evening,  and  some  one 
would  come  and  say,  "It  is  time  for  rest  and 
quiet."  In  the  morning  a  terrible  monster 
would  howl  in  the  pilgrim's  ear,  and  waken 
her.  But  after  her  first  frights,  she  did  not 
even  hear  the  noise  it  made. 

Patience  was  generally  very  happy.     The 
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paths  which  she  travelled  were  smooth,  and  of  Strength,  and  no  one  could  enter  who 

the  lands  and  cities  were  beautiful.       Some-  wore  shoes. 

times  the  way  was  rough,  and  the  stones  On  the  journey,  she  came  to  a  great 
bruised  her  feet,  but  there  was  always  a  kind  stream  over  which  she  could  not  cross.  But 
person  ito  comfort  her.  And  when  the  paths  as  she  stood  on  its  bank,  there  came  some  one 
were  covered  with  snow,  a  smiling,  tireless  who  said,  "One,  Itwo,  three — ee!"  and  Pa- 
being  cleaned  them.  tience  was  soon  on  the  other  side.      At  times 

At  times  the  guiding  spirits  took  our  pil-  the  road  was  lined  with  stoves  and  bake 

grim    to    beautiful     places    where    people  ovens,  and  she  was  given  a  spoon  to  taste  the 

laughed  and  sang.  And  once  she  went  things  that  were  cooked  on  them.       As  she 

where  a  great  crowd  of  people  said  nothing  progressed,  she  learned  to  make  them  for 

but   "rah!    rah!    rah!"    and    watched    some  herself. 

long-haired  things  pound  each  other.       One  Often  she  met  strange  monsters  and  wild 

day,  Patience  came  to  a  great  castle  with  beasts  that  terrified  her,  and  she  crossed  deep 

high  walls  and  a  huge  gate.      She  sought  for  sloughs  of  despond,  and  mountains  of  tro  =- 

admittance,  but  the  beings  in  it  could  not  ble.       Yet  she  travelled  on  and  on,  until  at 

understand  what  she  said,  and  closed  the  last   she   finished   the   first   quarter  of   her 

gate.       The  guiding  angel  told  her  that  to  journey.      After  the  third  was  over,  she  was 

get  in,  she  must  carry  away  the  wall,  stone  given  a  black  gown  and  cap  to  wear,  and  the 

by  stone,  until  she  could  enter.       The  name  other  pilgrims  paid  deference  to  her.       But 

of  the  castle  was  "Latin,"  and  the  pilgrim  even  then  the  city  of  promise  seemed  as  far 

labored  long  and  hard  before  she  could  en-  away  as  ever.       But  one  day  the  pilgrims 

joy  its  wonders.  gathered    together,    and    said    farewell    to 

Another  castle  stood  near  it,  and  here  the  Patience  and  her  black-robed  sisters.      They 

people  spoke  a  strange  language.       "C'est  told  them  that  henceforth  they  must  travel 

chinois,"  the  guiding  angel  said,  "and  they  alone  to  reach  that  city  towards  which  they 

speak  it  like  a  Spanish  cow."     A  third  castle  had  only  commenced  to  journey, 
was  guarded  by  a  terrible  monster,  whom  B.  W.,  '02. 

Patience  had  to  master.      It  was  a  hard  task 
for  the  dragon  was  German  grammar. 

The  pilgrim  met  many  persons  along  the  There,s  som0thing  nev7n^w"  ,under  the  sun. 

way,  Who  told  her  Stories  and  read  poems  to  There's  something  new  that's  just  begun, 

her.  She     wandered     among     wonderful  Started  by  a  word  that  dropped  one  day; 

a1  .  11     1      •   ,  111  j      r  Something  we  heard  Mrs.  Martin  say, 

things  called  pictures,  and  she  learned  of  an  <t_ ,    lL    „  ,,  „        ,  ..       ,    , ,  , ;  ~  „ 

&  l  '  "1    s  the  M.  M.  C,  and  there  s  M.  M.  T. 

artist  called  Cimabue.      Once  she  came  upon  0h,  what  a  wonder  this  company  must  be ! 

a  wonderful  painting.        She  asked  the  guid-  The  result  of  the  meetings  we  'wait  with  awe ; 

ing  spirit  to  tell  her  about  it,  and  she  said:  Suoh  perseverence  I 'm  sure  you  ne'er  saw. 

.  .  .  ,  You  surely  know  of  whom  I  speak, 

It  is  the  Sistine  Madonna,  but  it  has  noth-  TheyVe  met  each  night  for  ,over  a  week. 

ing  whatever  to  do  with  the  Sistine  chapel."  So  drink  their  milk,  that  malted  kind; 

But,  somehow  or  other,  Patience  had  to  ask  Their  meeting  place  you  will  hardly  find; 

,,  .  ■  .  eL  For  the  Anti-Fats  lead  them  such  a  life 

this  same  question  very  often.  That  the  M  M  Q  are  forced  fto  meet  that  strif e> 

Often  she  came  to  a  strange  place  where  Eac,h  n[ght  in  a  differen(t  p]ace  secratC) 

there  were  many  queer  ropes  and  wierd  ma-  0h,  the  M.  M.  C.'s  uhey  are  always  "M.  T." 

chines.       This,  she  learned,  was  the  Valley  That 's  why  they  drink  malted  milk,  you  see. 


The  Malted  Milk  Club. 


no 
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Young  Women  and  the  Stage. 


WHY  do  many  young  women  of  good 
homes  and  antecedents  wish  to  go  up- 
on the  stage? 

Accepting  it  as  a  fact  that  they  do,  and  I 
draw  it  as  a  conclusion  from  an  extended  ob- 
servation of  applicants  for  positions  in  com- 
panies, I  can  answer  it  in  two  sentences : 
They  have  no  correct  conception  of  the 
trials,  difficulties  and  hardships  of  the  drama- 
tic profession;  and  they  are  misled  by  the 
sight  of  great  actresses'  triumphs. 

Considering  the  life  of  a  stage  girl  coldly 
and  critically,  it  is  not  one  attractive  to  a  wo- 
man of  delicate  nurture  and  refinement.  The 
work  is  very  hard,  but  that  is  a  condition 
equally  existent  in  any  branch  of  life  worth 
living,  and  I  do  not  offer  the  statement  as 
an  argument  against  the  stage.  I  mention 
it  rather  as  incidental.  Lots  of  hard  work 
to  do  is  often  a  boon.  But  stage  life  at  its 
very  best  contains  many  elements  offensive 
to  sensitive   dispositions.  For  example, 

consider  the  situation  of  a  young  girl  who 
has  a  small  part  in  the  last  act  of  a  four-act 
drama :  she  enacts  a  serving  maid  and  only 
speaks  a  half-dozen  lines  on  the  stage. 
"What  a  snap"  says  the  unknowing  public. 
"She  only  says  a  couple  of  dozen  words  and 
gets  a  good  salary  for  that."  But  that  is 
not  all,  not  by  a  good  deal !  Everyone  in  a 
theatrical  company  must  always  be  ready  to 
bear  a  hand  wherever  he  is  useful  and  when- 
ever needed.  The  little  girl  who  goes  on 
in  her  triumphal  speaking  part  in  Act  IV. 
must  shake  a  tamborine  and,  in  short  skirt 
and  coarse  black-wig  make-up,  dance  mer- 
rily on  to  the  scene  in  Act  I.  as  a  mere  unit  of 
"populace;"  she  must  stand  in  a  group  of 
supers  and  underlings  in  the  wings  in  Act  II. 
and  sing  the  chorus  of  the  song  or  dirge  the 
audience  ears  as  an  effective  incidental;  and 
in  these  things  she  is  a  nonenity  to  the  pub- 


lic ;  the  great  critic  of  her  profession.  And 
this  is  not  all.  The  employees  of  theatres, 
and  usually  a  few  of  the  lower  ranking  male 
members  of  even  the  very  best  companies, 
are,  in  the  main,  to  say  the  least,  very  ordi- 
nary men.  To  say  cheap  men,  does  not 
greatly  overdraw  it. 

It  has  often  seemed  to  me  that  one  of  the 
chief  trials  of  a  young  woman  on  the  stage 
was  to  face,  to  ignore  these  men.  To  il- 
lustrate: The  call-boy  has  notified  the  ac- 
tress in  her  dressing-room  that  her  cue,  the 
time  for  her  to  go  on,  approaches.  She 
comes  to  the  wings  and  waits,  always  a  few 
minutes  ahead  of  time,  for  the  rules,  the  dis- 
cipline of  the  management,  oblige  that.  And 
while  she  waits  her  word,  at  the  speaking  of 
which  she  muslt  go  on,  and  instantly  simulate 
any  one  of  a  dozen  emotions,  as  her  part  re- 
quires, she  must  steel  herself  to  the  looks  and 
even  the  comments  of  coarse  men  standing  in 
shirt  sleeves  nearby;  and  she  must  keep  the 
spirit  of  her  part  so  that  the  public  will  say : 
"She  is  clever." 

Then  when  the  play  is  over  she  must  go 
unaccompanied  to  her  quiet  boarding  house, 
travelling  the  streets  of  cities  at  the  midnight 
hours  and  there,  "at  home,"  she  perhaps,  has 
a  cup  of  chocolate  and  a  roll  before  retire- 
ment; and  on  the  morrow  she  must  get  up 
early  to  come  to  rehearsal. 

There  are  few  occupations  which  women 
can  follow  which  seem  to  me  to  possess  so 
many  detriments.  For  the  few,  the  very 
few  actresses  to  whom  the  world  offers  its 
tributes  of  applause,  there  are  many,  many 
poor,  struggling  girls  who  have  started  in  the 
profession  and  who  stay  in  it  never  to  be  of 
any  account,  always  mediocre.  Poor,  pa- 
thetic, pitiful  children  of  the  stage;  they  are 
usually  artistic  (and  consequently  impracti- 
cal) in  'temperament;  and,  in  general,  are 
superficial.  Lack  of  depth,  thoroughness, 
in  any  chosen  walk  of  life  condemns  one  to 
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low  rank;  but  on  the  stage  it  condemns  one 
to  worse  than  lack  of  advancement,  it  in- 
sures unhappiness. 

The  only  woman  who  can  go  upon  tne 
stage  confident  of  success  is  she  who  feels  the 
inspiration  of  overwhelming  dramatic  pow- 
er and  whose  abilities  are  generally  recog- 
nized by  other  judges  than  herself.  An 
ignorant  woman  can  never  succeed.  She 
cannot  interpret  ideas  that  she  cannot  com- 
prehend. The  less  cannot  contain  the  great- 
er— it  is  as  true  a  rule  of  mental  as  of  physi- 
cal volumes — and  if  a  girl  cannot  fully  grasp 
the  idea  a  playwright  wishes  to  convey,  how 
can  she  interpret  his  idea  to  the  audience  ? 

Incidental  to  a  theatrical  life  is  what  I 
may  well  call  indiscriminate  travel.  The 
play  is  booked  for  one  night  each  in  more  or 
less  widely  separated  cities.  The  young  girl 
of  the  company  must  give  up  all  idea  of  com- 
fort in  living.  She  must  be  prepared  to 
make  the  best  of  blank,  often  cold,  hotel  and 
boarding  house  rooms.  In  short  she  must 
obliterate  her  notions  of  home  life  and  do- 
mesticity, and  become  a  civilized  gypsy. 

As  a  whole  the  people  of  the  stage  are  gen- 
erous, kind-hearted  individuals,  pleasant  to 
meet  and  true  friends.  They  stand  by  one 
another  in  good  and  bad  fortune  in  a  fashion 
that  others  in  so-called  "higher"  walks  of  life 
might  well  imitate.  This  is  because  they 
have  been  tried  together  in  the  hard  school 
of  misfortune.  They  are  like  soldiers; — 
they  have  suffered  together,  and  there  is  no 
stronger  tie  than  that  of  hardship  suffered 
in  company.  That  is  the  reason  why  vet- 
eran regiments  stand  fire  unflinchingly  when 
new  troops,  who  have  not  yet  been  welded 
by  bands  of  hardships,  break. 

To  sum  up  :  Stage  life  is  undesirable  be- 
cause it  is  abnormal.  Any  profession  which 
requires  the  human  being  to  live  in  ways 
contrary  to  natural  law  is  bad. 

Charles  A.  Ranlett. 


Fable  on  Slang. 


AND  there  was  a  young  damsel  at  Lasell. 
And  the  young  woman  had  a  happy 
faculty,  for  she  said  slang  phrases.  Verily, 
when  the  maidens  were  gathered  together 
in  her  tent,  and  she  wanted  to  be  alone,  she 
did  not  say,  "Go  in  peace,  I  pray  thee." 
Verily,  she  did  say,  "Oh,  get  scarce;"  or, 
"Kindly  make  yourselves  less  adjacent." 

And  it  came  to  pass  that  this  school  for 
young  and  tender  females  even  also  had  a 
happy  faculty.  But  this  faculty  was  not  for 
saving  slang,  and  yet  it  was  a  most  happy 
faculty.  And  it  came  to  pass  that  a  great 
noise  went  up,  which  was  the  bell  for  reci- 
tation. 

And  the  damsel  arose  and  went  up  against 
the  faculty;  and  she  felt  just  full  of  glory. 

Now  they  had  said  unto  her  to  be  natural 
and  at  ease;  and  when  she  had  hasted  to 
her  recitations  and  made  answer  to  the  ques- 
tions, lo,  the  teachers  fell  upon  her,  and  re- 
viled her.  Verily,  she  was  adjured  of  her 
teachers. 

For  they  did  smite  her  with  their  tongues, 
and  did  say  that  such  expressions  as  swell, 
or  dandy,  or  out-oj '-sight,  were  unseemly 
and  not  becoming  to  the  classroom.  And 
the  maiden,  who  had  not  meant  to  be  riot- 
ous or  unruly,  lifted  up  her  voice  and  wept; 
for  she  had  only  tried  to  be  natural  and  at 
ease. 

And,  lo,  she  came  to  a  class — and  she  did 
forget  herself  and  said  a  word  which  sa- 
voured most  slangily — and  the  teacher  did 
rejoice  and  was  exceeding  glad,  saying, 
"Though  others  say  evil  against  you,  I  do 
uphold  you;  for  you  do  express  yourself 
most  clearly  and  most  naturally." 

Whereat  the  damsel  marvelled  greatly. 

Moral. — Talk  any  old  way  you  want  to, 
for  teachers  are  most  fearfullv  and  wonder- 
fully  made. 
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March  Sunshine.  When  afternoon  came  the  day  was  still 

brilliant  with  sunshine,  the  air  fresh  and  in- 

HE  March  sun  was  shining  with  un-  vigoraiting.     As  the  girls  went  along  with 

usual  warmth  and  brightness  into  a  quick  and  vigorous  steps  they  soon  reached 

pleasant  room  and,  as  it  penetrated  every  the  wood. 

corner  of  this  certain  room,  it  touched  the  Dorothy  was  a  girl  possessed  of  a  very 

eyelids   of  a   girl    who   had   been    sleeping  thoughtful  mind  and  lovable  character,  and 

soundly,   but   now   awakened   with   a  little  to  mal<e  the  walk  interesting  for  her  less 

start.     She  turned  her  face  away  from  the  genial   friend,   she  pointed  out  the  objects 

brightness  as  she  remarked  to  her  roommate,  a\ong  the  way  which  appealed  to  her  aes- 

who  had  risen  an  hour  before  and  had  been  thetic  sense. 

diligently  at  work  studying :  They  stood  for  a  moment  at  the  entrance 

"Oh,  Dorothy,  that  bright  sun!     I  am  so  and  Dorothy  remarked,  "O,  Jean,  I  feel  like 

sleepy.    I  do  wish  the  opera  had  not  kept  us  exclaiming  with  Whittier : 

out  so  late  last  night.     I  just  cannot  get  up  <The  travener  owns  the  grateful  sense 

and   go  to   all   those   recitations.      Just   look  Of   sweetness   near,   he   knows   not   whence ; 

at  them  On  my  list  there!  Oh!  there  goes  the  And   pausing   takes   with   forehead   bare, 

breakfast  bell  and  I  am  not  dressed.    What  The  benediction  of  the  air.' 

will  happen  to  me?"  "You    probably    wonder,    Jean,    where    I 

"Nothing,    if  you   rise  immediately   and  shall    find    any    sweetness    or    beauty    in 

drink  in  some  of  the  beauty  of  this  glorious  here  at  this  time  of  the  year,  but  just  fol- 

day.    I  have  been  enjoying  hugely  the  view  low  along  and  keep  your  eyes  and  ears  open 

from  our  window  this  morning.     I  am  so  and  I  promise  to  find  plenty  of  it  for  you." 

elad  I  am  here!"  They  had  not  advanced  many  paces  be- 

"Really,   Dot,"   creeping  the   farther  be-  fore  they  came  upon  some  tiny  tracks  which 

neath  the  quilts  and  warmer  depths  of  the  Dorothy  thought   were  evidently  made  by 

bed.     "Really,  Dot,  you  are  incomprehensi-  some  little  bird  who  had  been  in  search  of  a 

ble  at  times.     I  am  too  tired  to  move  from  morsel  to  eat. 

what  little  comfort  this  bed  affords.  Besides  A  few  steps  more  and  they  encountered  a 
it  is  freezing  cold  and  I  don't  care  if  I  do  chic-a-dee-dee  which  flew  to  a  place  of  safe- 
miss  breakfast,  or "  but  she  was  falling  ty  on  a  pine  tree  nearby,  where,  cocking  her 

asleeo  aeain  head  at  them  in  a  coquettish  manner,  she 

Dorothy,  who  loved  her  room-mate,  shook  sang  in  a  sweet  chirping  tone.    Besides  this 

her  gently  and  whispered  in  her  ear,  "I  know  little  creature,  they  also  saw  a  woodcock  and 

what  you  need.    You  have  two  spare  periods  several  crows  which  were  cawing  cheerfully, 

this  afternoon.     It  is  a  splendid  day  for  a  Presently  they  came  to  a  thicket  of  pines, 

walk.     We  will  go  out  through  the  woods  Before  them  lay  depicted  a  beautiful  picture, 

just  down  the  road.     They  are  not  dense  The  trees  with  their  stout,  lofty  trunks  and 

and  there  is  just  the  loveliest  path  through  furry  branches  made  a  grand  appearance, 

them.     I  shall  be  ready  for  you,  dear.     So  Dorothy  said  they  formed,  to  her  eye,  the 

cheer  up  or  better  wake  up,  count  ten,  for  most  delightful  dimly-lighted  aisles  and  gave 

this  is  a  good  thing  to  calm  your  temper  her  the  sense  of  walking  in  nature's  cloister, 

you  know,  and — good  luck  to  you,  till  this  "How  warm  the  sun  lies  upon  them !  How 

afternoon."  it  makes  them  breathe  out  their  delicious 
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fragrance !"  Jean  exclaimed,  and  Dorothy 
nearly  fell  over  an  old  weather-heal  en  log, 
securely  fastened  to  the  ground  by  ice  and 
snow,  so  greall  was  her  surprise  at  her 
friend's  appreciation  of  any  of  the  surround- 
ing beauty. 

She  stood  for  a  while  before  the  log  won- 
dering-, she  said,  if  there  might  not  be  many 
little  insects  sleeping  soundly  beneath  it  and 
(1  reaming  of  days  when  'they  could  crawl 
aboul  I"  their  hearts'  content.  "Would  it 
not  be  uninteresting,"  she  concluded,  "if  we 
had  to  hibernate,  though  really,  Jean,  some- 
times I  think  von  would  much  rather  hiber- 
nate than  get  up  with  the  rising  hell." 

But  Jean  had  not  heard  for  she  had  gone 
scrambling  after  Sir  Squirrel  who  appeared 
for  a  moment  on  their  path.  He  chattered 
away  about  nuts,  the  weather  and  various 
other  topics  which  the  girls  could  not  under- 
stand. Finally  he  dared  them  to  come  and 
see  his  fine  store  of  nuts  in  the  tip-ttlop  of  a 
huge  oak  tree  from  which  lie  accidently  or 
perhaps  purposely  dropped  one  down  on 
their  heads  as  they  went  beneath. 

It  was  nearly  time  to  return  but  they  went 
a  few  steps  farther  for  both  heard  a  tinkling, 
bubbling  noise  just  ahead.  Sure  enough, 
there  was  the  brook!  Yes,  it  was  singing, 
what  Dorothy  called  the  prelude  to  its  spring 
song.  Along  its  edge  the  grasses  had 
formed  wonderful  icicles  in  various  shapes 
and  figures,  while  it  was  fringed  with  the 
daintiest    frost-lace  that  ever  fairy  wove. 

The  sun  was  sinking  slowly,  bringing  the 
winter  day  to  an  early  close  when  the  two 
girls  emerged  form  the  wood.  Jean  put 
her  arm  lovingly  around  Dorothy  and  cried  : 

"Dot,  thank  you  so  much  for  our  walk.  I 
have  such  a  keen  appetite  for  dinner.  1  feel 
so  much  better  up  here,  too,"  pointing  to  her 
head.  "The  hateful  feeling  is  gone  and  I 
shall  know  what  to  do  hereafter  if  I  am  dull 
and  cross." 


'I    must   look    for   the   beauty   around   me 
Or   all    may  be   dark   as   night — 
I    must    look    ever    upward    and    onward 
If    I     would    make    my    pathway    bright.'' 

Thus  with  a  cheery  heart  she  went  to  her 
room  to  dress  for  dinner,  quilte  a  different 
girl  from  the  one  whom  the  sunshine  had 
kissed  that   morning. 

V.  P.  Keyser. 


Personals. 

-Lillian  Alexander  sails  for  Europe  in 
June. 

— Sara  Lawrence  and  Hazel  North  will 
visit  Tryphena  Uhrich  this  month. 

— Marion  Saber  is  a  senior  at  Quincy 
Mansion. 

—Mabel  Gamwell  is  visiting'  Alice  Dress- 
er in  Allston. 

-Polly  Yoeuin  and  Catherine  Tompkins 
are  to  spend  I '"aster  vacation  with  Margaret 
Albright. 

— Jane  Austin  is  attending  the  Normal 
School,  at  her  home. 

— Daisy  Grace  Earle  of  Newton,  Mass., 
here  in  [893,  is  now  leaching  at  Maryland 
College,  Lutherville,  Md.  She  sends  for 
a  catalogue  and  wishes  to  be  remembered  to 
her  teachers. 

An  announcement  is  made  of  the  en- 
gagement of  Mary  Davies  to  Mr.  Harry 
[-larkness  of  Binghamton,  New  York. 

Anna  Laurie  Espy  writes  from  Kenton, 
Ohio,  that  she  has  not  forgotten  La  sell,  and 
through  letters  still  keeps  in  touch  with  La- 
sell  friends.      She  is  teaching  a  first  grade  in 
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the  Kenton  public  school.  This  is  her 

seventh  year  as  a  teacher.  She  likes  the 
work  and  has  been  successful. 

— A  letter  from  Lorena  Fellows  Hight  of 
Bangor,  Me.,  tells  of  her  happiness  in  her 
new  home,  and  gives  news  of  several  Lasell 
girls. 

— Frances  Allen  is  in  the  South  on  ac- 
count of  her  father's  ill  health. 

— Avila  Grubbs  expects  to  go  abroad 
again  this  year. 

— Georgie  Latham  is  in  Hot  Springs,  Ar- 
kansas. 

— Maude  Mayo  Bentz  announces  the  ar- 
rival of  a  fine  ten  pound  boy. 

— We  quote  from  a  late  issue  of  the  Pasa- 
dena Daily  News: 

Miss  Bragdon,  494  East  Colorado  street, 
had  a  thimble  party  one  afternoon  last  week, 
composed  wholly  of  Lasell  girls,  from  La- 
sell  Seminary,  Auburndale,  Mass.,  of  which 
her  father  is  principal.  They  were  Mrs. 
George  F.  Kellogg  of  Brookline,  Mass., 
Misses  Elizabeth  Creswell  of  Denver,  Alice 
Goodell  of  Worcester,  Mass.,  Bess  Bailey  of 
Marion,  Ind.,  Beulah  Shannon  of  Brookline, 
Mass.,  Nellie  Feagles  of  Toledo,  O. ;  Harriet 
Dalzell  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va.,  and  Mrs.  J.  P. 
Fonda  of  Pueblo,  Colo. 

Other  invited  guests  were  Mrs.  J.  B.  Mil- 
ler of  Grand  avenue;  Mrs.  J.  Pugh  of  Locke- 
haven  street,  Anna  Kellogg  of  Chicago; 
Grace  Harrison  of  Harrison  Heights,  and 
Mrs.  C.  E.  Richards  of  Los  Angeles;  Miss 
Adele  Roth  of  the  Classical  School  for  Girls, 
who  was  a  teacher  at  Lasell  for  several  years, 
was  also  present. 

The  names  of  four  others  came  out  in  the 
talk,  of  whose  presence  in  the  vicinity  Miss 
Bragdon  had  not  known.  Mrs.  Arthur  J. 
Eddy  of  Chicago  has  just  come  to  the  Ray- 
mond, so  that  there  are  twenty-one  former 
members  of  Lasell  now  in  Pasadena  and  vi- 
cinity, which  is  certainly  quite  a  representa- 
tion for  one  school,  and  that  so  far  away. 


Pasadena  Items. 


— I  met  Carrie  George's  mother  and  Jen- 
nie Arnold's  mother  in  our  streets,  Feb.  20. 
They  are  enjoying  Pasadena,  ifaho'  Mrs.  Ar- 
nold had  been  undergoing  her  climatic  in- 
itiation. 

— Tonight  at  Miss  Roth's  school  I  met  a 
May  Barker  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  who  when  at 
home,  is  in  our  Cara  Sawin's  ('96)  Bible 
class. 

— Mrs.  Morrisson,  mother  of  our  Bertha 
Morrison  Atwood  is  at  the  Evanston  Inn 
in  Pasadena.  She  doesn't  look  a  day  older 
than  when  she  brought  Bertha  to  Lasell 
twenty  years  ago.  And  reports  Mrs.  At- 
wood and  the  child  well  and  gaining  flesh. 

— Edith  K.  Allen  ('99)  of  Worcester  is 
at  647  No.  2nd  St.,  Santa  Monica.  Santa 
Monica  is  to  Los  Angeles  about  what  Nan- 
tasket  or  Scituate  or  Winthrop  are  to  Au- 
burndale. Fancy  going  to  the  ocean  beaches 
of  the  Atlantic  now.  I  am  told — I  have  not 
seen  it — .that  there  are  bathers  here  on  every 
day  of  the  year. 

— Louise  Whitney  of  Bay  City,  Mich., 
called  today.  She  is  at  932  Georgia  St., 
Los  Angeles.  She  looks  so  strong  and  well 
that  it  is  hard  to  believe  she  is  the  same  girl 
who  had  to  leave  school.  She  is  here  with 
mother  and  father,  and  tells  about  Anna 
Crocker  Brigham — but  she  is  going  to  send 
her  budget  of  news  herself.  She  knows  a 
good  deal  about  Lasell  girls.  She  told  me 
where  this  mysterious  Lasell  girl  is  of  whom 
I  heard  at  the  Thimble  party,  but  whom  I 
could  not  locate.  It  is  Mrs.  Luella  Dadmun 
Brooks,  of  Saginaw,  Mich.,  of  the  class  of 
1874.  I  shall  find  her  at  once  at  170  Oak- 
land Ave.,  Pasadena.  Another  is  Greta 
Stearns,  but  I  am  told  she  is  at  Santa  Bar- 
bara. 

— Bess  Bailey  heard  lately  from  Louise 
Hubbard,  who  expects  to  arrive  from  Eu- 
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rope  March  4th.  Bess  will  stay  in  Califor- 
nia until  April  and  expects  to  see  Clara 
Heath  and  Helen  Holman  Moore  on  her  way 
home. 

— Mrs.  Creswell  and  Mrs.  Feagles  took 
luncheon  with  us  lately.  Both  in  love  with 
Southern  California. 

— Mrs.  Lulu  Orrell  Eddy  has  so  soon  be- 
come a  (temporary)  resident,  having  taken 
a  bungalow  on  one  of  the  fashionable  streets. 
Mr.  Eddy  is  expected  in  March.  He  is  now 
busy  with  the  Prince  Henry  entertainment 
in  Chicago. 

— Agnes  Fanning  of  Worcester  is  said  to 
be  at  the  Raymond  Hotel. 

C.  C.  B. 


To  Him  Who  Will  But  Wait. 


When    Phyllis    dons    her    cap    and    gown, 
Alas !     'T  is  very  plain  to  see 

Her  thoughts   are  all  on   stupid  books, 
And  not  on  men   like  me. 

So   interested   is   she  now, 
In   Browning  and   Philosophy 

That  she  has  little  time  to  waste 
And   will   not   even   look  at   me. 

But   I   am   happy   in   my   fate, 
I   wait   a   day   most   patiently, 

\\  hen   Phyllis   minus  cap  and   gown 
Will   then   come   home   to   me. 


B.   W.,   '02. 


I  Wonder  Why 

Fraulein  does  not  like  the  students'  res- 
taurant at  Cambridge? 

Some  one  does  noit  give  Lasell  prima  don- 
nas a  new  corridor  song? 

The  fireman  does  not  save  the  child  ? 

So  many  of  the  girls  are  sick  on  Sunday  ? 

The  callers  could  not  find  their  hats  that 
Saturday  evening? 

E.  F.  and  K.  J.  are  never  found  in  their 
own  rooms  at  the  same  time  ? 

Certain  Seniors  wear  their  caps  and 
gowns  when  they  receive  callers. 


Pres. — Lotta  Hewson. 

Vice  Pres. — Helen  Howes. 

Sec. — Lena  Armstrong. 

Treas. — Edith  Ebersole. 

Exec.     Com. — Bertha     Manchester,     Emily 

Brookfield,   Sara  Holbrook,   Ella  Ebe- 

ling. 
Music       Com. — Callie       LeSeure,       A  dele 

Humphrey,  Eleanor  Ellwood. 
Ushers — Anne  Galloway,  Helen  Danforth. 
Critic — Helen  Ebersole. 

S    D.  PERSONALS. 

— Grace  Richardson  while  visiting  Ella 
Cotton  met  at  a  luncheon,  Edith  Allen,  Car- 
ita  Curtis,  Evelyn  Ebert  and  Elizabeth  Al- 
len. Grace  expects  to  see  Ella  Spalding 
soon. 

— Jeanette  Knights  has  been  visiting 
Edith  Bailev  for  a  few  days  on  her  way 
home  from  Kansas  City,  where  she  has  been 
having  a  splendid  time,  and  seen  many  old 
girls. 

— Corrinne  Nickerson  is  visiting  Nell 
Horstmeyer. 

— Edith  Toole  is  visiting  Edith  Tidd  in 
Detroit. 

— Gertrude  Tidd  is  visiting  in  Chicago. 

— Maritta  Sisson  is  at  the  Majestic,  New 
York  City. 

— Clara  Eads  ('93),  is  visiting  in  Wash- 
ington, D.  C. 

— Zoe  Hill  and  Madge  Hollenbeck  have 
been  entertaining  Madge  Fisher. 


Pres. — Kate  Wheldon. 
Vice-Pres. — Bell  Clokey. 
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Sec. — Edith  McClure. 

Business  Manager — Joel  Lapowski. 

Critic — Josephine  Haley. 

Ex.    Com. — Winifred    Knight,    Kate    Ken- 

drick,  Katharine  Jenckes. 
Guards — Clara  McLean,  Josephine  MaDon- 

ald. 

LABELLIA  PERSONALS. 

— Gertrude  May  has  been  visiting  Alice 
Conant  Sisson. 

— Edith  Dustin  is  visiting  Edith  Harris. 

— Edith  Pearson  is  convalescing  after  a 
slight  illness. 

— Clara  Robbins  is  visiting  Lelia  Walker. 
We  were  delighted  to  have  a  visit  from  them 
recently. 

— Harriette  Ward  has  been  appointed  or- 
ganist of  the  Trinity  Methodist  Church  at 
New  Haven. 

— Katherine  White  is  recovering  from  ty- 
phoid fever. 

— Alice  Jenckes  is  visiting  Blanche  Gard- 
ner. 

— We  learn  with  regret  of  the  recent  death 
of  Mr.  George  Kothe,  father  of  Amy  Kothe. 


The  following  have  been  favored  with 
calls  from  members  of  their  family: 

Misses  Lapowski,  Ford,  Clokey,  Strong- 
man, Kendrick,  Ordway,  E.  Ebersole,  Whit- 
ney, Pooler,  Blum,  Lamb,  Knight,  Laugh- 
lin,  Welty,  Drake,  Osgood,  MacDonald, 
Clark  D.,  Leonard,  Woolf,  Hayden  B., 
Goodwin  M. 

Former  pupils. — Elizabeth  Snow,  Sue 
Marsh,  Julia  Tarbox,  Bertha  Warren,  Mar- 
ion Southwick,  Edith  Dustin,  Marie  Wil- 
son, Belle  Robinson,  Charlotte  Curtis,  Maude 
Stark,  Clara  Robbins,  Lelia  Walker,  Isabella 
Bowers,  Gertrude  Morse,  Emeroy  Ginn,  Ag- 
nes Flaherty.  Alice  Ashley,  Woodie  Kim- 
ball, Jane  Austin. 


"Set  determined  things  to  destiny; 
Hold  unbewailed  their  way." 


February  14— The  Seniors  and  Juniors 
gave  a  valentine  party  to  the  school.  After 
the  contents  of  the  valentine  box  had  been 
distributed  the  evening  was  spent  in  danc- 
ing. 

February  15 — Mrs.  Florence  Kelly  gave  a 
very  interesting  lecture  on  "The  Consumer's 
League."  Mrs.  Kelly  pointed  out  the  men- 
ace to  the  home  from  sweatshop  and  tene- 
ment-made clothing  and  also  gave  a  history 
of  the  League  and  its  object. 

February  23 — Mr.  Jewett  took  a  party 
into  Boston  to  attend  the  morning  service 
at  King's  Chapel.  The  girls  have  many  op- 
portunities to  visit  the  prominent  churches 
of  Boston. 

February  25 — Several  had  the  great  pleas- 
ure of  hearing  Irving  and  Terry  in  "The 
Merchant  of  Venice."  Irving  and  Terry  al- 
ways have  been  great  favorites  with  Lasell 
girls. 

March  1 — A  very  enjoyable  evening  was 
spent  by  the  girls  who  went  to  the  reception 
Saturday  night  of  March  1st.  At  about 
eight  o'clock  Itihe  parlors  began  to  fill  with 
prettily  dressed  girls  and  their  friends.  After 
the  formal  introductions,  the  girls  and  their 
guests  lost  themselves  in  merry  chatter  com- 
mon on  such  occasions.  The  most  attract- 
ive features  of  the  evening  were  some  music 
and  reciting.  Misses  Draper  and  Sawyer 
favored  us  with  some  very  well  rendered 
songs,  Miss  Patterson  played  a  brilliant 
piano  selection  and  Miss  Brown  recited  ad- 
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mirably  a  very  bright  little  piece.  A  little 
after  nine  we  all  went  down  to  the  dining 
room  where  refreshments  were  served.  And 
after  thanking  the  Faculty  for  the  very  en- 
joyable evening  good  nights  were  said. 

March  6 — Mr.  Mann  of  Boston  gave  a 
most  interesting  lecture  on  the  "Romance 
of  the  New  World."  Among  other  things 
Mr.  Mann  stated  that  this  might  be  consid- 
ered one  of  the  world  epochs. 


The  Trial  of  George  Washington. 


THE  entertainment  given  by  the  Senior 
Class  on  the  evening  of  Washington's 
Birthday  was  quite  the  clever  hit  of  the  year. 
The  piece  was  written  by  Miss  Austin  and 
MrsTTVlartin's  efficient  direction  helped  to 
make  its  success.  It  was  the  Mock  Trial  of 
the  youthful  "Father  of  his  Country"  for 
perpetrating  a  falsehood  when  he  said  "I 
did  it  with  my  little  hatchet." 

At  eight  o'clock  there  was  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  guests  assembld  in  the  gymnasium 
among  the  ladies  of  Lasell,  whose  high 
powdered  coiffures  and  dainty  gowns  were 
strikingly  becoming.  The  cast  of  char- 
acters was  as  follows : 
Judge, 

Prosecuting  Attorney, 
Attorney  for  Defense, 
Clerk, 
Sheriff, 
Deputy  Sheriffs, 


Joanna  Deering 

Bessie  Welty 

Marinette  Ramsdell. 

Bessie  Draper. 

Ellen  Chase. 

Hattie  McGregor  and 

Lotta  Hewson. 
Stenographer,  Marion  Mann. 

Witnesses  for  Prosecution — 
Mother  of  George  Washington, 

Edith  McClure. 
Aunty  Tilly  Snowball,  Laura  Chase. 

Reuben  Cotton  Seed,  Ellen  McGrew. 

Witnesses  for  Defense — 
George  Washington,  Mildred  Johnston. 

Father  of  George,  Mabel  Goodwin. 

Topsy  Moses,  Kate  Wheldon. 


Jury — 
Hercules  Jonathan  Smith,    Frances  Leavitt. 
Baron  Munchausen,  Florence  Hayden. 

Dotltie  Dimple,  Florence  Ebersole. 

Jonathan  Moses  Toothacher, 

Grace  Bullock. 
Pallas  Athena  Johnson,  Bessie  Fuller. 

Sir  Josiah  Cornwallis,  Mary  Upham. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carrie  Nation, 

Helen  Howes  and  Katherine  Kendrick. 
Pat  Finnegan,  Lena  Armstrong. 

Hezekiah  Twostep,  Anna  Rouse. 

Mr.  West  Newton, 

Mrs.  Newton  Centre,  Georgia  Duncan. 

Miss  Priscilla  Naughtiworth, 

Kitty  Clemens. 
Sir  Newton  Highlands,  Belle  Clokey. 

Miss  Newton  L.  Falls,  Grace  Bullock. 

Mr.  Faneuil  Brighton  Allston, 

Anna  Rouse. 

The  curtain  rose  and  the  sheriff  in  a  loud 
voice  opened  court:  "Hear  ye;  hear  ye; 
the  honorable  supreme  court  within  and  for 
the  Seminary  of  Lasell  is  now  open.  All 
ye  that  have  cause  draw  nigh  and  ye  shall 
be  heard !" 

The  jury  came  up  the  central  aisle  of  the 
hall  and  took  seats  in  the  front  row  to  await 
being  called  by  the  sheriff  to  take  their  places 
as  jurors,  and  much  merriment  was  caused 
by  their  original   costumes.  When  the 

jurors  were  examined,  three  or  four  were 
found  to  be  disqualified  to  serve,  and  were 
dismissed.  The  youthful  George,  in  a  blue 
satin,  silver  trimmed  suit  of  colonial  style, 
whittled  a  stick  of  wood  while  the  awful 
charge  of  falsehood  hung  over  his  little  white 
head.  Disturbances  in  the  court-room 
arose  a  number  of  times  owing  to  the  fact 
that  several  of  the  participants  in  the  trial 
were  simple  folk  to  whom  such  onerous  pro- 
ceedings were  quite  incomprehensible. 
"Were  you  not  born  in  the  year  of  the  Evac- 
uation of  Boston?"  demanded  the  attorney 
of  black  Dottie  Dimple  when  she  "disrecol- 
lected"  her  age. 
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"Yes,  sah,  now  I  recollect;  I  dess  recom- 
ember  ob  hearin'  all  de  population  talk  ob 
de  vaccination  ob  Bostown." 

"What  is  your  occupation? 

"My  ocuiation  sah,  was  in  a  li'le  hut  on 
de  Swanee  riber;  (sings)  'dere's  where  I 
roam; 

"Dere  many  happy  days  I  squandered, 

"Many  de  '— ." 

Hastily  the  sheriff  cried,  "Or-der!" 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Carrie  Nation  were  ex- 
amined together.  The  latter  tall,  with  an 
ancient  bonnet  and  a  black  eye,  a  scar  on 
her  face  and  an  ax  in  her  hand.  Her  poor 
shrinking  spouse  was  scarcely  more  than  half 
her  height.  He  was  enveloped  to  his  chin 
in  a  long  overcoat  (raglan),  which  almost 
met  his  hat.  Whenever  he  essayed  to  look 
around  him,  Mrs.  Carrie  let  fall  a  heavy 
hand  upon  his  head,  sending  the  hat  far  down 
over  his  face  where  it  remained  until  he  mus- 
tered courage  to  push  it  up  again  with  one 
finger.  When  asked  her  occupation,  Mrs. 
Nation  replied :  "State  saloon  inspector, 
hatchet  wielder,  disturber  of  police  and  agi- 
tator of  rows." 

"And  yours,"  demanded  the  judge  of  Mr. 
N. 

"You  tell  him  Carrie,"  whispered  he  ap- 
pealingly. 

"He?  Oh  he's  my  husband,"  answered 
Carrie  in  great  disdain. 

As  for  Patrick  Off-again,  On-again, 
Gone-again,  Finnegan,  the  proceedings  pass- 
ed high  over  his  head.  He  fell  asleep  sev- 
eral times  in  the  jury-box,  with  his  pipe  up- 
side down  and  his  boots  crossed ; — and  some- 
time? his  breathing  grew  loud  and  sonorous, 
and  sometimes  he  lost  his  balance  and  almost 
rolled  to  the  floor.  Then  again  in  accents 
long  to  be  remembered  by  his  hearers,  was 
the  sheriff  obliged  to  call  "Or-der." 

Aunt  Tilly  Snowball  was  a  typical  colored 


mammy,  and  Topsy  Moses  chuckling  and 
rolling  her  eyes  responded,  when  asked  if 
she  had  ever  seen  young  George  disfigure  any 
of  the  utensils  on  the  Washington  plantation, 
"Yes,  sah,  he  could  dess  figger  f aster 'n  any 
nigger  I  eber  did  see  figger,  sah." 

The  method  of  proving  the  prisoner's 
partialty  for  all  things  cherry  was  certainly 
unique. 

After  the  testimony  of  the  witnesses  the 
argument  of  the  Attorney  for  defense  was 
heard,  and  that  of  the  Prosecuting  Attorney. 
Great  credit  is  due  to  Miss  Ramsdell  and 
Miss  Welty  for  the  composing  of  these  legal 
speeches,  as  well  as  for  the  excellent  render- 
ing of  them.  All  of  the  characters  were 
well  impersonated  and  the  round  of  applause 
testified  to  the  appreciation  of  the  audience. 
When  the  jury  returned  the  verdict  of  "not 
guilty,"  the  judge  set  the  prisoner  free  with 
these  words  of  advice : 

"Primus  :  The  next  time  he  cuts  down  a 
cherry  tree,  let  him  say,  'Father,  I  cannot 
tell  a  lie;  Johnny  Jones  did  it  with  his  little 
hatchet.' 

"Secundus :  Let  him  not  be  the  possessor 
of  any  sharp-edged  instruments  whereby  his 
truth  might  be  interrogated,  such  as  jack- 
knives,  fruit-knives,  paper-knives,  cork- 
screws, screw-drivers,  golf-drivers,  hand- 
saws, pick-axes  or  tooth-picks.  Bona  fide, 
Alma  Mater." 

And  the  court  adjourned. 

Pictures  in  Words. 


THE  Girl  sat  in  a  large  arm-chair  before 
a  comfortable  fire.  Her  English  book 
lay  open  on  her  knee.  Such  a  long  hard 
lesson !     And  she  was  so  tired ! 

"If  it  were  only  interesting!  I  enjoy 
studying  poetry  and  art,  but  words — com- 
mon, ordinary  words ! — I  hate  you !"  she 
suddenly  exclaimed,  closing  the  Book  sharp- 
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ly.  "You  are  just  too  dry  for  anything!" 
She  closed  her  eyes  wearily.  The  fire  burned 
low,  the  room  was  still. 

The  hated  -Book  slipped  from  her  grasp 
and  stood  upright  beside  her.  Its  low, 
grieved  voice  sent  an  uneasy  sensation 
through  her  as  it  asked,  "Why  do  you  hate 
me  so  ?"  "Because  you — because  I — because 
anybody  would  hate  such  dry  stuff  as  words. 
Of  course  words  are  useful,  but  to  study!" 
The  Girl  made  a  gesture  of  unspeakable 
weariness. 

Then  the  Book,  looking  resolulte,  asked 
gently,  "What  do  you  like  to  study?"  "Oh, 
pictures,"  said  the  Girl  impatiently. 

"Good!"  cried  the  Book.  "I  will  show 
you  some  if  you  like."  "I  have  seen  all  of 
these  in  this  room,"  replied  the  Girl,  disin- 
terested and  disbelieving. 

"Do  you  like  landscapes?"  asked  the  Book 
unheeding. 

"Oh,  anything,"  answered  the  Girl  un- 
graciously. 

"Drop  resistance  and  get  quiet,"  directed 
the  Book,  and  as  there  was  no  possible  rea- 
son for  moving  about  at  that  moment,  the 
Girl  laid  her  head  back  among  the  cushions 
and  sat  motionless. 

"The  Book  whispered  the  single  word, 
"Forest."  Gradually  there  rose  up  before 
her  the  cool,  green  depths  of  a  foreslt,  whose 
trees  "bearded  with  moss"  stood  "like  druids 
of  eld,"  majestic  and  grand.  The  vines,  the 
ferns,  the  moss,  the  tangled  wild  flowers, 
were  distinct  and  real.  The  gleam  of  steely 
eyes  was  caughit  among  the  bushes  fixed  up- 
on a  bird  on  a  neighboring  bough,  and  a 
rabbit  stood  for  a  moment  in  the  foreground 
of  the  picture. 

The  Girl  looked  until  all  had  faded  from 
view.  The  forest's  stillness  rested  her.  She 
heaved  a  long  sigh  of  pleasure  but  the  Book 
warned  her  not  to  speak.    After  a  moment's 


pause    he    softly    whispered,    "Moonlight." 

Slowly  a  little  lake  spread  itself  out  before 
her  eyes.  Across  its  smooth  surface  and 
reaching  to  the  farther  shore,  a  flood  of  ra- 
diance streamed.  For  like  a  queen  in  her 
chariot  rode  the  full  moon  upon  a  fleecy 
cloud,  illuminating  the  night  and  making 
visible  the  hamlet,  the  church,  the  boat  lying 
motionless  in  the  shadows.  Almost  the 
sound  of  a  melody  could  be  heard  mingling 
with  the  breeze — the  melody  of  a  love-song. 

The  spell  cast  over  the  Girl  was  complete. 
Peace  stole  over  her. 

The  next  picture  was  very  different.  As 
the  Book  pronounced  the  word  a  fair  young 
debutante  stepped  into  view,  her  simple 
white  gown  enhancing  her  youth  and  beauty. 
There  were  boxes  of  flowers  galore,  some  yet 
unopened.  Close  to  her  face  she  held  a 
bunch  of  blushing  roses — buds,  like  herself, 
not  yet  full-blown. 

The  Book  knew  well  what  pictures  a  girl 
enjoys,  but  the  next  utterance  was  one  to 
conjure  up  a  scene  of  squalor  and  want — 
"Slums." 

One  narrow  alley  led  to  another  in  the 
heart  of  a  crowded  city.  Unkempt  children 
rioted  at  will  in  the  filthy  gutters.  Frowsy 
women  and  idle  men  laughed  and  wrangled 
indoors  and  out,  their  faces  haggard  and 
worn  by  wretchedness  and  misery. 

A  slight  shiver  went  through  the  Girl's 
frame  at  this  sight,  but  the  magic  of  another 
word  changed  the  whole  picture.  "Foot- 
ball," said  the  Book. 

Where  the  level  gridiron  stretched  itself 
out  before  a  crowded  grand-stand,  a  line  of 
doughty  warriors,  be-canvased  and  bushy- 
headed,  took  position  for  the  fray.  Present- 
ly the  picture  seemed  alive.  The  warriors 
were  now  an  indistinguishable  mass,  writh- 
ing and  struggling,  while  banners  waved  and 
hats  were  tossed.       Excited  crowds  moved 
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from  one  end  of  (the  field  to  another  as  the 
strivers  for  the  pigskin  gained  or  lost 
ground.  The  Girl  saw — or  seemed  to  see — 
the  figure  of  her  Hero  make  a  dash  across 
the  field, — over  the  line — the  coveted  spher- 
oid in  his  arms — safe  from  the  enemy !  She 
started  up  cheering  wildly  with  the  multi- 
tude of  spectators !  But — her  voice  sounded 
weak  and  solitary.  She  was  startled  to  hear 
her  brother  exclaim  from  the  hallway, 
"Whajt'sup?" 

With  something  akin  to  reverence  she 
stooped  and  picked  up  the  once  despised 
Book,  murmuring  as  she  did  so,  "I  thank 
you,  Book.  I  never  knew  before  what  pic- 
tures lie  in  words."  H.  E. 


From  the  View  Point  of  a  Pair  of 
Boots. 


LAST  Tuesday  I  took  a  long  walk.  It 
was  a  dreadfully  cold  day.  I  walked 
briskly  and  soon  found  my  way  to  a  favorite 
path  through  the  woods.  Then  I  took  a  long 
run.  It  did  seem  so  good  to  be  out — to  have 
no  care — to  be  entirely  free ! 

But  just  as  I  turned  a  bend  in  the  path  I 
saw — well,  what  do  you  think  ?  Coming  to- 
wards me  were  two  boots,  torn,  broken,  and 
old.  First  one  advanced  and  then  the  other. 
I  stood  watching  them.  When  about  six 
feet  away  they  suddenly  halted.  From  the 
depths  of  one  of  them  came  the  hollow  echo 
of  a  cough.  Then  the  other  cleared  his 
throat  and  said,  "Do  you  believe  in  Wo- 
man's Suffrage?" 

"Yes,"  I  answered,  and  desirous  of  having 
an  explanation  for  such  a  strange  question 
I  asked  than  why  they  spoke  so  sorrowfully. 

"It  is  a  sad  story,"  sighed  one  of  the  boots. 

"Ah  me,  sad  indeed,"  echoed  the  other. 

"Our  sorrows  began,"  the  first  one  went 
on,  "when  Mr.  Jones  bought  us.  Before  that 
we  had  been  a  happy  pair,  lounging  away 
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our  time  in  a  drawer  full  of  merry  compan- 
ions. We  did  not  realize  ithat  our  troubles 
bad  begun  when  he  brought  us  home,  for  his 
was  a  happy  family  until  his  wife"     .     .     . 

"Indeed  it  was,"  interrupted  the  other, 
impatiently  tapping  his  toe.  "He  was  a 
man  who  loved  /the  home  life,  enjoyed  spend- 
ing his  evenings  there,  and  was  affectionate 
to  his  wife  and  children." 

"And  the  children  were  well  trained,"  said 
the  other.  "He  was  proud  of  them.  He 
helped  them  in  their  studies  and  encouraged 
ithem  to  be  ambitious." 

"They  inspired  him  to"     ...... 

"He  was  well  educated,"  continued  the 
other,  talking  louder  and  faster. 

"His  position  in  business,  too,  was  a  good 
one.        But   when  his   wife" 

"Yes,  that  began  the  whole  trouble,"  the 
other  broke  in,  digging  his  heel  angrily  into 
the  soft  turf. 
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"When  his  wife  was  elected  to  some  office 
of  the  society  to  which  she  belonged,  she 
spenit  most  of  her  evenings  out  lecturing.  In 
fact,  the  home  life  was  completely  broken 
up,  and  no  wonder  Mr.  Jones  did  not  remain 
at  home  as  much  as  formerly.  The  many 
outside  attractions,  and  especially  the 
gambling  dens,  were  great  temptations,  to 
which  he  yielded."  He  kicked  a  small  stone 
from  the  path,  and  then  continued,  "Often 
we  came  home  very  late  on  cold  winter 
nights,  after  having  spent  the  whole  evening 
at  some  favorite  resort.  It  was  very  hard 
on  us  to  be  used  so  constantly." 

"And  once  he  was  taken  to  the  police-sta- 
tion.       He  had"     

"We  had  a  long  ride  that  night.  You  had 
quite  gone  Ito  sleep,  and  I  was  wondering 
what  could  be  the  matter  when"     .... 

"He  had  spent  all  his  money,  and,  partly 
intoxicated,  had  gotten  into  a  cab  to  be  driv- 
en home.      The  driver  soon  found" 


"When  the  driver  found  he  had  no  money, 
he  took  him  to  the  police  station.  But  one 
of  the  officers  there  was  a  friend  of  Jones,  so 
he  paid  the  cab-driver.  Ashamed  to  meet 
his  wife,  and  not  desiring  to  endure  the 
scornful  glances  of  his  friends,  he  gave  him- 
self up  to  the  life  of  a  tramp.  For  many  a 
day  we  served  him  well,  but  finally  we  were 
thrown  aside  and  our  place  taken  by  another 
pair  that  some  one  had  kindly  given  him. 
The  last  we  remember  he  was  impatiently 
shaking  us  off.  Then  we  were  whirled  rap- 
idly through  the  air.  We  grew  dizzy  and 
lost  all  knowledge  of  what  was  going  on. 
When  we  came  to  our  senses  we  were  lying 
surrounded  by  a  thick  clump  of  bushes.  We 
hurried  off  in  search  of  Mr.  Jones  but  could 
not  find  him.  And  now  we  are  left  to  wan- 
der. Do  you  wonder  we  are  bitter  against 
Woman's  Suffrage?" 

And  then,  without  a  word  of  farewell,  the 
boots  limped  off  down  a  side  path. 

J.  G.  '04. 


Ladies'  Shirt  and  GolfWaists, 
$5.00  to  $20.00. 

From  Madras,  Oxfords,  Cheviots,  French 
Percales,  English  and  French  Flannels, 
Silk  and  Moire  Poplin. 


Blanket  Wraps 

For  the  Nursery. 
For  the  Sick  Room. 
For  the  Bath. 

For  Steamer  Traveling. 
For  the  Railway  Carriage. 
For  Yachting. 

For  Men,  Women,  Children  and  tb9 
Baby,  |2.75  to  $35,  with  Hood  and 
Girdle  complete. 


A  Special  Department  for 

Ladies'  Golf  Waists, 
Bicycle  and  Golf  Skirts, 
Entire  Golfing  Suits. 

GOLF  CLUBS, 
GOLF  BALLS  and 
CADDY  BAGS. 


NOYES  BROS. 

Washington  and  Summer  Streets, 

BOSTON.  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 
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We  welcome  among  our  Exchanges  this 
month  the  Breeze,  the  Fence,  the  Oracle,  the 
Beacon,  the  Radiator  and  many  other  old 
friends  all  up  to  the  usual  standard. 

"Where   are   you   going,    my   pretty   maid?" 

"I    go    a-walking,"    she    said. 

"May   I   go,  too,  my  pretty  maid?" 

"You   may  go   to — "   was   all   she   said. 

The  Mirror  from  Indianapolis  is  a  very 
well  arranged  paper  for  its  size.  In  the 
Tech,  Bradley,  we  are  sorry  to  notice  the 
lack  of  an  exchange  column. 


The  Porcupine  has  an  excellent  story 
called  "The  Swaying  Chander,"  which  holds 
the  Reader's  interest  to  the  end. 

Bones — "He  told  me  a  hair  raising  story." 

Jones — "What  aboult?" 

Bones — Profits  in  Belgian  rabbits. — Ex. 

Mother — "My  son,  did  you  eat  the  whole 
of  this  doughnut?" 

Son — "No,  I  ate  what  was  around  the 
hole."— Ex. 

m      » 

To  err  is  human,  to  forgive  divine. 

Charms  strike  the  sight,  but  merit  wins 
the  soul. 

Measure  your  mind's  height  by  the  shade 
it  casts. — Browning. 

GULLIVER    &    ALLEN 

Commission  Merchants. 

FRUITS  ao<!  VEGETABLES 

References:   Fruit  and  Produce  Exchange,  Fourth- 
National  Bank. 

4r  4   1-2  AP«l  5  South  5i<I«  3kO<l  Front,  ON  Pa.rjeuil 

H&H,   Boston- 


FOR  NEW  YORK  via  SPRINGFIELD 

Lv.  9.00  a.  m.  except  Sunday. 
"  12.00  noon  except  Sunday. 
"    4.00  p.  m.  daily. 
"  11.00  p.  m.  daily. 

Pullman  Drawing  Room  Cars  on  day  trains. 
Pullman  Sleeping  Cars  on  night  trains. 
Dining  Car  on  4  p.  m.  train. 


BOSTON  &  ALBANY  RAILROAD. 


N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  R.  R.  Co.,  Lessee. 


The  Only  Double-Track  Route  from  Boston  to  Al- 
bany, Buffalo  and  the  West. 

Through  Trains  and  Pullman  Palace  Cars  to  New 
York    City ;  also  to  Albany  and  the  West. 


FOR  ALBANY  AND  THE  WEST. 

Lv.  8.30  a.  m.  except  Sunday  for  Worcester,  Springfield,  Pittsfield,  Al- 
bany, Saratoga,  and  points  in  New  York  State. 

Lv.  10.45  a.  m.  daily,  Chicago  Special  for  Albany,  Syracuse,  Buffalo, 
Cleveland,  Toledo,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis 
and  St.  Louis. 

Lv.  2.00  p.  m.  daily,  "  The  North  Shore  Limited,"  for  Albany,  Buffalo, 
Detroit  and  Chicago. 

Lv.  4.15  p.  m.  except  Sunday,  Chicago  Express  for  Albany,  Buffalo, 
Niagara  Falls,  Detroit  and  Chicago. 

Lv.  6.00  p.  in.  daily,  Western  Express  for  Rochester,  Buffalo,  Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis. 

Lv.  8.00  p.  m.  daily,  Pacific  Express  for  Syracuse,  Rochester,  Buffalo, 
Cleveland,  Detroit,  Toledo  and  Chicago. 

Lv.  11.00  p.  m.  except  Saturday,  for  Albany  and  points  in  New  York 
State. 


Reservation  of  Berths,  etc.,  Made  at  Company's  Office,  366  Washington  St. 

A.  S.  HANSON,  General  Passenger  Agent. 
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Editorials. 

IT  was  Sir  Walter  Scott  who  when  he  lent  ter  they  are  through  with  them.  At  a  board- 
a  book  said,  "And  please  return  it.  You  ing-school  where  it  is  all  like  one  big  family 
may  think  this  a  strange  request  but  I  find  is  this  especially  likely  to  be  the  case.  Films 
that  although  many  of  my  friends  are  poor  are  borrowed  from  which  to  print,  the  print- 
arithmeticians  they  are  nearly  all  good  book-  ing  is  perhaps  not  finished  in  one  day  and 
keepers."  How  often  we  find  that  our  the  films  are  kept  to  await  another  sunny 
friends  are  not  only  good  book-keepers  but  day  and  often  are  eventually  mislaid,  mixed 
very  good  at  keeping  everything  they  bor-  with  other  films  or  forgotten  utterly.  Dishes 
row.  It  is  very  easy  to  borrow  and  most  are  lent  and  kept  so  long  that  the  owner 
people  are  very  willing  to  lend.  Borrow-  is  not  only  forgotten  but  she  forgets  to  whom 
ing  is  very  liable  to  be  carried  to  excess  and  shc  lent  them.  But  books !  Ah !  they  are 
the  most  deplorable  feature  is  that  they  who  the  worst.  Lend  a  book  at  school  and  you 
do  the  borrowing,  through  thoughtlessness  have  started  a  seemingly  endless  chain,  which 
will  often  neglect  to  return  the  articles  af-  it  is  very  hard  to  follow  up.     B.  borrows  a 
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book  of  A.  and  in  her  turn  lends  it  to  C,  who  and  empire  style  as  is  always  represented  in 

lends  it  to  D.  and  so  on  through  the  alphabet  her  pictures.    But  even  in  marble  it  seems  to 

and  finally  when  A.  wants  it  after  following  be  of  some  rich  material  and  falls  in  regal 

it  up  a  long  way  she  is  stopped  because  a  folds.       The  lace  scarf,  which  is  about  her 

certain  one  can  not  remember  to  whom  she  head  and  falls  over  her  shoulders  and  arm, 

lent  it.     Taking  it  all  around  it  is  better  to  is  beautifully  wrought.     The  pedestal  upon 

lend  than  to  borrow  for  then  you  are  the  which  this  statue  stands  is  eighteen  feet  high, 

only  loser.  and  the  reliefs  on  it  represent  woman's  work. 

*    *  The  statue  was  erected  in  1880.     Its  mate, 

Queen    Louise.  a  statue  of  her  husband,  Frederick  William 

Ill,  stands  near  it  and  was  erected  in  1849. 

HERE  is  a  beautiful  white  marble  statue  These  are  the  two  finest  statues  in  the  Tier- 
of  Queen  Louise  in  the  Tiergarten,  garten. 
Berlin.  On  the  anniversary  of  her  birth-  At  the  Manbijou  museum,  here  in  Berlin, 
day,  March  10th,  the  winter  covering  is  tak-  one  sees  so  many  personal  treasures  and  be- 
en from  it  and  the  grounds  about  it,  as  well  longings  of  the  "Old  Kaiser"  and  his  mother 
as  the  statue,  are  decorated  with  flowers.  Queen  Louise.    As  the  playthings  of  the  Em- 

The  day  on  which  I  saw  the  celebration,  peror  as  a  child  are  seen,  one  says,  "It  it  pos- 

there  were  already  crowds  of  people  in  the  sible  that  a  child  of  royal  blood  played  with 

Tiergarten  when  I  entered  early  in  the  fore-  such  things?"  so  crude  are  they  in  compari- 

noon,  and  numberless  mounted  as  well  as  un-  son  with  the  beautiful  toys  of  today, 

mounted  policemen  were  on  duty.     When  There    are    three   Queen    Louise    rooms, 

once  I  came  within  the  vicinity  of  the  statue,  Here  one  sees  the  bed  of  the  Queen  taken 

in  spite  of  piercing  coldness  in  the  air,  it  from  the  castle  at  Charlottenburg.    Beside  it 

seemed  almost  as  if  I  had  stepped  into  fairy-  is  the  cradle  she  used  for  her  children.     In 

land,  because  of  the  fragrance  coming  from  a  glass  case  one  of  her  riding  habits  is  to  be 

the  many  bright  blossoms  which  profusely  seen,  also  a  ball  gown.     The  girl  of  today 

decorated  the  statue  and  grounds.       There  would  disdain  going  to  a  ball  in  this  gown, 

were  large  flowering  trees  of  many  kinds,  so  simple  and  unpretentious  is  it.     In  these 

lilacs,  azaleas,  and  snowballs,  as  well  as  box-  rooms,  one  also  sees  many  pictures  of  her. 

es  of  lilies  of  the  valley  and  hyacinths.  One  forenoon  I  went  out  to  Charlotten- 

In  spite  of  the  crowd,  I  succeeded  in  get-  burg  to  visit  her  tomb.    It  is  in  the  grounds 

ting  near  the  statue  and  seeing  it  for  a  few  belonging  to  one  of  the  old  castles,  and  is 

seconds,  but  the  policemen  did  not  allow  the  so  simple  and  partially  hidden  by  trees,  that 

people  to  stand  there,  and  so  we  were  obliged  one  might  easily  pass  it  without  notice,  were 

to  pass  on,  that  all  might  have  a  turn.  it  not  for  the  frequent  guide  boards.    From 

This  statue  does  not  so  beautifully  repre-  the  outside  it  seems  like  a  tiny  Greek  temple, 
sent  the  Queen  as  Richter's  portrait  of  her  but  inside  it  is  wonderfully  beautiful.  At 
in  Cologne,  which  is  said  to  be  the  hand-  the  inner  entrance  of  the  mausoleum  there 
somest  portrait  ever  painted.  However,  the  is  a  pure  white  marble  statue  of  an  angel, 
cold  marble  is  very  expressive.  The  Queen's  The  place  is  flooded  with  a  purple  light  that 
head  is  slightly  bent  forward  and  her  face  is  almost  blinds  one  as  he  enters.  This  light 
full  of  kindness,  as  she  seems  to  be  looking  enters  part  of  the  mausoleum  proper  and  be- 
down  upon  the  people.      Her  gown  is  plain,  comes  lost  in  a  soft  golden  light.    The  whole 
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interior  is  of  marble  and  even  on  a  warm  day 
it  is  so  cold  that  one  shivers.  There  are  four 
beautiful  sarcophagi  in  this  chapel.  One  of 
Queen  Louise  'which  is  very  beautiful  with 
the  purple  light  just  stealing  across  her  face. 
Beside  her  is  her  husband.  Also  here  is  the 
"Old  Kaiser"  William  I  and  beside  him  his 
wife  Queen  Augusta.  The  figures  are  beau- 
tifully made  and  the  embroidery  and  ermine 
on  the  robes  are  so  well  done  that  it  seems 
as  if  it  were  real. 

Talking  in  the  mausoleum  is  forbidden, 
but,  indeed,  one  feels  so  impressed  that  he 
does  not  care  to  break  the  seemingly  hallowed 
silence.  V.  I.  W. 


La  sell, 


A  Lasell  Nightmare. 


'Twas    late   one    Saturday    evening, 

When  stalking  down  our  hall 

There  came  a  ghostly  figure, 

Of  stature  straight  and  tall. 

It  came  right  through  our  transom 

And  halted  near  our  bed, 

And  though  we  nearly  died  for  fear 

We  listened  to  what  it  said. 

"No  more  fancy  crackers,  no  more  pickles 

sour, 
No  more  bags  of  candy,  or  skipping  of  lec- 
ture hour, 
No  more  theatre-parties,   no  more  chewing 

gum, 
No  more  talking  after  nine,  when  sleeping 
hour's  begun." 

We  listened  and  we  wondered 

And  wished  'twould  go  away 

As  it  glided  slowly  back  and  forth 

With  looks  of  great  dismay. 

"I'm  an  unlearned  lesson," 

It  said,  in  accents  grim, 

"And  I  have  come  here  to  protest 

Against  your  shameful  sin  " 
*************** 

We  felt  so  very  much  chagrined 
We  promised  we'd  do  better, 
And  ever  since  that  dreadful  night 
We've  kept  it  to  the  letter. 

V.  P.  K. 


Have  you  ever  seen  the  school  that  is  called  Lasell? 
If  you  've  ever  seen  that  building,  you  would  know 

it  well.  T 

It  is  placed  upon  a  hill  not  far  from  Boston  town, 
And  the  maidens  who  go  there  are— the  best  that  can 

be  found. 
Of  her  pleasures  which  are  many,  we  can  ne  'er  half 

say, 
Or   the   bright   and   helpful   thoughts    strewn   along 

our  way. 
And  these  maidens,  all  so  happy,  roam  about  so  free, 
That  it  is  the  greatest  pleasure  one  of  them  to  be. 

There  are   studies,  there   is   drill,  there   is   cooking, 

too; 
There  is  chorus,  there  is  "Gym."  and  duties  not  a 

few. 
Yet  with  all  these  occupations,  we  are  light  and  gay, 
And  have  won  a  reputation  for  Lasell — they  say. 
May    our    thoughts    of    dear    Lasell    always    be    the 

same. 
May  we  always  love  and  cherish  hopes  for  its  great 

fame. 
And  may  we,  when  we  have  finished,   still  be  glad 

to  tell, 
Of  the  jovial  times  and  days,  spent  at  old  Lasell. 

— F.  D. 


From  the  Standpoint  of  a  Lasell  Girl 
of  Forty  Years  Ago. 


The  idle  man  spins  on  his  own  axis  in  the 
dark. 


MELISSA  Brown  had  been  so  excited  for 
the  past  week !  The  neighborhood 
knew  something  strange  was  to  happen;  for 
this  very  prim  and  proper  little  old  lady 
moved  so  rarely  from  her  home  where  she 
had  lived  in  peace  and  comfort  with  the  Hon. 
Mr.  Brown,  D.  D.,  L.  L.  D.,  that,  to  leave 
it  except  to  do  some  necessary  purchasing 
at  market,  grocery  and  the  one  large  dry- 
goods  store,  was  a  matter  of  great  import- 
ance to  the  dear  old  soul. 

"Yes,  Mrs.  Allen,  I  am  really  going  to 
Boston !"  said  Mrs.  Brown  when  her  friend, 
curious  to  know  what  all  the  excitement 
meant,  called  the  afternoon  before  her  de- 
parture. 

"What's  more,  while  I  am  there  I  am  go- 
ing on  out  to  Auburndale  to  my  cousin  Sa- 
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rah's  for  a  day  or  so  and  then  I  guess  I  shall  the  station  ?    Do  you  remember  what  a  long, 
visit  Lasell.     Sarah  and  I  used  to  go  there  tiresome  ride  we  had  in  the  stage-coach?" 
when  we  were  young,  and  I  have  been  long-         "Yes,  indeed  I  do !       Girls  do  not  know 
ing  ever  since  the  year  we  graduated  to  see  what  they  have  to  thankful  for  nowadays 
the  place."  in    regard   to    improvements    in   travelling. 
"I  suppose  it  has  changed  so  round  there  Cars  are  comfortable  now.  Some  on  through 
I  shall  hardly  know  it.    My,  what  nice  times  trains  are  most  as  nice  as  though  one  were 
we  did  have  working  on  our  tatting,  days  in  a  room,"  replied  Sarah.    "Melissa,  what's 
when  we  had  leisure  hours,  and  reading  from  the  matter  ?"    For  Melissa  stood  with  hands 
such  interesting  books !"  raised  in  an  attitude  of  disgust  and  not  know- 
Mrs.  Brown  started  on  the  first  train  that  ing  whether  to  stay  or  go  back,  for  they  had 
left  Brookdale  the  next  morning,  and  after  wandered  into  the  gymnasium  and  the  girls 
having  reached  her  destination  safely,  and  were  at  work.     Some  on  the  swinging  rings 
having  talked  over  her  plans  with  Sarah,  de-  performing  like  young  acrobats  and  others 
cided  to  visit  the  Seminary  on  the  following  sliding  down  a  pole  and  then  swinging  away 
dav-  on  a  rope.     Their  suits  looked  so  queer  to 
Sarah  did  not  tell  her  cousin  of  all  the  Melissa!       "So  sort  of  unseemly,"  as  she 
strange  changes  that  had  taken  place  since  whispered  confidingly  to  Sarah, 
"their  day,"  for  she  wanted  Melissa  to  see         To  be  sure  they  had  gymnasiums  forty 
and  be  surprised  for  herself.  years  ago,  but  how  different !    A  few  simple 
As  they  walked  up  the  hill  Melissa  drew  exercises  with  the  arms,  and  a  few  dancing 
back  as  she  exclaimed,  "Sarah!  look  there,  steps  were  all  she  had  been  taught.         No 
quick !    What  are  those  girls  doing  in  those  wonder  she  stood  there  amazed, 
horrid  short  skirts  ?    Oh,  Sarah,  aren't  short  "There's   something   still   queerer   down- 
skirts  terrible !    We  never  had  them  in  our  stairs,"  cried  Sarah,  as  she  led  the  way  down 
day,  did  we  ?    How  shocked  we  should  have  to  the  swimming  tank.    "Oh,  what !    Sarah ! 
been  to  have  gone  round  looking  so !"  I    hear    someone    saying,    one-twOHthr-e-e. 
"Sarah,  you  haven't  answered  my  ques-  What  on  earth!     Sarah!  look  at  that  poor 
tion.    Mercy,  see  that  girl  jump  up  in  the  air  girl,    she   will    drown!"      But    Sarah   soon 
after  a  ball !    Oh,  I  know  now,  it's  that  game  calmed  her  fears  by  introducing  her  to  the 
they  call  tennis.    Well,  what  rosy  cheeks  they  swimming  teacher,  who  kindly  told  her  all 
have,  but  we  did  not  consider  it  ladylike,  did  about  the  tank  and  the  lessons  and  what  fine 
we,  to  race  around  in  that  fashion  ?"  records  a  girl  who  had  learned  swimming  at 
"How  large  the  building  is,  what  additions  Lasell  had  made  by  saving  a  person  from 
they  have  made,  and  how  many  more  girls  drowning. 

there  are  now  than  when  we  were  here !         They  came  from  this  room  to  one  where 

Why,  I  suppose  we  could  never  find  our  old  some  PuPils  were  screaming  and  pounding  a 

room "  dictionary.       Melissa  thought  surely  some- 

uo      ,  ,    ,                        ,       ,  thing-  dreadful  was  happening  this  time,  and 
Sarah!  do  you  remember  how  we  were        ,         ,     ,        ,  ,  ...  , 
, ,.    •  ,               '         ,         0           ,        ...  T  when  she  heard  one  exclaim  amidst  pound- 
obliged  to  stay  here  from  September  till  June  .            ,               .        uo.  .              .       ,. 

&  J  J  ing  and  screaming,     Sink  or  swim,  live  or 

that  first  year  and  how  frightfully  homesick  ,.  .  ■  ,  ,„    .      ,•  , ,  „  „„  .„■•.. 

J  &  J  die,  survive  or  perish !    she  did  not  even  wait 

we  grew,  just  because  there  was  such  poor  for  Sarah  to  knock  but  burst  intQ  the  room 

accommodations  where  we  lived,  going  from  crying,  "What  are  you  doing  in  here,  any- 
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way?  I  never  heard  such  a  noise  when  I 
was  here  forty  years  ago!     Why!" 

Melissa  was  informed  that  this  was  the 
means  of  reaching  the  heights  of  oratorical 
art.  "It  brings  out  so  much  that  is  beautiful 
in  the  dear  girl's  characters,"  the  teacher  told 
her,  "and  prepares  them  to  fight  life's  battle 
so  much  more  bravely,  you  see,"  she  said. 

Then,  just  to  show  her  how  graceful  a 
Lasell  girl  can  be,  she  asked  the  pupils  to 
"Please  stand !"  Each  maiden  rose  like  a 
dainty  flower  just  peeping  shyly  from  be- 
neath the  ground,  and  went  through  the 
physical  culture  exercises.  Melissa  liked 
this  exhibition  and  decided  that  oratory  and 
its  accessories  was  not  as  bad  as  she  had 
thought  it,  but,  "Oh,  so  different  from  our 
day,"  she  sighed. 

Finally  the  two  dear  old  ladies  wandered 
into  the  library,  and  there  they  found  the 
one  thing  that  looked  familiar  to  them.  Over 
in  a  corner  by  the  fireplace  they  espied  the 
picture  of  their  class  which  had  been  pre- 
served through  all  the  long  years.  How 
pleased  Melissa  was  and  how  Sarah  lived 
over  the  old  days,  as  she  stood  there  looking 
at  the  old-fashioned  girls,  in  their  prim  silk 
dresses  and  clumsy  hoop-skirts,  their  hair 
done  in  curls,  hanging  like  little  corkscrews 
around  their  heads. 

A  girl  dressed  in  the  uniform  of  a  captain 
in  the  "A  Company,  drill  came  in  for  a 
book  and  Melissa  pinched  Sarah  gently  and 
inquired,  "Sarah !  What  is  that  girl  going 
to  do  ?  See,  she  has  a  sword,  and  is  dressed 
in  regular  military  clothes." 

"O,  I  guess  they  have  drill  this  after- 
noon. That  is  another  surprise  for  you, 
Melissa.  We  must  go  out  and  watch  them 
when  it  begins." 

The  girls  did  especially  well  that  day  and 
Melissa  enjoyed  watching  them  from  the 
"observatory"  over  the  clock  in  the  gymna- 


sium, and  said,  "  'Tis  wonderful !  Sarah, 
just  wonderful  the  way  those  girls  can  per- 
form." 

As  they  were  passing  through  the  main 
hall  on  their  way  from  the  Chapel,  the  great 
gong  which  stands  in  the  hall  sounded  for 
dinner,  and  Melissa  jumped,  grabbed  Sarah's 
arm  while  she  whispered  in  an  alarmed  tone, 
that  she  had  never  heard  anything  like  that 
in  her  life. 

She  turned  back  and  saw  the  happy  faces 
of  the  bevies  of  girls  who  were  coming  from 
every  direction,  in  answer  to  it.  She  wished 
for  a  moment,  that  she  might  go  with  them. 
She  saw,  as  in  a  vision,  the  happy  faces  of 
the  girls  of  1862.  She  heard  the  songs  they 
used  to  sing  after  dinner  every  evening  in 
memory  of  their  sweethearts  who  were  far 
away  fighting  for  them  and  for  their  coun- 
try. 

Sarah  was  calling  her.  She  went  away 
reluctantly.  That  night  she  dreamed  of  those 
good  days  of  her  bright,  cheery  youth  and 
felt  thankful  that  she  had  enjoyed  the  privi- 
lege of  seeing  once  again  the  place  where 
her  young  life  was  molded  into  all  that  made 
it  so  calm,  peaceful  and  happy. 

V.  P.  Kay. 


The  History  of  a  Pressed  Rose. 


Upon  a  tea-rose  bush  I  grew, 

And  life  was  bright,  and  life  was  fair; 
They  plucked  my  comrades  two  by  two 

To  deck  some  bonny  bridesmaid's  hair. 
But  I  was  left  a  while  to  bloom, — 

To  grace  the  garden  day  by  day, 
Until  the  children  sealed  my  doom 

And  bore  me  laughingly  away. 
Tight  clasped  within  a  tiny  hand, 

I  journeyed  down  the  busy  street, 
Well  pleased  to  think  that  all  the  land 

Might  note  my  grace  and  fragrance  sweet. 
Alas !  my  hopes  too  soon  were  flown ; 

Unheeded  to  the  earth  I  fell ; 
The  world  and  all  its  ways  unknown, — 

What  thoughts  I  knew  I  cannot  tell. 
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A  dark-eyed  school-boy  came  that  way, 

And  stooping,  picked  me  from  the  ground; 
His  voice  was  glad,  his  whistle  gay, 

He  bore  me  onward  safe  and  sound, — 
Until  a  maid  we  chanced  to  meet, 

She  too,  upon  her  way  to  school, 
They  walked  along  with  lagging  feet  — 

Although  it  was  against  the  rule. 
He  asked  her  if  she  cared  for  me, 

At  which  her  face  with  smiles  grew  bright ; 
A  doubt  of  it  there  could  not  be; 

She  took  me  gently,  with  delight. 

All  through  the  afternoon  I  lay 

Reposing  on  her  desk  at  school; 
My  buoyant  spirits  once  so  gay, 

Drooped  sad  for  want  of  water  cool. 
When  school  was  out,  and  home  we  turned, 

Stuck  in  her  jacket  button-hole 
I  hung,  while  hot  the  sunshine  burned, 

Penetrating  my  very  soul. 
Once  home  she  brought  a  stiff-backed  book, 

And  laid  me  'tween  its  pages  white, 
And  left  me,  with  a  last  long  look, 

To  stay  for  many  a  day  and  night. 
So  when  she  took  me  out  at  last 

My  youth  and  beauty  all  had  fled, 
I  thought  to  be  forever  cast 

From  sight  dry,  faded,  crisp,  and  dead. 
But  no!  instead,  a  ribbon  blue 

Around  my  stiffened  stem  she  tied. 
In  her  brown  treasure  box — too  true! — 

She  laid  me  gently  down  with  pride. 

So  here  forever  I  repose, 

A  pressed,  but  well-beloved  rose. 

m      m 

Lasell  Alphabet. 


A  is  for  Awe,  we  all  at  first  feel, 

B  is  for  Breakfast,  our  very  first  meal. 

C  is   for   Candy   we  of  course  never  buy, 

D  is  for  Drill,  for  which  we  don't  sigh. 

E   is   for  English  that  everyone  takes, 

F  is  for  French  that  many  hearts  breaks. 

G  is  for  Gymnasuim,  where  much  work  is  done, 

H   is  for  Homesickness  that  comes  to  each  one. 

I   is  for  Incidents,  and  Initiations  are  part, 

J  is  for  Joy  we  feel  when  we  are  smart. 

K  is  for  Kitchen,  where  cooking  is  taught, 

L  is  for  Lectures,  enriched  with  much  thought. 

M  is  for  Misery,  a  thing  we  ne'er  know, 

N  is  for  Nonesense,  we  all  despise  so! 

O  is  for  Organ,  whence  come  the  sweet  sounds, 

P  is  for  Patience,  which  with  us  abounds. 

Q  is  for  Quizzes,  which  we  've  never  had, 

R  is  for  Rooms,  which  on  Mondays  look  bad. 


S  is  for  Squelch,  a  most  terrible  thing! 

T  is  for  Task,  which  to  fail  is  a  sin. 

U's  Understanding,  which  we  all  hope  to  gain, 

V  is  for  Vanity,  which  none  of  us  claim. 
W  is  for  Work  and  Wisdom  as  well, 

X  is  for  ten,  "Good-night  hour"  at  Lasell. 

Y  is  for  Youth,  which  here's  of  the  best, 

Z  is — well,  we'll  leave  you  to  just  guess  the  rest. 

Fables  for  the  Foolish. 


Fable  No.  i. 

THERE  was  once  a  Girl  who  was  Kind- 
Hearted  and  she  went  to  a  Large 
School  where  there  were  many  Girls.  Among 
these  Girls  were  some  who  were  Sponges  and 
these  Girls  who  were  Sponges  used  to  go 
to  the  Kind-Hearted  Girl  and  say  "You  are 
so  Bright,  show  us  how  to  do  our  German;" 
and  the  Girl  who  was  Kind-Hearted  did  so 
and  then  another  Girl  who  was  a  Sponge 
would  come  and  say  "I  wish  I  knew  as  much 
as  you,  help  me  write  this  Composition;"  and 
the  Kind-Hearted  Girl  would  help  her  and 
so  she  got  no  time  for  her  own  Work  and  at 
the  end  of  the  Term  she  did  not  pass  and  the 
Girls  who  were  Sponges  came  off  with  High 
Honors. 

Moral  i — Even  Kind-Heartedness  soon 
ceases  to  be  a  Virtue. 

Moral  2 — Flattery  makes  Fools  of  us  All. 
Fable  No.  2. 

There  was  once  a  Maid  with  an  Eye  for 
Business  and  there  came  a  Time  when  she 
had  No  Money.  This  Girl  with  an  Eye  for 
Business  had  several  friends  who  Loved  Her 
and  when  she  found  she  had  No  Money 
she  took  some  of  her  Clothes  to  a  Friend 
who  Loved  Her  and  said:  "See,  I  will  sell 
you  these  Beautiful  Clothes  for  Three  Dol- 
lars and  a  Half,"  and  the  Friend  who  Loved 
Her  bought  them  though  they  were  Not 
Worth  It.  Then  the  Maid  with  an  Eye  for 
Business  brought  more  Old  Clothes  to  Other 
Friends  who  Loved  Her  and  they  gave  her 
Money  for  them  and  she  had  a  Good  Time 
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on  the  Money.  Finally  the  Friends  who 
Loved  this  Maid  found  they  were  without 
Means,  and  so -they  also  tried  to  Sell  Clothes, 
but  the  Maid  with  an  Eye  for  Business  had 
No  Money  and  No  One  Else  would  buy.  So 
though  the  Maid  with  an  Eye  for  Business 
got  a  Good  Time  out  of  it  the  Friends  who 
Loved  Her  got  Nothing  but  some  Old 
Clothes. 

Moral. — Don't  love  people  too  hard. 

Fable  No.  3. 

There  was  once  a  damsel  with  an  Appe- 
tite for  Good  Things  who  despised  Plain 
Food.  When  this  Damsel  with  an  Appetite 
for  Good  Things  went  to  her  Meals  she 
would  eat  only  the  Rich  Food  while  the 
Other  Girls  ate  both  Plain  and  Rich  Food. 
Soon  this  Girl  with  an  Appetite  for  Good 
Things  found  she  did  not  Relish  her  Victuals, 
so  she  concluded  that  the  Food  was  not  Good 
Enough,  so  she  bought  Pie  and  Pastry.  Fi- 
nally the  Damsel  with  an  Appetite  for  Good 
Things  had  an  Acute  Attack  of  Gastral  En- 
deritus  and  could  eat  Nothing  afterwards 
but  Bread  and  Milk  while  her  Neighbors 
who  ate  both  Plain  and  Rich  Food  could  eat 
Everything. 

Moral. — Curb  your  Appetite  For  Good 
Things  and  learn  to  eat  both  Plain  and  Rich 
Foods. 


California  Notes. 


N.  B. — The  editor  of  the  Leaves  will  be 
very  glad  to  look  over  any  articles  any  one 
would  like  to  have  published,  and  more  than 
glad  to  print  all  that  are  suited  to  this  publi- 
cation. 


— You  must  be  sure  of  two  things;  you 
must  love  your  work,  and  not  be  always 
looking  over  the  edge  of  it,  wanting  your 
play  to  begin;  .  .  .you  must  not  be 
ashamed  of  your  work,  and  wanting  to  be 
doing  something  else. — George  Eliot. 


— Pasadena  is  a  suburb  of  North-west  of 
Los  Angeles,  a  little  nearer  to  it  than  Au- 
burndale  is  to  Boston.  But  there  are  three 
steam  roads  between  the  two  places,  besides 
one  very  good  electric  road.  But  Los  An- 
geles is  not,  like  Boston,  on  the  ocean, — it 
is  18  miles  from  it.  But  the  Pacific  coast 
so  curves  that  it  is  about  the  same  distance 
from  several  points,  so  that  various  sea-side 
resorts  are  springing  up  nearly  equi-distant 
from  the  metropolis.  Among  these  are  Santa 
Monica  (the  oldest  and  largest,  where  Mr. 
F.  K.  Ruidge  lives  who  has  given  several 
fine  buildings  to  Cambridge;  where  Edith 
Allen  is  staying  for  the  winter,  and  where  is, 
they  say,  the  longest  pier  in  the  world), 
Ocean  Park,  Manhattan  Beach,  Hermosa 
Beach,  Redondo  (where  the  finest  carnations 
are  grown),  Long  Beach,  etc. 

— Pasadena  people  frequently  run  down 
to  the  beach  at  these  points  for  a  day  or  a 
half-day.  Last  Saturday  we  ran  into  Lena 
Josselyn  and  Ivah  Davis  at  Santa  Monica 
and  had  a  good  talk  with  them,  and  ran  af- 
ter Edith  Allen  but  did  not  find  her. 

— The  country  between  Los  Angeles  and 
the  ocean  is  splendid  farming  land,  but  not 
so  much  given  to  citrus  orchards  as  is  the 
country  inland  from  Los  Angeles.  We  saw 
ploughing  and  harvesting  going  on  at  the 
same  time, — also  grain  half  grown.  That  is 
one  funny  thing  about  this  country, — there 
seem  to  be  no  seasons.  Oil  one  patch  a 
Chinaman  is  sewing  peas,  in  the  next  his 
mate  is  picking  peas  for  market,  etc.  Here 
is  a  great  chance  for  market  gardening ;  allu- 
vial soil;  easy  access  to  good  market;  inde- 
pendence of  irrigation.  This  last  is  an  im- 
portant item,  for  when  you  get  farther  from 
the  ocean  moisture,  you  must  irrigate  and 
that  means  expense.  Water  is  the  most  ex- 
pensive thing  for  many  sections  of  Califor- 
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nia.  You  must  buy  water  rights  or  dig  arte-  had  a  nice  visit.     She  reports  her  sister  Mrs. 

sian  wells  or  the  land  is  worthless.  "I  call  my  Dann  as  moved  some  years  ago  to  Tullaho- 

water  rights  worth  more  than  my  land,"  said  ma,  Tenn. 

a  man  to  me  lately.     If  the  land  is  worth  — The  father  and  sister  of  Agnes  Fan- 

$500  an  acre  with  water  it  is  worth  nothing  ning,  Worcester,  Mass.,  are  at  The  Raymond 

without.     So  water  comes  to  be  the  main  and  are  talking  about  taking  a  house  here 

thing  sought  in  many  parts.  next  winter.     They  tell  me  that  Agnes  is 

— Another  peculiar  feature  is  the  growing  Mrs.  J.  E.  Lancaster,  has  three  fine  children 

of  wood.  I  am  told  that  the  eucalyptus  plant-  and  lives  at  91  Salisbury  Street,  Worcester, 

ed  on  a  lot  of  ten  acres  will  in  five  years  yield  We  want  the  pictures  of  those  children,  Mrs. 

wood  enough  to  pay  for  the  land  besides  in-  Agnes,  for  the  Grand-children's  Album, 

terest  and  taxes.     It  is  almost  as  good  as  an  — Grace  McLellan  Lesh  of  Newton  Cen- 

orange  grove — better  in  some  sections.     I  ter,  at  Lasell  in  '95,  is  passing  a  happy  hon- 

saw  also  on  this  trip  some  water  standing  in  ey-moon  in  California.       We  were  glad  to 

a  ditch  by  the  side  of  the  R.  R. — a  rare  meet  her  to-dav. 

sight.  — Edith  Allen  is  now  making  us  a  little 

- — I  have  picked  up  for  you  one  or  two  visit  and  is  as  cheerful  as  ever !    If  you  want 

more  California  phrases — they  are  from  the  more  samples  of  California  phrases  than  I 

head  lines  of  a  daily  paper.    "I've  got  no  kick  have  given  ask  her,   for  she  knows  many 

coming  at  all."       "It  may  loosen  his  talk  more  than  I,  and  worse! 

works  a  little."     "Fitzgerald  went  to  slops  — N.  W.  Harris  and  wife  (Mrs.  Harris  is 

on  the  run."    These  are  not  for  your  imita-  a  sister  of  our  Edith  Gale)  of  Chicago  are 

tion.    Fancy  them  in  the  Boston  Transcript,  making  their  annual  visit  to  South  Califor- 

— Cleora  Brooks  writes  that  the  Hamil-  nia  and  are  stopping  at  The  Raymond.  They 

tons  of  Covington,  Ky.,  were  in  Pasadena  are  delightful  people  to  know.      Money  has 

this  winter.     Sorry  I  didn't  see  them ;  kin  of  not  spoiled  them,  anyhow, 

our  Margaret  Hamilton,  at  Lasell  in  '78.  — Minnie  Kiesel  of  Ogden,   Utah,   sails 

Lena  Josselyn  ('97)  is  with  her  father  and  April    12   from   New   York   for  a  summer 

mother  and   uncle  and  aunt;     Ivah   Davis  abroad,  spending  May  in  and  about  London; 

('97),  with  relatives  here  in  Pasadena.  June    in    Winchester,     Salisbury,     Isle    of 

— Zoe  Hill  writes  that  she  is  very  "gay"  Wight,  Bath,  Exeter,  etc.;  July  in  Wales, 

(whatever  that  means)  this  winter,  besides  and  English  lakes;  August  in  Scotland;  Sep- 

"working  hard'  on  her  music.    She  has  made  tember  in  Ireland  and  the  Shakespeare  coun- 

Madge  Fisher  a  visit  and  they  with  Mary  try,  etc.,  etc.    Good.                         C.  C.  B. 

Houghton  talk  Lasell  over  when  they  get  Pasadena,  March  26,  '02. 

together.       Zoe  is  to  visit  Jeanette  Knights  *-—• 

who  has  just  returned  from  Flora  Taft's.  "Look  back  on  Time  w,it'h  kindly  eyes' 

r.           t->-   1        1          1        1             •   •  •        t^,«     ^  He  doubtless  did  his  best. 

Grace  Richardson  has  been  visiting  Ella  Cot-  How  softly  sinks  his  trem,bling  sun 

ton.     Zoe  expects  Sue  Lair  to  Spend  the  sum-  In  human  nature's  breast." 

mer  with  her.  — Emily  Dickenson. 

— Who  should  drive  up  to  our  door  a  few 

days  ago  but  Grace  Fribley  Pennell  and  Mr.  Passions  are  likened  best  to  floods  and 

Pennell  of  Portland,  Me.       They  are  here  streams;  the  shallow  murmur,  but  the  deep 

with  their  son  for  a  few  months  and  we  have  are  dumb.— Raleigh. 
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March  12. — Tonight  a  most  enjoyable 
concert  was  given  in  the  gymnasium  by  the 
Harvard  Glee,  Banjo  and  Mandolin  Clubs, 
under  the  auspices  of  the  S.  D.  Society.  The 
room  was  artistically  decorated  with  Har- 
vard and  S.  D.  flags.  The  program  was 
an  excellent  one,  and  each  number  was 
heartily  encored.  After  the  concert  the  Har- 
vard men  were  invited  down  stairs  to  the 
dining  room  for  a  little  repast,  also  the  La- 
sellias  and  a  few  of  the  other  girls.  The 
program  for  the  evening  was  as  follows : 

1.  a.  Johnny  Harvard. 
b.  Schneider's  Band. 

Glee  Club. 

2.  Florodora.     Selections. 

Mandolin  Club. 

3.  Lion  Tamers. 

Banjo  Club. 

4.  Winter  Song.     "Honey,  I  wants  yer  now." 

Glee  Club. 

5.  Banjo  Serenade. 

Mandolin  Club. 

6.  The  Passing  of  the  Band. 

Banjo  Club. 

7.  Creole  Love  Song. 

Glee  and  Mandolin  Clubs. 

8.  Medley. 

Banjo  Club. 

9.  La  Fleurette. 

Mandolin  Club. 
10.     Fair  Harvard. 

Glee  Club. 

March  20. — This  evening  we  all  were  very 
glad  to  listen  again  to  a  lecture,  given  by 
our  accomplished  studio  teacher,  Miss  Mary 
Augusta  Mullikin.  The  theme  was,  "Read- 
ing from  Greek  Sculpture,"  and  was  very 


skillfully  treated,  not  only  with  words,  but 
with  photographs  and  original  illustrations. 

March  22. — The  third  and  last  of  the 
church  receptions  was  held  on  this  evening. 
The  people  began  to  assemble  about  8  o'clock, 
and  had  a  very  enjoyable  social  time.  Miss 
Patterson  and  Miss  Bessie  Coleman  sang. 
Miss  Brown  and  Miss  Mildred  Johnston  re- 
cited some  very  pretty  little  selections. 

March  25. — This  evening,  as  is  the  usual 
custom  at  the  end  of  the  term,  the  pupils 
in  music  gave  a  rehearsal.  The  program 
was  an  excellent  one  and  the  girls  did  admir- 
ably. There  were  many  present  and  all  thor- 
oughly enjoyed  listening  to  the  bright  se- 
lections.    The  program  read  as  follows : 


Program. 

Pianoforte.     Balancelle    (Mazurka) 

Wachs 

Miss  Fuller. 

Song.     All  the  World  Awakes  To-day. 

German 

Miss   Duncan. 

Pianoforte.     Au  Matin. 

Godard 

Miss  Ford. 

Song.     Irish  Love  Song. 

Marguerite  Lang 

Miss  Holbrook. 

Pianoforte.     Love  Sonnet. 

W.  G.  Smith 

Miss  George. 

Song.     I  Love  and  the  World  is  Mine. 

Johns 

Miss  B.  Coleman. 

Pianoforte.     Etude. 

Ravina 

Miss  Patterson. 

Chorus,     a.  The  Moths. 

G.   Palicot 

b.  The   Daffodils. 

King  Hall 

Orphean  Club. 

Song.     Who    is   Sylvia? 

Schubert 

Miss  Blague. 

Violin.     Reverie. 

Fauconier 

Miss  Biddle. 

Song.     Nightingale's  Song. 

Nevin 

Miss  Howes. 

Pianoforte.     Rustle  of  Spring. 

Sinding 

Miss  Hunt. 

Song.     Slave  Song. 

Teresa  del  Riego 

Miss  B.  Hayden. 

Pianoforte  Duo.     Polonaise  in  F. 

Saran 

Misses  H.  Ebersole  and  Lapowski. 

Miss  Alma  Byrnes,  Accompanist. 

March  26  was  a  happy  day  for  all  Lasell 
girls, — especially  so  for  those  who  were  go- 
ing home  and  scarcely  less  so  for  those  of  us 
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who  were  going  with  Mr.  Sheppard  to 
Washington. 

The  much  anticipated  trip  turned  out  as 
favorably  as  one  could  have  wished  for. 

Sixteen  in  number,  including  the  mother 
of  two  of  our  party,  were  gathered  together 
at  the  South  Station  promptly  at  6.00 
o'clock  to  take  the  train  for  Fall  River. 
From  there  to  New  York  the  trip  on  board 
the  steamer  Plymouth  was  most  delightful. 

At  about  eight  the  next  morning  we  start- 
ed on  the  Royal  Blue  line  for  Philadelphia. 
There  we  visited  the  United  States  mint  and 
Independence  Hall. 

Arriving  in  Washington  that  evening,  we 
took  an  omnibus  for  the  Hotel  Normandie, 
which  is  beautifully  situated  near  many  of 
the  important  points  of  interest. 

On  Saturday  morning  we  were  given  op- 
portunity to  meet  President  Roosevelt,  and 
in  the  afternoon  we  took  a  delightful  boat 
ride  down  the  Potomac  to  Mount  Vernon. 

Easter  Sunday  was  a  beautiful  warm  day, 
but  on  Monday  we  awoke  to  find  it  snow- 
ing without! 

The  U.  S.  Capitol,  Congressional  Library, 
Executive  mansion,  U.  S.  Treasury,  State, 
War,  and  Navy  Departments,  U.  S.  Post 
Office,  National  Museum,  Washington  mon- 
ument, and  the  Corcoran  Art  Gallery  are 
among  the  most  interesting  of  the  places  we 
visited. 

We  left  Washington  Tuesday  morning, 
returning  by  the  same  route,  and  reached 
Boston  early  Wednesday  morning.  Every- 
one had  a  glorious  time! 

March  26. — The  much  anticipated  day  at 
last  arrived  and  good  byes  said,  leaving  a 
happy  crowd  of  girls  here  at  Lasell.  Many 
things  had  been  planned  for  their  amuse- 
ment, among  which  were  several  theatre 
parties,  and  trips  to  Boston.  Even  those 
girls,  on  whom  we  looked  with  rather  pity- 


ing eyes,  had  such  a  good  time,  that  they 
were  sorry  when  the  week  of  vacation  was 
over,  although  glad  again  to  take  up  the 
duties  with  our  home-going  in  view. 

April  3. — On  this  date  the  well  known 
reader,  Mrs.  Jessie  Eldridge,  Southwick, 
gave  a  delightful  dramatic  rendering  of 
Faust.  She  told  the  story  in  such  a  way 
that  the  underlying  truth  was  brought  forth 
as  well  as  the  mere  facts  of  the  poem.  The 
last  thought  she  left  us,  and  the  keynote  of 
the  whole  selection  was — "The  mission  of 
woman's  soul  to  lead  upward  and  on." 

April  8. — This  afternoon  in  Hall  Center, 
the  members  of  the  Missionary  Society 
served  hot  chocolate  and  wafers  for  a  small 
sum  of  money.  The  hall  was  very  prettily 
decorated  with  ferns  and  cosily  furnished 
with  sofa  cushions  and  easy  chairs. 

April  9. — The  Lasell  Missionary  Society 
again  gave  an  entertainment  for  the  girls, 
but  this  time  in  the  gymnasium.  Differ- 
ent members  of  the  school  acted  the  part  of 
a  few  popular  characters,  some  sang  little 
songs  and  the  readings  also  were  splendid. 
The  entertainment  was  most  enjoyable,  as  it 
helped  to  brighten  the  afternoon,  which  was 
a  very  rainy  one. 

"In  what  year  was  Jesus  born?"  asks  a 
correspondent.  He  was  born  before 
Herod  the  Great  died,  for  Herod  or- 
dered the  slaughter  of  the  infants  of 
Bethlehem  in  order  to  kill  him.  Herod 
died  1904  years  ago.  Therefore  it  is  prob- 
able that  we  are  about  to  enter  on  the  sixth 
year  of  the  Twentieth  Century.  In  the 
vear  526  A.  D.  Dionysius,  a  Roman  ab- 
bot, fixed  the  birth  of  Christ  in  the  year  of 
Rome  754,  and  this  date  has  been  universal- 
ly accepted.       But  it  is  evidently  erroneous. 

*      m 

— We  want  not  time,  but  diligence,  for 
great  performances. — Samuel  Johnson. 
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Pres. — Kate  Wheldon. 

Vice  Pres. — Bell  Clokey. 

Sec— Edith  McClure. 

Bus.  Mgr. — Joel  Lapowski. 

Critic. — Josephine  Haley. 

Ex.  Com. — Winifred  Knight,  Kate  Kend- 
rick,  Katherine  Jenckes. 

Guards. — Clara  McLean,  Josephine  Mac- 
Donald. 

LASELLIA  PERSONALS. 

— Jessie  Hayden  is  visiting  in  Belmont, 
Mass.,  an  old  Lasell  girl,  and  called  on  her 
sister  a  short  while  ago  in  company  with 
Bertha  Russell. 

— Sue  T.  Lair  has  been  visiting  Hortense 
Watts  in  Pittsburg,  Pa. 

— Jane  Myrick  Gibbs  called  at  Lasell  in 
March. 

— Marion  Stafford  of  Fall  River  has  an- 
nounced her  engagement  to  Mr.  Frank 
Almy. 

— Blanche  Gardner  is  visiting  her  brother 
in  Philadelphia. 


Pres. — Florence  Hayden. 

Vice  Pres. — Mabel  Shields. 

Sec. — Edith  Sisson. 

Treas. — Eleanor  Ellwood. 

Exec.  Com. — Anne  Galloway,  Barbara  Vail, 

Edna  Lockwood,  Edith  Ebersole. 
Music  Com. — Helen  Danforth,  Sarah  Hol- 

brook,  H.  Ebersole. 
Ushers. — Mildred  Nickerson,  Ella  Ebeling. 
Critic. — Florence  Ebersole. 


B.  D.  PERSONALS 

— Genevieve  Slayton  is  studying  art  in 
Boston.  Eleanor  Ellwood  saw  her  in  Man- 
chester, N.  H. 

— Eva  Raymond  has  been  visiting  Cor- 
inne  Nickerson. 

— Maritta  Sisson  has  been  in  New  York 
spending  a  few  weeks  at  the  Holland  House 
with  her  mother. 

— Edith  Grant  ('98)  called  at  Lasell  in 
March. 


Personals. 

— Anne  Barker  spent  a  few  hours  at  La- 
sell on  April  5th. 

— The  Misses  Toole  called  upon  Mabel 
Blague  at  her  home  in  Springfield,  April 
6th. 

— Gertrude  Vreeland  has  announced  her 
engagement. 

— Emma  Sutherland  left  Washington 
April  5th  for  San  Francisco,  where  she  will 
live  with  her  aunt  and  attend  school. 

— Sara  Lawrence  is  visiting  in  Washing- 
ton. 

— Hazel  North  and  Miriam  Nelson  at- 
tended the  prom  at  West  Point. 

— Tryphena  Uhrich  spent  a  few  days  in 
Philadelphia. 

— One  of  the  girls  met  Mildred  Abell  who 
is  still  loyal  to  Lasell. 

— Mae  Burr  tells  us  that  while  spending 
three  months  in  New  York  and  Washing- 
ton, she  visited  Kate  Norman  Tucker  in  her 
new  home.       Since  her  return  home  Marie 
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MacDonald  spent  three  weeks  with  her  and 
with  Lydia  Tukey  Morrison  and  they  went 
over  the  old  school-days  together.  Mae 
often  thinks  of  Lasell  and  the  teachers  and 
friends  in  Auburndale,  and  sincerely  hopes 
they  are  all  well. 

— Eo  Schram  while  in  New  York,  during 
vacation,  had  luncheon  with  Edith  Harris 
and  Blanche  Gardner. 

— Amy  Kothe  ('oo)  recently  lost  her  fa- 
ther who  had  been  ill  for  some  time. 

— The  engagement  of  Helen  Morris  ('95) 
is  announced  to  Mr.  Jay  Clark,  Jr.,  of  New- 
ton, la.  Miss  Morris  is  now  living  in  Grin- 
nell,  Iowa,  where  the  wedding  will  take  place 
in  June. 

— Isabel  Bronson  Johnston  of  Ottawa 
writes  of  a  change  of  residence  to  197  Con- 
cession St.  Her  six  months  old  boy,  Ers- 
kine  Bronson  is  a  strong,  healthy,  happy  lit- 
tle fellow.  Isabel  says  that  she  has  had  a 
very  quiet  winter,  having  found  the  baby 
"more  fascinating  than  anything  else." 

—The  following  have  been  favored  with 
calls  from  members  of  their  family :  Misses 
MacDonald,  E.  Clark,  Leonard,  Clokev, 
Strongman,  Johnston,  St'ahl,  Nickerson, 
Biddle. 

— Former  pupils :  Emeroy  Ginn, 
Edith  Dresser,  Myra  Davis,  Corrine 
Nickerson,  Edith  Grant,  Gertrude  Morse, 
Mrs.  Jennie  Myrick  Gibbs,  Mrs.  Charlotte 
Snell  Simms. 

— Blanche  E.  Gardner,  class  of  1900, 
sends  word  that  her  present  address  is  202  S. 
Franklin  St.,  Wilkesbarre,  Pa. 


A  Great  Loss. 

Lasell  has  lost  a  stay  and  the  Principal 
one  of  his  most  dear  and  valued  friends,  and 
Boston  and  New  England  and  the  Methodist 
Church  throughout  the  land  one  of  their 
greatest  men  in  the  very  sudden  translation 
of  Lion.  Alden  Speare  of  Newton  Centre  on 
March  22nd  in  Pasadena,  Cal.  With  hardly 
any  premonition  of  it,  without  any  noticeable 
illness,  this  dear  man  just  breathed  his  last 
gently,  peacefully,  and  painlessly,  and  "was 
not,  for  God  took  him."  How  is  he  to  be 
envied  in  the  manner  of  his  going!  May 
God  grant  us  such  an  end !  He  will  be  missed 
in  many  wide  circles,  but  who  shall  take  his 
place  in  his  family?  His  tender  ministry  to 
his  beloved  wife  during  her  long  illness  of 
some  years  ago  leaves  her  bereft  indeed,  but 
is  a  golden  memory.  May  the  Lord  com- 
fort !  C.  C.  B. 


Marriages. 

Josephine  Milliken  to  Mr.  John  Herman 
Roth,  Tuesday,  the  eighteenth  of  March, 
1902,  at  Saco,  Me.  At  home,  after  October 
1  st,  The  Aldine,  Peoria,  111. 

Woody  Kimball  to  Harry  Adams  on  Wed- 
nesday, March  the  twelfth,  1902,  at  Haver- 
hill, Mass.  At  home  after  May  fifteenth,  29 
Highland  avenue,  Haverhill,  Mass. 


Dare  to  be  true,  nothing  can  need  a  lie; 
a  fault  which  needs  it  most  grows  two 
thereby. 


They   are   never   alone   that   are   accom- 
panied with  noble  thoughts. — Sidney. 


Deaths. 

A  letter  from  Mae  Burr  tells  the  sad  news 
of  the  death  of  Helen  Medsker  Humfreville 
( '94),  who  died  at  her  home  in  St.  Joseph,  on 
the  night  of  March  26,  of  pneumonia,  after 
an  illness  of  about  four  weeks.  Helen  leaves 
a  tiny  four  weeks  old  baby  son.  What  a 
tribute  is  paid  to  her  by  one  of  her  dearest 
friends  and  school-mates,  when  she  says  of 
her,  "She  was  the  most  lovable  character  and 
perfect  woman  I  have  ever  known !" 

The  friends  of  Gertrude  Penfield  ('86), 
(Mrs.  F.  A.  Seiberling)  will  mourn  to  hear 
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of  the  death  of  her  seven  months  old  daugh- 
ter, Grace  Weuonah,  "little  island  baby"  as 
she  was  called  by  her  parents.  She  was  born 
on  Cauk-ge-nah-gwa  Island,  in  a  cedar  cot- 
tage in  the  woods  near  an  Indian  village,  the 
sixth  child  and  third  daughter  of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Seiberling.  Her  death  came  after  she 
was  well  on  the  way  toward  recovery  from 
a  six  weeks'  illness  of  broncho-pneumonia. 
Shepard  Farnsworth,  the  father  of  Sade 
Farnsworth  of  Council  Bluffs,  died  at  Hot 
Springs,  Ark.,  after  an  illness  of  several 
weeks  with  pnuemonia.  For  a  number  of 
years  he  was  engaged  in  the  banking  busi- 
ness. He  leaves  a  wife,  son,  and  two  daugh- 
ters. 


Her  Trip  to  Boston. 

A  maiden  would  to  Boston  go 

Whether  her  teachers  would  or  no. 
On  Monday  morn  at  nine-aught-two 
She  started  off  some  shopping  to  do. 

With  all  good  luck  she  reached  the  train, 

Glad  for  a  chance  to  breathe  again. 
For  a  time,  at  least,  she  felt  secure, 
And  had  no  need  to  watch  the  door. 

In  Boston,  when  she  came  at  last, 

She  hurried  up  the  street  full  fast ; 
For  the  shopping  party  at  one  was  due, 
And  e're  that  time  she  must  be  through. 

At  Ray's  she  bought  the  dearest  tie, 

Then  to  McFadden's  a  hat  to  buy. 
In  Jordan  &  Marsh's  at  tag  she  played 
For  there  the  Faculty  seemed  to  have  strayed. 

She  dropped  into  Huyler's  at  'half  past  ten, 

But  seeing  a  teacher,  dropped  out  again. 
Then  in  and  out  of  every  store 
She  wandered  around  for  an  hour  or  more. 

Then  for  lunch  she  started  out ; 

To-day  she  had  leisure  to  look  about. 
Deciding  at  last  on  the  gay  Touraine, 
As  she  might  not  soon  have  the  chance  again. 

Then  after  lunch — the  crowning  sin — 

At  Keith's  open  door  she  wandered  in, 
Determined  for  once  to  have  her  fill 
Of  all  the  fun,  whether  good  or  ill. 

And  fun  she  had,  but  trouble,  too, 

For  it  was  all  that  she  could  do, 
Watching  the  stage  and  the  doorway,  too, 
Lest  some  teacher  be  coming  through. 


But  all  went  well,  and  all  was  gay, 
'Till  for  the  train  she  must  hasten  away, 
And  board  it  then  with  greatest  care — 
At  last  she  was  safe — no  teacher  there. 

Alas,  too  soon  she  felt  secure; 

Safety  was  not  for  her  yet  so  sure, 

For  when  the  train  reached  West  Newton 
A  teacher — of  all  people — got  on. 

And  now  her  teachers  watch  her  so, 
Whether  this  maiden  would  or  no, 
She  cannot  leave  the  dear  old  school, 
But  must  bide  at  home  and  mind  the  rule. 


Answers  to  Correspondents. 

A.  G.  You  could  hardly  say  the  book  of 
John  was  written  in  1903  A.  D.  You  would 
have  to  use  the  future  tense  but  your  date 
is  certainly  wrong. 

A.  S-n— r.  We  find  no  authority  for  put- 
ting an  "e"  on  the  singular  forms  of  potato 
and  tomato.  Your  argument  that  since  a 
potato  has  eyes  it  must  have  at  least  one  toe 
does  not  seem  a  good  one. 

W.  M.  Railroads  were  invented  some 
time  after  sun  dials,  in  fact,  the  clock  and 
watch  were  in  use  the  time  of  the  first  rail- 
road. 

Washington  Party.  We  can  give  no  per- 
fect for  the  distinguishing  a  frog's  croak 
from  the  chirp  of  birds  for  they  are  very  dif- 
ferent. 

W.  K.  I  do  not  think  it  would  be  at  all 
right  to  speak  of  the  first  appearance  of  John 
the  Baptist  as  his  "debut." 

J.  D. — You  will  find  Babel  mentioned  in 
the  Bible,  Gen.  XI.  We  find  no  authority 
for  your  statement  thait  it  was  a  "city  where 
bad  men  dwelt." 

W.  K. — It  would  hardly  be  correct  to 
speak  of  John  the  Baptist's  first  appear- 
ance as  his  debut. 

M.  R. — You  certainly  did  right  in  retir- 
ing from  class  to  take  a  nap.  However,  we 
would  advise  earlier  hours  so  that  you  will 
not  have  to  again  miss  the  benefit  of  your 
recitations. 
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An  Experience  at  the  Annex. 


IT  was  my  good  fortune  while  staying  in 
Anburndale  to  be  invited  to  take  dinner 
at  the  Annex.  My  hostess  informed  me 
that  though  just  starting  out  housekeeping 
she  had  a  most  experienced  set  of  helpers, 
and  I  was  congratulating  myself  on  my  good 
fortune  in  obtaining  an  invitation  to  dine 
at  such  a  model  place.  I  was  personally 
conducted  by  the  hostess  to  the  Annex,  and 
we  sat  and  chatted  in  the  parlour.  A  young 
lady  came  in  and  I  was  introduced  to  her 
with  a  "This  is  my  pastry  cook."  Rather 
surprised  at  having  a  servant  treated  as  one 
of  the  family  I  greeted  her  rather  coolly,  but 
then  another  girl  entered  who  was  intro- 
duced as  breakfast  cook.  I  began  to  won- 
der but  stopped  as  a  maid  appeared  at  the 
door  with  the  gladsome  tidings,  "Dinner  is 
served."  We  then  went  into  the  dining- 
room.  The  meal  was  delicious,  though, 
every  once  in  a  while  we  would  hear  expres- 
sions such  as,  "How  shall  I  serve  this?" 
"Is  not  that  salad  ready?"  "How  long  it 
takes  them  ?"  But  perceiving  that  my 
hostess  was  undisiturbed,  I  tried  to  act  as 
though  I  were  used  to  such  actions.  When 
the  after  dinner  coffee  came  I  refused  it,  but 
the  maid  passed  me  the  lump  sugar  and 
seemed  intent  upon  my  taking  some.  We 
started  for  the  sitting-room,  but  upon  look- 
ing around  I  found  the  hostess  had  left  us. 
At  first  I  was  rather  alarmed,  but  she  sud- 
denly appeared  with  an  "Oh,  I  forgot  all 
about  you."  The  young  lady  who  had  been 
acting  as  host,  now  suddenly  began  to  roll 
up  her  sleeves  and  then  she  dashed  madly 
from  room.  "She  is  our  dish-washer,"  said 
the  hostess,  and  I  feebly  gasped.  Then  I 
determined  to  learn  the  worst  then  and 
there.  "Your  servants  are  treated  as  the 
family,"  I  said.  "Yes,  you  see  I  will  be 
dish-washer  next  week,"  said  the  hostess. 
To  this  day  I  have  not  solved  this  puzzle. 


OUTFITTER  to  MEN 
AND  WOMEN. 

SO 9  WASHINGTON  ST.  cm  WESTBOSTDN. 


Bulletin  Board. 

Lost — An  idea  or  two  while  writing  for 
the  Leaves.  Finder  please  return  to  53 
and  receive  reward. 

Lost — Several  recitations  in  History  of 
Art.  A  small  recompense  will  be  paid  the 
finder  for  keeping  them. 

Lost — Some  valuable  time  between  here 
and  the  annex.  Please  return  to  58  and  re- 
ceive one  meal  in  payment. 

Lost — Menu  for  a  breakfast.  Finder 
please  return  to  room  8  and  apply  to  Annex 
breakfast  cook  for  reward. 

Found — A  mop.  Owner  may  have  same 
by  applying  to  first  waitress  at  Annex. 

Found — Some  excellent  meals  over  at  the 
Annex.  Finder  will  pay  a  large  price  for 
more  of  the  same  quality. 

For  Sale — One  sign  reading,  "Silence  is 
requested  in  this  room."  Apply  to  most  any 
one  who  will  obtain  sign. 
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For  Sale — One  folding  bed.  Most  con- 
venient for  enclosing  a  mutinous  room-mate. 
Warranted  unbreakable  and  light.  Apply 
to  M.  A.  R.      . 

Found — A  job  which  will  be  delivered  to 
anyone  applying  for  it.      Address,  M.  A.  R. 

Wanted — Help  of  any  kind  to  assist  A.  C. 
of  H.       Meals  given,  and  expenses  paid. 

Wanted — Inspirations  are  very  much  in 
demand  in  the  Senior  Class.  All  those  hav- 
ing same  on  hand  will  confer  a  great  favour 
by  leaving  same  with  any  member  of  the 

class. 

Wanted — A  job  by  a  member  of  the  A.  C. 

of  H.  as  housekeeper,  waitress,  cook,  pastry- 
cook or  dish-washer.  Family  of  nine  pre- 
ferred. Will  expect  members  of  the  family 
to  assist. 

For  Sale — Fifty  cat  pictures  will  be  sold 
for  most  anything.       Call  on  B.  S. 

For  Sale — Elevated  pocketbook  in  room 
8.      Same  of  no  use  to  owner. 


Among  the  exchanges  for  this  month  is 
the  Wesleyan,  which  contains  many  interest- 
ing stories,  and  is  gotten  up  in  a  very  attrac- 
tive way. 

The  Harvard  Lampoon  is  as  popular  as 
ever,  and  the  girls  are  heard  to  remark  as 
each  new  one  arrives,  "Oh!  the  Harvard 
Lampoon  let  me  see  it." 

The  College  Rambler  contains  much  that 
is  interesting  in  the  line  of  fiction. 

I  notice  now  that  basket-ball  is  foremost 
in  the  line  of  athletics. 

Among  other  exchanges  the  Polytechnic 
and  Bozvdoin  Quill  are  both  admirable  pa- 
pers. 


Blanket  Wraps 

For  the  Nursery. 
For  the  Sick  Room. 
For  the  Bath. 

For  Steamer  Traveling. 
For  the  Railway  Carriage. 
For  Yachting. 

For  Men,  Women,  Children  and  thg 
Baby,  $2.75  to  $35,  with  Hood  and 
Qirdle  complete. 


Ladies'  Shirt  and  Golf  Waists, 
$5.00  to  $20.00. 

From  MadraB,  Oxfords,  Cheviots,  French 
Percales,  English  and  French  Flannels, 
Silk  and  Moire  Poplin. 


A  Special  Department  for 

Ladies'  Golf  Waists, 
Bicycle  and  Golf  Skirts, 
Entire  Golfing  Suits. 

GOLF  CLUBS, 
GOLF  BALLS  and 
CADDY  BAGS. 


NOYES  BROS. 

Washington  and  Summer  Streets, 

BOSTON.  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 
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The  Autobiography  of  a  Kodak. 


I  AM  just  a  small  kodak,  a  little  black 
leather  box,  but  my  powers  of  observa- 
tion and  perception  are  really  wonderful. 
And  as  to  my  memory — well,  very  few  peo- 
ple remember  things  they  see  as  well  as  I  re- 
tain every  scene  at  which  I  look. 

I  also  have  wonderful  endurance.  I  can 
stand  heat  and  cold  and  even  bad  treatment. 
I  have  travelled  a  great  deal.  Sometimes  I 
went  in  someone's  pocket,  and  later  in  a  lit- 
tle case  provided  for  my  special  use.  I 
went  across  the  ocean  even,  once — and  was 
not  seasick,  either.  I  remember  some  of 
the  most  beautiful  bright  days,  and  so  many 
pleasant  people  on  board.  When  I  got  to 
'the  Old  Country  I  saw  so  many  strange 
sights,  so  many  large  and  beautiful  buildings. 
One  thing  that  seemed  queer,  was  that  I  went 
to  some  places  where  it  was  cold,  and  snow 
and  ice  was  everywhere.       Later  I  went  to 


warm  places,  where  the  flowers  were  bloom- 
ing, and  the  sky  was  blue. 

I  noticed  also  how  differently  people  dress. 
I  remember  for  instance  the  ordinary  dress 
of  the  English,  quite  the  same  as  our  Amer- 
ican style.  Then  the  pretty  girls  in  Nor- 
way were  very  interesting  and  novel.  The 
Swiss  and  Italian  people  are  picturesque, 
also. 

What  is  very  unusual  is  that  I  see  and 
remember  some  things  that  happen  in  the 
dark,  if  someone  opens  my  eye  and  gives  me 
a  light  for  just  an  instant.  Some  strange 
thing's  happen  in  the  dark,  I  can  tell  you. 

I  sometimes  wish  I  could  tell  more  than 
the  happenings  of  just  a  second.  But  no,  I 
only  remember  a  little  at  a  time,  and  the 
rest  must  be  left  to  the  imagination  or  mem- 
ory of  people. 

I  have  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  I 
give  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  to  people,  and 
that  I  am  very  well  thought  of,  though  one 
cannot  keep  me  without  some  money.  But 
popular  people  cost  something,  usually. 


FORNEWYORKvia  SPRINGFIELD 

Lv.  9.00  a.  m.  except  Sunday. 
"  12.00  noon  except  Sunday. 
"    4.00  p.  m.  daily. 
"  11.00  p.  m.  daily. 

Pullman  Drawing  Room  Cars  on  day  trains. 
Pullman  Sleeping  Cars  on  night  trains. 
Dining  Car  on  4  p.  m.  train. 


BOSTON  &  ALBANY  RAILROAD. 

N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  R.  R.  Co.,  Lessee. 


The  Only  Double-Track  Route  from  Boston  to  Al- 
bany, Buffalo  and  the  West. 

Through  Trains  and  Pullman  Palace  Cars  to  New 
York    City ;  also  to  Albany  and  the  West. 


Lv. 

8.30 

Lv. 

10.45 

Lv. 

2.00 

Lv. 

4.15 

Lv. 

6.00 

Lv. 

8.00 

Lv. 

11.00 

FOR  ALBANY  AND  THE  WEST. 

m.  except  Sunday  for  Worcester,  Springfield,  Pittsfield,  Al- 
bany, Saratoga,  and  points  in  New  York  State. 

m.  daily,  Chicago  Special  for  Albany,  Syracuse,  Buffalo, 
Cleveland,  Toledo,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis 
and  St.  Louis. 

daily,  "  The  North  Shore  Limited,"  for  Albany,  Buffalo, 
Detroit  and  Chicago. 

except  Sunday,  Chicago  Express  for  Albany,  Buffalo, 
Niagara  Falls,  Detroit  and  Chicago, 
daily,  Western  Express  for  Rochester,  Buffalo,   Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis. 

daily,  Pacific  Express  for  Syracuse,  Rochester,  Buffalo, 
Cleveland,  Detroit,  Toledo  and  Chicago. 

m.  except  Saturday,  for  Albany  and  points  in  New  York 
State. 


p.  m. 
p.  m. 


p.  m. 


Reservation  of  Berths,  etc.,  Made  at  Company's  Office,  366  Washington  St. 

A.  S.  HANSON,  General  Passenger  Agent. 
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From  a  Cat's  Point  of  View. 

THE  earliest  remembrances  of  my  kitten- 
hood  are  now  somewhat  vague,  but  of 
what  I  remember  you  shall  hear.  The  age 
of  two  months  found  me  a  small,  soft  bundle, 
thinking  and  caring  for  nothing  but  food  and 
sleep.  In  due  course  of  time,  however,  I 
found  that  I  was  not  the  only  one  in  the 
world  to  be  cared  for,  though  for  some  time 
I  saw  no  one  but  my  mother  and  two  young 
brothers  as  small  as  myself. 

But  kittens  grow  marvelously  fast  and 
remain  small  but  a  short  time.  Such  was 
the  case  with  us.  Though  I  doubt  not  that  we 
were  any  different  from  thousands  of  other 
kits,  our  mother  would  proudly  tell  of  many 
rare  qualities  to  a  neighbor  just  over  the 
fence.  We  were  living  at  the  time  in  one 
end  of  a  spacious  dark  cellar  opening  into  a 
huge  back-yard. 

When  we  were  older  our  mother  used  to 
take  us  for  long  walks  which  taught  us  many 
things  a  kitten  should  know.  Though  no 
cat  needs  to  be  told  that  a  dog  is  her  bitter- 
est enemy,  she  does  need  to  know  how  to  pro- 
tect herself  from  him.  It  was  some  five 
months  later  on,  a  beautiful  autumn  day. 
Everything  (we  thought)  must  have  been 
made  purposely  for  our  own  individual 
amusement.  The  trees  shed  many  pretty 
colored  leaves  for  us  to  play  in,  the  wind 
blew  and  whirled  things  for  us  to  chase,  de- 
licious grasshoppers  with  brilliant  green 
coats. seemed  to  jump  right  up  under  our 
noses. 

We  were  wild  with  excitement,  wandering 
farther  and  farther  from  home  and  mother. 
Presently  though,  we  heard  her  anxious  lit- 
tle Purr !  rr !  rr !  mew  !  mew !  She  had  run 
a  long  way  to  warn  us  from  our  unforeseen 
danger.  And  it  was  none  too  soon,  for  just 
that  instant  a  huge  black  dog  bounded  in 
among  us.  He  had  seen  us  from  afar  and 
thought  to  have  some  sport,  but      .... 


We  needed  no  bidding.  In  an  instant 
not  a  sign  of  a  kitten  was  visible,  but  the 
mother  stood  her  ground.  It  would  have 
been  so  undignified  for  a  grown  up  cat  to 
run!  Instead,  with  a  frantically  waving 
tail  and  a  pair  of  flashing  eyes  she  waited 
his  approach.  The  monster  barked  and 
jumped  around,  sniffing  and  snapping  at  in- 
tervals. Though  showing  every  sign  of 
attack,  he  did  not  once  offer  to  touch  her. 

Then,  as  though  impatient  and  angered  to 
end  his  fun,  with  a  sudden  movement  she 
sprang  straight  at  him !  A  full-sized  thor- 
oughly angry  cat  with  sufficiently  sharpened 
claws;  well,  she  is  not  the  most  comfortable 
creature  to  land  on  one's  back.  And  so  the 
dog  thought.  At  last  by  his  loud  yelps  and 
furious  prancings  around  with  the  pain,  she 
concluded  that  he  had  been  sufficiently  pun- 
ished and  jumped  down.  There  is  a  great 
thing  that  every  cat  should  know,  that  is, 
when  to  run.  Thus  it  was  she  lost  no  time 
in  seeking  refuge  with  us,  in  the  tree.  This 
all  seems  a  long  time  ago,  for  now  I  am  an 
old  cat,  fit  onlv  to  sit  by  the  fireside  and 
dream  of  the  past. 

The  Latest  Novelties  in 

Ladies'  5uits  &i?cl 

Ladies'  Co&t5 

are  displayed  in  our  beautiful 
Ladies'  Suit  Room,  adjoining 
our  Ladies'  Garment  Annex. 
Also,  in  our  Ivory  Room 

Ladies'  Underwear, 

Hosiery,  Gloves  &i?cl  Shoe? 


f\.  5^/^39  9  Qo. 


Sburpao  Corner,  Boston. 
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JOHN  H.  PRAY 
<&  SONS  CO., 

Wholesale  and  Reta.il  Dealers  In 

Carpets  and  Rvigs 

of  both  Foreign  arvd  Domestic  Marvuf actvire ;  also 

Curtadns,  Draperies, 
Portieres 

arvd  all  descriptions  of  choice 

Upholstery  Fabrics. 

IPF"*Prices  a.lwa.ys  moderate, 


JOHN    H.    PRAY    <&    SONS   CO., 

Oldest  and  Largest  Carpet  House  in  /ieta  England, 
PRAY  BUILDING.  Opposite  Boylston  St., 

658  >•  WASHINGTON  ST..  BOSTON  *«  658 
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ffrpi/irV^  SBBB^B 


The    Best    is   none   too   good  for    a 

Lasell    girl. 

THE  BEST  IS  WHAT  SHE  CAN  GET  OF 


THIS  autograph  represents  perfection  o 
*  workmanship,  finest  materials  and  latest 
productions.  The  artistic  quality  of  the  work 
is  unsurpassed  and  is  guaranteed  to  be  the 
best  that  skill  can  produce. 


21  West  Street, 
Boston,    Mass. 
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Editorials. 

IN  the  Woman's  Missionary  Friend  in  an  accepted  in  the  right  spirit.      Let  each  class, 

article  entitled  "A  Peep  into  the  Note-  even  when  it  is  the  recipient  of  the  joke,  cul- 

books  of  Lasell  Delegates,"  are  given  some  tivate  the  power  of  perceiving  the  humor  of 

very    interesting    thoughts,    from    various  the  situation.  Be  willing  to  admit  that 

speeches  given  at  the  recent  World  Con-  other  classes  have  their  good  points. 
ference  of  Missionary  Societies  held  at  To-  Most  gratifying,  indeed,  in  this  general 

ronto,  Canada,  as  taken  down  by  our  dele-  atmosphere  of  class  rivalry  is  a  courtesy, 


gates,  Miss  Packard  and  Miss  Goodwin. 

THE  class  Spirit  here  in  school  is  much 
stronger  than  it  used  to  be,  and  it  is 
good  that  it  is,  even  though  it  is  shown  by 
wholesome  rivalry  and  harmless  jokes.  It 
is  important,  however,  that  these  jokes  be 


such  as  was  shown  by  the  Sophmores  in 
decorating  the  Senior  table. 

We  ought,  also,  to  cultivate  more  of  a 
school  spirit.  "School  Spirit"  is  to  many 
a  vague  and  indefinite  term,  something  to  be 
desired,  but  something  for  which  no  one 
feels  herself  responsible.       One  of  the  pur- 
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poses  of  the  "Lasell  Songs"  is  to  develop 
this  school  spirit.  When  we  gather  on  the 
campus  after  dinner  to  sing  let  everybody 
join  in.  It  is  here  that  each  girl  has  the 
chance  of  showing  her  fellow-feeling  to  each 
and  every  Lasell  girl,  and  in  that  way  her 
loyalty  to  Lasell. 

■m       m 

IT  is  with  unexpressible  pleasure  that  we 
welcome  Mr.  Bragdon  among  us  once 
more.  He  has  been  away  but  five  months, 
but  to  us  it  seems  more  like  five  years  since 
we  have  seen  him.  Though  we  have  been 
watching  for  him  for  the  last  few  weeks,  he 
arrived  unexpectedly,  and  we  were  not  en- 
abled to  give  him  the  rousing  welcome  which 
we  felt  in  our  hearts,  and  which  we  should 
so  much  have  liked. 

•       m 

THE  "Allerlei,"  as  gotten  up  by  the 
Juniors  this  year  is  a  book  well  worth 
having,  not  only  for  the  girls  here,  but  would 
be  greatly  prized  by  old  Lasell  girls,  bring- 
ing with  it  as  it  does,  such  an  insight  into 
the  life  here,  and  so  much  of  interest  to  all. 
Copies  may  be  obtained  by  sending  two  dol- 
lars ($2)  to  Isabelle  Blackstock. 

m      m 

Lasell  Alumnae  Reunion. 


"n/HATa  fine  reunion  we  have  had!" 
W  were  the  words  of  all  who  were 
present  at  the  annual  reunion  of  the  Lasell 
Alumnae  Association  alt  the  Vendome,  Mon- 
day afternoon,  April  seventh.  The  first 
hour  was  spent  in  happy  meetings  of  old 
friends  and  of  new,  the  common  love  for 
Lasell  causing  a  prevalent  atmosphere  of 
sympathy  and  cordiality.  There  were  fre- 
quent expressions  of  regret1  that  Mr.  Brag- 
don and  Miss  Carpenter  could  not  be  pres- 
ent. After  all  had  been  presented  to  the 
receiving  committee,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Jewett, 
Mrs.  Gilman  and  Mr.  Hills,  a  short  literary 


and  musical  program  followed.  Mrs.  Gil- 
man of  Newiton  presided.  A  most  inter- 
esting and  inspiring  letter  from  Mr.  Brag- 
don was  read,  also  one  from  the  president  of 
the  Association,  Mrs.  Parker,  telling  of  her 
impressions  of  the  West.  Mr.  Jewett  spoke 
on  the  ideals  for  which  Lasell  should  and 
does  stand;  Mrs.  Martin's  readings  were,  as 
always,  thoroughly  enjoyed.  She  gave, 

"Sail  On,"  "Little  Baby  Brother,"  and 
"Crossing  the  Bar,"  which  she  introduced 
as  Mr.   Bragdon's  favorite  poem.  Miss 

Kate  Wheldon  sang  twice  to  the  delight  of 
the  company.  Again  a  social  time  was  en- 
joyed "over  the  teacups."  The  tea  table 
looked  very  attractive  with  its  large  center 
piece  of  pink  roses.  The  chocolate  and  tea 
were  poured,  and  ices  served  by  Mrs.  Rogers, 
Miss  Richards,  Miss  Pooler  and  Miss 
Austin.  The  entertainment  committee, 
Mrs.  Gilman,  Mrs.  Sampson,  Miss  Packard, 
Miss  Lucas  and  Mrs.  Cushing,  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  the  success  of  the  reunion. 

Mr.  Bragdon's  letter,  written  for  the  La- 
sell reunion,  is  given  below : 

Only  yesterday  I  wrote  to  the  vice-prin- 
cipal of  Lasell  asking,  "Where  is  the  mid- 
winter reunion?"  and  this  morning  your 
kind  letter  answers  the  question.  I  find  I 
may  always  depend  on  Lasell  women,  in  the 
long  run,  to  do  well  what  their  hands  find  to 
do. 

There  is  a  peculair  charm  about  the  friend- 
ships formed  in  school-days.  How  sincere 
and  lasting  they  often  are,  many  of  you  can 
lovingly  testify.  The  other  day  a  Lasell 
girl  of  twenty  years  ago,  drove  to  my  door. 
One  of  the  things  she  said  in  our  chat  was, 
"Do  you  know  that  my  best  friends  now  are 
the  girls  I  learned  to  know  at  Lasell?"  and 
she  a  prominent  woman  of  assured  position 
in  one  of  the  larger  eastern  cities.  Another 
told  me  some  years  ago,  "Of  course  I  have 
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lots  of  friends,  but  the  ones  I  know  and  love 

best  are and whom  I  did  not  know 

before  I  went  to  Lasell,  and  we  three  make 
triangailar  visits  almost  every  year,  and  have 
done  so  ever  since  we  left  school."  One  of 
these  lives  in  Ohio,  one  in  New  York,  and 
one  in  Massachusetts. 

To  strengthen  and  widen  these  school 
friendships  is  the  object  of  this  reunion. 
Hence  I  consider  the  chief  importance  of  a 
time  like  this  is  not  the  luncheon,  not  the 
formal  "exercises,"  however  good  they  may 
be,  but  the  social  hour,  when  hand  grasps 
hand,  loving  eye  looks  into  loving  eye,  the 
year's  brief  story  is  told  to  sympathetic  ears, 
and  Lasell  girls  of  different  years  meet  and 
learn  Ito  know  each  other,  and  become  as  sis- 
ters. 

Dear  girls  of  various  years  I  greet  you 
with  loving  gratitude  for  all  you  have  been 
and  are  to  the  Institution  which  has  sent  you 
forth  to  meet  life's  duties.  I  give  you  for 
to-day's  motto  the  exhortation  of  the  aged 
apostle  who  had  seen  much  of  the  world,  its 
trials  and  its  triumphs,  and  had  made  up  his 
mind  that  love  was  the  greatest  thing  in  the 
world.  "Little  children,  love  one  another," 
and  the  love  you  give  the  world  shall  come 
back  to  your  own  lives  making  them  richer, 
stronger,  fuller. 

There  is  a  stage  in  lives  when  the  chief 
thing  seems  to  be  to  get  ahead.  With  riper 
experience  that  passion  loses  its  importance 
and  finer  ideals  get  emphasis;  and  to  get 
love  becomes  more  satisfactory  than  to  get 
wealth,  or  social  power,  or  political  prestige, 
or  any  other  worldly  gift.  Therefore  give 
love,  give  it  freely,  not  weighing  too  closely 
the  worthiness  of  its  object,  give  bountifully, 
as  God  giveth,  to  the  evil  and  the  good! 
Give  to  the  children  not  justice,  but  love. 
Give  to  the  mate  who  lags  in  the  race,  give 
to  itbe  poor  who  need  it  so ;  give  to  the  rich 
who  so  often  have  too  little,  and  in  the  meas- 


ure of  your  giving  shall  joy  come  to  you, 
"good  measure,  heaped  up,  pressed  down 
and  running  over."  That,  children,  is  my 
sermon;  the  conviction  of  my  life's  later  rip- 
ening.      Isn't  it  a  good  one? 

One  of  the  greatest  pleasures  of  my  later 
years  is  to  see  how  splendidly  Lasell  girls 
develop;  how  strong  and  how  sweet  they 
grow  to  be;  how  well  they  fill  their  places 
in  life.  I  am  constantly  surprised,  joyfully 
surprised,  in  meeting  pupils  of  former  years, 
to  notice  how  much  better  women  they  are 
than  I  ever  thought  they  could  be !  How 
gracefully  they  fit  into  high  responsibilities, 
how  strongly  they  bear  life's  burdens,  and 
how  earnestly  and  successfully  they  are  do- 
ing their  life  work. 

Thirty  "Lasell  girls"  I  have  met  here  in 
Pasadena  this  winter — a  large  number  from 
one  little  school  so  far  away  to  come  to  one 
little  city  on  the  Pacific  coast,  and 
I  am  not  disappointed  in  one  of  them — I 
honor  all  womanhood  the  more  for  what  I 
know,  as  the  years  go  by,  of  the  womanhood 
of  Lasell. 

But  I  must  "take  my  own  medicine"  and 
not  keep  you  too  long  from  the  more  im- 
portant social  hour.  Of  Lasell  of  to-day 
you  will  perhaps  hear  from  the  teachers  who 
are  there  wiith  you,  of  its  steady  prosperity, 
of  its  earnest  effort  to  keep  in  the  front  rank 
of  schools  for  young  women,  of  the  develop- 
ment of  its  facilities  to  help  young  women 
to  prepare  for  womanly  living.  So  far  as 
in  me  lies  no  effort  will  be  spared  to  make 
you  increasingly  proud  of  the  school  whose 
name  you  bear.  In  this  purpose  I  beg  your 
continued  sympathy  and  count  on  your  loyal 
support. 

In  spirit  I  grasp  each  hand,  and  thank  you 
for  coming",  and  wish  you  every  good. 

"God  bless  us  every  one." 

Cordially, 
C.  C.  Bragdon. 

Pasadena,  Cal.,  March,  27,  1902. 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  those  who  were 
present : 

Mr.  George  F.  Jewett,  Auburndale,  Mass.;  Miss 
Angeline  C.  Blaisdell,  '67,  Auburndale,  Mass.;  Miss 
Jessie  W.  Hayden,  East  Hartford,  Conn. ;  Miss  Ber- 
tha W.  Russell,  Belmont,  Mass. ;  Mrs.  Nellie  Con- 
verse Rockwood,  Belmont,  Mass. ;  Miss  Sibyl  H. 
Spaulding,  Foxboro,  Mass. ;  Miss  Ethlyn  F.  Barber, 
'01,  Milford,  N.  H. ;  Miss  Florence  Pooler,  '01,  Wel- 
lesley,  Mass. ;  Mrs.  Emma  Fernald  Brock,  The 
Colonial,  Melrose,  Mass. ;  Mrs.  Annie  Bartlett  Shep- 
ard,  East  Derry,  N.  H. ;  Miss  Clara  M.  Austin,  Au- 
burndale, Mass. ;  Miss  Isabelle  M.  Bowers,  9  Glen- 
wood  street,  Woburn,  Mass. ;  Mrs.  Mabel  Sawyer 
Rogers,  '95,  The  Heights,  South  Braintree,  Mass. ; 
Miss  Nellie  S.  Wilson,  Hillside,  Nahant,  Mass. ;  Miss 
Lelia  A.  Walker,  '01,  29  Walnut  street,  Milford, 
Mass. ;  Miss  Alice  Dwinell,  163  High  street,  Taun- 
ton, Mass. ;  Mrs.  Rosa  Best  Pike,  8  Gaylord  street, 
Dorchester,  Mass. ;  Miss  Alice  B.  Howard,  708  Wash- 
ington street,  New  Dorchester,  Mass. ;  Miss  Marion 
E.  Gilmore,  102  Avon  Hill  street,  North  Cambridge, 
Mass. ;  Miss  Lillie  Rose  Potter,  '80,  5  Union  Park, 
Boston,  Mass. ;  Mrs.  Anna  Lovering  Barrett,  '81, 
Claremont,  N.  H. ;  Mrs.  Nelly  Packard  Draper,  '84, 
Westford,  Mass.;  Miss  Lillian  M.  Packard,  '83,  538 
Broadway,  South  Boston,  Mass.;  Mrs.  Henriette 
Goldstein,  2737  Washington  street,  Roxbury,  Mass. ; 
Mrs.  Blanche  C.  Martin,  396  Moody  street,  Waltham, 
Mass.;  Miss  L.  Evelyn  Bates,  Auburndale,  Mass.; 
Miss  Alice  W.  Clarke,  Grafton,  Mass. ;  Miss  Grace  E. 
Loud,  '95,  201  Linden  street,  Everett,  Mass. ;  Miss 
Myra  L.  Davis,  1648  Massachusetts  ave.,  Cambridge, 
Mass. ;  Miss  Mary  B.  Vance,  1648  Massachusetts  ave., 
Cambridge,  Mass. ;  Miss  Bessie  T.  Roper,  Hopedale, 
Mass. ;  Miss  M.  Louise  Barnes,  '96,  89  Locust  street, 
Dover,  N.  H. ;  Miss  Sara  F.  Boynton,  '67,  348  North 
Harvard  street,  Allston,  Mass. ;  Miss  Eleanor  J. 
Waite,  274  Otis  street,  West  Newton,  Mass. ;  Miss 
Maud  M.  Stark,  176  Main  street,  Waltham,  Mass. ; 
Mrs.  Harriette  Batchelder  Spooner,  63  Aspen  avenue, 
Auburndale,  Mass. ;  Mrs.  Jennie  Arnold  Felt,  '93,  71 
Main  street,  Peabodv,  Mass. ;  Miss  Nellie  M.  Rich- 
ards, '93,  Groton,  Mass. ;  Mrs.  Leora  Haley  Marvin, 
Cambridge,  Mass. ;  Mrs.  Lottie  Hardy  James,  28  Ma- 
con avenue,  Haverhill,  Mass. ;  Mrs.  Abbie  Hills  Hol- 
brook,  '57,  Newton,  Mass. ;  Mrs.  Fannie  Sykes 
Davis,  '57,  Newton,  Mass. ;  Mrs.  Fannie  May  Mer- 
rick, '56,  216  Homer  street,  Newton  Centre,  Mass. ; 
Miss  Martha  E.  Stone,  '56,  52  Institution  avenue, 
Newton,  Mass. ;  Mrs.  Emma  Sears  May,  '57,  272  Cen- 
tre St.,  Newton,  Mass. ;  Mrs.  Flora  Drew  Sampson, 
Newton,  Mass. ;  Miss  Clementina  Butler,  Newton  C, 
Mass.;  Mrs.  Adelaide  Sears  Gilman,  '57,  9  Baldwin 
street,  Newton,  Mass.;  Miss  Mary  L.  Nutt,  Auburn- 


dale, Mass. ;  Mrs.  Ethel  Garey  Henderson,  Newton 
Centre,  Mass. ;  Miss  Nellie  W.  Alderman,  Framing- 
ham,  Mass. ;  Mr.  Joseph  A.  Hills,  Hemenway  Cham- 
bers, Boston,  Mass. ;  Miss  Martha  E.  Ransom;  Au- 
burndale, Mass. ;  Mrs.  Ella  Richardson  Cushing,  '73, 
76  West  Rutland  square,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Miss  Alice 
A.  Kimball,  '08,  183  Huntington  avenue,  Suit  1, 
Boston,  Mass. ;  Miss  Ethel  S.  Walton,  19  Upton 
street,  Boston,  Mass. ;  Mrs.  Katherine  Esty  Eastman, 
Framingham,  Mass. ;  Miss  Kate  Ellis,  Framingham, 
Mass. 


A  Morning  Prayer. 

Now  I  wake  and  see  the  light, 
God  has  kept  me  through  the  night. 

I  thank  thee  for  thy  loving  care. 

Help  me  this  day  my  cross  to  bear; 
Come  and  dwell  within  my  heart, 
Make  me  gentle  as  thou  art. 

This  my  humble  prayer  I  make, 

Hear  me,  Lord,  for  Jesus'  sake, — 


Amen. 


Glee  Club  Night. 


Glee  Club  Night  at  Lasell,  on  the  even- 
ing of  May  tenth,  was  a  complete  success. 
All  the  rooms  on  the  first  floor  were  trans- 
formed into  cosy  reception  rooms  hung  with 
ithe  respective  colors  of  Yale,  Harvard,  Cor- 
nell, Dartmouth,  Tech.  and  Lasell.  There 
were  about  ninety-five  guests  to  the  light 
supper  served  in  the  dining-room  between 
5.30  and  7.00  o'clock,  beneath  white  festoons 
and  apple  blossoms.  The  decorating  com- 
mittee deserves  great  credit  everywhere. 
The  menu  was  as  follows : 

Sweet-bread  pat6s 

Chicken  salad  Bread  and  butter 

Ice  cream  and  Strawberries        Wafer  Jumbles 

Coffee.    Chocolate 

The  unaccustomed  sight  of  swallow-tails 
in  equal  numbers  with  dainty  summer 
gowns,  in  our  dining-room,  was  exceedingly 
pleasing. 

The  gymnasium  was  full  when  the  concert 
by  the  Lasell  Glee  and  Mandolin  Clubs,  as- 
sisted by  Miss  Bessie  Welty,  commenced 
promptly  at  7.30  o'clock.  Mr.  Bragdon  has 
long  wished  for  a  Glee  Club  at  Lasell,  but 
one  has  never  materialized  until  this  year. 
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It  is  composed  of  sixteen  voices,  under  the 
direction  of  Miss  L.  Evelyn  Bates,  to  whose 
untiring  efforts  much  of  the  success  is  due. 

Miss  Welty's  readings  won  well-merited 
applause,  especially  the  first  selection;  and 
the  Mandolin  Club  came  in  for  a  goodly 
share  of  the  honors,  under  the  able  leader- 
ship of  Miss  Joel  Lapowski.  A  short  in- 
termission enabled  the  participants  to  walk 
about  and  meet  their  friends. 

Among  the  hits  and  encores  were  "Dixie 
Kid,"  "The  Tom  Bigbee  River,"  a  melodious 
solo  by  Miss  Bates  accompanied  by  the  Club 
humming,  and  a  chorus. 

"Flies  are  flies  because  they  fly; 

Fleas  are  fleas  because  they  flee ; 
And  this  is  just  the  reason  why — 

Bees  are  bees,  because  they  be." 

And  "Man  and  maiden,  lonely  spot,"  were 

applauded  again,  as  was  also, 

"Oh,  girls  of  Lasell ! 
Who  could  your  charms  tell. 
(Tapping  of  feet — hand  on  heart  then  on  lips — and 
"ah-h-h.") 

Two  original  songs  deserved  the  ovaltion 

they  received. 

Words  by  Miss  Skinner.  Tune  "Au  Revoir." 

One  Wednesday  eve,  there  came  to  call 
The  man  I  love  the  best  of  all. 
He  asked  the  maid  if  I  were  in ; 
She  only  frowned  and  scowled  at  him. 
"You  well  must  know,  you  cannot  stay ; 
You  cannot  call  except  Monday," — 
He  looked  beyond  that  maid  so  fair, 
And  saw  the  motto,  "Welcome"  there ! 
(There  is  a  well-known  motto  that  hangs  opposite 
the  front  door.) 
"Say  au  revoir,  but  not  good-bye; 
Next  Monday  then  again  Til  try," — 
But  this  time,  too,  his  call  I  missed 
He  was  not  on  my  calling  list! 

Humph ! 

Words,  Miss  Ethel  Hook.      Tune  "Balm  of  Gilead." 
They  tell  us  we  can  sing 
At  Lasell, 
Our  stately  gaits  are  famed 
At  Lasell, 
We  are  rich  in  mathematicians,  geologians,  rhetoric- 
ians, 


But  we  can't  get  up  at  seven 
At  Lasell-sell-sell. 
(While  piano  plays  chorus,  the  familiar  sound  of 
the  rising  gong  vibrates  through  the  hall  the  usual 
reveille.) 

Here 's  to  the  Lasell 

We  adore, 
We'd  die  for  ouf  Lasell 
By  the  score, 
But  we  can't  get  up  a  yell,  that's  suffi-ci-ently  swell — 
Oh  heavens !   what  a  yell ! 
For  Lasell-sell-sell ! 

Chorus. 
"Listen,  listen,  listen, 
Listen,  listen,  listen, 
Listen,  list-en, — 

While  we  give  you  a  yell. 
Yell,  led  by  Miss  Bertha  Hayden. 
Hallabaloo-kanuck-kanuck, 
Hallabaloo-kanuck-kanuck, 
Boorah-boorah, 
Rickety-ax-coax-coax, 
Rickety-ax-coax-coax, 
Scoramonga — 
Palamonga, 
Talamonga, 
Deadamonga, 
L-a-A-a-S-a-E-a-L-a-L-a- 
Boom-boom-boom. 
Me-aow  1 1 1 
Phit ! ! ! 
Lasell ! ! ! 

The  new  "Campus  Song,"  with  which  the 
programme  closed,  was  written  by  Miss 
Bates  to  the  tune  of,  "Annie  of  the  Vale," 
and  dedicated  to  Dr.  Bragdon  as  a  welcome 
home.  Ht  is  worthy  of  Lasell. 
In  moonlight  reposing,  its  charms  all  disclosing, 

Our  student  home  is  shining  on  the  hill; 
To-night  we  are  singing,  our  voices  are  ringing, 
Are  ringing  o'er  the  campus  white  and  still. 
Chorus. 
Come!  come!  sing  with  a  will! 
Sing  for  old  Lasell  with  a  cheer! 
While  others  are  sleeping,  we'll  still  watch  be  keep- 
ing— 
A  watch  of  song  o'er  Alma  Mater  dear. 

Repeat  pp. 
These  old  walls  resounding,  with  mem'ries  abound- 
ing, 
Shall  echo  to  our  loyal  loud  refrain; 
And  when  far  we're  parted,  with  longing  sad-hearted, 
Its  lingering  notes  shall  draw  us  back  again. 
Chorus. 
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April  10.  The  Senior  class  in  French  in- 
vited the  advanced  classes  in  that  language, 
to  a  recepltion,  held  this  evening.  One 

might  almost  think  that  she  was  in  a  French 
salon,  instead  of  in  America,  for  only  French 
was  spoken.  A  very  delightful  program  was 
arranged.  Madame  Goldstein,   formally 

teacher  in  French  here,  recited.  Miss  Alice 
Kimball,  who  graduated  in  eighteen  ninety- 
eight  sang  very  beautifully.  These  were 
only  a  parit  of  the  enjoyable  entertainment, 
after  which  refreshments  were  served. 

April  12.  An  extensive  mid-way  per- 
formance was  held  at  the  lower  end  of 
"Quality  Row"  to-night.  People  began  to 
assemble  about  half  past  seven,  and  were  en- 
ticed into  all  the  side  shows  by  bewitching 
young  maidens,  some  in  Indian  costume, 
some  as  Japs,  and  as  people  of  other  foreign 
lands.  In  this  booth  sandwiches  are  sold, 
that  pop-corn,  ice  cream  or  candy.  One  of 
the  chief  attractions  was  the  fortune  teller's 
booth.  The  noise  was  another  attractive 
feature.  The  "barkers"  of  the  different 
booths  vied  with  each  other  to  see  who  could 
make  the  worst  and  loudest  noise.  It  would 
be  hard  ito  say  who  succeeded.  This  show 
was  for  the  benefit  of  the  Missionary  So- 
ciety, who  cleared  about  fifty  dollars. 

Miss  White  pleasantly  surprised  the  girls 
on  Monday  evening,  April  14,  by  inviting 
Miss  Marion  Bate  to  sing  for  us.  All  who 
were  present  thoroughly  enjoyed  her  re- 
markable talent. 


April  19.  On  this  date  another  surprise 
was  planned  for  us.  Some  one  was  com- 
ing, but  nobody  knew  who  it  was,  until 
shortly  after  chapel  exercises.  Mr.  Jewett 
introduced  Lieutenant  Hobson,  who  gave  a 
shout  patriotic  address,  after  which  a  drill 
was  given  by  the  girls.  It  was  through  the 
kindness  of  the  G.  A.  R.  that  we  had  this 
honor  and  pleasure.  As  this  was  Patriots' 
day,  we  were  granted  a  half  holiday,  having 
no  school  in  the  afternoon. 

May  1.  If  a  sitranger  had  happened  to 
step  in  the  gymnasium  this  afternoon  she 
would  have  thought  Lasell  Seminary  for 
young  women  was  rather  a  child's  kinder- 
garten. The  Specials  gave  a  May  dance, 
and  no  "grown  ups,"  were  allowed,  except 
the  children's  nurses.  The  little  entertain- 
ment provided  was  excellent.  The  May 
queen  was  slowly  ushered  in  amidst  music 
and  dancing;  when  she  reached  her  throne 
she  was  crowned  with  a  wreath  of  flowers. 
After  this  there  as  more  dancing.  Refresh- 
ments were  served,  and  the  girls  danced  un- 
til dinner. 

May  3.  The  Juniors  gave  the  Seniors  a 
very  delightful  entertainment  this  evening, 
which  they  called  a  roof  garden.  A  vaude- 
ville and  little  play  entitled,  "The  Mouse 
Trap"  was  skilfully  rendered  by  the  girls. 
Between  the  acts  refreshments  were  served, 
and  each  guest  received  as  a  souvnir  a  stein 
or  a  tiny  wine  glass. 

May  8.  This  evening  all  took  great 
pleasure  in  listening  to  a  lecture  given  by 
our  brilliant  art  teacher,  Miss  Mary  Augusta 
Mullikin.  Her  talk  was  on  American  Ar- 
tists, and  she  skilfully  treated  it.  She 
showed  us  several  pictures,  and  read  brief 
selections  about  the  Artists,  vividly  bringing 
to  our  minds  the  necessity  of  inspiration,  and 
the  willingness  to  sacrifice  ourselves,  some- 
times, in  order  to  give  more  to  our  ardent 
desire,  Art. 
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April  28.  The  Canoe  Club  gave  a  de- 
lightful dance  in  the  gymnasium  this  even- 
ing, the  music  was  by  Mr.  E.  P.  Coleman; 
who  is  considered  one  of  the  best  players  of 
popular  music  in  his  native  town,  Fitchburg, 
Mass.  Lemonade  and  crackers  were  served 
between  the  dances,  and  candy  could  be  had 
at  a  booth  near  by.  One  of  /the  most  attrac- 
tive features  of  the  evening  was  the  shadow 
pictures,  after  which  dancing  was  continued 
until  nine-thirty. 

May  10. — One    of    the    most    enjoyable 

evenings  of  the  school  year  was  spent  last 

night.       The  Glee  and  Mandolin  Clubs  gave 

us  a  concert  of  which  they  ought  to  be  very 

proud.       The  following  were  the  selections  : 

(c)     Morn   Rise,  Alphonz  Cysbulka 

(I)     May   Day   Dance,  Ethelbert  Nevin 

Glee  Club. 

2.  (c)     Bleue,  Margis 
(b)     Pasha's   Guard,-                                Chadwick 

MANDOLIN   CLUB. 

3.  (a)     Mammy's  Little  Honey, 

George  Lowell  Tracy 
Misses  Wheldon  and  Draper. 
(b)     Song  of  Sunrise,    Charles  Fonteyn  Manny 
Solo  by  Miss  Pinkham. 
Glee  Club. 

4.  Reading.       The   Typewritten   Letter, 

Robert  Burr 
Miss  Welty. 

5.  Morning  is   Nigh,  Johanna  Strauss 

Glee  Club. 

6.  (a)     Come,  Kiss  your  Mammy  Goodnight, 

Albert  W.  Noll.      Arr.  by  Frank  Smith 
Solo  by   Miss   Blague. 
(b)     Nobody's  looking  but  de  Owl  and  de  Moon, 

Rosamond  Johnson 
Solo  by  Miss  Hayden. 
Glee  Club. 

7.  (a)     Iris,  Ellis  Ephraim 
(b)     Florodora,  Leslie  Stuart 

MANDOLIN  CLUB. 

8.  Carmena,  H.  Lane  Nelson 

Glee  Club. 

Arr.   by   Frank   Smith 

9.  Reading.  Selected 

Miss  Welty. 

(a)  Queen    of    Night,  Charles    Gounod 

(b)  Campus  Song,  Evelyn  Bates 

Tune,     Annie  of  the  Vale 
Glee  Club. 


Twilight. 


When  the  busy  day  is  ended, 

And  the  sun  is  hanging  low, 
Like  a  golden  ball   suspended 

In  the  west  with  ruddy  glow, 

Comes   the    sound   of   lowing   cattle, 

Slowly  driven  up  the  lane ; 
And  the  empty  wagon's  rattle, — 

All   returning  home  again. 

While  between  with  mellow  sweetness 

On  the  balmy  evening  air, 
Comes  the  song  of  weary   reapers, 

Now  relieved  of  toil  and  care. 

And  in  yonder  glen  the  crickets 
Have  begun  their  evening  trill ; 

While  from  all  the  woods  and  thickets 
Comes  the  cry  of  "Whip-poor-will !" 

And  hark !  the  curfew  tolls  the  knell 

Of  the  fast  departing  day; 
The  soft  breeze  whispers,  "Now  goodnight," 

And  hastens  on  its  way. 

Then  gently  o'er  the  woods,  and  hills, 

And  murmuring  sea  afar, 
The  "twilight  lets  her  curtain  down, 

And  pins  it  with  a  star." 


Pres. — Mabel  Goodwin. 

J   ■ 

Vice  Pres. — Callie  LeSeure. 
Sec. — Florence  Ebersole. 
Treas. — Emily  Brookfield. 
Critic. — Anne  Galloway. 
Exec.     Com. — Mildred     Nickerson,     Helen 
Ebersole,  Eleanor  Ellwood. 
Ushers. — Helen  Dan  forth,  Sarah  Holbrook. 
8.  D.  PERSONALS. 

— Agnes  Gaar  is  visiting  in  DesMoines. 

— Ina  Scott  (Lasellia)  is  going  to  visit 
Zoe  Hill  (S.  D.)  at  her  home  in  Council 
Bluffs,  and  afterwards  will  pay  Margaret 
Fisher  (Lasellia)  a  visit. 

— Eleanor  Waite  has  announced  her  en- 
gagement to  King  Robinson  (Columbia, 
'94)  of  New  York  City. 
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Pres. — Kitty  Clemens. 

Vice  Pres. — Rose  Taylor. 

Sec. — Marie  Biddle. 

Business  Manager. — Joel  Lapowski. 

Critic. — Ruth  Skinner. 

Exec.  Com. — Josephine     Haley,     Josephine 

Macdonald,  Agnes  Wright. 

Guards. — Johanna  Deering,  Nell  Jones. 

LASELLIA  PERSONALS. 

— Edith  Harris  expects  to  visit  Lasell  for 
commencement. 

■ — Mrs.  George  F.  Kellogg  is  expected 
back  from  the  west  in  two  weeks. 

— Annie  Flora  Cushing  was  married, 
Tuesday,  April  29,  to  Captain  Walter  Mayo, 
ait  her  home  on  Lincoln  street,  Foxcroft,  Me. 
The  wedding  was  a  very  pretty  one,  the 
music  room  in  which  the  ceremony  was  per- 
formed being  decorated  with  palms  and 
roses,  and  the  dining  room,  where  a  wed- 
ding breakfast  was  served,  being  decorated 
with  yellow  daffodils.  After  their  wedding 
trip,  which  includes  a  visit  to  Jamaica,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Mayo  will  make  their  home  on 
Main  street,  Foxcroft. 


April  26,  1902,  in  Boston.  At  home, 
Thursday,  September  4th  and  nth,  Ashland 
ave.,  Manchester,  Mass. 

— Ethel  Knowlton's  father  has  been  se- 
riously ill,  but  is  now  recovering. 

— Clara  Heath  writes  from  Denver  thank- 
ing Mr.  Bragdon  for  a  copy  of  the  Lasell 
Leaves,  and  mentioning  recent  calls  from 
old  Lasell  girls,  Katherine  Pierce,  Martin 
and  Lena  Josselyn  (on  her  way  home  from 
California),  and  telling  of  her  continued  in- 
terest in  Lasell. 

— Edith  Hawley  is  taking  an  extended 
trip  through  the  south. 

— Leo  Piper  is  going  to  visit  Florence 
Thompson,  and  expects  to  be  at  Lasell  for 
Commencement. 


From  Ocean  to  Ocean. 


Personals. 

— Helen  Simmons  Johnson  was  married 
to  Mr.  Albert  Warren  Mead,  on  Saturday, 


THIS  time  I  took  the  southern  route  to 
renew  acquaintance  with  the  Lasell  girls 
of  the  states  I  do  not  visit  very  often,  so  far 
as  I  could  bring  their  homes  within  the  scope 
of  a  through  ticket.  And  I  have  been  well 
repaid  for  the  trouble  and  time. 

First,  I  want  to  say  I  cannot  see  how  any- 
one can  call  the  desert  dull.  I  enjoy  every 
moment  and  wish  that  I  had  not  to  pass 
any  of  it  in  ithe  dark.  The  colors — the 
colors !  They  are  charming.  The  light  is 
different;  more  clear  and  changeable  than 
any  where  else.  The  serrated  ridges  of 
many  colored  rocks,  vermilion,  gray,  green, 
orange,  black,  violet,  stand  out  so 
boldly  against  the  blue,  blue  sky!  Nature 
has  in  their  forms  the  same  infinite  variety  as 
in  human  faces,  and  never  one  which  is  not 
beautiful  or  grand.  The  very  greens  and 
grays  and  browns  of  the  desert  flats  are  a 
kaleidoscope  of  charm. 

After  we  leave  California,  we  see  on  this 
route  no  snow-capped  tops,  but  they  are  not 
missed. 
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This  is  a  great  country!  One  scarcely 
realizes  what  that  means  until  he  has  gone 
about  in  it.  We  had  no  need  of  the  Phil- 
ippines or  Hawaii.  There  is  good  unoccu- 
pied land  in  one  of  our  states  to  care  for 
surplus  population  for  a  century  to  come. 
And  there  is  enough  to  do  to  improve  what 
we  have  to  keep  the  United  States  busy  for  a 
like  stretch  of  time. 

As  we  go  down  to  Indio  and  Salton,  265 
feet  below  the  ocean  level,  as  the  Dead  Sea 
is  below  the  level  of  the  Mediterranean,  it 
grows  hot.  A  very  clear  mirage  shows  us 
a  "lake"  to  the  south.  The  cactus'  solemn 
columns  stand  stately  in  the  violet 
mist.  At  times  our  pace  is  65-70  miles 
an  hour,  but  one  does  not  notice 
the  3peed  so  solid  and  straight  is  the 
road-bed.  A  contrast  to  the  B.  &  O. ! 
These  engines  use  oil  for  fuel  as  far  as  El 
Paso,  with  a  grateful  absence  of  cinders,  but 
some  odor.  Why  not  all  use  oil  ?  There's 
enough  in  Texas  by  all  accounts.  One  well 
is  said  to  be  able  to  supply  the  zvorld's  con- 
sumption! Where  ithe  road-bed  has  been 
oiled  the  absence  of  dust  is  pleasant.  They 
would  better  oil  it  all.  Engine  breaks. 
Four  hours  late  we  go  into  Houston. 

440  miles  with  only  five  stops!  That  is 
eloquent  of  distances.  Fancy  440  miles  in 
New  England,  and  five  stops  only!  Just 
before  we  enter  Texas  the  bar-tender  comes, 
"Any  orders  for  liquor?  No  liquor  sold  in 
Texas."  That's  how  they  get  around  the 
law!  In  Eastern  Texas  things  look  more 
like  Illinois.  Trees,  fences,  cattle  grazing, 
running  water — all  strange  to  a  Calif ornian 
— mules  instead  of  burros,  wide  streets,  moss 
hanging  from  trees,  much  waste  ground, 
negroes  in  purple  "mother  Hubbards,"  don- 
key cars  and  general  dirt.  The  south  does 
not  have  "municipal  cleanliness"  on  its 
brain!        No  one  in  a  hurry!     "Is'e  ti'ad. 


Is'e  mighty  tiahd"  is  the  darkey  cry.  It 
is  another  land  from  either  California  or 
Massachusetts ! 

Here  is  a  Pasadena.  Brakeman  calls, 
"Ich-i-wa-na."  It  is  Edgewater !  A  con- 
ductor brings  a  glass  of  water  for  a  woman 
to  take  her  whiskey  in !  As  we  cross  from 
main  land  to  Galveston  island  we  see  the 
tops  of  arches  rising  from  the  water.  They 
belong  to  the  steel  bridge  blown  down  in  the 
storm !  That  storm!  I  had  no  real  con- 
ception of  its  fury  and  devastation!  Poor 
Galveston!  But  it  is  recovering.  When 
its  sea  wall  is  made — a  gigantic  undertak- 
ing— it  will  exceed  its  former  glory.  Al- 
ready it  rivals,  and  in  many  items  beats  New 
Orleans  as  a  commercial  port.  The  highest 
land  is  only  seven  feet  above  mean  high  tide. 
How  could  it  meet  a  tidal  wave  of  25  feet 
with  a  wind  of  75  miles  an  hour  ?  One  sees 
tin  roofs,  crushed  houses,  debris  scattered 
where  before  was  a  solid  city.  There  is  a 
lack  of  paint,  but  one  can  forgive  that  in 
view  of  what  has  been  done.  Streets  are 
cleared,  holes  filled,  and  many  new  houses. 
Willie  Stowe  gave  me  a  warm  greeting.  She 
is  the  housekeeper  for  father  and  sister,  with 
her  two  beautiful  children,  and  her  father 
says  she  makes  a  good  one !  Virginia  lives 
next  door,  and  has  a  manly  husband — a 
judge — and  two  boys.  Carrie  Van  Sickle 
has  moved  to  Nyack,  N.  Y.  Mabel  Blum's 
nice  home,  with  good  pictures,  is  a  home  to 
love,  and  her  people  are  people  to  love.  At 
Houston  found  Bettie  Morris  Shearn  absent, 
but  her  sister  Cora  and  her  brother,  and  the 
children,  made  us  feel  at  home  in  her  beauti- 
ful house.  Those  girls  are  future  Lasel- 
lians — if  they  apply  in  time!  On  to  New 
Orleans.  The  sugar  houses  remind  me  of 
Egypt.  The  rice  fields  are  irrigated.  The 
negro  shacks,  without  windows,  seldom  look 
tidy.       One  darkey  found  a  big  log  and  put 
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his  house  next  to  it  so  he  could  get  his  wood 
easily !  They  do  an  immense  amount  of 
sitting-  around ! 

New  Orleans  has  still  those  quaint  iron 
galleries,  narrow  streets,  and  a  splendid 
street  car  service — better  than  Boston's  by  a 
long  way !  Mamie  Wood  and  her  father 
were  as  nice  as  ever — most  lovable  people! 
Martha  Solari  Grote  hasn't  changed  a  bit, 
tho'  she  has  three  splendid  boys,  "one  in 
Heaven."  Florence  Pitcher  I  couldn't 
find — address  wrong.  Happened  upon 
Josephine  Milliken  Roth  in  St.  Charles 
hotel,  and  had  a  good  visit.  She  is  still  on 
her  wedding  tour,  and  seems  as  happy  as  she 
is  tall.  She  said,  "My  dear,"  twice,  and 
blushed  properly.  I  learned  two  new  words 
here,  "sltunt"  and  "oozy."  One  reason  a 
man  did  not  marry  a  girl  he  was  courting 
was,  "she  got  off  a  street  car  backward." 

I  noted  thalt  the  negroes  must  have  a  sepa- 
rate car  (once  only  a  curtain  was  between 
their  part  of  a  car  and  ours)  but  in  street 
cars  they  ride  with  white  folks,  ad  lib. 
Queer  difference!  Noticed  a  boy  with  one 
red  stocking  and  trouser  leg  turned  up  high; 
on  other  foot  no  stocking  and  trouser  way 
down !  On  to  Mobile,  Ala.  This  a  swamp 
for  miles.  If  the  turf  were  removed  the 
water  was  there,  yet  the  land  is  farmed. 
Mobile  seems  as  likely  to  be  flooded  as  Gal- 
veston.. Oyster,  shells  make  good  roads. 
The  hanging  moss  is  picturesque. 

Mem.  There  are  two  kinds  of  baby-cry- 
ing— one  without  tears,  fretful ;  the  other  of 
pain  or  want.  How  quickly  a  mother 
knows  the  difference ! 

Birmingham,  Ala.,  is  a  substantial  city 
wilth  wide  streets  and  an  earnest  tone,  but 
the  feature  of  it  for  me  was  our  dear  Belle 
Fitzgerald  Kerr,  whom  I  found  mistress  of 
a  large  estate  on  a  hill  overlooking  the  city 
and  country  far  and  wide.        It  was  a  rare 


hour  I  spent  with  her.  She  is  a  thinking 
and  reading  woman  in  the  midst  of  her  many 
cares.  Is  more  than  mother  to  two  chil- 
dren— not  her  very  own.  Gave  me  some 
raisin  bread  and  cream  of  her  own  making 
and  milking.  Said  Miss  Carpenter  was  en- 
shrined in  her  heart  of  hearts,  and  that  she 
would  like  to  sit  at  Lucy  Tappan's  feet  and 
let  her  talk;  wanted  to  know  of  Grace  Frib- 
ley  and  Min.  Bigelow  and  Emily  Peabody's 
child.  She  is  the   sort  of  woman  who 

would  bultter  both  sides  of  the  bread  she  gave 
to  a  tramp.  Showed  me — but  I  must  stop. 
I  left  her  with  great  regret  and  great  ad- 
miration. Katherine  Mason  Coupland  I 
could  not  find.       Wrong  address.       Sorry. 

Ait  Nashville  I  visited  schools.  Walden 
&  Fisk  for  negroes;  Vanderbilt  for  whites 
(co-ed),  and  Belmont  &  Ward  Seminaries 
for  young  women.  Was  warmly  welcomed 
by  President  Hamilton  of  Walden,  and 
heard  there  two  splendid  addresses  by  Dr. 
Tigert  of  M.  E.  Church,  South,  and  Dr.  Ira 
Landrith,  editor  of  the  Cumberland  Presby- 
terian. Was  very  sorry  Ito  miss  our  old 
friend  Dr.  Hoss,  who  was  absent,  but  was 
most  hospitably  entertained  by  his  son,  a 
manly  and  charming  medico. 

At  Louisville  missed  our  Edna  Dice  Rob- 
ertson. "Out."  At  Evans ville,  Ind.,  I 
reveled  in  a  Saturday  and  Sunday  with  our 
Sade  Hollingsworth  Thompson  (who  sang 
to  us  last  June  for  our  Senior  Centennial.) 
She  manages  two  choirs  and  "magnifies"  her 
great  gift.  Her  home  is  delightful,  and  her 
husband  and  mother  were  very  cordial  to  the 
old  man  (me!). 

How  can  I  tell  Ithe  story  of  Cincinnati's 
visit  ?  Here  I  was  among  old  friends,  tried 
and  true,  and  newer  ones  of  thirty  years' 
making.  Nothing  in  my  world  exceeds  the 
cordiality  of  Cincinnati  people.  A  month 
would  have  been  too  little.        Saw  Florence 
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Wells,  and  she  told  me  about  her  siege  of 
small-pox  in  Jeypore,  India,  when  on  her  trip 
round  the  world.  Florence  Mann  is  teach- 
ing in  Carleton  college,  and  making  a  great 
record.  Of  her  M.  A.  Essay  on  Hawthorne, 
Dr.  Rolfe  said,  "I  never  read  its  equal." 
Grace  Corre  is  Mrs.  Goetz.  Daisy  Season- 
good  was  in  New.  York.  Helen  Cooke  is 
the  same  Helen  Cooke,  only  more  of  a  wo- 
man. Grace  McLaughlin  I  would  know 
anywhere.  She  wenlt  to  Paris  to  cultivate 
her  voice.  Had  diphtheria  and  came  back 
with  none.  Elsa  Doepke,  Mrs.  Dr.  Wig- 
gers,  is  just  our  Elsa  still.  Sue  Miles  Kin- 
sey  is  womanly.  Showed  me  Ruth  and 
Emily,  two  nice  girls,  who  can  swim.  Alice 
House  we  hope  to  see  East  this  summer. 
She  is  an  author  of  much  success.  Annie 
Young  is  in  Jamaica  with  MatJtie  Baker. 
Her  writings  are  in  demand.  Mary  Haven 
Thirkield  was  a  comfort  to  see  with  her  five 
splendid  "babies."  Nan  Peabody  Hall  is 
the  same  dear  old  Nan,  leads  the  choir  and 
keeps  things  lively  and  sweet  in  their  new 
home.  Mr.  Hall  looks  well.  The  boy  is 
getting  to  be  a  big  boy.  I  find  all  the  chil- 
dren keep  growing!  Willie  Kennedy  tele- 
phoned that  she  has  ito  take  care  of  herself. 
Had  a  good  morning  with  Clara  Davis, 
Margie  Schuberth,  Ella  and  Anna  Ampt, 
who  are  a  credit  to  Lasell  and  their  people. 
They  kindly  came  in  to  see  me,  so  I  did  not 
see  their  homes.  May  and  Lucy  Muth 

were  away.  Mrs.  Muth  says  they  are  good 
girls.  Spent  a  pleasant  evening  with  Marie 
Gibert's  mother  and  father  and  big  brother. 
Caralyn  Ebersole  Martin  and  Mary  Eber- 
sole  Crawford  are  just  the  womanly  women 
you  would  know  they  would  be  if  you  knew 
their  parenlts,  our  dear  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Eber- 
sole. Didn't  see  Mary's  home  this  time. 
Carrie's  is  full  of  pretty  things.  Carrie's 
boy  is  growing  like  a  flower,  and  Mary's 


three  are  enough  to  make  a  humbler  woman 
proud.  Edith  Ebersole's  home  is  the  kind 
you'd  expect  such  a  girl  to  come  from,  and 
Helen  and  Florence's  seemed  like  a  home  to 
me  with  the  dear  friend  of  thirty  years  ago, 
its  most  courteous  host,  and  their  mother  of 
more  recent  acquaintance,  its  charming 
hostess.  How  full  of  joy  these  dear  peo- 
ple made  my  too  brief  visit  I  can  never  tell. 

Ran  up  to  Richmond,  Ind.,  and  found 
Lestra  Hibberd's  moither  and  father  most 
cordial  and  thoughtful  enltertainers.  By 
their  urgent  kindness  and  the  comfort  of 
their  carriage  I  found  the  Richmond  Lasel- 
lians,  and  saw  the  clean,  comely  city.  Helen 
Scott  Dougan  looked  natural,  and  was  a 
pleasant  reminder  of  earlier  Lasell  days. 
Agnes  Gaar  is  living  in  a  fine  new  house, 
and  (I  could  not  find  out  what  else,  so  I 
guess),  busies  herself  with  love.  Laura 
Hutton  has  three  children,  but  was  visiting 
in  New  Jersey.  Lydia  Starr,  also  with 
three,  lives  in  Chicago,  and  (her  mother 
says)  is  much  improved,  for  which  Christian 
Science  is  responsible.  Mrs.  Zeller,  Lu- 
cille's  mother,  made  my  call  in  her  elegant 
home  very  pleasant.  Marguerite  Boston 
has  married  a  railroad  man,  and  rules  him 
and  her  old  home  wisely  and  well;  also  two 
step-children  of  17  and  15  years.  She  says 
Jessie  Hill  is  soon  to  be  Mrs.  Colberwell,  and 
live  in  Canada. 

From  Cincinnaiti  I  ran  down  to  see 
Cleora  Brooks  and  her  mother,  a  dear  pupil 
of  mine  in  old  Cincinnati  days.  Winches- 
ter, Kentucky,  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  be- 
ing the  home  of  Cleora  Brooks,  'ox,  and  for 
its  street  cars.  They  are  unique.  They 
are  two  in  number  and  drawn  by  two  mules 
each,  and  conducted  by  a  darkey  who  is  also 
driver.  They  run  only  for  the  trains,  or  if 
any  one  wants  to  go  down  or  up  town.  They 
stop  any  where  to  let  a  passenger  make  a 
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call,  or  do  shopping,  cheerfully  waking  till 
the  passenger  appears.  One  day  Cleora 
forgot  her  nickle,  so  she  told  John  she  would 
pay  next  day.  One  day  Cleora's  grand- 
mother forgot  to  stop  the  car  in  time,  so 
the  chivalrous  driver  hitched  his  mules  to 
the  other  end  and  drew  her  back  a  couple  of 
blocks !  Winchester  also  has  an  hotel 
named,  ''Court  View!"  In  all  my  travels 
I  never  melt  a  name  like  that !  Cleora  is 
well,  not  quite  so  fleshy  as  at  Auburndale, 
but  looks  none  the  less  comely  for  that,  and 
is  happy.  She  has  been  teaching,  and  ex- 
pects to  teach  one  more  year ! 

Columbus,  Ohio,  is  a  fine  town,  has  hand- 
some residences,  a  splendid  Union  Station, 
and  a  very  good  hotel,  the  Chittenden.  Stop 
there  by  all  means !  It's  capitol  has  an  odd 
cupola,  like  the  turret  on  an  iron-clad.  En- 
joyed my  day  here  very  much.  Louise 
Dunlap  took  A.  B.  degree  from  Oxford,  and 
hears  from  several  of  her  mates.  Bessie 
Krag  is  writing  a  good  deal — may  go  to 
New  York  to  live — tell  you  later.  So  is 
Zella  Robinson,  whose  kind  attentions  were 
much  appreciated.  She  and  her  father,  who 
established  the  first  school  of  Mechanical 
Engineering  in  this  country,  showed  me  the 
splendid  plant  of  the  State  University  where 
Zella  took  her  M.  A.  after  leaving  Lasell. 
Some  women  keep  growing,  and  that's  a 
comfort.  Margaret  Stewart  "begged  to 
be  excused,"  and  Isabella  Morrow  has  be- 
come Mrs.  L.  J.  J.  Boniface,  and  lives  at 
Fort  Riley,  Kansas.  I  had  a  pleasant  hour 
at  Bessie  Krag's  home  with  the  family, 
which  includes  a  future  Lasellian.  They 
all  think  the  "drill  "  one  of  Lasell's  best 
features.  At  Martina  Miller's  fine  home  I 
met  her  mother  and  sister  (another  Lasel- 
lian I  hope,  sometime,  for  she  seemed  nice. 
I  don't  want  all  the  girls  I  see,  only  the  nice 
ones  for  Lasell !)      At  Columbus  I  had  over- 


coat on  for  first  time  since  leaving  Cali- 
fornia, and  I  was  shocked  to  find  a  base  ball 
game  going  on,  on  Sunday ! 

The  next  stop  was  Wheeling,  West  Vir- 
ginia, (where  avoid  Hotel  Windsor.) 
Wheeling  is  a  queeiiy  situated  city.  Along 
the  river  one  thinks  of  any  river  town.  In 
another  pant  it  is  like  Pittsburgh ;  in  another 
like  a  hilly  suburb.  Valleys  open  in  many 
directions,  and  hills  limit  all  view.  The 
city  is  on  a  small  bit  of  main  land,  covers  an 
island  in  the  Ohio,  (which  was  largely  un- 
der water  in  last  spring's  flood,)  and  the 
finer  residences  face  on  one  long,  beautiful 
valley  street.  Ida  Baumer  is  Mrs.  Adolph 
Laret  at  20  Indiana  ave.,  keeping  their  pleas- 
ant home.  Mr.  L.  is  a  prosperous  music 
teacher.  They  summer  at  Lake  George. 
Expect  next  summer  to  go  to  Europe.  She 
says  Wheeling  needs  a  Lasell.  An  opening 
for  some  of  you ! 

Mary  Smith  looks  very  much  better  than 
when  she  left  Lasell,  and  is  helping  keep  the 
home.  Says  Belle  Robinson  is  "contem- 
plating." Mary  does  not  confess — yet. 
"Out  on  the  pike" — the  valley  street  above 
— are  the  handsome  homes  of  Ladora  Rog- 
ers, Martha  List  (now  Mrs.  J.  S.  Murray, 
of  Mlt.  Royal  Flats,  Balto.)  Harriette  Dal- 
zell  and,  largest  of  all  and  farthest  from 
the  centre,  that  of  Alma  and  Louise  Hub- 
bard. Julia  (Mrs.  Kelly)  lives  near,  but  I 
did  not  see  her,  but  did  see  her  two  splendid 
boys,  and  the  photograph  of  Miss  Kelly, 
which  charmed  me.  Louise  had  gone  to 
see  Effie  Pricketit!  off",  who  had  been  making 
a  visit.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Prickett  have  just 
returned  from  Honolulu,  where  they  saw 
our  Maud  Baldwin  Cook  and  her  four  chil- 
dren. Alma  showed  me  photographs  of 
Grace  Snyder  Sternberger  and  her  four 
chicks,  now  living  in  Jackson,  O. ;  Belle 
Bronson  and  her  new  baby;  Sadie  Burrill 
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and  her  baby,  who  live  in  Montreal;  (Flor- 
ence Ray  has  been  visiting  in  Omaha  and 
about) ;  of  Mabel  Case  Viot  and  her  darling, 
and  of  Mary  Fisher  Buffington's  three. 
Alma  says  Mary  makes  a  fine  housekeeper 
and  mother.  Ladora  Rogers  has  her  work 
cut  out  for  her  when  she  goes  home  in  keep- 
ing that  big  house.  I  telephoned  for  "Har- 
rie"  as  they  call  her  here,  but  "out." 

As  I  turned  my  face  toward  Washington 
I  was  very  sorry  not  to  see  Katherine  White 
at  the  Governor's  Mansion,  or  Fanny  White 
in  Morgantown,  but  they  were  too  far  out  of 
my  route. 

At  Fairmount  Jamie  Watson  was  cordial. 
Says  she  has  the  handsomest  husband  in 
West  Virginia.  Jamie  is  popular.  These 
hills  are  full  of  coal;  mines  everywhere. 
Leaves  are  larger  than  in  Columbus  or 
Wheeling,  tho'  so  near.  Wistaria  in  full 
bloom.  In  Piedmont  I  found  an  old  pupil 
and  friend,  but  not  of  Lasell.  In  Wash- 
ington I  found  Maude  Whitney  Coggeshall 
and  Grace  Bliss  Stewart  in  beautiful  apart- 
ments in  The  Cairo,  where  also  lives  our 
Mary  Beach  Schneider,  whom  I  did  not  see 
by  reason  of  a  sick  child.  Anna  Warner  was 
out.  Sought  Bertha  Parsons,  but  "not 
lived  here  for  three  years"  was  the  reply  at 
the  only  address  Lasell  has.  Kalte  Norman 
Tucker  has  not  given  her  address,  so  I  missed 
her.  Mercy  Sinsabaugh  Ingalls  is  altogether 
a  woman  to  be  proud  of;  keeps  her  home  and 
four  nice  children,  three  girls  and  a  boy,  in 
good  order,  and  does  many  thoughtful 
things.  She  says  Carrie  Smith  Lee  is  mak- 
ing a  fine  woman.  Address  wrong,  so  I 
failed  to  find  her.  My  story  would  be  alto- 
gether incomplete  if  I  left  out  my  delightful 
visit  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cassedy's  school,  the 
National  Park  Seminary,  where  I  wondered 
at  the  marvelous  growth  since  I  last  called; 
enjoyed  their  cordial  hospitality;  taking  din- 


ner with  their  room-full  of  fine-looking  pu- 
pils, and  had  a  moment's  chat  with  our  "Ir- 
wins,  M.  and  L."  of  last  year,  who  seemed 
altogether  happy  and  thriving. 

Our  old  friends  and  colleagues  are  making 
a  splendid  school,  and  richly  deserve  the  suc- 
cess which  Lasell  is  proud  to  see  they  are 
having.  Their  houses  are  picturesque  and 
furnished  in  fine  taste,  and  their  new  theatre 
is  to  be  a  great  and  unique  addition  to 
their  "plant."  May  they  wax  greater  and 
greater — if  they  want  tol 

In  New  York  I  had  a  half  day,  only.  In 
it  I  saw  "Loittie  Appel  Levey  looking  very 
well,  and  in  a  flat  of  her  own  at  134  W.  113. 
Virgina  Prickett  Burrowes  "out."  Carrie 
Foster  Stickney  "out."  Ella  and  Marie 
Wilson  "out"  (but  I  looked  through  their 
nice  home,  as  also  Carrie  Foster's,  by  the 
grace  of  the  butlers;  enjoyed  Ella's  Turk- 
ish room,  and  the  fine  pictures,  and 
wondered  how  Carrie  could  keep  such  a 
grand  house  going ! )  The  Grants  were  al- 
ready gone  to  Summit  for  the  summer. 
Couldn't  find  Ella  Peale  or  Jane  Jackson 
Watts,  but  I  did  have  a  very  pleasant  call 
with  Florence  Rankin,  who  seems  to  be  a 
growing  woman.  Wanted  to  get  to 
Brooklyn,  but  time  failed,  and  my 
splendid  trip  closed  with  an  evening 
wiitb  my  cousins,  the  Caldwells  at 
Pelham,  and  a  night-ride  brought  me  to  dear 
old  Boston  and  Lasell.  Lasell  girls  are 
worth  visiting;  live  in  homes  of  refinement, 
and  make  their  old  Principal  proud  of  their 
growing  grace  and  good  sense.  I  only  wish 
all  would  be  as  careful,  as  some  are,  to  keep 
their  addresses  right  on  our  books,  to  en- 
courage me  to  call.  C.  C.  B. 

Items  Picked  Up. 

— Mabel  Stilson  wishes  to  be  remembered. 
Alice  Dunsmore  Van  Harlinge,n  boards  at 
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her  house.  Alice  has  been  having  much  af- 
fliction by  deaths  of  near  relatives.  She  is 
well  and  happy  in  Atlanta. 

— Helen  Morris  is  to  be  "yoked"  June  12. 
Nellie  Wilson  sometime  in  June. 

— Our  Avila  Grubbs,  cousin  of  Martina 
Miller,  sailed  for  Europe,  May  3. 

— Mary  Schuberth  is  Mrs.  C.  H.  Hall  in 
Miamisburg,  O. 

— Esther  Hoover  is  engaged  to  Oscar 
Linderholm,  a  Chicago  lawyer. 

— Virginia  Wilson  is  married.  No 
farther  particulars. 

— Herr.  Prof.  Dr.  Rich  has  spent  two 
winters  in  Dallas,  but  is  now  entirely  well, 
and  "coming  home  to  stay." 

— Greta  Stearns  has  been  Mrs.  Kinsey  a 
year  and  a  half,  and  lives  in  Wyoming,  O., 
in  her  own  homie. 

— Louise  Barnes  of  Dover  is  lonesome. 

— Anna  Warner  is  always  glad  to  see  the 
old  girls,  and  sees  a  good  many. 

— Winnie  Adams  Hamilton  makes  a  wise 
mother  of  two  children;   lives  in  New  York. 

— Maude  Oliver  Harding  is  said  to  be 
living  in  California. 

— Alice  Burr  of  Hartford  is  a  Mrs;  Wil- 
liams, and  has  one  boy. 

— Florence  Kahn  is  Mrs.  I.  C.  Hirsch, 
5109  Washington  Boulevard,  St.  Louis. 

— Bertha  Metcalf  is  to  be  married  to 
Clarence  Gamwell,  brother  of  Mabelle,  in 
June,  and  Mabelle  is  to  marry  William 
Rockwell  next  fall. 

— Anna  Fry  is  interested  in  South  Da- 
kota, but  won't  tell  the  name  because  she 
wants  a  chance  to  change  if  she  changes  her 
mind. 

The  following  have  been  favored  with 
calls  from  members  of  their  family: 

Misses  Drake,  Tibbets,  Patterson,  Pooler, 
Hook,  Hughes,  Hayden,  Osgood,  Slack, 
Knight,  Clokey,  George,  Pinkham. 


TO  WOMEN 


SrOCrfjJ  COll'ARS 


OUTFITTER  TO  MEN 
AND  WOMEN. 

WASHINGTON  ST. £°E:  WEST,BOS7VN.\ 


Former  pupils  who  have  visited  Lasell 
are:  Marie  Barnes,  Myra  Davis,  Alice 
Kimball,  Florence  Pooler,  Avrilla  Grubbs, 
Jessie  Hayden,  Lucy  Muth,  Charlotte  Curtis, 
Abbie  Congdon,  Mrs.  Etta  Stafford 
Vaughan,  Mrs.  Sarah  Perkins  Johnson. 


Lasell  Fables. 

Fable  No.  4. 
There  was  once  a  girl  who  was  sensitive, 
and  she  roomed  with  a  girl  who  had  no  feel- 
ings. Now  the  girl  who  was  sensitive  let 
her  feelings  stick  out  so  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  go  near  her  without  hurting  them. 
If  the  girl  who  had  no  feelings  smiled,  then 
the  girl  who  was  sensitive  would  weep  bit- 
terly for  "She  is  ridiculing  me"  she  said. 
However,  if  the  girl  who  had  no  feelings  did 
not  smile  then  the  girl  who  was  sensitive 
would  say,  "She  does  not  love  me  any  more," 
and  she  would  be  miserable  the  rest  of  the 
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day.  Finally,  when  the  girl  who  had  no 
feelings  found  that  her  roommate  was  un- 
happy, no  matter  what  she  said,  she  decided 
she  would  room  somewhere  else,  so  she  left 
her,  and  the  -  Girl  who  was  sensitive  was 
wretched  for  the  rest  of  the  year. 

Moral. — If  you  don't  keep  your  feelings 
drawn  in  you  must  expect  them  to  be  hurt. 
Fable  No.  5. 

There  was  once  a  lass  who  always  had 
the  blues,  and  she  had  some  friends  who 
were  bored  by  them.  If  it  was  sunny  the 
lass,  who  always  had  the  blues,  said  it  was 
too  warm  to  enjoy  life,  and  Ifche  sun  hurt  her 
eyes.  If  it  was  cloudy  she  said  it  was  too 
dreary  to  have  any  fun.  The  friends  who 
were  bored  by  them  decided  that  they  would 
cure  the  lass  who  always  had  the  blues,  so 
they  began  to  pretend  that  nothing  suited 
them  either.  These  friends  who  were  bored 
by  them  said  that  life  was  not  worth  living. 
They  told  the  girl  who  always  had  the  blues 


that  ithey  did  not  see  how  she  stood  things 
as  well  as  she  did.  They  said  they  thought 
everything  was  wrong.  Then  the  girl  who 
always  had  the  blues  immediately  had  an 
attack  of  Hysterics,  and  had  to  be  taken 
home,  and  was  an  invalid  after  that. 

Moral. — Sympathy  is  not  the  way  to  cure 
the  blues. 

Fable  No.  6. 

There  was  once  a  maid  with  curiosity,  and 

she  always  wanted  to  know  what  was  go- 
ing on.  Now  in  the  school  this  maid  at- 
tended when  a  girl  had  a  birthday  the  others 
gave  her  an  artistic  surprise  at  her  table  for 
dinner.  They  were  going  to  do  this  for 
the  maid  with  curiosity  on  her  birthday,  but 
when  the  others  tried  to  get  together  the 
maid  with  Curiosity  would  go  with  them  so 
they  had  no  opportunity  of  planning,  and  the 
maid  with  curiosity  was  very  chagrined 
when  she  found  no  artistic  surprises  await- 
ing her. 

Moral. — If  you  wish  your  friends  to  give 
you  artistic  surprises,  leave  them  alone. 


Blanket  Wraps 

For  the  Nursery. 
For  the  Sick  Room. 
For  the  Bath. 

For  Steamer  Traveling. 
For  the  Railway  Carriage. 
For  Yachtiug. 

For  Men,  Women,  Children  and  tha 
Baby,  |2.76  to  f 36,  with  Hood  and 
Qirdle  complete. 


Ladies'  Shirt  and  Golf  Waists, 
$5.00  to  $20.00. 

From  Madras,  Oxfords,  Cheviots,  French 
Percales,  English  and  French  Flannels, 
Silk  and  Moire  Poplin. 


A  Special  Department  for 

Ladies'  Golf  Waists, 
Bicycle  and  Golf  Skirts, 
Entire  Golfing  Suits. 

GOLF  CLUBS, 
GOLF  BALLS  and 
CADDY  BAGS. 


NOYES  BROS. 

Washington  and  Summer  Streets, 

BOSTON.  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 
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Answers  to  Correspondents. 

E.  M. — Beowulf  was  not  a  prominent 
Saxon  writer,  but  a  lengendary  poem. 

M.  U. — You  can  find  the  price  of  a  carafe, 
such  as  you  describe,  at  any  good  crockery 
store.  Probably  the  reason  dishes  slip  out 
of  your  fingers  so  easily  is  that  you  are  not 
used  to  washing  them. 

S-n— r  Fr — h  C-a-s.  Doubtless  the  rea- 
son for  your  having  so  much  longer  lessons 
now  than  you  had  in  the  winter  is  that  the 
days  are  longer  now  than  they  were  in  the 
winter. 

B.  S. — It  would  not  be  right  to<  ask  for 
more  than  two  bedrooms  at  school.  If,  as 
you  say,  your  things  more  than  fill  the  two 
rooms  and  closet,  why  not  auction  off  some 
of  your  possessions. 

L.  S. — We  have  heard  of  the  trochaic  and 
the  iambic  foot,  but  never  of  the  aesthetic 
foot.  We  speak  of  a  person  having  aesthet- 
ic tasltes,  but  not  aesthetic  feet. 


An  Enquirer. — Gingham  aprons  that 
come  up  over  the  shoulders  should  not  be 
worn  while  waiting  on  the  table.  A  white 
apron  is  much  better. 

L.  C. — The  best  way  to  eat  a  chocolate 
pie,  such  as  you  describe,  is  with  a  spoon. 
It  should  be  dished  with  a  spoon  also,  then 
there  would  be  no  danger  of  dropping  the 
pie  knife  on  the  floor. 

M.  A.  R. — It  is  not  customary  to  use 
a  knife  to  scrape  the  crumbs  off  the  table. 
Special  table  scrapers  may  be  purchased. 

A.  D.  and  A.  A. — We  would  not  recom- 
mend drying  your  hair  out  of  the  window. 
Your  room  is  no  barber  shop.  Better 

close  the  blinds  and  draw  the  curtain. 


None  think  the  great  unhappy  but  the 
great. 

Attempt  the  end,  and  never  stand  in 
doubt ;  nothing's  so  hard  but  search  will  find 
it  oult. 


FOR  NEW  YORK  via  SPRINGFIELD 

Lv.  9.00  a.  m.  except  Sunday. 
"  12.00  noon  except  Sunday. 
"    4.00  p.  m.  daily. 
"  11.00  p.  m.  daily. 

Pullman  Drawing  Room  Cars  on  day  trains. 
Pullman  Sleeping  Cars  on  night  trains. 
Dining  Gar  on  4  p.  m.  train. 


BOSTON  &  ALBANY  RAILROAD. 

N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  R.  R.  Co.,  Lessee. 


The  Only  Double-Track  Route  from  Boston  to  Al- 
bany, Buffalo  and  the  West. 

Through  Trains  and  Pullman  Palace  Cars  to  New 
York   City ;  also  to  Albany  and  the  West. 


FOR  ALBANY  AND  THE  WEST. 

Lv.  8.30  a.  m.  except  Sunday  for  Worcester,  Springfield,  Pittsfield,  Al- 
bany, Saratoga,  and  points  in  New  York  State. 

Lv.  10.45  a.  m.  daily,  Chicago  Special  for  Albany,  Syracuse,  Buffalo, 
Cleveland,  Toledo,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis 
and  St.  Louis. 

Lv.  2.00  p.  m.  daily,  "  The  North  Shore  Limited,"  for  Albany,  Buffalo, 
Detroit  and  Chicago. 

Lv.  4.16  p.  m.  except  Sunday,  Chicago  Express  for  Albany,  Buffalo, 
Niagara  Falls,  Detroit  and  Chicago. 

Lv.  6.00  p.  m.  daily,  Western  Express  for  Rochester,  Buffalo,  Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis. 

Lv.  8.00  p.  m.  daily,  Pacific  Express  for  Syracuse,  Rochester,  Buffalo, 
Cleveland,  Detroit,  Toledo  and  Chicago. 

Lv.  11.00  p.  m.  except  Saturday,  for  Albany  and  points  in  New  York 
State. 


Reservation  of  Berths,  etc.,  Made  at  Company's  Office,  366  Washington  St. 

A.  S.  HANSON,  General  Passenger  Agent. 
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CHAHGES 


What  can  I  do  to  make  these  exchanges 
interesting?  If  I  can  call  your  attention  to 
some  things  I  will  consider  my  duty  finished. 

Bates  Student  contains  many  good  stories 
worthy  of  our  notice. 

Jabberwock  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the 
way  the  editors  have  gotten  iit  up,  and  may 
the  coming  year  see  many  changes  for  the 
better. 

Mount  Holyoke  has  many  good  stories  in 
it,  and  is  this  not  what  makes  a  paper  in- 
teresting ? 

The  L.  C.  S.  Messenger  is  well  written, 
and  the  quotation  from  Shakespeare  is  on- 
ly too  true : 

"To  be  honest  as  this  world  goes, 
Is  to  be  picked  out  of  ten  thousands." 

m      m 

Bulletin  Board. 

Wanted. — Some  white  gloves  by  H.  H. 
Will  buy  of  anyone  willing  to  sell. 

Wanted. — A  situation  where  an  oppor- 
tunity of  breaking  dishes  will  be  given. 
Have  references  showing  that  I  am  an  ex- 
pert. Address  M.  U.,  Annex  Corps  of 
Housekeepers. 

Wanted. — Three  more  rooms  to  put  my 
things.  A  note  addressed  to  room  53,  58 
or  8  will  reach  me. 

Wanted. — Some  time  to  get  our  French 
lessons;  nothing  short  of  eight  hours  is  ac- 
cepted.      Address,  "A  Senior." 

Wanted. — Somebody  to  make  my  bed. 
Signed,  most  any  Senior. 

For  Sale. — The  following  weekly  papers 
will  be  sold  for  very  little  in  room  53 :    The 


Northwestern  Christian  Advocate,  the  Cen- 
tral Christian  Advocate,  Public  Opinion, 
The  Dial  and  the  Semi-monthly  Out  West. 

For  Sale. — Several  pieces  of  broken 
crockery.  Will  be  found  most  useful  in 
filling  a  mouse  hole.       Apply  to  room — 

For  Sale. — Thirty  biscuits.  Apply  to 
the  A.  C.  of  H. 

Lost. — One  Green  Mug,  One  Book,  en- 
titled, "At  the  Turning  of  the  Lane,"  by 
Gilbert  Parker,  and  six  Flims  of  Charles 
River.       Finder  please  return  to  room  53. 

Lost. — The  knack  of  making  griddle 
cakes.  Anyone  having  same  is  cordially  in- 
vited to  use  it  at  the  annex. 

Found. — Several  unexcused  absences 
which  will  be  given  to  anyone  who  desires 
them.       Apply  to  Mostanyone. 

Wanted. — Shelley's  "Skylark"  is  wanted 
immediately  by  fifty  girls  who  have  been 
taken  with  a  sudden  desire  to  learn  it. 

The  Latest  Novelties  in 

Ladies'  5uits  ao?d 

Ladies'  Coat? 

are  displayed  in  our  beautiful 
Ladies'  Suit  Room,  adjoining 
our  Ladies'  Garment  Annex. 
Also,  in  our  Ivory  Room 

Ladies*  Underwear, 

Hosiery,  Gloves  &od  Sbo*? 


f\.  5^/^39  9  Qo. 


Sburp&n  Corner,  Boston* 
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Business  Established  1817 
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JOHN  H.  PRAY 
®.  SONS  CO., 

Wholesale  and  Retail  Dealers  In 

Carpets  and  Rugs 

of  both  Foreign  and  Domestic  Manufacture ;  also 

Curtains,  Draperies, 
Portieres 

and  all  descriptions  of  choice 

Upholstery  Fabrics. 

'Prices  a.lwa.ys  moderate." 


JOHN    H.    PRAY    <&    SONS   CO., 

Oldest  and  Largest  Carpet  House  in  fiettt  England, 
PRAY  BUILDING,  Opposite  Boylston  St., 

658  *•  WASHINGTON  ST..  BOSTON  *•  658 


» 

to 

to 
I 
I 

I 

i 
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The    Best    is   none   too   good   for    a 

Lasell    girl. 

THE  BEST  IS  WHAT  SHE  CAN  GET  OF 


THIS  autograph  represent!  perfection  o 
workmanship,  finest  materials  and  latest 
productions.  The  artistic  quality  of  the  work 
is  unsurpassed  and  is  guaranteed  to  be  the 
best  that  skill  can  produce. 


21  West  Street, 
Boston,    Mass. 
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Editorial. 


Acrostic. 


ANOTHER  school  year  ended  and  it  has 
indeed  been  a  happy  one  at  Lasell. 
Those  of  us  who  leave  never  to  return  as 
students,  will  often  think  of  the  happy  days 
spent  here,  and  when  next  September  comes, 
will  look  with  envy  upon  those  who  are 
to  return  for  another  year  of  the  dear  old 
Lasell  life.  May  the  good  it  has  brought 
us  last  us  all  of  our  lives,  and  may  its  in- 
fluence be  felt  in  all  our  actions. 


Yet  the  greatest  thing  in  life 
And  the  richest  prize  we  find, 
Is  a  good,  contented  mind. 

— Goethe. 


Let  your  face  be  a  radiant  smile, 

And  your  heart  be  glad  the  while. 

Sing  a  song  of  happy  praise, 

Every  girl  her  voice  should  raise. 

Let  the  whole  creation  know 

Lasell  is  the  place  to  go ! 

Send  the  tidings  to  the  west, 

Even  to  the  mountain's  crest. 

Make  the  south  the  words  prolong, 

Intelligence,   our  glorious  song. 

Never  may  we  utter  fail, 

Always  shall  the  right  prevail. 

Rouse  a  cheer,  and  shout  it  well, — 

Yes,  three  long  cheers  for  dear  Lasell ! 


V.   P.  K. 
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Tale  of  The  Crows'  Nest. 


IT  was  one  evening  in  April  when  the 
breezes  had  begun  to  blow  balmy.  The 
Seniors  disappeared  after  dinner,  but  noth- 
ing was  ever  suspected  until  voices  outside 
caused  a  general  movement  toward  the 
porches.  There  in  the  Crow's  Nest  were 
the  whole  band  of  cap  and  gowned  Seniors 
singing.  One  of  their  songs  gave  us  the 
key  to  the  whole  situation : 
"Other  classes  you  stay  in  your  own  back-yard 

And  mind  what  the  Seniors  say  — 
The  Crow's  Nest  is  ours  now  for  evermore, 

We  claim  it  this  very  day. 
It  is  here  we  shall  sit,  it  is  here  we'll  talk, 

And  no  one  may  take  our  place; 
So  leave  us  the  right  to  the  old  Crow's  Nest— 

And  stay  in  your  own  back-yard." 

There  is  a  bench  which  has  been  the  time- 
honored  possession  of  the  Senior  Class,  but 
nearly  everybody  agreed  that  the  Crow's 
Nesit  would  be  a  more  fitting  throne  for  their 
highnesses  than  the  ancienlt  bench.  I  say 
nearly  everybody,  because  there  were  the 
Juniors.  They,  with  visions  of  coming 

greatness  in  another  year,  could  not  bear  the 
thought  of  being  "gotten  ahead  of,"  and 
Ibherefore,  after  sundry  fruitless  attempts  to 
enter  the  forbidden  ground,  they  called  a 
class-meeting. 

Next  morning  the  breakfast  gong  sounded 
r/xcrrily,  and  the  usual  efforts  to  reach  the 
dining-room  dressed  and  not  late,  but  yet  not 
too  early,  ensued.  When,  what  to  our  won- 
dering eyes  should  appear  but  the  Juniors! 
all  seated  at  the  Senior  table  with  calm  and 
innocent  mien,  unconscious  of  the  looks  of 
outraged  dignity,  as  well  as  of  the  applause 
given  by  the  witnesses  of  this  tragic-comedy. 

The  laugh  certainly  was  on  the  Seniors  as 
they  found  places  elsewhere  in  the  dining- 
room,  but  it  is  Ito  their  credit  that  they  ig- 
nored this  "childish  prank."  Next  evening 
it  was  the  Juniors  who  gave  the  serenade : 


"Oh  where,  oh  where  have  the  Seniors  gone? 

Oh  where,  oh  where  can  they  be? 
They're  gone  to  sit  in  the  old  Crow's  Nest, 

Since  with  us  they  cannot  agree. 
Oh  where,  oh  where  have  the  black-birds  gone? 

Oh  where,  oh  where  have  the  flown  ? 
They  have  gone  to  perch  in  the  old  Crow's  Nest, 

Since  Senior  wings  they  have  grown. 
Oh  where,  oh  where  have  the  wise  crows  gone? 

Oh  where,  oh  where  have  they  fled? 
They  have  gone  to  roost  in  our  back-yard — 

And  called  it  theirs  instead ! 

Seniors,  Seniors,  you  are  all  right!     (Repeat  twice). 
Up  in  the  old  Crow's  Nest." 

This  last  assurance  settled  all  differences 
amicably,  and  the  new  possession  was  thence- 
forward left  to  its  owners  unmolested. 


A  Letter  from  Santa  Catalina. 


Dear  Leaves : 

Seeing  a  copy  of  laslt  month's  issue,  re- 
minded me  of  a  half  promise  made  to  Mr. 
Bragdon  to  write  a  few  notes  for  the  "Old 
girls."  Mrs.  Brooks,  known  to  Lasell  as 
Luella  Dadman,  and  myself,  are  at  present 
enjoying  Santa  Catalina  Island,  and  find  it 
very  attractive,  tthere  being  many  places  to 
interest  and  amuse;  the  Marine  gardens  in 
particular  are  beyond  description;  but  we 
must  soon  leave  it  all,  as  we  have  many  miles 
to  travel  before  reaching  home  May 
fifteenth.  Mrs.  Brooks  tells  me  of  Agnes 
Bachelor  Wylie,  who  is  happily  married,  and 
living  within  a  few  doors  of  her  in  Saginaw, 
Michigan.  Since  being  in  California  have 
seen  several  Lasell  girls,  Belle  Bragdon, 
Elizabeth  Creswell,  Alice  Goodell,  Beulah 
Shannon,  and  Mr.  Bragdon  called  one  day 
with  Miss  Bailey.  We  had  a  delightful 
visit.  Now  and  then  word  from  Anne 
Crocker  Brigham  tells  me  of  the  busy  life  she 
leads  with  a  family  of  three  to  look  after, 
two  dear  little  girls  and  a  fine  boy.  Marae 
Seaman  is  in  Sheboygan,  as  is  also  Louise 
Zschetzsche;  Mabel  Crocker  Hart  spends  her 
winters  with  her  husband  in  California.      I 
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believe  they  have  a  ranch  near  SanDiego. 
Ada  Barker  is  abroad  this  winter  with  her 
mother  and  sister  Alice.  Clara  Eddy  Har- 
rington has  a  very  pretty  home  in  Bisbee, 
Arizona.  We  are  looking  to  having  her 
home  for  a  visit  in  June.  Ella  Eddy  is  at 
present  visiting  Marie  McDonald.  Have 
just  heard  of  Helen  Medsker  Humfreville's 
death.  All  who  knew  Helen  will  feel  the 
loss.  Enclosed  find  P.  O.  order  for  two 
dollars.  Mrs.  Brooks  and  I  would  like  to 
subscribe  for  the  Leaves,  beginning  with 
the  April  number.  Kindly  remember  Mrs. 
Brooks  and  myself  to  Miss  Carpenter  and 
Miss  Blaisdell. 

Sincerely, 
Louise  C.  Whitney. 
Avalon,  Santa  Catalina  Island,  Col. 


■**WW1«WpB»W*ww 


May  14. — A  very  good  concert  was  given 
by  the  choir  of  Lasell  this  evening,  assisted 
by  the  ladies  of  Shawmut  choir,  Boston,  and 
Miss  White.  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Beal  Gregg 
sang  a  beautiful  contralto  solo;  Miss  Marie 
Adele  Zelezny,  one  of  the  mosft  prominent 
violin  pupils  of  the  Conservatory,  played  ex- 
cellently on  her  instrument.  Miss  Florence 
Smith  played  the  piano  and  Miss  Emily 
Hunt  the  organ  accompaniments.  Mr. 
Henry  M.  Dunham,  leader  of  both  choirs,  di- 
rected the  concert.  The  programme  was 
as  follows : 


Foster,  "There  Were  Shepherds" 

Chorus. 

Dunham,  Theme  and  Variation  for  Pianoforte 

and  Organ, 
(Written  for  this  occasion) 
Miss  Smith  and  Mr.  Dunham. 

Mendelssohn,  "Ye  Sons  of  Israel" 

Chorus. 
Saint  Saens.  Aria !  "The  Spring  Now  has  Found  Us" 
(From  "Samson  and  Dalila") 
Mrs.  Gregg. 

Wiegand,  "Salve  Regina" 

Chorus. 


Saint  Saens, 
Chaminade, 


Miss  Zelezny. 


"Le  Deluge" 
St.  John's  Eve 


Thorme, 


Miss  Zelezny. 


Andante  Religioso 


Chorus. 
(Solo  by  Miss  Priscilla  White) 

On  the  evening  of  May  17  the  Lasellia 

Club  gave  a  straw  ride  in  honor  of  the  S.  D. 

Society.       It  was  an  ideal  night,  just  mild 

enough,  and  moonlight.  The  route  lay 

through  Weston  and  Waltham,  around  to  the 

Newtons  for  more  than  two  delightful  hours, 

after  which  all  were  hungry  enough  to  do 

ample  justice  to  the  delicious  refreshments 

prepared  in  the  dining-room.       It  was  in  all 

sincerity  that  the  S.  D.'s  cheered  their  sister 

club  with  a — 

Rah  !  rah  !  ree  ! — rah  !  rah  !  ree  ! 
Hurrah  for  the  girls  of  the  old  S.  D. 
The  S.  D.  girls  of  '02 
Give  three  rousing  cheers  for  you — 
Hub!  bub!  bub!— hub!  bub!  bub! 
Three  long  cheers  for  Lasellia  Club ! 

May  21. — This  evening  a  delightful  in- 
formal reception  was  given  by  the  members 
of  the  Lasell  Instrumental  Club  in  honor  of 
our  principal,  Mr.  Bragdon.  A  short  but 
excellent  programme  was  rendered  in  the 
gymnasium  by  some  of  Prof.  Hills'  pupils, 
after  which  refreshments  were  served  in  the 
parlors.  A  very  enjoyable  evening  was 
spent  by  all. 

May  28. — Professor  Hills  gave  an  inter- 
esting Analytical  Recital  before  the  Instru- 
mental Club.  He  illustrated  his  talk  with 
pieces  from  famous  musicians,  showing  how 
many  pictures  can  be  formed  by  the  use  of 
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different  notes,  and  how  by  the  rapidity  and 
strength  of  them  one  can  exactly  express  hu- 
man feeling-  and  action. 

May  29. — Dr.  and  Mrs.  Bragdon  invited 
(the  Seniors  and  their  "supes"  and  guests  to  a 
reception  held  at  8  p.  m.  in  the  parlors  of  La- 
sell.  The  guests  were  cordially  received  by 
the  Seniors  and  the  Faculty.  About  9 
o'clock  dainty  refreshments  were  served  by 
the  Juniors.  The  dining*-room  was 
prettily  decorated  with  blue  bunting  and 
white  flowers  and  ferns. 

June  4. — This  afternoon  a  very  dainty  re- 
ception was  given  in  the  studio  by  the  art  stu- 
dents and  Miss  Mullikin.  The  work  which 
has  been  accomplished  this  year  was  on  ex- 
hibition, and  did  great  credit  both  to  teacher 
and  pupils.  The  reception  committee,  con- 
sisting of  the  Misses  Stone,  Lockwood,  Ell- 
wood,  MacDonald,  Miller,  Solomon,  Hook 
and  Sleicher,  all  very  artistic-looking  in  sum- 
mer gowns  and  hats,  did  the  honors,  showing 
their  treasures  to  the  guests,  and  helping 
them  to  lemonade  and  wafers.  Special  men- 
tion should  be  given  the  book  planned  by 
Miss  Mullikin.  It  is  a  short  poem,  "The 
Lover's  Hour,"  by  Paul  Verlaine,  illustrated 
and  lettered  in  pen  and  ink  by  six  of  itihe 
art  class,  with  a  frontispiece  by  Miss  Mulli- 
kin, and  a  burnt  leather  cover  done  by  Miss 
Martina  Miller.  The  new  stenciled  cur- 
tains in  the  studio  are  also  the  work  of  the 

girls. 

June  5. — The  Commencement  concert  by 
the  pupils  in  vocal  and  instrumental  music 
was  held  this  evening  in  the  gymnasium. 
The  selections  were  excellently  rendered,  and 
teachers  and  pupils  are  to  be  congratulated. 
The  following  was  the  programme: 

Part  First. 

Pianoforte.  Paraphrase  on  Waltze  in  C-Sharp 

Minor,  Chopin-Schutt 

Miss  Manchester  and  Mr.  Hills. 

Song.    La  Mort  de  Jeanne  d'Arc,  Bemberg 

Miss  Draper. 


Pianoforte.        Concerto    in    D    Minor — Adagio    and 
Finale,  Mendelssohn 

Miss  E.  Chase. 
(Accompanied  by  Mr.  Hills  on  2d  Piano.) 

Song.      A  Dream,  Bartlett 

Miss  Patterson. 

Violin.    Wedding  March,  from  "Midsummer  Night's 
Dream,"  Mendelssohn 

Misses  Winn,  Biddle  and  Hughes. 


Song.      Ariozo, 

Miss  Sawyer. 

Pianoforte.      Nocturne  in  G  Flat, 
Miss  Patterson. 

Chorus,     a.  Blow,  Soft  Winds, 

b.  Evening  Serenade, 

Orphean  Club. 


Delibes 

Meyer-Helmund 

Vincent 
Huber 


Part  Second. 

Song.    Le  Parlate  d'Amor  (Faust)  Gounod 

Miss  B.  Coleman. 

Pianoforte  and  Organ.      Nocturne,  Chopin 

Miss  D.  Clark. 

(Organ  part  arranged  and  played  by  Mr.  Hills.) 

Song.     The  Danza,  Chadwick 

Miss  Whcldon. 

Violin.      Ave  Maria,  Bach-Gounod 

Miss  Biddle. 
(Accompanied  by   Miss  Hunt,  Organ.     Miss 
Ford,  Pianoforte.) 

Chorus.      Salve  Regina,  Wiegand 

Choir  Class. 

Pianoforte.      Romance,  Tendre  Aveu,  Schutt 

Miss  Allen. 

Songs,  a.  Were  My  Song  with  Wings  Provided, 

Hahn 
b.     Love  Me  If  I  Live,  Foote 

Miss  B.  Hayden. 

Pianoforte.     Overture,  Genoveva,  Schumann 

Misses  Manchester,  Allen,  Schram,  and  George. 

(Miss  Alma  Byrnes,  Accompanist.) 

June  6. — At  9  p.  m.,  after  an  informal  re- 
ception, the  S.  D.  Society  and  the  Lasellia 
Club  gave  a  banquet  to  the  Senior  class. 

June  7. — Drill  Day, — and  oh,  the  weather ! 
But  in  spite  of  rain  all  went  off  merrily  in  the 
gymnasium.  Horns  tooted,  balloons  floated 
gayly,  and  red,  blue  and  yellow  ribbons  were 
conspicuous  everywhere. 

June  8. — This  was  Baccalaureate  Sunday. 
The  Seniors  proceeded  Ito  the  church  in  a 
body,  headed  by  the  Faculty  and  Alumnae, 
and  followed  by  the  students.  Rev.  Edwin 
H.  Hughes  of  Maiden  preached  a  most  ex- 
cellent and  interesting  sermon  from  Philip- 
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pians  3:12.  "Not  as  though  I  had  already 
attained,  either  were  already  perfeat;  but  I 
follow  after."  It  was  a  practical  sermon  on 
"Ideals." 

At  6  p.  m.  the  school  and  visitors  gathered 
in  the  gymnasium  to  hear  Vespers  sung  by 
the  Glee  Club,  assisted  by  all  in  congrega- 
tional singing.  Mr.  Bragdon  followed  the 
old  custom  of  calling  upon  the  Seniors  for 
favorite  hymns.  This  made  the  service 
come  very  near  to  their  hearts.  The  Glee 
Club  sang  "The  Lost  Chord,"  the  "Angels' 
Chorus — Lift  Thine  Eyes,"  and  "Protect 
Us  Thro'  the  Coming  Night."  Miss  Bates 
sang  a  very  beautiful  solo,  "The  Day  Is 
Done."  At  the  close  of  the  service  the  au- 
dience rose,  while  the  club  gave  for  the  last 
time  our  beautiful  Campus  Song,  whose 
"lingering  notes"  will  surely  "draw  us  back 
again"  in  memory  at  least. 

June  9. — Class  Day,  when  all  was  ruled 
and  over-ruled  by  our  "grave  and  reverend" 
Seniors. 

June  10. — This  morning  at  1 1  o'clock,  the 
graduation  exercises  took  place  in  the  Con- 
gregational church.  For  the  last  time  our 
Seniors,  whom  we  all  love  so  well,  left  the 
old  building  so  dear  to  our  hearts.  Prayer 
was  offered  by  Rev.  Dr.  Kendig,  and  an  ex- 
cellent address  given  by  Rev.  Alexander  Mc- 
Kenzie,  D.  D.,  of  Cambridge.  It  was  full 
of  beautiful,  helpful  thoughts,  originally  and 
tersely  expressed.  He  said  that  it  used  to 
be  told  to  a  graduating  class,  "go  out  into 
the  world,  and  it  will  give  you  of  its  treas- 
ures, and  you  will  learn  of  it;"  but  now :  "go 
forth  and  give  to  the  world  of  your  store  of 
nobility  and  strength."  He  spoke  of  nature 
as  a  companion  and  teacher;  and  urged  each 
one  to  stick  to  one  place  and  occupation  to 
make  a  success  of  life.  If  a  tree  should 
wander  about  from  one  place  to  another,  it 
would  fail  to  mature  and  be  useful  to  man- 


kind. He  contrasted  the  home  with  life  in 
a  flat,  and  asked  how  many,  during  the  past 
year  would  have  cared  to  sing:  "Sweet, 
Sweet  Flalt" !  Then  the  Class  of  1902  re- 
ceived their  diplomas,  and  after  the  benedic- 
tion, those  who  had  gone  in  Seniors  came  out 
Alumnae. 

At  1  o'clock  a  throng  of  "old  girls,  rela- 
tives and  friends,  accepted  Dr.  Bragdon's 
cordial  invitation  to  lunch  on  the  lawn  at  La- 
sell.  Two  huge  tents  had  been  erected,  and 
while  the  band  played  merrily  from  the 
Crow's  Nest,  the  bountiful  repast  was  served 
by  the  undergraduates.  Everybody  seems 
(to  enjoy  this  time-honored  custom  anew  as 
each  year  brings  it  around. 

The  Twenlty-seventh  Annual  Alumnae 
meeting  was  opened  at  two-forty  p.  m.,  by 
the  second  Vice  President,  Mrs.  Gorham  D. 
Gilman.  Contrary  to  the  usual  custom  of 
welcoming  the  graduating  class  at  the  close 
of  the  meeting,  they  came  in  a  body  and  sang 
as  our  first  number  on  the  program  their 
beautiful  class  song,  to  the  tune  of  "Old  Ken- 
tucky Home."  It  carried  us  back  to  our 
own  graduation  day,  and  recalled  many  ten- 
der thoughts  and  feelings. 

The  officers  elected  for  the  ensuing  year 
are  as  follows :  President,  Mrs.  Albert 
Sampson,  '57,  Newton;  first  vice  president, 
Mrs.  Silas  Peirce,  '80,  Brookline;  second  vice 
president,  Miss  Annie  Gwinnell, '88,  Newark, 
N.  J.;  third  vice  president,  Mrs.  Roger 
Conant,  '81,  Pawtucket,  R.  I.;  secretary, 
Miss  Nellie  Richards,  '93,  Groton;  treasurer, 
Miss  Mary  Vance,  '99,  Cambridge.  The 
President  appointed  Mrs.  Carlos  Cushing, 
'J2>  and  Miss  Martha  Lucas,  '60,  on  the  mid- 
winter reunion  committee,  and  Mrs.  Silas 
Peirce,  '80,  chairman  of  the  June  reunion 
committee,  these  committees  to  be  filled  out 
later. 

Quite  a  discussion  was  held  as  to  the  ad- 
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visability  of  having  a  different  programme 
and  social  entertainment  for  *the  June 
Alumnae  reunion. 

After  the  usual  business  was  transacted 
we  were  very  pleasantly  entertained  by  in- 
formal talks  by  Mrs.  Carrie  Kendig  Kellogg, 
'79,  on  the  Pasadena  Lasell  reunion  of  last 
winter;  Mrs.  Annie  Kendig  Peirce,  '80,  on 
the  Pope's  celebration  of  his  twenty-fourth 
anniversary;  Mrs.  Alice  Linscott  Hall,  '78, 
on  "Keeping  Young,"  and  Mrs.  H.  E.  Car- 
penter, '56,  on  the  moral  condition  of  Japan- 
ese women,  and  of  the  efforts  and  need  to 
improve  their  condition. 

Our  very  pleasant  meeting  was  closed  by 
all  singing  "Auld  Lang  Syne." 

Grace  E.  Loud,  '95, 

Secretary. 

June  1 1 . — It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  place 
where  greater  chaos  reigned  than  at  Lasell 
today.  In  appearance  only,  of  course,  for, 
difficult  as  it  may  have  seemed,  each  girl 
with  her  trunks  and  hand  baggage  and  rail- 
road ticket,  separated  herself  from  her 
room,  and  the  boxes  and  papers  now  dis- 
carded, and  her  roommate.  This  last  was 
often  a  tearful  separation,  and  even  the 
stoutest  hearts  quailed  at  the  sound  of  weep- 
ing and  farewells  heard  up  and  down  the 
corridors. 

No  matter  how  bitter  the  squelches, 
No  matter  how  troubled  the  days, 

No  matter  how  hard  are  the  lessons, 
No  matter  how  long  are  the  stays, 

'Tis  only  kind  words  we  remember, 
When  the  dear  Lasell  days  are  o'er; 

And  how  sad  is  the  hour  of  parting 

When  we  part  to  return  no  more. 

»       m 

If  thou  hast  something,  bring  thy  goods, 

A  fair  return  by  thine; 
If  thou  art  something,  bring  thy  soul 

And  interchange  with  mine. 

— Schiller. 


Lasell  Class  Night. 


Are  you  not  in  earnest?  seize  this  very  minute, 
What  you  can  do,  or  think  you  can  begin  it. 


June  9,  1902. 
Motto  :  "Lifting  Better  up  to  Best." 
Color :    Yale  Blue. 

Flower:    White  Carnation. 
Honorary  Member :    Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke. 

Class  Officers  : 
Pres. — Joanna  Frances  Deering. 

Vice-Pres. — Lotta  Pearl  Hewson, 
Sec. — Mabel  Harriet  Goodwin, 
Treas. — Annie  Mae  Pinkham. 

The  gymnasium  was  crowded  to  overflow- 
ing. It  was  the  great  occasion  to  which  all 
the  "supes"  had  so  long  looked  forward,  in 
view  of  which  they  had  toiled  and  labored 
for  their  dear  Seniors  uncomplainingly  all 
through  Ithe  year.  Though  obliged  to  stand 
in  the  back  part  of  the  hall,  not  being  as  yet 
permitted  to  seat  themselves  on  an  equality 
with  the  resit  of  the  audience,  still  they  were 
happy.  There  was  a  hush,  the  far  off  notes 
of  a  song  coming  nearer,  and  then,  one  by 
one,  the  Seniors  entered  in  their  somber  caps 
and  gowns,  united  by  vine-wreathed  links  of 
Yale  blue,  typifying  the  chain  of  friendship 
which  binds  them  together.  They  marched 
through  the  hall  singing. 

Tune:  "The  One  That  He  Loves  the  Best." 

We  are  the  Seniors  grave, 
Our  colors  on  high  we  wave, 

We're  the  class  of  naughty-two. 
Devoted  and  firm  we  stand, 
As  a  united  band, 

Loyal  to  the  white  and  blue. 
There  has  been  many  a  class, 
All  of  them  we  surpass, 

There  is  none  above  us ; 

So  in  friendship  tried  and  true 

We're  the  class  that  is  best  of  all. 
Yes,  we  are  linked  in  friendship's  lasting  chain, 
Yes,  we  are  linked,  in  sunshine  and  in  rain. 

Our  love  will  hold  us  fast, 

Though  our  school  days  be  past, 

Faithful  evermore. 

Chorus. 
For  we  love  the  school  we  soon  must  leave, 
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We  love  our  dear  Lasell. 

Here's  a  song  to  Alma  Mater,  dear, 

And  let  it  loudly  swell, 

For  there  is  a  love  in  each  one's  heart, 

When  we  think  of 'old  Lasell; 

And  it  is  with  sorrow  that  we  part 

From  the  school  that  we  love  so  well. 

Though  far  apart  we  go, 

Still  we  will  ever  know, 

Our  ties  we'll  ne'er  sever; 
Though  from  our  dear  old  class, 
Into  life's  school  we  pass, 

We'll  forget  thee,  never. 
Linked  by  purpose  true, 
Linked  by  white  and  blue, 

Always  we'll  endeavor 
To  uphold  the  right  and  make 
Our  class  just  the  best  of  all. 
Yes,  we  are  linked  in  friendship's  lasting  chain, 
Yes,  we  are  linked,  in  sunshine  and  in  rain. 

Our  love  will  hold  us  fast, 

Though  our  school  days  be  past, 

Faithful  evermore. 

Chorus. 

When  all  were  seated  on  the  platform  the 
address  of  welcome  was  given  by  the  Presi- 
dent with  unaffected  cordiality.  The  roll 
call  by  Miss  Florence  Hayden  followed,  in 
response  to  which  each  Senior  rose  as 
her  name  was  called : 

I'll  tell  you  now  without  delay,  about  our  wondrous 

class ; 
The  faults  and  failures  of  each  one,  indeed,  I  shall 

not  pass. 
And  please  don't  let  us  see  that  you  are  very  bored, 
For  many  a  time  to  find  my  rhyme,  into  the  clouds 

I've  soared. 
And  many  a  time  I've  scratched  my  head  and  racked 

my  little  brain, 
Wondering,  when  I'd  finished  this,  if  I  would  still  be 

sane. 
And  many  a  time  I've  thought  and  thought,  and  many 

a  time  I've  writ, 
And  then  I've  torn  and  scratched  it  out  and  changed 

the  whole  of  it. 
So  if  you  nervous  or  fidgety  get,  just  try  that  self 

control, 
Which  is  the  key  of  greatness,  and  elevates  the  soul. 
But  if  this  seems  too  much  for  you, 
And  you  are  sure  it  will  not  do, 
Or  if  you're  sorely  grieved  and  taxed, 
Just  try  nerve-training  and  relax. 

Our  President  stately,  our  President  grand, 
In  all  her  magnificence  before  you  does  stand. 


I  now  introduce  Joan  Deering  to  you — 
For  Jo  is  endearing  to  all,  it  is  true. 

Now  don't  contradict  me,  and  please  don't  depart! 

The  next  on  the  program  is  Sarah  Bernhardt. 

Some  day  she'll  surprise  you,  and  then  you  will  see 
What  a  talent  we  have  in  Bessie  Welty. 

Like  a  streak  of  cold  lightning  she  appears  on  the 
stage ; 
In  select  and  the  classic  we  know  she's  engaged. 

Oh  horror  of  horrors — right  here  at  Lasell ! 

Can  it  really  be  true?  and  ought  I  to  tell, 
That  just  now  among  us,  in  this  Senior  class 
A  live  Mann  is  living? — a  brave  little  lass! 

There  once  was  a  maiden  named  Ellen  McGrew, 
Who  had  a  wild  secret  that  nobody  knew. 

Not  wishing  to  meddle — yes  this  I  deny — 

One  day  by  chance,  I  happ'd  to  espy 
A  huge,  big  red  arrow  from  Cupid's  bright  dart, 
Buried  way  down  deep  in  her  beating  heart ! 

'Twas  said  by  a  prophet  once  "Care'd  kill  a  cat — " 

Now  why  does  Nell  Chase  so  often  think  of  that? 
For  her  sorrows  and  woes  she  cares  not  a  straw, 
In  her  great  calm  there's  not  even  one  flaw, 

Not  a  ripple  there  is  on  her  placid  stream. 

But  one  night  long  since  she  awoke  from  her  dream, 
And  donned  the  brass  buttons  of  sheriff  so  bright, 
Yelling  "Order — order"  !  that  mem'rable  night. 

Serene  and  placid  with  never  a  ruffle, 
Our  Clara  McLean  keeps  out  of  the  scuffle. 
Could  one  imagine  her  angry  or  troubled, 
Or  with  her  fist  all  twisted  and  doubled? 
No;  she's  just  like  a  lake  on  a  moon-light  night, 
Smooth  and  calm,  shining  clear  and  bright. 

Did  you  ever  see  the  world's  wonders  so  great 

That  were  put  here  on  earth  as  if  almost  by  Fate? 
Now  I'll  show  you,  if  you  will  be  good  and  not  tell, 
The  tallest  girl  living  who's  been  at  Lasell; 

Florence   Ebersole,   grand,   stately  and   quite   like   a 
queen, 

Longs  to  be  the  largest  girl  ever  yet  seen. 

And  there's  Anna  Rouse  who's  with  us,  too, 
The  noisiest  girl  of  all  our  crew; 

And  such  a  great  talker  is  she,  dear  me ! 

Why  her  throat  isn't  dry  no  one  can  see. 
In  her  classes,  she's  really  quite  a  disgrace, 
Though  we  wouldn't  think  it  from  her  quiet  face. 

And  then  comes  tiny  Katherine,  I'm  sure  you  will 

admit 
A  comfort  to  her  ma  she'll  be  when  she  grows  up  a 

bit. 
At  a  desk  all  piled  with  books  and  papers. 
And  never  dreaming  of  cutting  up  capers, 
A  hard-working  girl  sits  day  by  day, 
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Writing  up  jokes  so  they  all  say. 
On  her  door  is  a  sign  at  which  people  gaze  long, 

She  will  teach  you  a  lesson  or  write  you  a  song; 
For  "Ramsdell  and  Company,  Jobbers"  you  see ; 
Yes — she'll  furnish  ideas  for  a  very  small  fee. 

Once  a  maid  to  a  prom,  would  go, 

Whether  any  one  liked  it  or  no. 
Her  name  was  dancing  Edith  McClure, 
And  for  her  great  passion  there  seemed  no  cure. 

First  Cornell  she  liked  the  best, 

But  later  her  liking  for  Harvard  confess'd; — 
For  this  wise  maid  can't  help  but  procure 
The  things  she  desires  for  Edith  McClure. 

Now  do  you  see  why  this  maid  would  go 

Whether  any  one  liked  it  or  no? 

Couldn't  you  guess  if  you  should  try 

Why  one  of  our  class  to  a  convent  will  fly? 

She  is  really  a  nun,  though  Monk's  been  her  name ; 

On  account  of  her  youth  she's  won  all  her  fame. 
She  doesn't  like  people  to  know  it,  though, 
So  don't  you  tell  her  I  told  you  so. 

Yes  I  hear  the  phone  a-ringing — come  Cutie  you  must 

go; 
It  must  be  faithful  Stanley  to  take  you  for  a  row. 

Still,  none  of  us  can  understand  why  he  is  faithful 
still ; 

For  had  he  seen  you  on  one  night 

When  you  were  almost  out  of  sight 
Within  the  coat,  and  whiskers  red, 
While  Carrie  banged  you  on  the  head, 

He  must  have  thought  "Oh,  gracious  me! 

From  this  room  quickly  let  me  flee !" 

One  little  girl  has  won  renown  and  fame 
Because  a  Senior  grave  forgot  her  name. 
All  this  happen' d  the  first  of  the  year, 
When  everything  seemed  so  very  queer. 
In  Senior  Class-meeting  there  once  was  a  racket, — 
Forgetting    'twas     Clokey,     they    called    her    Miss 
"Jacket !" 

There  was  once  a  quiet  mouse  (so  they  say), 

And  here  is  represented  Annie  Mae; 

She  is  small  and  reserved,  and  quiet-like,  too, — 
Could  one  make  her  out  better?      I  couldn't,  could 
you? 

Have  we  got  no  pickaninnies  in  all  this  Senior  Class? 

Kate  Wheldon  hollors  "Hey  der !  doan  yo'  go  so  fas' ! 
I  feel  jes'  full  o'  glory,  yo'  got  to  count  me  in, 
'Case  in  dat  Senior  Trial  ob  ours,  tell  yo'  I  made 
things  spin!" 

Did  you  ever  know  at  our  famous  school 
Hattie  McGregor,  who  ne'er  breaks  a  rule? 

At  scrupulous  neatness  she's  too  much  for  me, 

Such  a  tidy  girl  you  never  did  see. 


Imagine!  one  time  she  was  heard  to  say — 
"I  have  not  dusted  my  room  today !" 

Our  plump  and  bouncing  Grace  Bullock  arrives; 
To  be  sylph-like  and  thin  in  vain  she  contrives, 

To  reduce  her  weight  malted  milk  she  drinks; 

"I  am  slighty  thinner  today,"  she  thinks ; 
But  tomorrow  repents  of  her  foolish  caper; 
She'll  always  be  fat  as  a  thin  piece  of  paper. 

Bessie  Draper,  you  must  not  be  frightened  you  see, 
And  turn  when  I  call  you.  to  run  and  to  flee; 

For  everyone  knows  in  your  classes  you  shine ; 

All  this  with  a  business  head  you  combine ; 
But  you  love  most  of  all  "Atalie"  to  recite, — 
Come,  give  us  some  now,  you  must  be  polite, — 

"C'etait  l'horreur  d'un  profonde  nuit" — 

She's  just  as  frightened  as  she  can  be! 

"My    good    land !"       Yes,    of    course,    that's    Laura 

Chase. 
Has  she  still  that  sweet  expression  which  is  always 
on  her  face? 
Yes  she's  beaming  same  as  ever. 
Is  she  ever  cross?      No,  never. 
Is  it  'cause  Laura's  such  a  generous  doer 
That  Nella  says  the  Chases  are  poor? 

A  soldier  brave,  a  soldier  strong, 

Who'd  cut  off  her  hand  before  she'd  do  wrong, 
We  see  Georgia  Duncan  in  uniform  bright, 
Her  face  brightly  beaming,  setting  off  for  the  fight. 

There  is  a  maid  at  old  Lasell, 
I'm  sure  you  know  her  very  well, 

Her  name  is  Mabel  Goodwin,  the  true ; 

Who  said  to  me  once,  with  a  manner  so  blue, 
"On  Class  Night,  Floss,  please  do  not  say 
That  I'll  be  a  missionary  some  day." 

Miss  Bessie  Fuller  with  care  oppress'd, 

To  carry  the  world  she  does  her  best; 
Sorrows  and  studies  and  cares  never  cease, 
From  day  to  day  her  troubles  increase. 

Yet  she  is  an  actress  with  talents  unbounded, 

For  this  statement  t'is  known  is  very  well  founded, 
As  big  as  Mount  Olympus  (so  they  say) 
Was  the  bonnet  she  wore  at  the  Senior  play ! 

'Twas  almost  time  for  the  bell  to  sound 
When  on  my  door  I  heard  a  pound; 
Mary  Upham  stood  there,  her  face  wrinkled  and 

red — 
"From  the  Annex  Kitchen   I've  just  come,"   she 
said ; 
"Been  cooking  doughnuts,  beef-steak,  and  pie. 

Haven't  thought  of  my  lessons,"  quoth  she  with  a 
sigh; 

"But  there's  three  long  minutes  to  delve  and  to 

cram. 
I'm  a  hard-working  student,  indeed  I  am." 
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Now  there's  one  girl  here  'f  whom  I  bid  you  beware, 
Cornelia  Douglass,  she's  such  a  great  care ! 
She  is  sad  with  one  eye,  with  the  other  she  smiles, 
Her  whole  disposition's  a  make  up  of  wiles ; 
Still  fun  seems  to  bubble  all  from  within, 
You  just  watch  her  now,  she's  ready  to  grin. 

Little  Floss  Hayden  sat  in  a  corner  trying  to  write  a 

rhyme, 
She  pulled  at  her  hair,  then  cried  in  despair, 
"If  I  live  through  that  night  without  dying  from 

fright, 
Good-bye  to  my  troubles  and  care! 

Miss  Bessie  Welty  then  addressed  "Those 
Who  Follow."  She  advised  those  who  wish 
to  become  rapid  dressers  not  to  rise  in  the 
mornings  until  five  minutes  before  the  break- 
fast gong  rings,  and  to  learn  to  dress  on  the 
way  downstairs.  Learn  to  make  yourself 
popular  by  complaining  of  everything  at  all 
times  and  places,  and  by  having  as  many 
"strikes"  as  possible  lasting  from  one  to 
three  weeks  each.  She  told  the  coming  Sen- 
iors that  the  way  to  manage  a  "supe"  is  to 
make  her  do  everything  and  to  show  her  no 
mercy.  The  Juniors  in  their  turn  are  to  be- 
come model  "supes"  in  every  respect.  To 
the  Sophomers  she  said,  "Be  as  good  to  your 
Seniors  as  our  Sophs  have  been  to  us."  To 
the  Freshmen,  "Don't  have  your  class  meet- 
ings announced  in  chapel,  but  whisper  it  one 
to  another,  and  meet  often  in  dark  corners  of 
the  building."  To  the  little  Preps,  "Be  as 
modest  as  the  trailing  arbutus." 

The  song  that  followed  was  written  to  the 
music  of  "Love's  Just  the  Same :" 

If  very  wise,  you  want  to  be, 

Just  listen  to  our  song; 
We  have  some  good  advice  to  give, 

It  may  help  you  along. 
Next  year  when  you're  in  Senior  lit, — 

Remember  what  we  say; 
Take  all  your  histories  to  class ; 

You'll  need  them  every  day. 
Forget  to  buy  a  Bible-book, 

Unless  you  wish  to  know 
How  patiently  old  Job  sat  on 

His  ash-heap  long  ago. 
And  oh,  my  friends,  remember,  if 


Diplomas  you  would  see, 
Steer  clear  of  all  French  poetry, 
And  spurn  dread  "Atalie." 

Chorus. 
Juniors !  you 
Sadly  need  advice  to  tell  you  what  to  do. 

Sophomores,  too 
Just  be  sure  to  do,  just  what  we  tell  you  to. 

Heed  it  well, 
You'll  be  sorry  if  our  good  advice  you  lose, 
Some  day,  you'll  approve  the  wisdom  of 
The  naughty-twos. 

If  History  of  Art  you  take 

This  one  thing  you  must  know ; 
Where  the  Sistine  Madonna  is 

Or  it  will  vex  you  so ; 
T'was  never  in  the  Sistine  Chap — 

El,  this  remember  well, 
But  where  that  picture  really  is 

"Cimabue"  alone  can  tell. 
If  lessons  hard  you  have  to  get, 

Or  letters  need  reply, 
Just  take  them  to  the  Shakespeare  class, 

The  time  goes  slowly  by. 
Oh,  Marvel  not  in  chorus-class, 

But  "hold  it,"  "Ah-vay-ah," 
And  then  dear  friends,  forget  that  yell, 

That  "Ho-e-ho-e-la." 

Chorus. 
If  out  canoeing,  you  would  go, 

You'd  better  learn  to   swim, 
Or  else  stick  closely  to  the  Guy(de), 

For  fear  you'll  tumble  in. 
If  you've  a  headache,  cold  or  sprain, 

Or  twenty  other  ills ; 
Just  go  to  Dr.  Nutt,  she'll  cure 

You  with  her  sugar-pills. 
Be  sure  to  ask  in  office  hours 

If  anywhere  you'd  go. 
Time  your  request  with  greatest  care, 

Or  else  you'll  get  a  "No !" 
Unless  you  are  a  Senior  free 

Pass  Keith's  door  wisely  by. 
And  have  your  pictures  taken  with 

Your  collars  on  full  high. 

Chorus. 

Oh,  Juniors,  who,  alack  so  soon, 

Our  empty  shoes  must  fill, 
Pray  put  aside  your  childish  tricks, 

They'll  suit  a  Senior  ill. 
Put  on  an  awe-inspiring  face 

As  well  as  cap  and  gown, 
Except  on  May-days,  fine  and  fair, 

Don't  wear  your  tresses  down. 
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The  table  which  you  coveted 

Is  yours ;  we  hope  you'll  show 
Yourselves  as  well-behaved  at  meals 

As  once  not  long  ago. 
If  others  should  play  pranks  on  you 

Why — simply  let  them  be; 
Remember  that  you  once  were  young, 

Oh,  girls  of  naghty-three. 

Chorus. 
Miss  Marion  Mann  read  the  "Last  Will 
and  Testament  of  1902,"  with  great  cere- 
mony, while  Miss  Florence  Ebersole  pre- 
sented the  gifts  to  those  to  whom  they  were 
bequeathed.  The  great  document  unrolled 
during  the  reading  was  ten  feet  long.  When 
three  witnesses  had  affixed  their  names  to  the 
will,  the  following  disposition  was  made: 

First  we  have  the  great  honor  of  presenting  to  Miss 
Nell  Jones,  the  most  worthy  and  dignified  (although 
rheumatic)  president  of  the  Class  of  '03,  our  most 
valuable  and  precious  gift,  the  cap  and  gown.  This 
we  hope,  in  the  coming  year  she  will  be  able  to  use 
to  advantage  in  covering  her  worn  elbows  and  her 
skirts,  which  otherwise  she  might  try  to  sell  at  half 
price. 

Will  Miss  Kitty  Clemens  please  step  forward. 
Kitty,  before  leaving  you  to  continue  your  studies  at 
Lasell  as  a  Senior,  wherein  of  course  you  will  have 
to  have  a  "supe,"  we  deem  it  advisable  to  kindly  in- 
form you  that  it  is  a  "supe's"  duty  to  bring  water, 
mend,  and  do  other  little  things  that  will  give  help  to 
the  poor,  weary,  over-worked  Senior.  Noticing  that 
you  did  not  exactly  understand  the  duties  of  a  "supe," 
we  thought  it  only  right  that  you  should  at  least  be 
introduced  to  your  most  esteemed  Senior.  Miss 
Kitty  Clemens,  we  take  great  pleasure  in  presenting 
you  to  your  most  worthy  Senior,  Miss  Lotta  Hewson. 
We  also  bequeath  to  you  her  card  on  which  you  will 
find  her  address :  No.  57  Level  Headed  Row,  third 
floor  next  door  to  elevator. 

Some  individuals  are  born  with  certain  parts  of  the 
body  endowed  with  properties  of  an  unusual  nature. 
Such  was  the  case  with  Carrie  George,  whose  heart 
is  said  to  be  of  marvelous  size  and  capable  of  numer- 
ous and  wonderful  affections.  Some  people  call  these 
"strikes."  The  above  being  certified  as  true,  we  be- 
queath to  you  a  large  sized  box  of  matches,  which  will 
be  useful  to  you  for  your  future  "strikes."  If  more 
are  needed,  apply  to  the  Class  of  1902. 

For  myself  I  think  well  of  a  housekeeper  who  is 
independent  and  studious  of  gain,  but  sometimes  for 
a  green  hand,  it  is  a  career  that  leads  to  danger  and 
ruin.    Such  was  the  sad  experience  of  Mabel  Shields. 


Now  my  dear  young  housekeeper,  hereafter  we  would 
advise  you  to  study  the  composition  of  a  mop  before 
attempting  to  cut  the  strings  in  such  a  vigorous  man- 
ner, for  the  strings,  my  dear,  are  for  a  purpose. 
There  is  no  knowing  how  long  a  mop  may  string 
out  when  the  strings  are  cut  by  an  inexperienced 
housekeeper.  Therefore,   we   give   you  this  mop, 

which  though  smaller,  is  a  fac-simile  of  the  one  you 
so  heartlessly  destroyed. 

It  is  said  that  life  is  the  shadow  of  a  bird  in  its 
flight — away  flies  the  bird,  and  there  remains  neither 
bird  nor  shadow.  Now  to  change  the  words  some- 
what, we  will  say  that  life  is  a  poster  and  a  girl,  away 
flies  the  girl,  and  there  is  neither  poster  nor  girl. 
The  girl,  Harriet  Sleicher,  the  poster — the  Mock  Trial 
Poster  of  the  Seniors.  Harriet,  knowing  your  ex- 
treme fondness  for  posters,  and  having  had  ample  op- 
portunity to  discover  that  nothing  will  please  you 
more,  we  present  to  you  this  artistic  poster,  and  sin- 
cerely hope  it  will  satisfy  all  your  desires  in  that  di- 
rection.      (The  poster  was  about  six  feet  square.) 

This  year  has  brought  forth  many  discoveries. 
Among  them  we  find  a  remedy  for  shortness  of 
stature,  which  is  called  the  "Johnston  Improvement." 
Miss  Mildred  Johnston,  we  all  think,  will  go  down  in 
history  as  the  inventor  of  the  "bow  system  of  stature 
increasor."  For  this  reason  we  have  applied  and 
secured  a  patent  on  the  "bow  system,"  and  thus  pre- 
sent her  with  the  registered  trade  mark.  (A  small 
doll  wearing  a  huge  bow  on  its  head,  one  loop  of 
which  stands  erect,  nearly  a  foot  in  the  air).  It  has 
brought  her  many  good  things  this  year,  including  a 
big  red  apple. 

When  we  are  once  weakened  with  our  pleasures, 
everything  grows  intolerable,  and  we  find  the  Lasell 
girls  seeking  new  pleasures  and  pastimes.  Her  lat- 
est fad  is  selling  gowns,  waists,  collars,  neckties — in 
fact  most  any  old  thing  which  she  can  get  money  for. 
We  hear  in  our  corridors  this  very  lamenting  cry, 
"Want  to  buy  any  old  clothes?  I'll  sell  them  real 
cheap,"  and  going  to  the  door  we  see  one  of  the  flock 
of  bargain  sellers,  Miss  Winifred  Knight,  the  mayor 
of  Buffalo's  daughter!  Now,  Miss  Knight,  we  sug- 
gest that  you  put  outside  of  your  door,  an  auction  flag, 
instead  of  peddling,  and  therefore  we  have  had  one 
made  especially  for  you. 

Will  Miss  Edna  Frank  and  Miss  Katherine  Jenckes 
(if  they  can  find  each  other)  please  come  forward. 
It  is  sad  but  true  my  dear  friends,  that  everything 
in  life  seems  to  call  for  pity,  and  to  deserve  tears. 
There  is  nothing  but  what  is  liable  to  calamity,  and 
thus  I  mourn  for  you  two  who  are  about  to  be 
separated,  for  three  long  consecutive  months !  You 
poor,   dear  children!  How  are  you  ever  to  live 

through  them !         The  Senior  Class  extend  to  you 
their  deepest  sympathy,  and  feel  called  upon  to  try 
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and  comfort  you  in  these  long  months  of  loneliness, 
by  donating  to  each  of  you  a  doli,  which,  though  it 
cannot  return  your  affections,  will  patiently  receive 
your  loving  and  constant  caresses. 

The  Senior  Class  now  wish  to  reward  the  poor, 
hard-working  "supes"  for  their  faithful  services  dur- 
ing the  passed  year,  and  so  present  to  the  deserving, 
as  well  as  the  undeserving,  diplomas,  which  show  the 
completion  of  their  work.  That  is,  girls,  no  more 
mending,  no  more  flowers  to  buy,  no  more  morning 
duties  to  perform.  You  who  have  been  dutiful  we 
would  thank  for  the  many  kind  attentions,  and  to  you 
who  have  forgotten  the  duties  of  a  "supe"  we  would 
say,  that  we  know  you  have  felt  a  little  warmth  in 
your  hearts  toward  vour  Seniors,  even  though  you 
have  neglected  the  requirements  of  your  position. 
We  take  great  pleasure  in  showing  our  appreciation 
of  your  real  worth  by  bestowing  upon  you  these 
sheep-skins.  Last,  but  not  least,  most  noble  body 
of  "supes." 

As  their  names  were  called  they  assembled 

before  the  platform,  and  each  one  received  a 

roll  of  sheepskin  (?),  to  which  was  affixed 

the  seal  (  ?)  of  the  Class  of  1902,  reading: 

Know  ye  by  these  presents  that having  com- 
pleted her  course  in  suping  in  a  manner  most  sat- 
isfactory to  herself,  is  hereby  declared  to  be  released 
from  all  further  duties  in  that  direction,  said  release 
to  take  place  at  six  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  Wed- 
nesday, the  eleventh  day  of  June,  in  the  year  of  Our 
Lord,  nineteen  hundred  and  two. 

Signed:  (by  her  Senior). 

Verily  the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  hire. 
What  wonder  that  the  "supes"  were  happy? 

After  this  a  few  moments  were  given  the 
audience  in  which  to  resit  from  the  constant 
giving  of  applause,  while  the  screen  was  be- 
ing prepared  for  the  wonderful  Prophecy 
Pictures.  These  were  explained  by  the  un- 
seen prophetess  Miss  Marinette  Ramsdell, 
who  declared  that  while  experimenting  re- 
cently in  the  chemical  laboratory,  she  made 
a  marvelous  discovery  by  which  she  has  the 
power  of  revealing  the  Future. 

"I  have  found  that  by  combining  in  certain  propor- 
tions my  knowledge  in  the  different  studies  I  have 
pursued  while  here  at  Lasell,  I  am  able  to  read  the 
Future.  A  certain  amount  of  History  of  Art  enabled 
me  to  get  my  perspective  accurately  for  10  years,  2 
months  and  21  days  from  today,  or  to  discover  in 


what  occupation  I  would  find  the  girls  of  '02  on  the 
first  day  of  September,  1912.  I  made  use  of  a  meas- 
ure of  Psychology  in  my  perceptions ;  my  acquaint- 
ance with  mathematics  assisted  me  in  putting  two  and 
two  together;  an  ounce  of  English  Literature  was 
most  essential  for  getting  the  traits  and  style  of  these 
great  people  whom  I  was  about  to  study ;  my  knowl- 
edge of  Political  Economy  was  necessary  for  the 
treatment  of  the  combination  obtained;  and  finally 
my  knowledge  of  French  tenses  was  poured  in,  and 
I  found  that  I  had  made  my  Future  perfect.  Having 
mixed  these  ingredients  carefully  (which  only  my 
three  year's  course  in  cooking  enabled  me  to  do),  I 
spread  a  thin  layer  of  the  solution  over  the  names  of 
the  different  girls,  and  the  following  pictures  were 
the  result :" 

Grace  Bullock— Golf  Champion  of  the  United  States, 
and  inventor  of  a  golf  ball  six  times  the  ordinary 
size,  and  very  difficult  to  lose. 

"Nell"  Chase — Wife  of  the  Crown  Prince  of  Ger- 
many. 

Laura  Chase — America's  greatest  kindergartener. 

Belle  Clokey — Eminent  Chicago  physician,  marked 
out  for  a  surgeon  by  her  love  for  cutting  up. 

"Jonie"  Deering — Public  reader  delivering  an  address 
before  the  students  of  Berlin  University. 

"Cornie"  Douglass — Famous  horsewoman  with  Buf- 
falo Bill's  Wild  West  Show. 

Bess  Draper — Head  of  famous  "Wanamaker  Store" 
of  Auburndale,  where  the  large  stores  of  Boston 
get  much  of  their  goods. 

"Georgie"  Duncan — A  major  commanding  a  Lasell 
batallion  in  a  fifteen  years'  war  with  the  Philip- 
pines. 

Bessie  Fuller — Collector  of  antiquities. 

Mabel  Goodwin — The  Cimabue  of  America.  An  ar- 
tist famous  for  drawing  deep  breaths  and  glasses 
of  water! 

"Floss"  Hayden— The  Belle  of  New  York. 

"•Monk"  Hewson — Bard  of  the  West.  When  she  can 
think  of  nothing  else  to  compose  she  composes 
herself! 

"Cutie"  Howes — Designer  of  gowns  for  Worth.  She 
always  did  have  designs  on  somebody  or  some- 
thing. 

"Kate"  Kendrick — Philanthropist  visiting  the  Nutt 
Hospital,  where 

Marion  Mann — Is  head  nurse. 

Edith  McClure — Professional  tourist,  (Always  was 
making  journeys  into  Boston). 

"Tottie"  Ebersole — A  deaconess  of  Chicago,  whose 
gentle  words  put  patients  into  a  hypnotic  state 
from  which 

Hattie  McGregor — Arouses  them  with  her  sweet 
singing. 
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Ellen  McGrew — An  old  maid  with  a  fondness  for  cats 

and  birds. 
"Clarissa"'  McLean— Prima  Donna. 
Annie     Mae     Pinkham — Universal       translator       of 

French. 
"Marinette"  Ramsdell — Seer,  fortune-teller,  phenolo- 

gist,  hyptonist,  spiritual  medium,  and  clair-voy- 

ant  a  la  Goodyear. 
Anna  Rouse — Celebrated  violinist. 
Mary  Upham — Editor  of  all  prominent  magazines  on 

Domestic  Science.      Having  failed,  she  is  acting 

as  chef  on  an  ocean  liner  to  pay  her  way  to  Paris, 

where  she  will  make  a  careful  study  of  French 

Dressing. 
"Bess"  Welty — A  second  Sarah  Bernhardt. 
"Kate"  Wheldon — A  bride.      Her  husband  first  heard 

her  sing  at  a  Lasell  Glee  Club  concert. 


"    '  Miss  Annie 


"Lifting  Better  up  to  Best 
Mae  Pinkham  applied  the  class  motto,  and 
paid  a  well-merited  tribute  to  our  beloved 
principal  and  friend,  Dr.  C.  C.  Bragdon,  who 
has  literally  made  Lasell  what  it  is.  How 
fitting  it  seemed  that  here,  a  large  portrait  of 
him  should  be  unveiled,  and  presented  to  La- 
sell as  the  gift  of  the  Class  of  1902,  to  its 
Alma  Malter.  ( It  will  long  serve  to  keep  their 
memory  green  through  the  years  to  come, 
and  though  Mr.  Bragdon  be  not  always  pres- 
sent  with  us,  his  likeness  will  now  watch 
over  us  from  the  Chapel  wall  as  he  would 
watch  over  us  in  his  fatherly  love  for  the 
girls  of  Lasell,  past,  presenlt,  and  to  come. 

As  Miss  Lotta  Hewson  bid  farewell  for 
the  Class  to  the  Faculty,  and  to  the  walls 
which  have  sheltered  them  so  long,  a  touch 
of  sadness  was  felt  in  every  heart.  Singing 
their  roguish  song  to  the  melody  of  "The 
Fates,"  the  Seniors  joined  their  "supes"  upon 
the  campus. 

Alas,  alas,  it  has  come  to  pass, 

Whate'er  we've  tried  to  do, 
So  good  though  we've  meant  to  be, 

We've  been  nanghty-tzvo. 
Seniors  should  be  models  always, 

Be  examples  true, 
But,  though  others  have  been  naughty, 

We've  been  naughty-two. 
Next  year  when  the  teachers  say, 

"This  will  never  do." 


You'll  say,  "Look  at  last  year's  class, 
They  were  naughty-two." 

When  the  audience  reached  the  grounds, 
they  beheld  a  veritable  glimpse  of  fairy  land. 
The  veranda  and  drive  were  bordered  with 
chains  of  eledtric  lights,  and  the  Crow's  Nest 
was  ablaze  with  them.  Among  the  trees, 
keeping  time  to  the  music  of  the  band,  a  long 
procession  moved,  outlined  by  the  torches  of 
the  white-gowned  "supes"  marching  two  by 
two  with  the  Seniors.  It  was  a  beautiful 
and  impressive  sight.  Down  the  long 
avenue  they  came,  through  the  walk  at  the 
foot  of  the  hill,  across  the  campus,  and  up  to 
the  old  Crow's  Nest.  Here  the  wise  black 
Crows  from  their  perch,  through  Miss 
Georgia  Duncan,  bequeathed  to  the  Scare- 
crows (the  Juniors  their  faithful  "supes" 
gathered  below),  this  their  cherished  rendez- 
vous. 

This  done,  the  sacrifice  to  Minerva  took 
place,  the  black  circle  around  the  burning  al- 
tar surrounded  by  a  white  one  supporting  the 
flaming  torches.  Miss  Belle  Clokey  ad- 
dressed the  goddess : 

To  thee  at  this  time  of  our  meeting,  oh,  goddess  of 
Wisdom,  we  call, 

To  inspire  all  our  hearts  and  wishes,  with  mercy  and 
justice  to  all. 

We  each  of  us  here  have  a  grievance,  we've  stood  it 
as  long  as  we  could, 

Fearful  of  squelches  and  scoldings,  till  now  at  this 
chance  so  good 

We'll  do  what  we  please,  oh  goddess,  unmindful  of 
what  may  be  said, 

As  the  rule  of  the  teacher  is  over,  and  fear  of  restric- 
tion is  dead. 

The  fires  of  Vulcan  are  raging,  are  calling  for  sacri- 
fice. 

As  the  flames  rush  up  to  the  heavens,  bearing  along 
our  cries, 

The  first  of  our  number  advances.  Oh  Jonie  of 
President's  fame, 

What  hast  thou  to  say  to  the  goddess  in  answer  to  all 
her  claim? 

"Minerva,  Jupiter's  daughter,  my  gavel  to  thee  I  fling, 
As  the  sign  of  law  and  order  to  which  I,  as  President, 
cling." 
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Does  one  in  this  band  of  Seniors  a  grievance  wish  to 

proclaim? 
Oh,  call  upon  Jupiter's  daughter,  your  prayers  she'll 

not  disdain. 

"Topsy,  or  pickaninny,  is  a  title  I  wish  to  shun, 
And  in  future  my  friends  will  call  me  only  plain  Kate 
Wheldon." 
(Advances  and  throws  rag  nigger  baby  on  altar.) 

McGrew,  Minerva  awaits  thee.       Advance  with  thy 
sacrifice. 

"  Tis  naught,  oh  marvelous  Wisdom,  save  a  bagfull 
of  homesick  sighs." 

The  Secretary's  book,  empty  malted  milk 
bottles,  Bess  Fuller's  poke  bonnet,  Annie 
Mae's  French  "Atalie,"  Kate's  Carrie  Nation 
hatchet,  faithful  Cutie's  bow  and  arrows,  all 
were  consigned  to  the  flames. 

When  all  was  finished,  Edith  Sisson  presi- 
dent of  the  Sophomore  Class,  brought  in  the 
loving  cup  and  it'he  health  of  each  classmate 
was  drunk  by  the  Seniors  to  the  notes  of  an 
old  French  song: 

"Here's  to  you,  '02; 
Here's  to  you  our  jovial  friends; 
Here's  to  you  with  all  our  heart ; 

And  now  within  the  company 
We'll  drink  before  we  part." 

The  circle  closed  in  around  the  bright  em- 
bers on  the  altar.  With  arms  on  each  other's 
shoulders,  swaying  gently  to  the  rhyithm  of 
their  voices,  the  strains  of  "Old  Kentucky 
Home"  were  raised : 

The  sun  shone  bright  on  that  day  so  long  ago, 

The  time  we  first  met  at  Lasell ; 
Our  hearts  were  light,  and  no  sorrow  did  we  know, 

Tn  the  days  remembered  now  so  well. 
But  the  years  have  flown,  and  the  places  then  so 
strange, 

Have  grown  now  so  dear  to  each  heart ; 
The  tears  will  come,  when  we  think  that  all  must 
change, 

And  from  all  we  love  so  well,  we  must  part. 

Chorus. 

Classmates  we  are  parting, 

We  now  must  say  farewell, 
We'll  sing  one  song  to  our  Alma  Mater,  dear, 

As  we  bid  goodbye  to  old  Lasell. 


Our  hearts  are  sad,  when  we  think  the  time  is  near, 

When  we  will  be  Seniors  no  more ; 
No  more  we'll  sing  in  the  old  Crow's  Nest  so  dear, 

For  our  happy  school-days  now  are  o'er. 
No  more  we'll  share  in  the  life  at  dear  Lasell, 

The  days  will  go  on  as  before; 
And  new  faces  replace  those  we've  learned  to  love  so 
well, 

And  new  classes  graduate  as  of  yore. 

Chorus. 

One  has  said,  "Parting  is  such  sweet  sor- 
row;" but  on  this  their  last  night  together, 
each  one  felt  the  uncertainty  of  a  future 
meeting  as  a  class,  and  whatever  there  might 
have  been  of  sweetness,  was  lost  in  genuine 
regret.  When  the  music  had  died  away  in- 
to silence,  and  the  beautiful  ceremony  was 
ended,  many  eyes  were  wet  with  tears. 

Graduates  in  Vocal  Music. 
Bessie  Magdalen  Draper, 

Lansingburgh,  N.  Y. 
Annie  Mae  Pinkham,  Haverhill,  Mass. 

Certificated  in  Bookkeeping. 
Delia  Frances  Tripp,     New  Bedford,  Mass. 

Certificated  in  Cooking. 
Laura  Chase,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

Helen  Lorene  Howes,  Blair,  Neb. 

Marion  Emma  Mann,  E.  Weymouth,  Mass. 
Mary  Antoinette  Ramsdell,  Manistee,  Mich. 
Mabel  Eldred  Shields,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Mary  Wendell  Upham,    Newtonville,  Mass. 

Prize  Winners  in  Bread  Making. 
First  Prize. — Mary  Wendell  Upham, 
Second  Prize. — Marion  Emma  Mann, 


How  do  we  know  that,  in  spite  of  the 
hot  weather,  winter  is  very  near?  Because 
we  see  the  very  last  of  this  year's  Leaves. 

•       m 

If  the  Germans  have  "germs"  what  do 
the  French  have?  Paris-ites.  What  do 
the  Irish  have?       Mike-robes. 


The  man  who  never  makes  any  mistakes, 
never  makes  anything. 
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Class  of  1902. 

Grace  Thayer  Bullock,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. 

"Laugh  and  grow  fat." 
Essay :     "The  Work  of  John  Singer  Sargent." 
Supe:     Harriet  Sleicher,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

Ellen  Chase,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

"Thy  locks  uncombed  like  a  rough  wind  appear." 
Essay:     "Misfortunes  Revealed  in  Art." 
Supe :     Edna  Frank,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 

Laura  Chase,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. 

"The  zvorst  I  know  I  would  do  good  to." 
Essay:     "The  History  of  the  English  Language." 
Supe :  Edna  Sawyer,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

Mary  Bell  Clokey,  Decatur,  111. 

"I'll  make  thee  glorious  by  my  pen." 
Essay :     "Jefferson  and  His  Art." 
Supe :     Nell  Jones,  Paris,  111. 

Joanna  Frances  Deering.  Saco,  Me. 

"Earth's  noblest  thing,  a  woman  perfected." 
Essay:    "Ideals." 
Supe :     Florence  Smith,  Fitchburg,  Mass. 

Cornelia  Barkalow  Douglass,  Troy,  O. 

"Every  inch  that  is  not  fool  is  rogue." 
Essay  :     "Castles  in  Spain." 
Supe:     Marie  Biddle,  Ashland,  Pa. 

Bessie  Magdalen  Draper,  Lansingburg,  N.  Y. 

"Things  sweet  to  taste  prove  indigestion  sour." 
Essay:     "The  History  of  Music." 
Supe:     Isabella  Blackstock,      'Shahjahanpur,  India 
Georgia  Mayhew  Duncan,  Bath,  Me. 

"I  still  see  something  to  be  done." 
Essay :     "Interpretation  of  Pictures." 
Supe:     Ida  Mallory,  Franklin,  Pa. 

Florence  Ebersole,  Cincinnati,  O. 

"Small  but  conscientious." 
Essay :    "The  Passion  Play  of  Nineteen  Hundred." 
Supe :     Edith  Ebersole,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Bessie  Young  Fuller,  Suffield,  Conn. 

"She  seemeth  busier  than  she  is." 
Essay :     "Architecture  of  English  Cathedrals." 
Supe :     Mabelle  Whitney,  Boston  Highlands,  Mass. 

Mabel  Harriet  Goodwin,  East  Hartford,  Conn. 

"She  has  a  voice  like  a  piece  of  cracked  ice." 
Essay :    "The  Nobility  of  Life." 
Supe:     Helen  Ebersole,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Florence  Hayden,  Denver,  Col. 

"They  always  talk  who  never  think." 
Essay:     "The  True  Spirit  of  Philanthropy." 
Supe :     Lena  Armstrong,  Bozeman,  Mont. 

Lotta  Pearl  Hewson,  Kansas  City,  Mo. 

"Soul-deep  eyes  of  darkest  night." 
Essay :    "The  Mission  of  the  Novel." 
Supe:     "Kitty  Clemens,  Pottsville,  Pa. 


Helen  Lorene  Howes,  Blair,   Neb. 

"She  had  a  great  liking  for  show  and  bright  colors." 
Essay:     "The  Growth  of  the  Newspaper." 
Supe  :    Carrie  George,  Lynn,  Mass. 

Catherine  Kendrick,  St.  Louis,  Mo. 

"She'll  grow  up  bye  and  bye." 
Essay :     "Some  Features  of  Japanese  Art." 
Supe  :    Joel  Lapowski,  Abilene,  Texas 

Marion  Emma  Mann,  E.  Weymouth,  Mass. 

"Man  delights  me  not." 
Essay:     "The  Cliff  Dwellers." 
Supe :     Frances  Leavitt,  Butte,  Mont. 

Edith  Frances  McClure,  Dayton,  O. 

"With  just  enough  of  learning  to  misquote." 
Essay :    "The  Career  of  Witchcraft." 
Supe :     Winifred  Knight,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Hattie  McGregor,  Springfield,  O. 

"Of  manner  gentle,  of  affections  mild." 
Essay:     "Woman's  Part  in  History." 
Supe:     Cecil  Baker,  Hastings,  Neb. 

Ellen  Bushnell  McGrew,  Springfield,  O. 

"Pigmies  are  pigmies  still,  tho'  perched  on  Alps." 
Essay:     "Unjust  Judgments." 

Supe :    Mabel  Pooler,  Wellesley,  Mass. 

Clara  Bell  McLean,  Rockville,  Conn. 

"Neat,  not  gaudy." 
Essay :    "The  Founder  of  Buddhism." 
Supe:    Helen  Orcutt,  Hornellsville,  N.  Y. 

Annie  Mae  Pinkham,  Haverhill,  Mass. 

"Sufferance  is  the  badge  of  all  our  tribe." 
Essay :    "The  Destroyer  of  the  Medicean  Power." 
Supe :     Callie  Le  Seure,  Detroit,  Mich. 

Mary  Antoinette  Ramsdell,  Manistee,  Mich. 

"The  poorest  service  is  repaid  with  thanks." 
Essay:     "Superstitions  in  the  Light  of  Science." 
Supe:     Bertha  Hayden,  East  Hartford,  Conn. 

Anna  Masten  Rouse,  Rochester,  N.  Y. 

"Still  waters  run  deep." 
Essay :     "St.  Cecilia  In  Art." 

Supe:     Constance  Erdman,  Allentown,  Pa. 

Mary  Wendell  Upham,  Newtonville,  Mass. 

"Neat  as  a  pin,  blooming  as  a  rose." 
Essay :     "Zenobia." 

Supe:     Marie  Gilbert,  Cincinnati,  O. 

Elizabeth  Ball  Welty,  Bloomington,  111. 

"Who  are  a  little  wise,  the  best  fools  be." 
Essay:     "The  Genius  of  Sidney  Lanier." 
Supe:     Sarah  Soule,  Freeport,  Me. 

Kate  Northall  Weldon,  Emporia,  Kan. 

"A  member  of  the  Choir  Invisible." 
Essay :     "Joan  of  Arc." 
Supe :    Elizabeth  Thorne,  Gardiner,  Me. 

— — ♦      m 

Knowledge  is  power. — Bacon, 
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The  Banquet,  June  6. 


THE  annual  banquet  given  by  the  Lasel- 
lia Club  and  the  S.  D.  Society  to  the 
members  of  the  Senior  Class,  was  a  com- 
plete success.  There  was  a  score  of  "old 
girls"  present,  Club  members  in  former 
years,  who  were  cordially  welcomed  to  the 
festivities.  At  nine  o'clock,  after  an  in- 
formal reception,  the  banquet  was  served. 
There  were  almost  a  hundred  seated  at  the 
tables,  which  were  arranged  to  radiate  from 
one  central  table,  where  sat  ifehe  guests  of 
honor.  The  delicious  repast  was  well  served, 
and  the  dainty  menu  cards,  which  contained 
space  for  autographs,  made  continuous  trips 
from  one  to  another. 

MENU. 

Bouillon 

Broiled  Chicken  (Water  Cress) 

Olives 

Delmonico  Potatoes 

Rolls 

Lettuce  and  Tomato  Salad 

Salted  Almonds 

Strawberries  and  Cream 

Ices  Creams 

Cakes  Assorted  Candies 

Coffee 

With  the  last  course  came  the  toasts. 
Frances  Leavitt,  S.  D.,  made  a  verv  graceful 
toast  mistress,  and  introduced  first,  Kitty 
Clemens,  Lasellia,  who  made  the  address  of 
welcome.  Its  cleverness  and  spice  of  hu- 
mor won  great  applause,  and  the  Class  of  '02 
was  toasted  with  a  will. 

Joanna  Deering,  Lasellia,  responded  for 
the  Seniors  in  a  very  happy  manner.  Then 
Ella  Ebeling,  S.  D.,  gave  a  glimpse  of  "La- 
sell  in  2000,  A.  D."  Of  all  the  great  im- 
provements upon  the  familiar  scenes  there, 
the  most  curious  was  in  the  morning  exer- 
cise. Instead  of  "Prepare  to  stand — rise — 
march,"  heard  now  in  the  chapel,  the  daily 
command  was  given  from  the  court  of  the 


flying-machines,  "Prepare  to  fly — flap  your 
wings — roost" ! 

When  Josephine  Haley,  Lasellia,  quoted 
from  the  "Diary  of  a  Lasell  Girl,"  the  per- 
sonal interest  evinced  by  each  hearer  proved 
that  much  the  same  daily  joys,  troubles  and 
— sins,  belong  to  each  one  of  us  at  Lasell. 

"The  Skylark"  is  a  bird  well  known  to  us 
all,  and  to  it,  as  emblematic  of  our  "high- 
flying" upper  class-women,  Lena  Armstrong, 
S.  D.,  addressed  her  toast : 

Hail  to  thee,  blithe  Seniors! 
"Birds"  ye  surely  art 

With  your  staid  demeanors, 
Covering  o'er  with  art 

The  world  of  fun  and  mischief  abounding  in  your 
heart. 

With  the  Faculty's  blessing 
Do  you  leave  this  roof. 

No  more  stray  wild  guessing 
Concerning  Beowulf, 
Or  other  brilliant  statements  of  self  deluding  truth. 

In  the  midst  of  pleasures 
That  to  the  world  belong, 

You'll  miss  the  deep-toned  measures 
Of  our  rising  gong, — 

But  we  fear  that  your  regret  '11  be  neither  deep  nor 
long. 

With  your  Senior  "permits" 
You  escaped  all  frown; 

How  you'll  miss  the  choice  hits 
Aimed  at  low-necked  gowns, 

And  Sat'rday  evening  "cousins"  from  far-off  western 
towns. 

Every  room  and  hall-way 
With  our  tones  resound; 

Prima  Donnas,  they  say, 
At  Lasell  abound, — 

How    oft    have    you    wished    those    Prima    Donnas 
drowned. 

With  a  sense  of  floating, 
Walk  like  Prussia's  queen, 

Oh  how  you  are  gloating 
(Tho'  your  feelings  well  you  screen) 
To  think  of  how  the  world  will  wonder  at  all  you've 
heard  and  seen. 

Higher  than  all  others 
In  the  old  Crow's  Nest, 
You  to  climb  above  us 
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Always  did  your  best, — 

Gained  the  name  of  black-birds — yet  deemed  it  but  a 

jest. 

Teach  us  half  the  madness 
That  your  brains  must  know ; 

There  would  be  such  gladness 
Our  hearts  would  overflow 
If  we  did  one  half  the  things  you  are  doing  now ! 

Edith  McClure,  Lasellia,  toasted  "Callers 
at  Lasell,"  and  after  a  song  by  Bessie  Draper, 
S.  D.,  Winifred  Knight,  Lasellia,  spoke  of 
"Senior  Privileges."  A  number  of  "old 
girls"  and  honorary  members  were  called 
upon  for  impromptu  speeches,  all  of  whom 
expressed  the  pleasure  experienced  in  revisit- 
ing their  Alma  Mater,  and  the  enjoyment  of 
the  evening. 

Helen  Howes',  S.  D.,  farewell  toast 
brought  with  it  a  shade  of  sadness,  and  the 
remembrance  that  this  was  indeed  a  parting : 

The  time  has  now  come  to  say  good-bye.  We,  the 
Seniors,  thank  you  for  the  delightful  time  you  have 
given  us  on  this,  one  of  our  last  evenings  at  Lasell. 
You  have  extended  to  us  a  royal  welcome,  we  have 
had  a  feast  of  wit  and  gladness,  and  the  memory  of 
this  evening  will  linger  with  us  long.  It  is  sad 
to  say  farewell,  especially  when  it  means  parting  for- 
ever from  school  life,  and  the  strong  friendships  that 
we  have  formed  while  here.  It  is  almost  impossible 
to  realize  the  full  meaning  of  farewell,  for  the  mem- 
ory of  the  good  times  we  have  enjoyed,  and  are  still 
enjoying,  keeps  us  from  feeling  that  the  end  has  really 
come.  We  try  to  console  ourselves  in  thinking  that 
there  is  a  probability  of  our  meeting  again,  perhaps 
not  as  a  body,  but  as  individuals,  for  this  world  is 
very  small  after  all. 

But  in  spite  of  all  our  good  cheer  we  cannot  help 
thinking  of  what  Byron  said — 

"Farewell — 
For  in  that  word,  that  fatal  word  howe'er 
We  promise,  hope,  believe,  there  breathes  despair." 

But  we  will  not  say  "farewell" — but  rather  use  the 
good  old  Saxon  word  "good-bye" — in  the  good  old 
meaning,  "God  be  with  you,"  and  may  "God  bless  you 
every  one." 

Thus  did  the  festivities  of  the  evening 
end.  Before  they  separated  the  S.  D.  sisters 
joined  in  their  S.  D.  song. 


Drill  Day. 


THE  weather  being  very  unfavorable  on 
Saturday,  June  7,  it  was  necessary  to 
hold  the  Annual  Prize  Drill  in  the  gym- 
nasium. This  was  most  unfortunate,  as  the 
lack  of  space  made  it  impossible  for  many  to 
see.  However  those  who  could  see  are  un- 
animous in  their  opinions  that  the  drill  was 
one  of  the  best.  Music  was  furnished  by 
the  Waltham  Band,  and  the  program  was  as 
follows : 

Company  B  ,  Drill. 
Captain  Chase. 

Company  A  Drill. 
Captain  Duncan. 

Junior  Prize  Squad. 
Captain  Mallory. 

Company  C  Foil  Exhibition. 
Captain  Mallory. 

Senior  Prize  Drill. 
Adjutant  Fuller. 

The  Battalion  Drill  was  to  have  come  last, 
but  the  smallness  of  the  gymnasium  did  not 
allow  of  giving  it. 

Prize  Winners  Were: 

School  Banner. — Company  A. 

Senior  Squad. — Sergeanit  Marie  Biddle. 

Honorable  Mention. — Sergeant  Fonnie 
Davis. 

Junior  Squad  First  Prize. — Katherine 
Jenckes. 

Junior  Squad,  2nd  Prize. — Bertha  Man- 
chester. 

Junior  Squad,  Honorable  Mention. — Ellen 
McGrew. 

Foil  Drill,  1st  Prize. — Adj.  Bessie  Fuller. 

Foil  Drill,  2nd  Prize. — Ser.  Major  Lena 
Armstrong. 

Foil  Drill,  3rd  Prize. — Captain  Duncan. 

The  following  acted  as  judges :  Captain 
Cutting,  M.  V.  M.,  Maiden;  Captain  Sweet- 
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ser,  M.  V.  M.,  Everett;  Lieutenant  Hillman, 
M.  V.  M.,  Everett.  Colonel  Darling  was 
unable  to  be  present,  so  Captain  Cutting 
awarded  the  prizes. 

m       m 

Our  Queer  Language. 

When  the  English  tongue  speak 

Why  is  "break"  not  rhymed  with  "freak"? 

Will  you  tell  me  why  'tis  true 

We  say  "sew"  but  likewise  "few"  ? 

And  the  maker  of  a  verse 

Cannot  cap  his  "horse"  with  "worse"? 

"Beard"  sounds  not  the  same  as  "heard" ; 

"Cord"  is  different  from  "word" ; 

"Cow"  is  cow,  but  "low"  is  low; 

"Shoe"  is  never  rhymed  with  "foe". 

Think  of  "hose,"  and  "dose",  and  "lose"; 

And  of  "goose" — and  yet  of  "choose". 

Think  of  "comb",  and  "tomb"  and  "bomb" ; 

"Doll"  and  "roll" ;  and  "home"  and  "some". 

And  since  "pay'  is  rhymed  with  "say", 

Why  not  "paid"  with  "said"  I  pray? 

We  have  "blood,"  and  "food,"  and  "good" ; 

"Mould"   is   not   pronounced   like  "could". 

Wherefore  "done",  but  "gone"  and  "lone"? 

Is  there  any  reason  known? 

And  in  short,  it  seems  to  me 

Sounds  and  letters  disagree ! 

— Selected. 


Personals. 

— Katherine  Pennell  Price  of  Marion, 
Ind.,  announces  the  advent,  on  June  6,  of 
Pennell  Cox  Price,  who  has  set  up  in  busi- 
ness at  714  Spencer  avenue. 

— Anna  Warner  says  that  she  didn't  have 
so  many  of  the  old  girls  at  the  Washington 
Lasell  Luncheon  as  she  expected,  but  they 
had  such  a  good  time  that  their  enthusiasm 
will  spread  and  bring  together  at  least  twice 
the  number  another  time. 


— Ella  Wilson  spent  a  few  days  in  Wash- 
ington during  one  of  her  trips  this  winter, 
and  had  a  nice  visit  with  Anna  Warner. 
Elizabeth  Warnock  Vandenbark  was  there 
with  her  father,  who  is  in  the  Senate.  Ella 
says  that  Blanche  Kelley  writes  her  of  the 
engagement  of  Florence  Ray. 

— Louise  LeHuray,  class  of  '81,  spent  a 
Sabbath  in  June  with  her  school  friend,  Mrs. 
Higgins.  She  looks  well,  and  is  happy  with 
her  work  as  librarian  at  Summit,  N.  J. 

— Ruth  Rishell,  '99,  has  been  teaching  at 
Waban  school,  and  is  engaged  to  Rev.  P.  L. 
Frick  of  Somerville,  Mass. 

— Lila  Warren  of  Brooklyn  has  been  tak- 
ing- the  Normal  Kindergarten  course  at 
Adelphi  College,  and  is  expecting  next  year 
to  go  into  the  work  in  earnest.  She  hears 
from  Gertrude  Gleason  Shepard  and  from 
Georgie  Adams.  Intimates  that  Georgie 
Adams  has  found  a  man,  which  doesn't  ap- 
pear on  our  records,  and  ought  to. 

— Nellie  Chase  Rich  has  executed  a  start- 
ling manoeuvre.  Dr.  Rich  has  joined  the 
regular  army,  and  is  quartermaster  of  the 
hospital  connected  with  the  Presidio,  San 
Francisco.  We  warrant  that  changes  the 
looks  of  things  for  little  Nellie.  One  jump 
from  the  Atlantic  shore  to  the  Pacific.  She 
says  she  enjoys  army  life.  Pulls  the  scales 
at  124  pounds.  Never  was  so  well  in  her 
life.  Has  called  on  Winnie  Boss,  who  is 
in  Paris,  and  informs  us  that  "Nell  Cleave- 
land  is  to  become  Mr.  B.'s  son's  sister-in-law 
in  September." 

— Mrs.  Mamie  Adams  Hodgman,  Sara- 
toga Springs,  New  York,  reminds  us,  by  a 
thoughtful  invitation  to  the  exercises,  that 
she  has  a  son,  William  A.,  old  enough  to 
graduate  from  the  High  School,  which  we 
wouldn't  have  believed  if  we  hadn't  seen  it 

in  print. 

— Harriett  and  Carrie  Foss  are  ardent 
Christian  Scientists. 
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— Mary  Smith  sends  a  nice  letter  full  of  ings  in  Elizabeth's  room,  and  that  I  like.      I 

good  news  about  herself,  but  "it  isn't  for  the  wish   more  Lasell  mothers    would  think  of 

Leaves/''  that.       Emma  Grant  and  her  sister,  Anna, 

— Margie   Schuberth  in  a  cordial  letter  are  visiting  her. 

gives  us  an  interesting  item  of  news.       She  — "Kareless  Katherine"  has  been  found, 

says  that  Greta  Stearns  Kinsey  has  a  small  She  lives  in  Littleton,  Alabama.       Her  last 

son  almost  three  weeks  old  now.       We  all  name  is  Mason-Coupland.         She  writes  a 

rejoice  with  Mrs.  Greta.       Margie  was  ex-  nice  letter,  and  is  forgiving  and  friendly,  and 

pecting  a  visit  from  Louise  Hubbard,  whom  asserts  that  Ithe  hotel  should  have  known 

she  had  not  seen  for  four  years.  where  she  went.      Mr.  Coupland  is  assistant 

— Bess  Bailey  says  that  her  California  trip  engineer  on  the  Southern  Railroad,  and  is 
was  delightful !  In  Denver,  on  her  return,  building  a  line  to  some  extensive  coal  fields 
she  saw  Clara  Heath,  the  Bucknum  girls  and  near  Littleton,  (which  is  fifteen  miles  from 
Katherine  Pierce  Martin  in  Council  Bluffs;  Birmingham),  so  naturally  they  live  there 
Julia  Tulleys,  Ellen  Siedentopf  Haas  and  for  the  time  being.  They  are  keeping  house 
Frances  Bowman  and  Helen  Holman  Moore  and  go  often  into  Birmingham,  and  on  va- 
in Chicago.  She  stayed  with  Helen  a  few  ri0us  excursions.  I  am  sure  she  won't  ob- 
days.  ject  if  I  quote  one  sentence.      "Of  all  of  my 

— Sophie  White  Locke  sends  us  a  fine  four  years  at  Lasell  I  look  back  upon  the 
photograph  of  herself  with  her  two  children,  cooking  classes  as  being  as  useful  as  any- 
John  Low,  Jr.,  and  Fletcher  Collard.  It  thing  taught  there.  There  are  times  when 
seems  like  a  look  into  other  years.  Sophie  a  WOrnan  has  to  know  how  to  cook,  and  I 
hasn't  changed  to  amount  to  anything,  but  nnd  that  I  know  much  more  about  it,  having 
in  ithis  picture  she  seems  to  be  giving  most  learned  the  practical  side  at  school.  Don't 
of  her  attention  to  Fletcher.  John  Low,  ev€r  do  away  with  that  course." 
Jr.,  looks  a  little  sad  because  his  mother  has  — The  Principal  spent  a  delightful  evening 
turned  her  back  on  him;  but  that  is  the  with  Esther  Bridgman  Lane  and  her  hus- 
way,  one  baby  puts  another's  nose  out  of  band,  the  Superintendent  of  the  Boston  In- 
joint,  sane  Hospital,— a  pretty  good  berth  for  so 

Ella  Ampt  Hamann  writes  a  good  let-  yOUng  a  man — and  Mrs.  Minnie  Strickland 

ter  from  her  home  in  Cleveland,  66 1  Pros-  Whitney,  who  had  been  Mrs.  Lane's  guest 

pedt  street,  to  which  she  has  returned  since  for  some  weeks.      How  much  a  wise  use  of 

I  saw  her  in  Cincinnati.       There  is  consid-  the   experience  of  life   has  bettered   these 

erable  in  it  about  "Elizabeth,"  but  we  can  «giris"  0f  so  little  while  ago  you  will  hardly 

easily  understand  that  in  a  young  mother  beiieve.    Mrs.  Esther's  three  boys,  Air,  Wa- 

and  it  is  really  very  interesting.       She  was  ter>  (and  t  SUpp0se  the  other  is  Fire),  were 

interested  in  the  pamphlet  about  spending-  promising  elements. 

money  for  girls.      She  is  going  to  have  Eliz-  —Josephine  West  writes   a  good  letter 

abeth  fixed  all  right  in  that  respect.      I  no-  from  the  "nrst  landing  place  of  the  Pil- 

tice  the  mothers  do  pretty  well  with  the  first  grims>»  and  sends  her  best  wishes  for  the 

children,  but  get  easier  after  two  or  three  Commencement  season.        She  thinks  the 

have  been  straightened  out.       She  is  going  leaves  is  quite  an  institution.       She  had  a 

to  begin  right  away  Ito  put  artistic  surround-  letter  £rom  Marie  Brotherton,  who  is  now 
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Mrs.  E.  H.  Creps,  M.  D.,  Westminster,  O., 
and  has  two  children,  aged  four  and  one.  She 
writes  thalt  Ruby  Whitney  is  compelled  to 
spend  a  good  deal  of  time  in  sanitariums. 
That  is  too  bad.  She  thinks  we  must  have 
a  very  bright  set  of  girls  here  this  year,  judg- 
ing from  the  school  paper  and  musical  circu- 
lars. 

— Martha  List  Murray  writes  in  a  very 
happy  vein  from  her  home  in  Baltimore. 
She  says  Maudie  Stone  has  called  on  her,  but 
doesn't  mention  other  Baltimore  Lasell  girls 
yet.  She  was  sorry  to  be  prevented,  by  a 
planned  home-going,  from  the  Washington 
Lasell  Luncheon  on  ithe  28th. 

— Elizabeth  Mizner  writes  from  her  home 
in  Knoxville  that  the  ill  health  which  made 
her  leave  school,  and  which  was  supposed  to 
be  due  to  the  Southern  girl  rinding  it  hard 
to  gelt  used  to  the  Northern  food,  wasn't  due 
to  that  cause  at  all,  nor  to  the  climate,  but  to 
another  source,  from  which  she  is  now  en- 
tirely free.  She  would  like  to  come  back  to 
finish  her  work,  but  her  mother  thinks  five 
years  from  home  is  enough,  with  which  we 
have  a  good  deal  of  sympathy,  although  we 
should  like  to  see  her  back. 

— Engagement  announced  of  Grace  M. 
Tirrell,  to  Ernest  L.  Whitney  of  Boston. 

— Miss  Eva  Raymond  entertained  all  the 
members  of  ithe  class  of  1900  present  at 
Commencement  this  year.  We  went  out  to 
her  home  in  Salem,  Wednesday,  June  11, 
and  were  delightfully  entertained  at  lun- 
cheon. Seven  members  were  present  out 
of  our  fifteen,  Helen  Ramsdell,  Blanche 
Gardner,  Amy  Kotthe,  Agnes  Flaherty,  Alice 
Ashley  and  Edith  Bailey.  We  spoke  of  ab- 
sent members,  wished  most  heartily  all  were 
with  us  and  sent  a  telegram  to  our  presi- 
dent, Katharine  White.  After  lunch  we 
had  some  songs  from  Eva  and  Agnes,  and 
some  banjo  and  mandolin  music.      After  this 


fine  afternoon  we  started  back  and  unani- 
mously voted  it  a  most  fitting  end  for  an  un- 
usually pleasant  Commencement. 

— In  a  pretty  parsonage  at  Irvington-on- 
the-Hudson,  the  two  small  sons  of  Polly 
Stebbins  Ingham  and  Nelly  Packard  Draper 
have  become  fast  friends,  while  their  moth- 
ers have  visited  and  talked  over  old  times — 
(that  is  when  Polly's  wee  daughter  did  not 
claim  their  attention.  Mrs.  Stebbins  has 
recently  come  to  make  her  home  with  her 
daughter. 

The  engagement  of  Miss  Clara  Austin  to 
Dr.  Winslow  has  been  announced.  We  are 
glad  to  know,  in  spite  of  some  talk  of  other 
plans,  that  both  will  continue  their  work  at 
Lasell,  Dr.  Winslow  as  head  teacher. 


Marriages. 

— Zella  Vina  Robinson,  to  Mr.  Otto  Fit- 
zalan  Hakes,  on  Wednesday  evening,  the 
fourth  of  June,  at  six  o'clock,  1353  Highland 
street,  Columbus,  Ohio.  At  home  after 
July  1,  Dunkirk,  N.  Y. 

— Annie  Coleman  Willis  ito  Dr.  William 
Mithcefer,  on  Wednesday  evening,  the 
fourth  of  June  at  eight  o'clock,  First  Christ- 
ian Church,  Winchester,  Ky. 

— Eleanor  May  Davis,  to  Mr.  William 
Wells  Tyler,  on  Wednesday  evening,  June 
fourth,  Auburndale,  Mass. 

— Helen  Billings  Morris  to  Mr.  Jay  Clark, 
Jr.,  on  Thursday  evening,  the  twelfth  of 
June,  Grinnell,  Iowa. 

— Miss  Lee  Lufkin,  to  Mr.  William  Jurian 
Raula,  on  Wednesday,  June  fourth,  Grace 
Church  Chapel,  New  York.  At  home  af- 
ter October  15,  Pope  Bldg.,  Boston. 

— Lotta  Julia  Proctor,  to  Hannibal  Ham- 
lin Chapman,  July  2,  at  Waterville,  Me. 

— Abbie  Gertrude  Hartwell,  to  William 
Orr  Ludlow,  on  Tuesday,  June  the  tenth, 
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E vans-ton,  111.       After  October  i,  127  Wal- 
nut street,  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

— Bertha  Louise  Metcalf,  to  Clarence  L. 
Gam  well  (bro.  of  our  Mabel)  at  Plainville, 
Mass.,  June  18.  Mabel  was  maid  of  honor, 
and  Alice  Dresser  and  Grace  Tirrell  were 
bridesmaids. 


Former  Pupils  at  Commencement. 

Nellie  Alderman,  Framingham ;  Alice  Ashley,  '00, 
Norwood,  N.  Y. ;  Edith  Bailey,  '00,  Streator,  111.; 
Florence  Brewer,  Duluth,  Minn. ;  Rosalie  Bennett, 
Norwich,  Conn. ;  Isabel  Bowers,  Woburn ;  Mrs. 
Martha  Ladd  Burton,  Waterbury,  Conn.;  Elinor 
Chamberlayne,  Cazenovia,  N.  Y. ;  Mrs.  Eleanor  Clapp 
Drinkwater,  '95,  Braintree;  Lucy  Curtis,  Rockland; 
Ruth  Crouch,  Erie,  Penn. ;  Ursula  Cushman ;  Mrs. 
Carlos  Cushing,  '73,  Boston;  Sarah  Dyer,  Collinsville, 
Conn.;  Mrs.  F.  F.  Davidson,  Auburndale;  Agnes 
Flaherty,  '00,  Massena,  N.  Y. ;  Mildred  Faxon,  Kan- 
sas City,  Mo. ;  Blanche  Gardner,  '99,  Wilkesbarre, 
Pa. ;  Mrs.  Gorham  D.  Gilman,  '57,  Newton ;  Edith 
Harris,  Newark,  N.  J.;  Myrtle  Hewson,  '99,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. ;  Helen  Harris,  Lombard,  111. ;  Clarissa 
Hammond,  Lyons,  N.  Y. ;  Mrs.  Maude  Oliver  Hard- 
ing, '89,  E.  Saugus;  Mrs.  Alice  Linscott  Hall,  St. 
Louis,  Mo. ;  Sara  Hayden,  '95,  E.  Hartford,  Conn. ; 
Alice  Jenckes,  '99,  Nayatt  Point,  R.  I. ;  Georgie  Lord, 
Irvington,  N.  Y. ;  Clara  Lewis,  Glenwood  Springs, 
Col. ;  Sue  T.  Lair,  New  Castle,  Pa. ;  Grace  Loud,  '95, 
Everett ;  Ethel  Loud,  '96,  Everett ;  Mabel  Martin,  '01, 
Springfield,  O. ;  Sue  Marsh,  Providence,  R.  I. ;  Kittie 
Moses,  Saco,  Me.;  Katherine  McCoy,  '01,  Kane,  Pa.; 
Jessie  Macmillan,  Auburndale ;  Hazel  North,  Rond- 
out,  N.  Y. ;  Lillie  Rose  Potter,  Boston ;  Leo  Piper, 
Sidney,  O. ;  Mrs.  Alice  Taylor  Potter,  Newton  Cen- 
tre; Eva  Raymond,  '00,  Salem;  Helen  Ramsdell,  '00, 
Woburn;  Nellie  Richards,  '93,  Groton;  Mabel  Saw- 
yer Rogers,  '95,  So.  Braintree ;  Maritta  Sisson,  '99, 
Binghamton,  N.  Y. ;  Ethel  Smith,  '99,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.;  Marian  Stafford,  Fall  River;  Lucy  Sargeant, 
'91,  Rome,  N.  Y. ;  Ruth  Talcott,  Talcottville,  Conn.; 
Julia  Tarbox,  Chelsea;  Lelia  Walker,  '01,  Milford; 
Lida  Walter,  New  Britain,  Conn. ;  Bertha  Warren, 
Worcester ;  Ethel  Walton,  '99,  Skowhegan,  Me. ;  My- 
ra  Louise  Davis,  Cambridge ;  Mary  B.  Vance,  Cam- 
bridge; Mrs.  Amie  Kelly  Adams,  Haverhill;  Annie 
E.  Richards,  '95,  Weymouth;  Mrs.  Geo.  R.  Felt,  '93, 
Peabody ;  Mrs.  F.  G  Merrick,  '56,  Walpole ;  Mary  P. 
Jones,  '56,  Newton;  Mrs.  H.  E.  Carpenter,  '56,  Ne- 
mure,  Kokkaido,  Japan;  M.  E.  Stone,  '56,  Newton 
Centre;  Marion  Safford,  Sharon;  Helen  Rishell,  '95, 
Newtonville;  Harriett  G.  Scott,  '94,  Wyoming,  111.; 
Mrs.  Grace  Perkins  Patillo,  '77,  Gloucester;  Martha 


B.  Lucas,  '60,  Boston;  Mabel  Edna  French,  New 
York, ;  Mary  C.  Merrill,  Framingham ;  Katherine 
Esty,  Framingham ;  Mrs.  Mabel  Currie  Hill,  '99,  Nor- 
walk,  Conn.;  Charlotte  A.  K.  Bancroft,  '57,  Welles- 
ley  Hills;  Mrs.  Flora  Drew  Sampson,  '57,  Newton; 
Mrs.  Sophy  Cummings  Stearns,  '62,  Ware;  Mrs.  Ro- 
sella  Perkins  Cook,  '66,  Natick;  Mrs.  Carrie  Kendig 
Kellogg,  '79,  Brookline;  Mrs.  Annie  Kendig  Peirce, 
'80,  Brookline;  Mary  P.  Witherbee,  '92,  Newton; 
Florence  Pooler,  '01,  Wellesley;  Mary  L.  Merrill, 
Exeter,  N.  H. ;  Mary  Taylor  Butterfield,  Waltham. 


Gymnasium    Statistics. 


Average: 
Weight, 
Height, 
Lung  capacity, 
Strength  of  back, 
<<  <<  chest, 


Sept.  1901. 
II414  lbs. 
5  ft.  4.64  in. 
152.77  cu.  in. 
90.18  kilos. 
27.42  kilos. 


MAY,  1902 
124  lbs. 
5  ft.  4.84  in. 
161.52  cu.  in. 
111.74  kilos. 
30.62  kilos. 

"  "  r.  forearm,     23.37  kilos.  25.25  kilos. 

"  <<  1.  forearm,      19.53  kilos.  21.41  kilos. 

Number   of    pupils    incapacitated   for   gymnasium 

work  during  the  year,     .....         3 
Number  of  pupils  in  the  gymnasium  during  the 

school  year, 130 

Strongest  Pupil,  May,  1902, 
Frances  Leavitt. 

Age,  18  years. 

Weight,  124)^  lbs. 

Lung  capacity,  230  cu.  in. 

Strength  of   back,  160  kilos. 

"  chest,  39  kilos. 

"  right  forearm,  31  kilos. 

«  left  forearm,  28  kilos. 

Height,  5  ft.  6.8  in. 

Tallest  pupil,  5  ft.  9.2  in. 

Heaviest  weight,  196  lbs. 

Lightest  weight,  72%  lbs. 

Greatest  gain  in  weight,  40)^  lbs. 

Greatest  gain  in  strength,  Miss  F.  Smith,         126  kilos 

Next  greatest  gain  in  strength,  Miss  A.  L.  Nash, 

120  kilos 

Number  of  pupils  gained  in  all  strength  tests,  48. 
Number  of  pupils  lost  in  all  strength  tests,  none. 


Showers. 


THERE  is  a  pretty  and  interesting  cus- 
tom in  vogue  in  the  Central  states 
which  is  not  so  well  known  in  the  East — 
that  of  "showering"  a  bride.  The  week 
before   the   wedding,    dances,    dinners   and 
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other  social  functions  are  frequently  given 
for  the  bride-to-be  and  the  bridal  party,  and 
one  or  more  "showers"  are  now  quite 
necessary  to  complete  the  festivities.  They 
usually  occur  in  the  afternoon,  and  are  giv- 
en by  a  friend  of  the  bride  and  all  her  lady 
friends  are  invited.  The  most  popular, 
perhaps,  is  the  linen  shower.  Each  guesit 
brings  or  sends  a  piece  of  linen,  embroidery, 
a  handsome  handkerchief,  Battenberg  or 
other  lace,  table  linen,  or  a  dainty  piece  of 
fancy-work — simple  or  elaborate  as  the 
donor  may  wish. 

But  there  are  also  china  showers,  and 
kitchen  showers,  pillow,  parcel,  and  book 
showers.  A  granite  shower,  recently  at- 
tended, was  an  unusually  delightful  affair. 
It  was  given  in  the  evening,  and  the  guests, 
all  in  full  dress,  were  a  crowd  of  young 
people,  well  acquainted  with  each  other, 
which  made  it  all  the  merrier.  The  invita- 
tions requested  each  one  to  bring  some  ar- 


ticle of  granite  ware  for  the  new  home,  ac- 
companied by  an  original  verse  or  poem. 
Some  of  the  latter  made  it  quite  exciting 
for  the  prospective  bride-groom,  who  was 
obliged  to  assist  his  lady  in  unwrapping  the 
parcels,  and  to  read  the  "poetry"  aloud  to 
the  whole  company. 

There  were  pans  and  kettles,  large  and 
small,  and  coffee  and  tea  pots,  and  cups,  and 
skillets,  and  everything  conceivable  in  the 
way  of  granite  ware — blue,  white,  gray  and 
brown. 

One  young  fellow  brought  a  little  stew 
pan,  to  which  was  attached  the  following 
literary  gem : 

"My  muse,  she  has  forsook  me; 

In  her  smile  I  never  bask ; 
And  all  that  I  can  say  is, 

This  is  a  most  stew-pan-dous  task." 

The  song  of  a  dainty  frying-pan  told  of 
its  possibilities  in  the  way  of  cookery,  and 
referred  to  bread  and  cheese  and  kisses  be- 
ing but  bachelor's  fare,  and  ended  with  these 
words  of  advice: 

"Then  sing  a  song  o'  frying-pan, 
Its  glories  ne'er  forget ; 


Blanket  Wraps 

For  the  Nursery. 
For  the  Sick  Room. 
For  the  Bath. 

For  Steamer  Traveling. 
For  the  Railway  Carriage. 
For  Yachting. 

For  Men,  Women,  Children  and  th9 
Baby,  $2.75  to  $35,  with  Hood  and 
Girdle  complete. 


Ladies'  Shirt  and  Golf  Waists, 
$5.00  to  $20.00. 

From  Madras,  Oxfords,  Cheviots,  Fren  h 
Percales,  English  and  French  Flannels, 
Silk  and  Moire  Poplin. 


A  Special  Department  for 

Ladies'  Golf  Waists, 
Bicycle  and  Golf  Skirts, 
Entire  Golfing  Suits. 

GOLF  CLUBS, 
GOLF  BALLS  and 
CADDY  BAGS. 


NOYES  BROS. 

Washington  and  Summer  Streets, 

BOSTON.  Mass.,  U.  S.  A. 
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But  your  bread  and  cheese  and  kisses 
Take  between  meals  yet." 

A  long-handled,  blue  and  white  spoon  was 

accompanied  by  the  following  verses : 

Spoons. 

(Where  and  Hoiv  Made.) 
When  the  summer  night's  are  balmy. 

And  the  silver  star  lights  shine, 
By  a  river  still  and  calmy. 

That  has  ceased  its  daylight  rhyme, — 
Yonder  in  the  willow  shade,  lies  a  boat  for  two ; 
There  might  some  good  spoons  be  made  I  think,  don't 

you  ? 
Or  again  where  lacing  branches 

Overhang  a  winding  lane, 
And  a  mossy  log  there  chances 

Round  which  fairy  moonbeams  reign, 
Here  must  care  and  sorrow  fade,  'neath  fair  Luna's 

spell, 
And  why  here  may  spoons  be  made,  can  you  tell  ? 
But  come  not  alone  to  seek  them 

To  the  river's  willow  shade ; 
Or  the  moon-enchanted  stillness 

Of  the  lane,  where  spoons  are  made ; 
You  must  bring  a  maiden  with  you 

Who  has  deep  and  dreamy  eyes, 
And  a  mouth  of  smiles  and  dimples 

That  all  firm  resolve  defies ; 
And  before  you  know  it  soon — 

If  she  let  you  snatch  a  kiss — 
You  yourself  will  be  a  spoon 

Just  like  this — 


BOSTON  &  ALBANY  RAILROAD. 

N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  R.  R.  Co.,  Lessee. 


The  Only  Double-Track  Route  from  Boston  to  Al- 
bany, Buffalo  and  the  West. 

Through  Trains  and  Pullman  Palace  Cars  to  New 
York    City ;  also  to  Albany  and  the  West. 


FORNEWYORKvia  SPRINGFIELD 

Lv.  9.00  a.  m.  except  Sunday. 
"  12.00  noon  except  Sunday. 
"    4.00  p.  m.  daily. 
"  11.00  p.  m.  daily. 

Pullman  Drawing  Room  Cars  on  day  trains. 
Pullman  Sleeping  Cars  on  night  trains. 
Dining  Car  on  4  p.  m.  train. 


FOR  ALBANY  AND  THE  WEST. 

Lv.  8.30  a.  m.  except  Sunday  for  Worcester,  Springfield,  Pittsfield,  Al- 
bany, Saratoga,  and  points  in  New  York  State. 

Lv.  10.45  a.  m.  daily,  Chicago  Special  for  Albany,  Syracuse,  Buffalo, 
Cleveland,  Toledo,  Chicago,  Cincinnati,  Indianapolis 
and  St.  Louis. 

Lv.  2.00  p.  m.  daily,  "  The  North  Shore  Limited,"  for  Albany,  Buffalo, 
Detroit  and  Chicago. 

Lv.  4.15  p.  m.  except  Sunday,  Chicago  Express  for  Albany,  Buffalo, 
Niagara  Falls,  Detroit  and  Chicago. 

Lv.  6.00  p.  m.  daily,  Western  Express  for  Rochester,  Buffalo,  Cleve- 
land, Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis. 

Lv.  8.00  p.  m.  daily,  Pacific  Express  for  Syracuse,  Rochester,  Buffalo, 
Cleveland,  Detroit,  Toledo  and  Chicago. 

Lv.  11.00  p.  m.  except  Saturday,  for  Albany  and  points  in  New  York 
State. 


Reservation  of  Berths,  etc.,  Made  at  Company's  Office,  366  Washington  St, 

A.  S.  HANSON,  General  Passenger  Agent. 
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A  Newspaper  Story. 


The  following  was  actually  seen  printed  in 
one  of  our  daily  papers  : 
4<^T^HE  joke  was  on  a  couple  of  us  stran- 
gers. When  we  drove  into  Auburn- 
dale  it  was  after  2  o'clock,  and  we  were  hun- 
gry. The  driver  didn't  know  the  exact  lo- 
cation of  the  Woodland  Park  Hotel,  so  the 
apothecary  told  him  to  cross  the  bridge,  and 
take  the  third  street  on  the  left.  He  fol- 
lowed directions,  and  came  to  a  street 
marked  'Woodland  Road.' 

"  'Ah,  we're  getting  "warm",  '  we  said. 
Looming  up  through  the  trees  a  large  build- 
ing was  seen.  Its  broad  verandas  were 
peopled  by  attractive-looking  young  women, 
while  singing  was  heard  in  one  or  two  of  the 
parlors.  We  paid  the  driver  and  dismissed 
him,  and  having  climbed  the  hill,  entered  the 
main  door.  The  young  ladies  looked  at  us 
rather  curiously,  but  that  act  didn't  phase  us. 

"Once  inside  the  building  we  started  on  a 
hunt  for  the  office,  and  we  were  cheered  by  a 
large  sign  of  'Welcome'  over  the  door  of  one 
of  the  rooms  at  the  end  of  the  corridor,  but 
no  office  was  visible.  Several  pleasant  par- 
lors were  passed,  and  we  were  still  looking 
for  the  office,  when  a  lady  approached  us  and 
asked :  'Were  you  looking  for  any  one  in 
particular'?  My  friend,  not  being  wise 
stammered  something  about  having  possibly 
made  a  mistake.  I,  however,  still  dense, 
complicated  the  situation  by  remarking :  'We 
were  wondering  if  we  were  late  for  dinner'  ? 
'Dinner'?  repeated  the  lady,  her  brow  con- 
tracting in  amazement. 

"A  glimmer  of  something  amiss  flashed 
into  my  head  about  this  time,  and  instead  of 
continning  to  play  at  cross-purposes,  as  we 
might  have  done,  I  brought  the  situation  to 
a  climax  by  asking:  'Isn't  this  the  Wood- 
land Park  Hotel'  ? 

"The  lines  in  the  lady's  forehead  disap- 


peared. She  looked  as  if  she  wanted  to 
laugh — but  she  didn't.  She  saw  two  hun- 
gry men  had  made  a  very  natural  mistake, 
and  she  sweetly  replied,  'Oh,  no;  this  is  La- 
sell  Seminarv'." 


The  Seniors  are  indebted  for  their  Class 
Day  songs  to  the  efforts  of  Miss  Lotta  Hew- 
son.  Miss  Florence  Ebersole  and  Miss  Laura 
Chase,  who  constituted  a  committee  ap- 
pointed to  prepare  them.  In  all  but  the  last 
song  the  tuneful  music  of  the  "Show-Girl" 
is  employed  with  good  effect. 

The  Class  of  '02  presented  a  handsome  sil- 
ver candlestick  to  Mrs.  Blanche  C.  Martin, 
as  a  token  of  their  appreciation  of  her  help- 
ful interest  in  the  Class  Day  preparations. 


Be  noble !  and  the  nobleness  that  lies 
In  other  men,  sleeping,  but  never  dead, 
Will  rise  in  majesty  to  meet  thine  own. 

— Lowell. 

The  Latest  Novelties  in 

Ladies'  5uits  apd 

Ladies'  Coat5 

are  displayed  in  our  beautiful 
Ladies'  Suit  Room,  adjoining 
our  Ladies'  Garment  Annex. 
Also,  in  our  Ivory  Room 

Ladies'  Underwear, 

Hosiery,  Gloves  and  Srjoe^ 


f\.  $\)uf(\ar)  8  Qo. 


Sburp&n  Corner,  Boston* 
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Business  Established  1817 


JOHN  H.  PRAY 
®.  SONS  CO.. 

Wholesale  a.nd  Reta.il  Dealers  in 

Carpets  and  Rvigs 

of  both  Foreign  and  Domestic  Manufacture ;  also 

Curtadns,  Draperies* 
Portieres 

and  all  descriptions  of  ohoioe 

Upholstery  Fabrics. 

IPP-Prices  always  moderate,' 


JOHN    H.    PRAY    <&    SONS   CO., 

Oldest  and  Largest  Carpet  House  in  jVetu  England, 
PRAY  BUILDING,  Opposite  Boylston  St., 

658  V  WASHINGTON  ST.,  BOSTON  *•  658 
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The    Best    is   none   too   good  for    a 

Lasell    girl. 

THE  BEST  IS  WHAT  SHE  CAN  GET  OF 


THIS  autograph  represents  perfection  of 
1  workmanship,  finest  materials  and  latest 
productions.  The  artistic  quality  of  the  work 
is  unsurpassed  and  is  guaranteed  to  be  the 
best  that  skill  can  produce. 


21  West  Street, 
Boston,    Mass. 
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Editorials. 

WHAT    a    mixture   and    conflicting   of  To  how  many  of  our  new  girls  does  "the 

emotions  is  found  at  the  opening  of  world  seem  dark  and  dreary"  at  this  time? 

school, — the  old  girls  fresh  from  vacation,  Yet  if  we  would  but  raise  the  curtain  from 

so  glad  to  meet  again  familiar  faces,  and  off  our  mind  and  heart,  and  gaze  forth  into 

once  more  visit  the  old  haunts;  the  new  girls  the  clear,  beautiful  sunlight,  why  there  is  so 


looking  forward  with  shy  pleasure,  scarcely 
to  be  distinguished  from  dread,  at  what  each 
succeeding  day  may  bring  forth.  For 
these  poor  young  fledglings  life  does  not  ap- 
pear all  one  rose  colored  dream, — in  fact  it 


much  to  be  grateful  for.  The  old  girls  seem 
distant  and  cold,  but  bless  your  heart,  they 
are  just  as  shy  and  frightened  as  you  are, 
and  some  of  them  a  little  more  so.  It  is 
dreadfully  hard,  (we  have  proved  it  by  ex- 


even  seems  a  little  lonesome,  with  no  moth-      perience  of  long  standing),  to  remember  all 


er  in  whom  to  confide  the  fears  and  doubts, 
no  father  to  laugh  reassuringly  at  all  the 
mistakes,  and  none  of  the  "wee  sma'  folk"  to 
set  the  world  all  straight  again  by  their  loyal, 
trusting,  wholly  lovable  little  ways. 


the  recitation  periods;  still  more  trying  to 
appear  at  breakfast  at  a  reasonable  hour,  and 
yet  not  have  a  tie  that  will  persist  in  mount- 
ing heavenward,  and  a  sleeve  cuff  dangling 
helplessly  in  the  air  with  the  forgotten  cuff- 
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links,  or  pins  peacefully  lying  on  the  dresser 
upstairs. 

Oh  girls!  there  are  scores  of  things  for 
which  we  can  take  you  by  the  hand  and  si- 
lently sympathize — but  remember,  instead  of 
brooding  over  all  these  manifold  trials  and 
tribulations  which  result  only  in  red  eyes  and 
a  long  letter  home  to  worry  the  good  people 
there,  remember  I  say,  those  few  lines  of 
our  Dr.  Holmes,  which  run  somthing  like 
this :  '  When  a  young  man  steps  up  to  that 
cross  old  fellow,  the  World,  and  grabs  him 
boldly  by  the  beard,  he  is  often  astonished 
at  its  coming  off  in  his  hands,  and  discovers 
it  was  only  put  on  to  frighten  off  timid  in- 
truders." 

m       m 

The  Universal  Habit. 

From  the  Los  Angeles  Herald. 
I  saw  her  go  shopping  in  stylish  attire; 

And  she  felt 

Of  her  belt 

At  the  back. 
Her  walk  was  as  free  as  a  springy  steel  wire, 
And  many  a  rubberneck  turned  to  admire 

As  she  felt 

Of  her  belt 

At  the  back. 
She  wondered  if  all  the  contraptions  back  there 
Were  fastened  just  right— 'twas  an  unceasing  care, 

So  she  felt 

Of  her  belt 

At  the  back. 
I  saw  her  at  church  as  she  entered  her  pew; 

And  she  felt 

Of  her  belt 

At  the  back. 
She  had  on  a  skirt  that  was  rustly  and  new 
And  didn't  quite  know  what  the  fastenings  might  do, 

So  she  felt 

Of  her  belt 

At  the  back. 
She  fidgeted  round  while  the  first  prayer  was  said, 
She  fumbled  about  while  the  first  hymn  was  read — 

Oh  she  felt 

Of  her  belt 

At  the  back. 
Jack  told  her  one  night  that  he  loved  her  like  mad ; 

And  she  felt 

For  her  belt 

At  the  back. 
She  didn't  look  sorry,  she  didn't  look  glad — 
She  looked  like  she  thought,  "Well,  that  wasn't  so 
bad." 

And  she  felt 

For  her  belt 

At  the  back. 
But— well,  I  don't  think  'twas  a  great  deal  of  harm, 
For  what  should  the  maiden  have  found  but  an  arm, 

When  she  felt 

For  her  belt 

At  the  back.  S.  W.  Gilliam. 


"If  girls  could  only  be  made  to  see  how 
their  silliness  looks  when  it  is  prolonged  be- 
yond its  time,  and  that  a  mother  should  be 
revered,  respected  and  honored  involuntar- 
ily, as  well  as  loved,  perhaps  they  would  feel 
more  responsibility  for  their  words." 

m       m 

The  White  Mountain  Excursion. 


Lasell  Seminary,  Auburndale,  Mass. 

Oct.  15,  1902. 
Dear  Schoolmates — 

We  left  Boston  Saturday  morning, 
September  27,  for  the  White  Mountains. 

It  was  raining  hard,  but  this  did  not  af- 
fect the  spirits  of  the  party  in  the  least,  for 
we  had  a  special  car  attached  to  the  end  of 
the  train,  cutting  us  off  from  the  other  pas- 
sengers, and  giving  us  more  freedom  to  en- 
joy ourselves. 

At  Plymouth,  N.  H.,  the  train  stopped  for 
fifty-five  minutes,  and  we  had  dinner  at  the 
Pemigiwasset  House.  Upon  reaching 
North  Woodstock  we  found  the  coaches 
waiting  for  us.  They  were  real  old 
fashioned  coaches,  painted  yellow,  with  seats 
on  top,  as  well  as  inside,  and  drawn  by  six 
horses. 

The  foliap-e  was  beautiful,  and  our  drive 
from  North  Woodstock  to  the  Profile 
House,  Franconia  Notch,  was  almost  entire- 
ly through  the  woods.  We  did  not  stop  at 
the  Flume  because  of  the  rain,  but  kept  on  to 
the  Profile  House. 

Our  drivers  were  very  kind  and  thought- 
ful in  pointing  out  places  of  interest,  and 
telling  us  the  romances  connected  with  them. 

Just  before  reaching  the  Profile  House  we 
had  a  splendid  view  of  the  "Old  Man  of  the 
Mountain,"  the  profile  of  a  man,  formed  by 
three  ledges  of  rock. 

We  were  all  sorry  to  have  our  coach  ride 
end  at  the  Profile  House,  and  would  liked  to 
have  gone  on  to  the  Mount  Pleasant  House 
in  the  same  way. 
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While  waiting  for  our  train,  we  walked 
to  Echo  Lake,  not  far  from  the  Profile 
House,  and  later  when  we  had  started  for 
Bethlehem  Junction,  the  conductor,  Mr. 
Whipple,  stopped  the  train  at  the  lake  and 
blew  the  whistle  that  we  might  hear  the 
echo.  We  were  futher  indebted  to  Mr. 
Whipple  for  punching  our  cards  with  the 
profile  of  the  "Old  Man  of  the  Mountain." 
I  believe  he  does  not  use  this  punch  on  all 
occasions. 

At  Bethlehem  Junction  we  took  the  train 
for  the  Mount  Pleasant  House,  and  when 
we  got  there  we  found  the  guests  waiting 
to  give  us  a  cordial  welcome. 

Mrs.  Stickney,  whose  husband  owns  both 
the  Mount  Pleasant  House  and  the  Mount 
Washington,  is  an  old  Lasell  girl,  and  every 
courtesy  was  shown  the  Lasell  party  during 
their  entire  visit. 

We  reached  there  Saturday  evening,  and 
found  the  dining-room  decorated  with  a  La- 
sell banner  and  many  college  flags. 

Sunday  morning  some  of  us  went  walk- 
ing, while  others  of  us  wrote  letters. 

Through  the  invitation  of  Mrs.  Stickney 
we  dined  at  the  Mount  Washington  House, 
the  beautiful  new  hotel  which  is  considered 
to  be  one  of  the  finest  hotels — that  is,  sum- 
mer hotels — in  the  country.  We  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  the  hotel  from  the  roof 
garden  to  the  kitchen,  and  what  especially 
interested  us,  the  swimming  pool. 

Sunday  afternoon  it  cleared  off,  but  still 
we  were  not  able  to  see  the  summit  of 
Mount  Washington,  and  we  knew  that  if 
it  was  cloudy  Monday  morning  we  would 
have  to  go  home.  Before  breakfast  the  next 
morning,  word  came  from  Mr.  Bragdon,  to 
pack  everything. 

Our  home  train  was  due  at  nine  thirteen, 
the  cog-wheel  train  for  the  Summit  was  due 
at  nine  thirty.      If  it  would  only  show  signs 


of  clearing  before  nine  o'clock,  perhaps  we 
might  remain  over! 

About  ten  minutes  after  nine  it  did  clear 
up,  but  it  was  not  until  our  train  had  pulled 
into  the  station,  that  we  knew  that  we  could 
stay  over  another  day.  Through  the  kind- 
ness of  Mr.  Bragdon  and  Mr.  Price,  the 
manager  of  the  Mount  Pleasant  House,  ar- 
rangements were  made  to  have  our  car  cut 
off  from  the  train  at  Crawfords,  the  next 
station  above,  and  sent  back  to  us  the  next 
morning.  Then  Mr.  Price  treated  us  to 
the  most  delightful  drive  through  Craw- 
ford's Notch. 

After  driving  some  time  down  the  side 
of  the  mountain,  through  the  woods,  we 
came  to  an  open  space.  Here  we  stopped 
while  the  drivers  told  us  the  story  of  the 
Willey  House.  The  entire  family  was 
killed  in  1826  by  a  landslide.  As  it  rushed 
down  the  mountain,  the  people  hearing  it, 
ran  out  into  the  road  and  were  buried  under 
the  debris.  It  seems  that  before  reaching 
the  house  the  avalanche  separated,  passing 
on  either  side  of  the  house,  leaving  it  un- 
hurt. The  old  Willey  house  stood  until 
about  two  years  ago,  when  it  was  destroyed 
by  fire. 

On  our  way  back  we  stopped  to  visit  the 
Hermit,  an  old  man  who  being  disappointed 
in  love,  went  to  live  in  the  mountains  away 
from  other  men,  and  it  is  only  lately  that  he 
has  come  down  from  his  little  hut,  during  the 
worst  of  the  winter.  He  is  very  much 
afraid  of  being  taken  sick  with  no  one  to 
look  after  him.  We  went  on  to  the  Craw- 
ford House,  in  front  of  which  is  a  beautiful 
lake,  the  source  of  the  Saco  River.  Re- 
maining here  long  enough  to  see  all  the  in- 
teresting features  of  the  Crawford  House, 
we  continued  our  drive  back  to  Mount  Pleas- 
ant, reaching  there  in  time  for  dinner. 

During  the  early  part  of  the  afternoon 
several  of  the  girls  walked  to  Fabyans,  a 
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hotel  about  a  mile  and  a  half  beyond  the 
Mount  Pleasant  House.  Some  of  us  went 
over  to  the  Mount  Washington  House,  and 
had  a  fine  swim  in  the  white  tiled  swimming 
pool,  before  starting  for  the  Summit. 

The  ride  up  the  mountain  on  the  cog- 
wheel railroad  was  very  interesting.  In  one 
place  on  the  curve  of  Jacob's  ladder,  a  long 
tressel,  the  incline  was  five  and  a  half  inches 
to  every  twelve.  Of  course  this  was  only 
for  a  short  distance. 

The  Summit  was  enveloped  in  a  cloud 
when  we  reached  it,  and  it  was  not  until  the 
next  morning,  just  before  starting  down  the 
mountain,  that  the  sun  came  out  and  burned 
the  clouds  off.  We  could  see  the  Mount 
Pleasant  and  Mount  Washington  Houses, 
and  Bethelehem  in  the  distance. 

We  had  a  splendid  time  at  the  Summit 
House,  and  are  much  indebted  to  Miss  Clark 
and  Mr.  Browsley,  the  conductor  of  the  cog- 
wheel railroad. 

From  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  our  trip 
we  owe  our  good  time  to  Mr.  Bragdon,  and 
we  thank  him  heartily  for  his  kindness  and 
the  trouble  he  took  to  make  our  visit  such  a 
pleasant  one.  To  those  who  think  of  visit- 
ing the  White  Mountains  next  year,  we  rec- 
ommend it  highly. 

Yours  sincerely, 

Mary. 


many  blessings  which  our  echool-home  has 
already  offered. 

Miss  Potter  has  reached  that  summit  to 
which  so  many  of  us  aspire, — that  of  real 
womanhood.  There  is  no  one  better  qual- 
ified to  lead  this  little  flock  of  "spasmodic, 
effervescent"  girls  than  she  who  is  now  in 
our  midst;  and  she  having  once  also  been 
a  Lasell  girl  knows  just  what  methods  to 
pursue  to  "guide  the  erring  soul  aright." 
There  is  something  in  her  presence  which 
makes  the  girls  feel  as  if  they  wanted  with 
all  their  hearts  to  do  that  which  is  right,  and 
if  a  word  of  reprimand  is  needed  it  is  given 
so  helpfully  that  the  reproved  one  does  not 
go  forth  into  the  world  again  with  a  cring- 
ing, abject  air  of  whipped  slavery — but 
walks  out  as  a  human  being,  with  heart  and 
head  erect,  and  filled  with  determination  to 
begin  anew  the  old,  old  fight  for  better  self. 

Miss  Potter,  we  want  to  say  "Thank  you" 
for  what  you  are  doing  for  us  in  your  own, 
quiet  way,  and  we  welcome  you  with  all  our 
hearts  to  the  life  and  love  found  in  such 
plentiful  abundance  at  "our"  Lasell ! 

A  Country  Fete. 


Our  New  Old  Girl. 


THERE  is  a  quotation  familiar  to  us  all, 
which  seems  not  out  of  place  in  this 
year  of  Lasell  life,  as  its  truth  is  now  being 
proved : 

"The  mists  are  dispelled  when  a  woman 


appears 


The  woman  in  this  case  is  Miss  Potter, 
one  of  the  Lasell  girls  of  a  few  years  ago, 
and  now  returned  to  us  as  preceptress,  to 
add  her  bright  and  sunny  influence  to  the 


4'r^vO  you  ever  have  any  good  times?"  I 

LJ  asked  of  the  little  Bretonne  maiden, 
who  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  dusky,  lit- 
tle inn,  polishing  the  dark  oak  table  till  it 
shone  like  a  moist  lily-pad  on  the  surface  of 
a  pond. 

"Yes,  indeed,  mademoiselle,"  she  an- 
swered, straightening  up  her  little,  strong 
back  and  looking  at  me  out  of  her  clear,  blue 
eyes.  "The  day  of  the  regatta,  we  dance  in 
the  evening,  on  the  square  by  the  church." 

"When  will  that  be?"  I  questioned. 

"Next  Sunday,  if  it  be  fair." 

Treguier  is  a  prosperous  little  town,  far 
enough  to  the  north  of  Brittany  to  be 
reached  by  a  narrow  arm  of  the  sea,  which 
flows  silently  in  and  out  again  every  day, 
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glorifying  and  making  unbeautiful  by  turns 
the  little  settlement  that  lies  along  its  side. 
When  the  water  is  full  and  rapid,  myriads 
of  little  boats  sail  gaily  about,  trying  to  make 
up  by  great  activity  for  the  idle  moments 
which  they  have  passed  leaning  sadly  over 
on  their  sides  on  the  smooth  mud  of  the  low 
tide. 

Treguier  has  another  beauty  besides  its 
fickle  river, — a  beauty  that  never  changes, 
though  all  around  may  change.  The  grand 
cathedral  only  grows  more  venerable  as  it 
grows  older.  Bright  yellow  gilly-flowers 
nestle  in  the  cracks  of  the  ancient  spire,  and 
rich,  glowing  mosses  cling  to  the  scarred, 
gray  walls,  but  these  fair  signs  of  nature  will 
be  torn  away  and  others  will  take  their  place 
ere  the  old  church  will  crumble,  or  the  mas- 
sive stones  decay. 

Under  the  friendly  shadow  of  this  ancient 
church,  gathered,  on  the  long-anticipated 
Sunday,  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and 
of  the  villages  round  about.  All  day,  the 
little  sails  darted  here  and  there  on  the  blue 
water,  and  the  buxom  good-wives  baked 
succulent  apple  tarts  and  crisp  cookies,  while 
the  farm-wagons  were  emptying  their  merry 
loads  of  white-capped  maids  and  their  rustic 
escorts  on  the  principal  place. 

The  little  inn  was  filled  with  the  hum  of 
the  new  arrivals.  My  little  friend  flew 
about,  tending  to  the  wants  of  the  ever-com- 
ing guests;  setting  before  them  high,  white 
cups  of  steaming  coffee  and  huge  slices  of 
brown  bread  and  butter. 

When  the  last  busy  talker  had  departed 
for  the  dance,  Jeanne  doffed  her  gown  of 
figured  print  and  donned  one  of  black,  sober 
and  true  as  the  Breton  nature,  and  without 
other  ornament  than  the  wide  bands  of 
black  velvet  on  the  shoulders  and  a  glimmer 
of  spotless  white  at  neck  and  wrists.  After 
ironing  her  dainty,  white  coiffe,  she  put  it 


on,  having  first  braided  her  soft,  black  hair 
in  two  little  tresses  above  her  temples. 

Thus  she  entered  on  the  arm  of  a  bold 
young  Breton,  the  space  designed  for  the 
fete.  The  committee  had  enclosed  with  a 
temporary  fence  a  large  oblong  piece  of  land, 
surrounded  by  thick  trees.  Just  inside  this 
barrier,  beneath  an  uneven  row  of  Chinese 
lanterns  which  surged  up  and  down  on  the 
swaying  branches,  was  a  double  row  of 
benches  destined  for  the  spectators  as  well 
as  for  the  partakers,  when  their  energy 
should  have  somewhat  abated.  Anyone 
could  enter  by  payment  of  a  franc — twenty 
cents.  The  members  of  the  municipality 
who  were  not  esthetic  enough  to  care  for  the 
art  of  dancing,  nor  wealthy  enough  to  afford 
it,  remained  outside  to  peep  between  the 
cracks  of  the  fence  and  to  shiver  in  the 
fresh,  night  air. 

The  orchestra,  ensconced  on  a  raised  dais 
at  one  end,  struck  up  a  lively  air,  and  the 
couples  whirled  off  in  a  wild,  exuberant 
schottische,  bringing  down  their  wooden 
shoes  on  the  gravel  of  the  ground  with  a 
rhythmic  reiteration  that  sent  little  whirl- 
winds of  sand  into  the  air. 

They  were  out  of  breath  when  the  music 
stopped,  but  no  one  had  any  idea  of  sitting 
down.  They  walked  around,  two  by  two, 
and  started  off  again  just  as  gaily  at  the 
striking  up  of  the  band.  Each  dance  was 
thus  repeated,  and  the  program  was  varied 
by  quadrilles  and  wild  waltzes,  in  which  the 
couples  whirled  faster  and  faster  till  their 
feet  scarce  seemed  to  touch  the  ground. 
Our  Jeanne  was  as  nimble  as  the  best  of 
them.  She  bobbed  and  turned  and  hopped 
about  with  her  partner,  never  seeming  to 

tire. 

In  one  of  the  figures,  called  the  "Polka 
des  Bebes,"  the  couples  would  stand  still  be- 
tween mad  whirls  to  wag  their  heads  and 
shake  their  fingers  at  one  another  with  a  se- 
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riocomic  air  which  was  very  laughable.  Be- 
tween dances,  the  young  people  promenaded 
under  the  line  of  trees,  or  went  to  buy  turn- 
overs and  refreshing  lemonade  at  the  little 
stand  by  the  entrance. 

And,  if  one  raised  his  eyes  towards  the 
distant  sky,  he  could  discern,  after  looking  a 
long  time,  the  great,  black  needle  of  the 
church  spire  which  seemed  like  the  presiding 
genius  of  the  little  company. 

About  mid-night,  the  ball  ended  with  a 
flying,  joyous  dance  in  which  all  the  partici- 
pants skipped,  two  by  two,  down  the  in- 
clined hall  like  a  mighty  wave,  bursting  up 
into  little  rings  at  the  foot  and  spreading  in 
all  directions  like  the  foam  of  the  breakers. 

We  walked  home  through  the  narrow 
streets,  trying  ourselves  to  do  the  "Rigolet- 
to"  (the  dance  we  had  just  seen)  ;  and  com- 
ing out  in  a  merry  rush  on  the  quiet  quay  of 
the  river.  All  was  dark  save  for  the  far- 
away stars  that  twinkled  over  our  heads; 
and  for  a  solitary  boat  that  glided  silently 
down  the  stream,  sending  a  red  line  of  light 
before  it,  on  the  black  surface  of  the  water. 

L.  L. 


— Our  first  lecture  after  the  opening  of 
school  was  on  the  question:  "Did  Bacon 
Write  Shakespeare's  Plays,"  and  was  deliv- 
ered by  Col.  Homer  B.  Sprague. 

— The  lecture  given  Thursday,  October  2, 
was  on  the  subject  of  "Salem."  Mr.  Frank 
Cousins,  who  is  a  native  of  the  "Old  Witch 


Town"  made  his  lecture  very  interesting  and 
instructive. 

— Mrs.  Martin,  during  the  first  week  of 
home-sickness,  cheered  us  all  by  her  address 
of  welcome,  based  on  the  subject  of  the 
"Vision  of  Sir  Launfal."  Her  words  were 
as  follows : 

"On  this  occasion  of  joyful  reunion,  when 
teachers  and  pupils  come  together  and  join 
hands  for  better  work,  higher  aims  and  a 
clearer  realization  of  our  ideals,  it  is  my 
pleasure  in  behalf  of  the  Faculty  to  extend 
to  every  pupil  here  a  warm  and  hearty  wel- 
come. The  presence  of  the  girls  we  have 
known  and  loved  brings  a  gladness  to  the 
heart  of  every  teacher,  recalling  memories 
of  happy  and  successful  work  in  the  past, 
and  imparting  fresh  enthusiasm  for  future 
endeavor.  And  although  we  greet  many 
new  students  for  the  first  time,  I  cannot  feel 
that  we  are  strangers,  for  intuition  and  sym- 
pathy make  us  all  akin.  We  welcome  you 
not  merely  as  a  collection  of  pupils  here  for 
instruction,  but  as  individuals  with  large  and 
high  possibilities  for  individual  accomplish- 
ment and  personal  influence  in  the  world; 
young  people  loaned  to  us  in  sacred  trust,  to 
understand,  to  direct,  to  love,  and  to  open  to 
you  a  new  vista,  through  which  you  may 
recognize  the  worthiest  things  in  life  and 
the  best  methods  of  realizing  them. 

This  is  to  be  a  year  of  work,  not  words,  a 
year  of  growth,  wherein  knowledge  and 
truth  shall  serve  to  develop  a  character 
strong  in  fibre,  clear  in  judgment,  warm  in 
sympathy  and  pure  in  aspiration.  And  in 
this  mutual  endeavor  we  shall  have  the  in- 
spiring council  and  leadership  of  our  hon- 
ored Principal,  Dr.  Bragdon,  of  whom  it 
may  well  be  said:  "By  his  works  ye  shall 
know  him." 

This  gathering  here  tonight  repeats  the 
old,  old  story  of  literature  and  history,  the 
quest  of  human  hearts  for  that  which  sym- 
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bolize  happiness.  If  each  one  of  us  could 
recognize  our  heart's  ambition,  although 
widely  differing  in  purpose  and  process,  it 
would  all  come  to  mean  happiness.  It  is 
the  quest,  the  creed  of  human  life.  What 
is  true  happiness  We  need  much  education 
and  intuition  to  teach  us  in  what  true  happi- 
ness consists,  and  until  the  right  meaning  is 
found,  false  and  intricate  paths  will  ever  be 
travelled.  Some  seek  and  find  the  goal  only- 
through  pain  and  suffering;  some  seek  it 
selfishly;  and  others  seek  it  afar,  but  wheth- 
er far  or  near,  selfish  or  otherwise,  the  treas- 
ure sought  is  happiness.  It  is  difficult  to 
realize  that  happiness  is  a  condition,  not  de- 
pendent upon  externals.  It  is  in  brief,  the 
right  adaptation  of  the  whole  self  to  en- 
vironment or  life. 

We  are  taught  by  those  who  have  lived 
their  lives,  realized  great  truths  and  left 
their  records,  that  whosoever  shall  lose  his 
life  for  others,  shall  find  a  greater.  To 
most  young  people  this  sounds  vague,  or  it 
is  associated  with  the  days  of  martyrdom. 
But  it  is  for  you  and  me,  and  is  practicable 
in  our  everyday  living.  "Life"  does  not 
mean  merely  the  breath  of  the  body,  for  "al- 
though one  may  give  his  body  to  be  burned 
and  hath  not  charity,  it  profiteth  him  noth- 
ing." Life  in  its  truest  sense  is  the  breath 
of  the  spirit,  or  inner  life,  which  only  grows 
by  giving  of  itself  to  others,  and  when  this 
greater  self  grows  into  living  consciousness 
it  embodies  true  and  lasting  happiness. 
And  the  main  purpose  of  education  should 
be  to  permanently  establish  this  state  by 
awakening  and  quickening  the  spiritual  fac- 
ulties and  all  the  higher  atributes  of  charac- 
ter which  make  for  harmony  of  being,  not 
through  the  imagination  and  emotions  only, 
but  by  right  relationship  to  those  about  us 
on  the  plane  of  every  day  living. 

Human  sympathy,  the  soul  awakener, 
which  enables  us  to  think  and  feel  for  others, 


is  one  of  the  greatest  factors  in  true  educa- 
tion, because  it  makes  us  susceptible  and 
mouldable,  and  gives  a  wonderful  knowl- 
edge and  development.  The  more  you  lose 
yourself  in  others,  the  more  varied  and  in- 
teresting your  nature  becomes  and  the 
sweeter  and  stronger  becomes  your  being. 

And  that  which  should  make  you  happy 
tonight  is  that  it  is  your  privilege  and  good 
fortune  to  begin  in  youth  to  right  views  of 
life,  for  it  is  difficult  for  maturity  to  read- 
just, to  make  or  unmake  itself,  and  many 
who  come  to  realize  the  wise  philosophy  of 
"giving,"  awake  too  late,  to  find  they  have 
nothing  to  bestow. 

"The  moving  finger  writes,  and  having  writ 
Moves  on,  nor  all  your  piety  nor  wit 
Can  lure  it  back  to  cancel  half  a  line, 
Nor  all  your  tears  wash  out  a  word  of  it." 

But  not  from  the  storehouse  of  knowledge 
alone  can  these  greatest  of  gifts  be  drawn. 
They  can  only  come  from  a  great  personal- 
ity made  warm  and  attractive  by  high  and 
beautiful  motives.  Newspapers  and  libra- 
ries are  so  numerous  now,  that  the  world  is 
not  asking  the  individual  what  she  knows, 
but  what  she  is,  "What  is  she  living."  In- 
deed, the  pleading  of  every  heart,  in  its 
meeting  with  others,  whether  they  be  strang- 
ers or  friends,  is  for  closer  communion  with 

the  higher  and  nobler  self. 

"Sing  to  my  soul  the  sweet  song  that  thou  livest. 

Read  me  the  poem  that  never  was  penned. 

The  wonderful  idyl  of  life  that  thou  givest 

Fresh  from  thy  spirit,  oh  beautiful  Friend." 

A  human  soul  radiating  vibrant  life  and 
love  is  the  greatest  gift  that  can  be  be- 
stowed upon  the  world.  And  it  is  only 
when  this  spirit  is  dominant  in  an  institu- 
tion of  learning,  or  when  it  speaks  through 
books,  paintings  or  sculpture,  that  they  live 
and  are  a  lasting  influence.  This  is  why 
humanity  loves  and  always  pays  highest 
tribute  to  the  deep  things  in  art  and  litera- 
ture, and  all  creations  of  genius  that  the 
world  recognizes  as  great.  They  have 
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stood  the  test  of  time  simply  because  they 
have  in  them  the  aspiration  or  impulse  of  the 
inner  life. 

And  tonight,  because  it  is  so  beautiful 
and  right  along  this  line  of  thought,  and 
contains  so  much  deeper  truth  than  anything 
I  can  say  to  you,  I  am  going  to  tell  you  a 
story  of  one  starting  out  in  quest  of  his 
heart's  desire, — the  goal  of  his  ambition. 
This  story  may  be  read  by  many 
as  a  beautiful  poem,  not  perceiving 
the  great  lesson  it  teaches,  but  when  its 
truth  is  discovered  by  each  soul  for  herself, 
it  is  found  to  be  as  new  as  that  ever  new 
old  story  of  the  human  heart,  called  love; 
the  mystic  lesson  which  each  one  must  learn 
for  herself.  Although  presented  by  Lowell 
as  a  vision  it  is  a  parable  of  life,  applicable 
to  each  and  all,  for  each  and  all  are  seeking 
the  Holy  Grail  or  that  which  symbolizes  for 
us  the  fulfillment  of  life's  best.  Beginning 
his  quest  in  the  prime  of  youth,  as  you  are, 
gifted  as  you  are,  born  as  you  are  to  the  in- 
heritance of  high  principle  and  right  resolvey 
scorning  petty  things  because  he  had  yet  to 
learn  that  little  things  are  the  foot  hills  of 
greater.  Mislead  by  selfish  ambition,  car- 
ried away  by  the  chivalric  devotion  to  which 
the  knights  of  that  era  were  pledged,  he 
failed  to  recognize  the  opportunity  which 
was  intended  to  save  him  years  of  wander- 
ing and  suffering.  The  wisdom  of  love 
had  not  been  revealed  as  we  understand  it 
today,  and  it  was  with  a  single  idea  of  great 
attainment  for  self-glorification  that  he 
flings  arrogantly  to  his  retainers  the  lordly 
order:  (At  this  point  Mrs.  Martin  intro- 
duced the  classic  "Vision  of  Sir  Launfal," 
beginning)  : 

Telling  briefly  of  his  encounter  with  the 
beggar  at  his  own  gate,  she  made  her  first 
strong  point  in  the  beggar's  reply  to  the 
carelessly  thrown  alms : 

"He  gives  nothing  but  worthless  gold 


Who  gives  from  a  sense  of  duty; 
But  he  who  gives  a  slender  mite, 
And  gives  to  that  which  is  out  of  sight, 
That   thread  of  the  all-sustaining  Beauty 
Which  runs  through  all  and  doth  all  unite. 
The  hand  cannot  clasp  the  whole  of  his  alms. 
The  heart  outstretches  its  eager  palms, 
For  a  God  goes  with  it  and  makes  it  store 
To  the  soul  that  was  starving  in  darkness  before." 
Continuing  with  wisely  chosen  selections, 
all  the  beauty  of  the  poetic  imaginery  and 
soul  growth  were  presented,  until  he  comes 
back  to  his  own  door  after  years  of  fruitless 
search,  and  finds  again  the  beggar  of  long- 
ago,    to    whom   with   heart   and   soul   now 
awakened,  he  shares  in  love  and  sympathy 
his  single  crust,  and  cries: 

"I  behold  in  thee 
An  image  of  Him  who  died  on  the  tree; 
Thou  also  hast  had  thy  crown  of  thorns, 
Thou  also  hast  had  the  world's  buffets  and  scorn^— 
And  to  thy  life  were  not  denied 
The  wounds  in  the  hands  and  feet  and  side: 
Mild  Mary's  son,  acknowledge  me; 
Behold,  through  him,  I  give  to  thee !" 

The  psychical  transfiguration  of  the  beg- 
gar to  the  glorified  Christ  was  beautifully  re- 
vealed and  the  mystic  symbols  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  received  a  clearer  translation  in  the 
words : 

"Lo !  it  is  I !  be  not  afraid, 

In  merry  climes  without  avail 

Thou  hast  spent  thy  life  for  the  Holy  Grail ; 

Behold,  it  is  here,  this  cup  which  thou 

Didst  fill  at  the  streamlet  for  Me,  but  now 

This  crust  is  m-"  body  broken  for  thee, 

This  water  His  blood  who  died  on  the  tree. 

The  Holy  Supper  is  kept,  indeed, 

In  what  so  we  share  with  another's  need, 

Not  what  we  give,  but  what  we  share, 

For  the  gift  without  the  giver  is  bare; 

Who  gives  himself  with  his  alms  feeds  three — 

Himself,  his  hungering  neighbor  and  Me." 

Here  as  the  vision  passes,  leaving  Sir 
Launfal  still  in  youth  with  opportunities 
awaiting  on  every  hand,  Mrs.  Martin  ap- 
plied the  lesson  to  the  young  ladies'  declar- 
ing it  an  example  of  true  education  contain- 
ing the  secret  of  spirtual  growth  for  all,  urg- 
ing: May  we  learn  as  he  did,  to  discern 
the  deeper  meanings  of  life,  and  may  the 
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knowledge  acquired  at  Lasell  be  to  you  the 
timely  interpretation  that  the  vision  was  to 
Sir  Launfal,  teaching  you  that  there  is  a 
deeper  meaning  than  all  the  culture  and  re- 
finement with  which  you  may  adorn  yourself 
and  which  alone  can  give  to  those  beauties 
their  true  and  lasting  value.  May  you  learn 
as  he  did  that  the  unpleasant  duty  when  lov- 
ingly and  faithfully  performed,  becomes  a 
joy  and  crowning  glory. 

Let  us  rejoice  tonight  that  we  are  here  for 
work  and  right  living,  and  find  in  the  daily 
pursuits  of  this  dear  old  school  the  impulse 
to  enoble  every  act  and  word  by  loyal  devo- 
tion to  all  and  to  each  other.  Let  it  be  a 
school  of  holy  work,  pulsating  with  joyous 
life,  and  as  the  days  go  by  you  will  begin  to 
find  that  greater  self  which  ultimates  in 
glorious  womanhood. 

— Rev.  Chas.  Ewing,  pastor  of  the  Con- 
gregational church,  Unionville,  Conn.,  was 
introduced  to  us  by  Dr.  Peloubet  in  chapel, 
on  October  17.  He  gave  us  a  very  inter- 
esting but  too  brief  account  of  his  part  in 
the  siege  of  Pekin. 


PERSONALS. 

— Hariette  Ward  sends  her  subscription 
to  the  Leaves,  and  inquired  about  our  new 
organ.  She  says,  "I  hope  that  department 
may  flourish  this  year.  It  is  so  good!  I 
am  still  studying  here  at  home,  but  the  work 
that  I  did  with  Mr.  Dunham,  the  two  years 
I  was  at  Lasell,  is  invaluable  to  me.  I 
gained  a  foundation  that  remains." 


— Edna  Englehart  Dudley  said  "Good- 
morning"  to  the  world,  August  14,  1902. 
Congratulations. 

— Ethel  Smith  ('99)  of  Kansas  City,  has 
been  in  the  East  since  Commencement,  and 
has  gained   much   in  health.  Looks  as 

round  and  rosy  as  a  Baldwin  apple.  She 
is  staying  with  her  cousin,  Ethel  Folger. 

— Mrs.  Adelaide  Saunders  Balch  was 
here  in  the  middle  of  September.  She  has 
had  a  varied  experience  since  leaving  Lasell, 
and  bears  the  marks  of  it.  Her  husband 
died  last  spring. 

■ — It  will  by  this  time  be  generally  known 
that  Katherine  Mason  Coupland  ('99)  lost 
her  husband  by  accident  near  their  home  in 
Littleton,  Alabama.  He  was  doing  some 
surveying  for  the  road  in  whose  employ  he 
was  first  assistant  engineer,  and  was  run 
over,  and  died  in  about  five  hours  after  the 
accident. 

— May  Towle,  Evanston,  111.,  made  Lasell 
a  call,  which  was  appreciated.  She  told  Mr. 
Bragdon  that  he  was  not  half  so  formidable 
as  she  had  thought  him  in  the  earlier  days, 
and  some  other  nonsense  of  that  kind.  She 
was  making  a  tour  of  the  East. 

— Alice  Fuller  and  her  mother  made  a 
very  welcome  inspection  of  Lasell  during  the 
summer.  Alice  is  in  the  Lakeside  Hospital, 
in  Cleveland,  Ohio.  In  answer  to  Mr. 
Bragdon's  request  that  she  give  Lasell  girls 
some  details  of  her  important  works,  she 
says,  "I  suppose  you  wonder  why  I  took  up 
Domestic  Science.  You  know  I  taught 
some  of  our  children  at  The  Home  two  years 
after  I  left  Lasell.  I  wasn't  exactly  satis- 
fied, however,  and  finally  decided  to  go  to 
Pratt  and  take  the  Normal  Course  in  Do- 
mestic Science.  My  first  taste  was  gotten 
at  Lasell,  when  I  took  cooking,  you  may  re- 
member, in  Miss  Barrow's  private  class. 
Have  never  been  sorry  that  I  decided  upon 
this   particular  line,   although   it   was   two 
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years  of  hard,  solid  work."  Then  she  gives 
an  interesting  account  of  her  work  at  Pratt 
Institute,  and  adds,  "My  work  here  at  the 
hospital  I  find  interesting.  I  plan  all  meals, 
making  out  requisitions  of  needed  supplies 
which  I  wish  the  steward  to  purchase  for 
me,  and  have  oversight  of  all  food  cooked 
for  patients,  nurses  and  staff.  My  depart- 
ment is  my  own,  and  I  am  responsible  to  no 
one  but  the  superintendent.  My  Diet 
Kitchen  work  crives  me  a  chance  to  do  teach- 
ing. I  have  the  nurses,  three  at  a  time,  for 
a  term  of  eight  weeks.  They  prepare  the 
broths,  beef  juice,  custards,  jellies,  fill  all 
special  orders,  and  make  soups,  dessert 
cakes,  etc.,  for  private  wards.  While  with 
me  they  get  as  much  theoretical  and  experi- 
mental work  as  I  can  find  time  for,  which 
every  day  is  not  possible."  The  Annual 
Report  says,  "The  Diet  Kitchen  department 
was  somewhat  upset  during  the  last  few 
months  by  unavoidable  changes  in  the  head 
of  that  department.  This  settled  itself  hap- 
pily in  September,  when  we  were  fortunate 
enough  to  secure  the  service  of  Alice  Fuller, 
a  graduate  of  Pratt  Institute,  who  has  filled 
her  dual  office  with  enthusiasm  and  ability." 

— October  14  was  high  reception  day. 
Julia  Wolfe  Harkness  ('92)  of  St.  Louis 
called  with  her  mother,  two  sisters,  and  two 
children,  George  Harkness  and  Etta. 
George  was  rather  shy,  but  Etta  was  in  pos- 
session of  all  her  faculties.  It  is  the  first 
time  Julia  has  visited  us  since  she  left.  Then 
Etella  Green  Brown  with  her  daughter,  of 
whom  mention  is  made  elsewhere.  Then 
Grace  Beebe  and  her  friend,  Mrs.  Foley. 
Then  Alice  Thurstin  from  Toledo  with 
her  sister  and  sister's  husband;  they  wouldn't 
stay  long.  Then  Christine  Stephens,  who 
has  begun  her  work  in  Boston,  referred  to 
elsewhere. 

— Flora  Gardner  ('93)  called  with  her 
father  and  Fanny  Thomas  Fiske  of  Newton 


Centre.  They  were  spending  the  summer 
at  Magnolia.  Flora  hasn't  changed,  and 
her  father  looked  younger  than  ever ! 

— Jane  Jackson,  known  here  as  Jen  Jack- 
son of  Berwick,  Pa.,  is  now  Mrs.  Carl  S. 
Oakman,  and  lives  at  201 1  Pleasant  street, 
Brookline.  Mr.  Oakman  is  in  his  last  year 
in  the  Harvard  Medical  school. 

— Mary  Tulleys  ('94)  sends  her  subscrip- 
tion to  the  Leaves,  and  remembers  how 
glorious  Auburndale  village  is  at  this  time 
of  the  year.  Met  Julia  Anderson  in  one  of 
the  stores  in  Omaha,  and  says  that  she  has 
gained  her  health  again  through  Christian 
Science  She  says  that  Frances  Casebolt  is 
to  be  married  next  week;  that  Grace  Griffin 
has  announced  her  engagement,  and  that 
Julia  is  not  teaching  this  year. 

— Alice  Dunsmore  Van  Harlingen  ('78)^ 
is  rejoicing  over  the  recovery  of  her  daugh- 
ter, Louise,  from  a  severe  attack  of  typhoid 
fever.  We  are  glad  with  her.  She  says 
Mabel  Stilson  would  be  glad  to  have  an- 
other chance  at  Lasell,.  but  is  the  only  girl  at 
home,  and  can't  be  spared.  Alice  says, 
"Mabel  is  one  of  the  finest  girls  we  know. 
Mr.   Van   Harlingen  says  it  is  her  Lasell 

training." 

— Principal    and    Mrs.    Willard    of    our 

beautiful  and  successful  neighbor,  Quincy 
Mansion  school,  took  tea  with  Mr.  Bragdon 
on  September  5.  We  always  have  a  de- 
lightful time  with  these  worthy  friends. 
They  know  how  to  keep  a  good  school,  too. 
— Grace  Durfee  ('85)  called  September  5. 
Had  been  visiting  in  Lowell.  Last  year  had 
a  class  of  forty-five  in  her  chosen  and  be- 
loved profession,  music.  She  keeps  up  with 
the  times,  and  her  success  shows  her  quality 
of  work.       Reports  her  sister  well.       She 

looks  just  the  same  dear  Grace. 

— Bessie  Fuller,  '02,  had  a  very  pleasant 
summer.  Has  visited  Georgia  Duncan  ('02) 
with  Bertha  Warren,  Julia  Tarbox  and  Ida 
Mallory. 
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— We  hear  of  another  pianoforte  recital 
given  by  "one  of  our  girls."  This  time  it 
is  Bertha  Childs  of  Lawrence,  Mass.,  and 
her  pupils  who  entertain  their  friends. 

— Our  Helen  Cleaveland  of  Denver  was 
married  on  August  27  to  Frank  J.  Coleman, 
brother  of  Principal  Bragdon's  daughter-in- 
law,  and  the  bridal  trip  was  to  Pasadena. 
So  on  September  1  they  had  a  dinner  for  all 
the  Colemans  and  Bragdons,  and  a  delight- 
ful time  is  reported.  Grace  Allen  Clarke 
('95)  and  Mabel  Taylor  Gannett  ('95) 
went  on  to  Denver  for  the  wedding,  so  Mrs. 
Helen  had  a  deal  to  tell  Belle  Bragdon  ('95) 
about  them  and  Ruth  and  all.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Coleman  will  live  at  Morenci,  Arizona. 

— Bettie  Morris  Shearn  and  all  her  family 
called  on  Mrs.  Bragdon  at  Pasadena.  Un- 
fortunately Mrs.  Bragdon  was  out,  and  Bet- 
tie  left  no  address,  so  Mrs.  Bragdon's  prompt 
search  for  her  at  Pasadena  and  Los  Angeles 
hotels  was  fruitless. 

— Kate  Gibbons  Ashenden  and  Mr.  Ash- 
enden  of  Dallas,  Texas,  were  here  in  July. 
Mrs.  Ashenden  looked  well — wears  glasses. 
Mr.  A.  doesn't  seem  to  thrive  quite  so  well 
on  Dallas  air ! 

— Christine  Stephens  of  Westchester,  N. 
Y.,  is  attending  The  Boston  Normal  School 
of  Gymnastics.  Her  idea  is  to  teach  after 
graduating.  She  likes  the  work,  and  we 
feel  sure  she  will  be  successful. 

— Hattie  Freebey,  ('95)  as  loyal  to  Lasell 
as  ever,  writes  from  Ann  Arbor,  Michigan. 
Her  friends  may  remember  that  we  last  re- 
ported her  as  teaching  in  Manila.  The 
tropics  did  not  agree  with  her,  but  she  thinks 
a  good,  cold  winter  will  "make  her  herself 
again."  This  is  Hattie's  second  year  of 
work  in  the  Law  Department  at  Ann  Arbor. 
What  a  woman  she  is ! 

— One  of  the  pleasant  calls  of  this  year 
was  that  of  Grace  Beebee  of  Council  Bluffs, 
Iowa,  who  has  spent  the  summer  in  Europe, 


and  had  a  splendid  time,  and  looks  well. 
She  came  to  see  Lasell  and  the  Council 
Bluffs  girls,  Misses  Beno  and  Wallace. 

— Edith  Harris  later  tells  us  that  she  is 
visiting  Blanche  Gardner  ('00)  in  Wilkes- 
barre,  Pa.,  and  they  expect  to  start  for  In- 
dianapolis very  soon  to  visit  Floss  Plum 
('01)  and  Amy  Kothe  ('oo).  She  expects 
to  see  a  few  others  of  the  girls  who  live  in 
that  vicinity,  and  will  probably  come  home 
some  time  in  December.  She  says,  "Had 
such  a  good  visit  from  Katherine  White 
('00)  last  month.  She  was  on  her  way 
home  from  her  summer  trip,  and  looked  so 
well." 

— I  understand  Fanny  Dillrance  Coutts 
is  living  in  Omaha  and  taking  good  care  of 
her  two  children. 

— Rena  Day,  as  sprightly  as  ever,  and 
prettier  than  ever,  stopped  me  on  the 
street  in  Boston  one  day  in  July,  and  we  had 
a  bit  of  a  talk  in  the  midst  of  the  wagons. 
She  has  two  children,  one  "almost  old 
enough  to  come  to  Lasell"  (nine),  and 
she  lives  at  76  Spruceland  avenue,  in  Spring- 
field. She  sees  Ruby  Blaisdell  once  in  a 
while,  but  no  others  of  the  Lasell  girls.  We 
met  Rena  and  her  family  at  the  Mt.  Wash- 
ington on  our  White  Mountain  trip. 

— The  Principal  had  a  delightful  call  up- 
on Edward  Eggleston,  the  author,  at  his 
quaint  home  on  the  edge  of  one  of  the  many 
bays  of  Lake  George.  Soon  after  his  re- 
turn, urged  by  its  editor,  he  wrote  for  Zion's 
Herald  a  loving  sketch  of  his  call  upon  his 
life-long  friend.  When  this  was  already  in 
type  Mr.  Eggleston  died,  and  the  sketch,  un- 
expectedly, became  a  memoir.  There  were 
some  photographs— the  last  of  Mr.  Eggles- 
ton and  his  home,  taken  specially  for  this 
article.  The  friends  are  very  glad  now 
that  Mr.  Bragdon  had  these  made. 

—Anna  Walston,  Decatur,  111.,  is  Mrs.  J. 
L.  Bennett,  553  W.  North  street.      Dora  is 
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still  in  Chicago,  and  her  girl  is  getting  to  be 
a  woman !  Louise  is  summering  in  Maine 
with  Mr.  Chubb  and  the  three  children  who 
are  delightful.  So  says  Mrs.  Dr.  Walston, 
who  kindly  called  one  day  in  August.  She 
also  reports  our  friend,  the  doctor,  in  splen- 
did health  and  spirits. 

— Helen  Ebersole  kept  house  part  of  the 
summer  and  made  raspberry  vinegar,  and 
currant  and  blackberry  jelly  galore,  besides 
entertaining  Joanna  Deering,  ('02),  Hattie 
McGregor  ('02)  and  Mabel  Pooler.  No, 
Mabel  was  visiting  Edith  Ebersole.  We 
tried  the  jelly  which  she  sent  by  Edith,  and 
pronounce  it  first  class. 

— Isabel  Blackstock  met  Clara  Eads 
( '93 ) ,  and  Molly  Crawford  Kidder  in  Paris, 
and  liked  Clara  Eads  very  much.  She  went 
to  Decatur  to  see  Bell  Clokey  while  visiting 
Nell  Jones. 

— Lil  Tukey  Morrison  of  Lincoln,  Ne- 
braska, and  her  husband,  have  been  East  this 
summer,  and  had  a  "perfectly  delightful 
trip."  They  fully  intended  when  they  left 
home  to  come  to  Boston,  so  that  Lil  might 
bring  Mr.  Morrison  to  Auburndale,  but 
they  were  limited  for  time,  and  so  didn't  get 
here.  They  went  part  way  through  the 
Lakes,  down  the  Hudson  to  New  York,  to 
Philadelphia,  Atlantic  City  and  Washington. 
Lil  declares  that  the  next  time  they  come 
East  "they  are  coming  to  Auburndale  first." 
She  says  that  Mae  Burr,  with  her  father  and 
mother,  was  visiting  her  brother  in  New 
York  this  summer. 

— Winifred  Knight  thinks  it  wonderful 
the  way  she  has  been  hearing  of  Lasell  girls ! 
While  in  Duluth  she  met  a  cousin  of  Flor- 
ence Brewer,  and  has  met  several  people 
who  know  Katherine  White.  She  would  be 
glad  to  be  with  us  again  this  year,  but  her 
sister  and  two  brothers  are  away  at  school, 
and  she  feels  that  she  is  needed  at  home. 

— Jessie  M.   Law    ('88)   of   Springfield, 


Mass.,  took  her  Ph.  D.  at  Yale  a  year  ago 
last  June.  Then  she  went  to  New  Britain, 
Ct.,  where  she  taught  history  and  returns 
there  this  fall.  Either  teaching  or  study- 
ing, Jessie  gets  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  out 
of  life. 

— One  of  the  wonderful  surprises  incident 
to  this  sort  of  life,  was  the  meeting  at  the 
theatre  with  Stella  Green  of  Watertown,  N. 
Y.,  now  Mrs.  Senator  E.  R.  Brown,  living 
temporarily  with  her  three  grown  up  chil- 
dren at  Wellesley  Hills  (Abbott  Road) 
while  one  of  her  grown  up  children — think 
of  it! — is  at  school.  She  didn't  look  a 
month  older  than  when  she  was  here.  She 
says  that  Misses  Rogers  and  Simons  are 
from  as  nice  families  as  any  on  the  earth. 
That  Mr.  Rogers  is  liable  to  be  Supreme 
Court  Judge,  and  that  Mr.  Simons  equally 
deserves  it. 

— Argenta  MacDonald  writes  from  Ross- 
land,  B.  C,  over  date  of  September  27,  "We 
have  snow.  All  the  tops  of  the  mountains 
around  here  have  been  covered  for  almost 
two  weeks,  and  here  in  the  city  we  have  two 
feet  of  snow;  and  today  it  began  again,  and 
if  it  keeps  on  at  this  rate  all  night,  they  ex- 
pect to  have  over  twelve  feet.  Two  years 
ago  we  had  twenty  feet  of  snow  at  one  time, 
and  we  had  to  see  from  our  second  story 
window."  The  MacDonald's  are  to  move 
to  Spokane  soon,  so  the  daughters  study  at 
home.  Argenta  remembered  Mr.  Bragdon 
with  a  dainty  program,  with  a  chance  for 
him  to  monopolize  all  her  dances  at  a  con- 
cert lawn  party  on  July  22,  given  by  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  MacDonald.  Mr.  Bragdon  gratefully 
and  gladly  accepted. 

— Laura  Chase  ('02)  is  taking  the  two 
years'  course  of  kindergarten  work  in  the 
Normal  School  at  Los  Angeles  this  winter, 
but  wishes  she  had  taken  our  advice  and 
"been  an  '03." 

We  take  pleasure  in  reading  a  clipping 
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from  a  Norwood,  N.  Y.,  paper,  telling  of  a 
successful  piano  recital  given  by  Alice  Ash- 
ley ('oo)  and  her  pupils.  It  reflects  much 
credit  upon  our  Alice  as  a  teacher.  Agnes 
Flaherty  ('oo)  was  there  also,  and  gave  sev- 
eral vocal  selections  in  her  usual,  pleasing 
manner. 

— Katherine  Bucknum  ('96)  tells  us  that 
she  had  the  pleasure  of  a  week's  visit  from 
Lena  Josselyn  ('97)  this  summer,  and  also 
a  short  call  from  Bess  Bailey  ('96). 

— Edith  Harris  has  spent  a  busy  summer 
entertaining  and  visiting  school  friends. 
Floss  Plum  ('01),  and  Amy  Kothe  ('00), 
have  visited  her,  and  she  hoped  to  see  Kath- 
erine White  ('00)  in  August.  She  ex- 
pects to  be  in  Indianapolis  this  month  in 
time  for  Edith  Pearson's  wedding. 

— Lorena  Fellows  Hight  ('99)  has  had 
"just  the  loveliest  summer  one  could  possibly 
hope  to  have."  She  visited  Florence  Pool- 
er ('01 )  for  two  weeks  in  her  lovely  summer 
home.  From  there  she  went  with  her  hus- 
band to  MacMahan's  Island.  Here  they 
saw  Frances  Allen  ('99),  who  told  them  all 
about  her  plans  for  her  wedding.  Then 
she  had  a  visit  from  Elsie  Burdick  ('99). 
Mr.  Hight  and  Lorena  expect  to  come  to 
Boston  this  fall,  so  we  are  expecting  a  visit 
from  them. 

— Esther  Bridgeman  Lane  and  her  hus- 
band took  a  delightful  trip  up  the  St. 
Lawrence  and  to  Quebec  and  Montreal  this 
summer,  spending  four  days  in  each  city, 
and  four  on  the  steamer.  She  tells  us  that 
Mary  Strickland  Whitney  is  very  pleasantly 
situated  with  her  sister  Fanny  in  Vineyard 
Haven. 

— In  August  Ernestine  Orton  Billings 
brought  her  husband  and  a  friend,  Miss 
Lane,  to  see  Lasell.  She's  just  Ernestine 
still !      We  liked  Mr.  Billings. 

— Edna  Dice  Robertson  ('92),  Louisville, 
Ky.,  had  a  visit  from  May  Seaman  in  the 


Spring,  and  they  "had  such  good  times  talk- 
ing over  old  times  at  Lasell,"  and  lived  their 
school  life  all  over. 

— Josephine  Millikin  Roth  ('99)  and  her 
husband,  favored  us  with  a  call  this  summer. 
They  are  both  true  Lasell  blue! 

— Nellie  Chase  Rich's  husband  has  been 
appointed  Quarter  Master,  Commissary  and 
Ordnance  Officer  at  the  General  Hospital  in 
San  Francisco,  and  so  they  expect  to  remain 
there  for  two  years.  She  says  that  Minnie 
Bachrach  Deutsch  has  a  little  son  born  some 
time  in  March.  June  Hoyt  Waite  visited 
Nellie  this  summer,  and  they  had  long  Lasell 
talks.  She  looks  forward  to  each  new 

post  hoping  that  some  of  the  Lasell  girls 
will  be  near  enough  for  her  to  see  them. 

— "I  have  read  most  of  the  songs,  and 
should  like  to  hear  them  all  sung  by  a  good 
crowd  of  Lasell  girls,  who  could  do  them 
justice,  I  am  sure!  When  I  have  time,  I 
am  going  to  learn  some  of  these  Lasell 
Songs."  So  says  Mary  Tulleys  ('94)  about 
our  book  of  Lasell  Songs. 

— Complimentary  to  Sue  T.  Lair,  who  is 
visiting  Zoe  Hill,  ('01)  in  Council  Bluffs, 
la.,  Madge  Hollenbeck  entertained  a  num- 
ber of  young  people  at  a  feast  given  at  her 
home  the  other  evening. 

—Mary  Sutton  Whyte  ('90),  and  her 
new  lord,  did  Lasell  the  honor  to  make  it 
their  first  visit  on  the  bridal  trip.  How 
good  it  was  to  see  them !  She  has  found  a 
good  husband,  we  judge,  and  she  seems  to 
be  sure  of  it. 

— Katherine  White  ('00)  of  Charlestown, 
W.  V.,  sends  her  subscription  to  the 
Leaves,  and  her  best  wishes  for  this  new 
school  year.  She  has  been  at  the  shore  and 
up  in  the  mountains  all  summer,  and  is  now 
quite  well  again  after  her  long  siege  of  ty- 
phoid fever.  Katherine  visited  "Peg" 
Jenckes  ('99)  in  their  lovely  new  home  at 
Newport,  Louise  Gurley  Betts  at  Troy,  and 
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Edith  Harris  in  Newark,  on  her  way  home. 
She  says,  "Everywhere  our  talk  was  mostly 
of  our  Lasell  days." 

■ — Lieut.  Ranlett  has  accepted  a  position 
in  the  Bethel  Military  Academy,  Warren- 
town,  Va.,  as  Commandant  of  Cadets  and 
Assistant  Principal,  and  began  work  Octo- 
ber i.  We  congratulate  him  upon  his 
good  fortune,  and  the  Academy  on  its  ac- 
quisition. 

— Margaret  Bailey  Krause  wrote  from 
Madison,  Wisconsin,  where  she  spent  some 
weeks  this  summer.  Mr.  Krause  was  work- 
ing in  the  University  Library,  which  she 
says  is  very  strong  in  Germanics.  She 
spoke  of  meeting  Isabel  Blackstock  and  Bes- 
sie Walker  Andress  in  Lafayette. 

— Helen  Morris  Clark  ('95)  tells  us  that 
her  summer  wanderings  are  over,  and  that 
she  and  Mr.  Clark  are  settled  in  their  "Little 
Cambridge  home"  at  "The  Templeton,"  367 
Harvard  street.  Helen  is  "very  busy  with 
her  various  pots  and  pans  and  kettles,"  and 
"how  she  does  bless  those  cooking  lessons !" 

— The  engagement  of  Hortense  Elaine 
Watts  of  Edgeworth,  Penn.,  to  Dr.  Robert 
Dickson  of  the  same  place,  has  been  an- 
nounced. Dr.  Dickson  is  a  son  of  the  late 
Dr.  Joseph  Dickson,  a  former  prominent 
physician  in  the  valley. 

— Edna  Cooke  sends  her  subscription  to 
the  Leaves,  and  wishes  the  school  a  good 
year.  Her  Lasell  friends  will  sympathize 
with  her  in  her  bereavement  mentioned  on 
another  page. 

— Lyday  Hukill  writes  us  a  beautiful  let- 
ter, and  says  that  the  Hukill  family  is  living 
along  the  same  quiet  way. 

— Bessie  Lum  regrets  Mr.  Bragdon's 
absence  at  the  time  of  her  call  upon  him  last 
spring.  She  went  by  way  of  the  Grand 
Canyon,  and  up  the  coast  returning  by  way 
of  the  Canadian  Rockies.  It  was  a  delight- 
ful trip.      She,  like  the  good  girl  she  is,  sub- 


mits the  following  items  from  the  class  let- 
ter of  '01 : 

Margaret  Fisher  "belongs  to  a  woman's 
club  which  is  intellectual." 

Zoe  Hill  spent  her  summer  visiting  an 
aunt  in  Duluth. 

Marion  Cole  has  been  attending  an  art 
school  in  St.  Louis  "learning  to  design  book 
covers,  plates,  etc. 

Ina  Scott  visited  Margaret  Fisher  this 
summer,  and  there  met  Madge  Hollenbeck 
and  Madora  Marsh. 

Cleora  Brooks  "has  indulged  in  measles," 
but  "enjoyed  Dr.  Bragdon's  one  short  day's 
visit  ever  so  much." 

Isabella  Clemens  is  an  enthusiastic  mem- 
ber of  an  "Outdoor  Club." 

Ethlyn  Barber  is  learning  to  keep  house 
a  la  Mrs.  Loomis  (which  we  all  know  is  the 
right  way). 

Edith  Dustin  spent  her  summer  "Out 
West"  visiting  Nell  Jones  and  others. 

Lelia  Walker  and  Florence  Pooler  have 
been  busy  and  happy  doing  all  kinds  of 
things. 

Harriette  Ward,  if  anyone  wants  to  see 
her,  "call  at  the  church,"  for  "she  is  doing 
business  at  the  same  old  stand,  on  an  organ." 

Ethel  Gallagher  returns  to  College  this 
fall. 

Kit  McCoy  has  spent  her  summer  with 
Lasell  girls  East  and  West,  "and  never  had 
a  better  time  in  her  life." 

Mabel  Martin  with  Hattie  McGregor 
( '02 )  and  Ellen  McGrew  ( '02 ) ,  is  going  to 
form  a  Lasell  Annex,  and  begin  teaching 
sewing  to  the  Mission  children. 

Floss  Plum  had  a  fine  visit  in  the  East  this 
summer  with  Lasell  girls. 

— Josephine  Millikin  Roth  ('99)  had  her 
way,  and  is  keeping  house,  which  she  de- 
clares, is  "just  the  only  way  to  live,"  and 
they  are  as  happy  as  they  can  be  in  their 
new  home,  314  Barker  avenue,  Peoria,  111. 
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She  likes  Peoria  very  much,  considering  the 
short  time  she  has  been  there,  and  says  "My 
Lasell  friends  are  friends,  indeed,  and  Flor- 
ence Wilber,  Daisy  Cook  and  Helen  Camp- 
bell, are  all  doing  all  they  can  to  make  me 
feel  at  home  in  this  new  country."  She 
wishes  Lasell  all  good  things  for  the  whole 
year. 

— We  had  a  delightful  call  from  Carrie 
Coburn  Briggs,  who  lives  at  21  Peck  street, 
Attleboro,  Mass. 

— We  hear  that  Sue  Stearns  is  now  Mrs. 
John  B.  Esden,  and  lives  in  Chicago,  5712 
Rosalie  Court.  We  are  sorry  to  hear  of 
her  father's,  Judge  Stearns,  death. 

— Frances  Bowman  of  Council  Bluffs,  has 
been  spending  the  summer  at  the  old  home 
at  Wiscasset,  Maine.  She  planned  to  go 
back  in  the  fall,  and  we  hoped  she  would 
take  Lasell  on  her  way,  but  fear  she  has 
slipped  by. 

— Annie  Bragdon  Winslow  ('82),  and 
Mr.  Winslow,  with  their  fast  growing  Har- 
old, are  enjoying  themselves  in  Buenos 
Ayres.  Mr.  Winslow  is  in  charge  of  the 
Daily  Herald  of  that  city. 

— Prof.  Alexander  Hogg,  LLD.,  father 
of  our  Lulie  ('88),  Nan  and  Julia  Hogg 
('94),  has  again  been  elected  Superintendent 
of  the  Public  Schools  in  Fort  Worth,  Texas. 
Prof.  Hogg  is  a  Virginian  by  birth,  was 
graduated  from  the  University  of  Virginia 
in  i860,  and  has  been  a  famous  teacher  and 
author. 

— Through  the  kindness  of  another  of  our 
ever  thoughtful  "girls"  we  have  received  a 
paper  written  by  the  husband  of  our  Clara 
Souther,  Rev.  T.  W.  Lingle,  Ph.  D.  The 
subject,  "Protestant  Education  in  Brazil"  is 
presented  in  a  thoroughly  instructive  and  in- 
teresting manner.  Rev.  Mr.  Lingle  has 
charge  of  the  department  of  Church  History 
at  the  Presbyterian  Theological  Seminary  at 
Brazil. 


— Mrs.  Lulu  Orrell  Eddy,  Lucy  Orrell 
Eddy  now  if  you  please,  and  Mr.  Eddy,  seem 
to  be  great  hands  for  long  auto  trips.  This 
summer  it  was  through  Canada,  stopping  at 
London,  Ottawa,  and  Montreal,  and  I  don't 
know  where  else.  Mrs.  Eddy  writes  that 
their  new  French  machine  has  not  yet  failed 
them,  and  they  are  having  a  delightful  trip. 

— Annie  Mae  Pinkham  has  been  visiting 
this  summer,  first  with  Clara  Hammond, 
next  with  Katherine  McCoy,  next  with  Flor- 
ence Ebersole,  and  seems  to  have  enjoyed  it. 

— Ruth  Talcott  reports  a  pleasant  sum- 
mer, part  of  it  on  Cape  Cod,  the  remainder 
at  home. 

— Cleora  Brooks  ('01)  writes  about  her 
visit  to  Bell  Clokey  ('02)  :  "We  had  a  La- 
sell reunion  in  Decatur,  when  Nell  Jones, 
Edith  Dustin  ('01),  Isabel  Blackstock  and 
Georgie  Latham  came  over  to  spend  a  few 
days  with  Bell.  Bell  gave  us  a  Lasell 

luncheon,  and  we  enjoyed  being  together  as 
only  Lasell  girls  can.  Edith  and  I  talked 
over  the  "Naughty-Ones,"  and  she  whisp- 
ered to  me  that  she  thought  our  Class  Night 
was  much  more  impressive  than  that  of  this 
year.  Others  have  so  expressed  themselves 
to  me,  and  of  course  I  am  ready  to  believe 
it." 

— Alice  House  ('83)  of  Mt.  Auburn,  O., 
did  not  come,  as  we  hoped  she  would,  to 
spend  the  summer  at  Lasell.  We  live  in 
hopes.  She  and  her  mother  preferred 
Lakeside,  O. 

— Mary  A.  Green,  Esq.,  our  lecturer  on 
"Law"  and  a  member  of  the  Boston  Bar, 
has  written  a  new  book  entitled,  "The  Wo- 
man's Manual  of  Law,"  which  is  meeting 
with  much  favor.  Squire  Greene  kindly 
presented  a  copy  to  our  library. 

— Georgia  R.  W.  Lord  has  some  news  for 
us!  She  announced  on  October  6,  her  en- 
gagement to  John  Henry  Cushman  of  North 
Bennington,  Vt,  who  "is  a  dear  boy,  if  I  do 
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say  it."  Why  don't  you  try  a  man, 
Georgia  ?  She  says  that  Beatrice  Pape  is  a 
very  nice  girl.      She  knows  her  people  well. 

— Mary  Smith  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va., 
sends  her  subscription  to  the  Leaves  and 
says,  "A  number  of  pleasures  came  my  way 
this  summer:  Lillian  Myer  writes  of  great 
plans  for  the  winter." 

— Elsie  Burdick  ('99)  was  here  July  15. 
We  had  a  splendid  call.  We  still  hold  her 
to  her  promise  to  make  us  a  visit  the  next 
time  she  comes  to  Boston.  She  has  some 
good  ideas  about  the  conduct  of  Lasell. 

— A  great  pleasure  for  our  quiet  summer, 
was  the  visit  of  Alice  Linscott  Hall,  and  her 
husband,  Prof.  Fred  A.  Hall  of  Washing- 
ton University,  St.  Louis,  Mo.  Alice  is 
one  of  the  loyal  Lasell  girls,  and  a  woman 
whom  it  is  an  uplift  to  know.  Our  talk 
was,  of  course,  much  of  earlier  Lasell  days. 
Prof.  Hall  has  a  fine  position,  and  is  much 
valued  in  his  new  field  of  labor,  and  likes 
his  work  there.  The  children  (one  of 
whom  accompanied  the  parents)  are  of  the 
sort  one  would  fairly  expect  from  such 
parentage,  and  take  hold  of  life  earnestly 
and  successfully.  They  spent  most  of  the 
summer  in  the  East. 

— We  offer  our  sympathy  to  another 
"Lasell  girl"  in  her  sore  bereavement. 
What  would  one  say  except,  "I  was  dumb, 
I  opened  not  my  mouth,  because  thou  didst 
it."  Mr.  Frederick  Carlton  Gulick,  son  of 
Rev.  William  H.  Gulick  and  Mrs.  Alice  Gor- 
don Gulick,  at  present  residing  in  Spain, 
died  of  accidental  asphyxiation  at  the  resi- 
dence of  Miss  Caroline  Borden,  Boston,  Oct. 
3,  aged  26  years.  Mr.  Gulick  was  a  Phi 
Beta  Kappa  man  of  Harvard,  '00,  a  man  of 
fine  character,  and  superior  musical  ability 
and  acquirements.  During  nearly  the  whole 
of  his  college  course  he  was  organist  at  the 
Congregational  church  in  Newton. 

We  are  glad  to  welcome  among  the  Fac- 


ulty board  of  this  year,  Mr.  Bell,  who  is  al- 
ready making  himself  popular  in  his  classes, 
where  he  is  doing  good  work.  Mr.  George 
William  Bell  was  born  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  in 
1873.  He  graduated  from  Boston  Univer- 
sity in  1897,  and  immediately  took  up  the 
study  of  Philosophy,  under  the  direction  of 
Dr.  Borden  P.  Brown  of  Boston  University, 
taking  the  M.  A.  in  that  subject.  In  the 
fall  of  1900  Mr.  Bell  went  abroad  to  pursue 
his  Philosophical  studies,  and  entered  the 
Edinburg  University.  While  there  he 
studied  under  Dr.  A.  S.  Pringle-Pattison 
and  Prof.  James  Seth. 

Returning  to  this  country,  Mr.  Bell  entered 
the  Graduate  School  of  Harvard  University 
in  the  fall  of  1901,  and  carried  on  a  full 
year's  work  in  history,  taking  the  M.  A.  de- 
gree last  spring. 

Mr.  Bell  married  Miss  Pearl  Chase  of 
Stoneham,  a  Boston  University  classmate, 
in  the  summer  of  1899. 

The  new  teachers  besides  Mr.  Bell  are 
Louisa  F.  Parkhurst  as  a  second  teacher  in 
Pianoforte,  S.  E.  Goldstein  for  Violin, 
Lieut.  Chas.  H.  Hillman,  Military  Drill, 
Miss  I.  J.  Kenney,  assistant  in  Gymnasium, 
and  Miss  Lillie  Potter,  class  of  '8o,  as  Pre- 
ceptress. 

— Annie  Hackett  ('96)  wrote  in  the  sum- 
mer about  the  affliction  that  came  to  Frances 
Bowman  and  Sade  Farnsworth  of  Council 
Bluffs,  Frances  Bowman's  sister  Anna  dy- 
ing on  the  27th  of  June,  and  Sade's  father 
about  Easter  time.  Annie,  herself,  spent 
her  vacation  in  Tacoma,  Washington,  with 
Bishop  and  Mrs.  Keator. 

— David  N.  Magoun,  father  of  our  Alice 
Magoun  ('78)  of  Bath,  Me.,  died  Septem- 
ber 15,  at  his  home  in  Bath,  after  a  long  ill- 
ness. He  was  the  son  of  the  first  Mayor  of 
that  city,  was  engaged  in  the  East  India 
trade,  a  bank  official,  and  long  and  highly  re- 
spected. He  had  just  passed  his  eighty-sixth 
birthday. 
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Preferred  5tocK 

MOCHA  AND  JAVA 


THE  HIGHEST  GRADE  OF  BLENDED  COFFEE 

ROASTED  AND  PACKED  BY 

Martin  L.  Hall  &  Co., 

BOSTOX,  MASS. 

Edward  E.  Babb  &  Co. 

25  Arch  Street.  Boston,  Mass. 

Dealers  in 

SCHOOL  BOOKS  and  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES 


824-826  Tremont    Bui'ding,    Boston 


Sands,  FurSier  &  €©. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

and  dealers  in 

Foreign  and  Domestic  Fruits  and 

Produce. 
Nos.  88,  90  and  92  Faneuil  Hall  Market,  Boston. 

C.  O.  Cummins.  H.F.Rice.  W.  S.  Glidden 

Shreve,  Crump  &  Low  Co. 

147  Tremont  St.,  Boston. 

JEWELERS  and  SILVERSMITHS. 

fine  Stationery,  (:.i««  and  Society  Pius. 

Designs  submitred  ;md  estimates  furnished. 
Fine  jewel  y  repairing. 

ESTABLISHED  1850 

^lialtnek  Ac  Jones 

OCEAN,  LAKE  AND  RIVER  FISH 

Fresh  Salmon  aud  Trout  Specialties. 
IVo.    138    Faneuil    Hall    Market,  Boston. 

Telephone,  T7o  Richmond.  EDWARD  B.  NEWTON. 


President — Lena  Armstrong. 
Vice-president — Callie  LeSeure. 
Secretary — Frances  Leavitt. 
Treasurer — Barbara  Vail. 
Executive  Committee — Edith  Ebersole,  Ed- 
na Lockwood  and  Emily  Brookfield. 
Music  Committee — Adelle  Humphrey. 
Critic — Bertha  Manchester. 
Guards — Helen  Danforth  and  Ella  Ebeling-. 


Secretary — Mabel  Pooler. 
Business  Manager — Katharine  Jenckes. 
Critic — Florence  Smith. 
Executive  Committee — Marie  Biddle,  Eliza- 
beth Whitley. 
Guard — Agnes  Wright. 


Well  Done! 


The  Lasell  vacation  family  very  much  en- 
joyed some  fine  fish  caught  by  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Smith  in  the  Pike  River,  Canada,  during 
their  outing,  and  most  thoughtfully  sent  to 
us.  Mr.  Smith  gives  Mrs.  Smith  the  credit 
of  catching  the  largest  of  them,  with  a  knit- 
ting needle  and  a  piece  of  shoe  thread,  I  be- 
lieve it  was,  which  only  goes  to  show  her 
aptness  in  catching  anything,  including  a 
splendid  husband ! 


President — Joel  Lapowski. 
Vice-president — Isabel   Blackstock. 


All  should  unite  to  punish  the  ungrateful; 
Ingratitude  is  treason  to  mankind.  — Thomson. 
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JOSHUA  THORNDIKE 


CHAS.  W.  SPEAR 


JOSHUA  THORNDIKE  $  CO. 


DEALERS  IN 


MUTTON,   LAMB  and  VEAL 

Stalls  3  and  5  New  Faneuil  Hall  Market 
BOSTON,    I73.AS3. 


Burditt  &  Williams  Co. 

Fine  Cutlery,  Superior  Scissors,  Tool  Cabinets. 

Great  variety  of 

Useful  an     Fancy  Hardware 

20  DOCK  SQUARE,  BOSTON. 

A  hardware     ore  for  a  hundred  years. 


Cotrell  &  Leonard, 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
Makers  of 

Caps,  Gowns,  and  Hoods 

to  the  American  Universities  and  to 
Lasell  Seminary.  Illustrated  manu- 
al, samples,  etc.,  upon  application. 


FRUITS,  VEGETABLES 

HOT-HOUSE  PRODUCTS 

Special  attention  given  to  Hotel,  Club 
and  Family  orders. 

Isaac  Locke  &:  Co., 

97,  99  and  101  Faneuil  Hall  Market. 
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(The  Boston  Music  Company) 

26  West  St.,  Boston.  Mass. 

FOR 

SHEET  MUSIC,  MUSIC  BOOKS, 
STRINGS,  ETC. 

Prompt  and   efficient  service  as  well  as  advanta 
price  guaranteed.    The  Singer's  Guide,  the 
Teachers    Guide  and  Choir    Masters'    Guide 
gratis  to  any  address. 
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Boston  &  A! 


N.  Y.  G.  &  H.  R.  R.  R.  Co.,  Lessee. 

The  Only  Double-Track  Route  from  Boston  to  Albany,  Buffalo  and  the  West. 

Through  Trains  and  Pullman  Palace  Cars  to  New  York  City;  also  to  Albany  and  the  West 

FOR  ALBANY  AND  THE  WEST. 

Leave  8.30  a.  m.,  except  Sunday,  for  Worcester,  Springfield,  Pittsfield,  Albany,  Saratoga,  and  points  in 
New  York  State. 

Leave  10.15  a.  m.,  except  Sunday,  for  Worcester,  Springfield,  Pittsfield,  Albany  and  points  in  New  York 
State. 

Leave  10.45  a.  m.,  daily,  Chicago  Special  for  Albany,  Syracuse,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Toledo,  Chicago,  Cin- 
cinnati, Indianapolis  and  St.  Louis. 

Leave  2.00  p.  m.  daily,  "The  North  Shore  Limited,' '  for  Albany,  Buffalo,  Detroit  and  Chicago. 

Leave  4.15  p.  m.  except  Sunday,  Chicago  Express  for  Albany,  Buffalo,  Niagara  Falls,  Detroit  and 
Chicago. 

Leave  6.00  p.  m.  daily,  Western  Express  for  Rochester,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,   Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis. 

Leave  8.00  p.  m.  daily,  Pacific  Express  for  Syracuse,  Rochester  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Toledo  and 
Chicago. 

Leave   11. 15  p.   m.,   except   Saturday,  for  Albany  and  points  in  New  York  State. 

FOR  NEW  YORK  VIA  SPRINGFIELD. 

Leave  9.00  a.  m.,  except  Sunday;  12.00  m.,  except  Sunday;  4.00  p.  m.,  daily;  11.15  p.  m.,  daily. 
Parlor  Cars  on  day  trains.      Sleeping  Cars  on  nigh  t  trains.       Dining  Car  on  4  p.  m.   train. 

Reservation  of  Berths,  etc.,  made  at  Company's  Office,  366  Washington  St. 
A.  S.  HANSON,  General  Passenger  Agent,  South  Station,  Boston. 
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Editorials. 


IT'S  never  a  wise  policy  to  insist  that  if 
a  person  has  made  a  mistake  once  he 
is  likely  to  make  the  mistake  again.  Es- 
pecially unwise  is  it  to  make  that  statement 
in  the  face  of  the  person  concerned.  It  is 
so  dreadfully  discouraging-.  One  feels 
that  he  must  do  what  is  expected  of  him, 
and  if  the  world  at  large  gives  him  to  un- 
derstand that  he  is  expected  to  omit  sensi- 
ble conduct  in  his  list  of  mancevres,  then  it 
is  only  human  nature  for  him  (hedged  in 
on  all  sides  by  this  unsympathetic  opinion) 
to  do  those  very  things  his  inner  judgment 
would  tell  him  are  not  right.  Why — when 
we  understand  this  state  of  affairs  so  thor- 
oughly— do   we  insist  on   turning  "a  cold 


shoulder"  to  a  brother  struggling  and  plead- 
ing for  help?  It  is  more  in  our  power  to 
help  him  than  for  him  to  help  himself.  A 
few  kind  words  tactfully  spoken,  a  cheery 
smile,  and,  presto-change!  you  have  a 
man  working  at  your  side  instead  of  the 
cringing  dwarf  you  met  a  few  moments  be- 
fore. And  why — when  one  does  make 
mistakes — are  we  so  hard  on  them?  We 
are  all  prone  to  make  the  same  mistakes,  and 
simply  because  the  occasion  was  not  pre- 
sented to  us,  and  we  remain  unscorched — 
is  no  reason  we  are  so  infinitely  much  better 
than  the  poor  unfortunates  on  whom  we 
look  with  such  infinite  scorn.  Of  course  I 
don't  mean  by  all  this  that  merely  because 
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one  has  made  a  mistake,  we  are  to  fawn  all 
over  him,  and  do  our  utmost  to  get  in  his 
good  graces (  ?).  But  we  can  do  our  best  to 
help  him  back  to  the  level  of  humanity,  and 
not  be  only  another  instrument  to  send  him 
yet  deeper  into  his  despondency  and  doubt. 
One  of  the  most  beautiful  and  encouraging 
ideas  given  in  connection  with  this  subject 
is  the  following,  which  ought  to  teach  us 
all  a  lesson,  and  make  us  a  little  more  lenient 
and  less  narrow-minded  in  the  future.  It 
was  Tennyson  who  said : 
"Men  may  rise 
On  stepping  stones  of  their  dead  selves,  to  higher 
things." 


A  Visit  to  the  Sub-Treasury. 


CAN  this  be  the  place,  sans  guards,  sans 
bars,  sans  everything  you  thought 
ought  to  be  in  connection  with  a  treasury? 
Why,  it  is  so  easy  to  get  in !  You  wonder 
if  people  are  not  always  trying  to  come  in 
and  steal.  You  ask  one  of  the  men,  who 
solves  the  mystery.  It  is  easy  to  get  in, 
but  very  difficult  to  get  out. 

Sometime  ago  the  treasury  room  in  Bos- 
ton was  remodeled,  and  the  autocratic  de- 
corator decreed  that  electric  lights  should  be 
placed  near  the  ceiling,  concealed  by  a  sort 
of  cornice.  They  are  especially  used  when 
visitors  are  being  shown  around,  and  the  ef- 
fect is  very  pretty. 

But  we  came  to  see  money.  Very  well 
you  need  only  to  look  around — it  is  on  all 
sides.  In  little  iron  cages  all  along  the  out- 
er wall,  sit  men  counting  package  upon 
package  of  bills.  In  the  last  cage  is  a  man 
whose  business  it  is  to  count  gold.  He  is 
so  expert  that  a  counterfeit  never  escapes 
his  eye.  Once  he  found  a  double  eagle, 
which  he  alone  of  all  the  experts  either  of 
Boston  or  Washington  thought  to  be  a 
counterfeit.  Finally  it  was  "proved  by 
fire,"  and  "found  wanting."       Among  the 


many  curiosities  this  gentleman  possesses 
there  is  what  looks  like  a  good  silver  dollar, 
but  upon  pressing  a  hidden  spring  proves  to 
be  a  locket-like  affair  containing  a  woman's 
photograph.  She  evidently  was  worth  her 
weight  in  silver  to  the  owner  of  the  coin. 

Now  we  are  admitted  to  the  vaults,  and 
gaze  on  bulky  bags  containing  we  are  told, 
thousands  of  dollars.  This  seems  improb- 
able because  there  are  so  very  many.  We 
hold  a  ten  thousand  dollar  bill  in  our  hand, 
and  feel  rich  for  a  moment. 

The  last  piece  of  information  we  receive 
into  our  bewildered  brains  is  that  the  craze 
for  counterfeiting  extends  even  to  pennies ! 

Just  think  of  counterfeiting  pennies,  and 
yet  thousands  of  them  are  received  during  a 
year.  The  gentleman  who  was  counting 
them  shows  us  how  to  distinguish  the 
counterfeits  by  their  dull  color.  That 
doesn't  seem  difficult.  For  instance,  this 
one  here  is  a  counterfeit?  What?  Oh,  a 
good  one  you  had  left  out  with  which  to 
make  comparisons !  I  see.  And  you  leave 
with  a  great  deal  of  respect  for  the  men 
whose  eyes,  ears  and  touch  are  so  trained  as 
to  defeat  all  attempts  to  cheat  Uncle  Sam. 


You  Can  Never  Tell. 


You  can  never  tell,  when  you  do  an  act, 

Just  what  the  result  will  be; 
But  with  every  deed  you  are  sowing  a  seed, 

Though  its  harvest  you  may  not  see ; 
Each  kindly   act   is   an   acorn   dropped 

In   God's   productive   soil ; 
Though  you  may  not  know,  yet  the  tree  shall  grow 

And  shelter  the  brows  that  toil. 

You  can  never  tell  what  your  thoughts  will  do 

In  bringing  you  hate  or  love ; 
For  thoughts   are  things,   and  their  airy  wings 

Are   swifter   than   carrier  dove; 
They  follow  the  law  of  the  universe — 

Each   thing   must   create   its   kind; 
And  they  speed  o'er  the  track  to  bring  you  back 

Whatever   went  out   of  your  mind. 

— Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox. 
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Pasadena,  Cal.,  Nov.  10,  '02. 

It  is  raining  today,  for  a  change,  and 
blowing  like  an  equinoctial  in  the  east. 
Every  one  dodges  all  he  can  here  when  it 
rains.  Not  used  to  it.  Mrs.  B.  was  go- 
ing to  a  club  meeting  this  afternoon.  I  re- 
minded her  of  it,  and  she  said,  "There 
will  not  be  any  meeting.  It  will  be  post- 
poned." I  remember  other  winters  that 
concerts,  lectures,  etc.,  have  been  put  off  for 
rains,  which  an  Easterner  would  not  think 
worth  noticing. 

Even  thus  early  visitors  from  the  east  are 
in  evidence.  And  of  course  Lasell  girls  are 
among  them.  Clara  Lewis'  bright  face 
welcomed  me  at  church  the  first  Sunday. 
She  has  been  here  some  weeks  with  her  sis- 
ter, Mrs.  Walter  Raymond,  (of  the  Ray- 
mond Whitcomb  Co.),  and  will  spend  the 
winter  at  the  Hotel-of-The-Finest-Location- 
in  the  World.  I  say  this  with  my  eyes  open. 
Jack  and  I  walked  up  there  last  Sunday,  and 
the.  most  recent  view  confirms  the  first  im- 
pressions of  years  ago.  For  ocean  and  val- 
ley and  mountain  views,  Hotel  Raymond  in 
Pasadena  has  the  palm. 

Southern  California  is  expecting  an  un- 
precedented influx  of  tourists,  and  is  rush- 
ing   preparations    for    their    entertainment. 

Southern  California  does  its  house  clean- 
ing in  the  late  fall,  getting  ready  for  the 
strangers.  Hotels  are  building  as  rapidly 
as  the  labor  conditions  allow.  When 
plasterers  get  $8.00  for  a  day  of  eight  hours 
it  seems  time  for  poor  school  teachers  to 
take  to  the  trowel ! 

The  flowers  and  fruits  are  as  delicious  as 
ever.  The  finest  strawberries  I  have  tasted 
this  year  were  on  our  table  yesterday  fresh 
from  the  vines,  and  green  peas,  new  aspara- 
gus, blackberries,  and  all  sorts  of  vegetables 
are  fresh  all  the  year  round. 


On  Saturday  I  met  Virginia  Johnson 
Milbank  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y.  The  family 
is  to  spend  the  winter  in  Alhambra,  not  far 
away.      Mrs.  Virginia  looked  well. 

At  Pueblo  I  saw  Grace  Thomas  Fonda  in 
her  own  home,  and  Isabel  Loudon  Bragdon 
in  hers.  They  seemed  happy,  and  alive  to 
the  demands  of  life. 

I  had  some  queer  bits  on  the  way  out,  but 
I  guess  I  must  make  another  letter  of  them 
for  this  is  already  late — maybe  too  late  for 
the  November  number.  I  have  delayed  it 
longer  than  I  should,  waiting  for  October 
number,  which  has  just  come,  and  full  of 
interest.  Mrs.  Martin's  welcome  reads 
well,  does  it  not?  and  the  White  Mountain 
report  is  good,  and  the  "Country  Fete"  very 
interesting. 

One  sentence  from  a  recent  letter  from 
Auburndale  (not  from  the  Seminary)  I  may 
be  pardoned  for  adding,  in  glad  faith  that 
the  year  may  prove  it  more  true  than  the 
writer  knew.  "The  quality  of  the  students 
at  the  Seminary  has  not  been  surpassed,  if 
equaled,  since  we  have  been  here." 

Now  don't  be  vain !      Leave  that  for  me ! 
Affectionately, 

C.  C.  B. 


The  Ravin'. 


Once  upon  a  midnight  dreary,  while  we  talked  and 

laughed  unweary 
Over  all  the  foolish  things  that  we  had  done  the  day 

hefore, 
Suddenly    there    came    a    tapping,    as    of    some    one 

gently  rapping, 
Rapping  at  our  chamber  door; 
Only  that  and  nothing  more. 
Ah,  distinctly  we  remember!       It  was  in  homesick 

September, 
And  each  separate  weeping  member  was  in  tears  be- 
hind her  door. 
Only   we   two   knew   no   sorrow ;    shuddered   not   at 

dread  tomorrow, 
For  the  trouble  we  must  borrow,  borrow,  as  in  days 

of  yore, 
Nameless  days  that  are  no  more. 
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At  the  silken,  sad,  uncertain  rustling  of  a  well-known 
skirt,  an' 

Familiar,  fatl'ring  footsteps  just  outside  our  un- 
barred  door, 

We  in  terror,   ceased   our   speaking, — then   thought, 

"  'Tis  some  girl  entreating 

Entrance  at  our  chamber  door! 

Just  to  frighten  us  she's  knocking  at  our  chamber 
door. 

This  it  is  and  nothing  more." 

Presently  our  hearts  grew  stronger.  Hesitating 
then  no  longer — 

"Come  right  in,"  we  called,  "and  truly  your  for- 
giveness we  implore; 

But  the  truth  is,  we  were  napping,  and  so  gently  you 
came  rapping, 

(May  the  saints  forgive  our  fibbing,  fibbing  in  those 
days  of  yore) 

That  we  scarce  were  sure  we  heard  you. 

Come  right  in  and  shut  the  door." 

This  we  said,  and  nothing  more. 

Quickly  then  the  door  came  open,  ere  our  last  word 
was  quite  spoken; 

In  there  stepped  a  well-known  figure  we  had  seen 
quite  oft  before. 

Not  the  least  obeisance  made  she,  not  a  minute 
stopped  or   stayed   she, 

But  in  calm  and  gentle  measure,  thus  she  did  her 
mind  outpour, 

"Now  girls,  you  must  cease  your  talking,  or  you'll 
find  you  can  go  walking 

Into  Boston,  nevermore !" 

And  the  guardian,  all  undaunted  in  this  school  by 
laughter  haunted, 

Ev'ry  night  strolls  down  our  hall  and  halts  outside 
our  chamber-door. 

And  her  presence  has  this  meaning,  "All  you  girls 
must  now  be  dreaming." 

And  the  moonlight  white  is  streaming  in  cold  si- 
lence on  the  floor; 

But  our  tones  from  out  that  moonlight  that  lies 
mocking  on  the  floor 

Now  are  lifted  nevermore. 


The  Strenuous  Life  for  Girls. 

BY  HENRY  VAN  DYKE. 

WHEN  the  editor  of  Harper's  Bazar 
wrote  to  ask  me  for  a  article  on  "The 
Strenuous  Life  for  Girls,"  I  begged  to  be 
excused,  on  the  ground  that  I  did  not  be- 
lieve in  it.  To  which  she  answered  that 
this  was  precisely  the  reason  why  she  wished 
me  to  produce  the  article. 


The  incident  illustrates  the  theme.  A 
strenuous  person  never  would  have  per- 
mitted this  confession  of  unbelief  to  pass  un- 
punished. She  would  have  dealt  with  it  as 
Mrs.  Gamp  and  Mrs.  Prig  did  with  their 
unhappy  patient  at  the  Bull  Inn.  She 
would  have  harrowed  its  hair,  and  shaken  it 
into  submission,  and  packed  it  off  in  the 
stage-coach,  surprised,  sad,  and  speechless. 

But  how  much  more  graceful  and  effect- 
ual was  the  course  pursued  in  the  present 
case.  It  did  not  commit  the  judicious  edi- 
tor to  any  positive  opinion  upon  the  question 
at  issue.  It  was  mild,  sympathetic,  encour- 
aging. It  did  not  express  any  scorn  or  an- 
ger towards  the  poor  sceptic.  But  none  the 
less  was  it  a  compelling  demand  that  he 
should  stand  and  deliver  a  reason  for  the  un- 
faith  that  was  in  him. 

A  woman's  power  avails  most  when  it  is 
asserted  least. 

Strenuousness,  or  perhaps  strenuosity, — I 
am  not  quite  sure  which  is  the  better  form 
of  the  insistent  noun, — is  a  quality  which 
has  long  existed  in  people  and  things;  but 
the  high  honor  and  the  important  role  which 
are  claimed  for  it  today  are  somewhat  re- 
cent; and  before  the  claim  is  granted  it 
would  be  well  for  us  to  have  a  little  clearer 
idea  of  what  the  quality  means. 

Is  it  simply  another  name  for  earnestness, 
vigor,  energy?  Surely,  then,  it  is  a  good 
thing,  and  much  to  be  desired  in  boys  and 
girls,  in  men  and  women.  It  is  not  the 
highest  quality.  Thoughtfulness  is  higher. 
Sincerity  is  higher.  Charity  is  highest  of 
all.  But  these  noble  traits  are  enhanced  in 
value  when  they  are  filled  with  courage  and 
lived  out  with  steady  force. 

Strenuosity,  however,  seems  to  imply  at 
least  a  shade  of  difference  from  energy,  else 
why  the  new  name?  The  dictionary  says 
it  is  something  "eagerly  pressing  or  urgent, 
strongly  insistent,  marked  by  uncompromis- 
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ing  zeal."  Running  the  word  back  to  its 
root  in  the  Greek,  we  find  stranas 
"strong,  hard,  rough,  harsh,  especially  of 
sounds" — for  example,  "the  strenuous 
trumpets." 

Precisely!  The  strenuous  life  is  the  life 
that  sounds  like  a  trumpet.  It  is  dominant, 
assertive,  militant.  There  is  a  tone  of  de- 
fiance and  strife  in  it.  It  is  next  door  to  a 
strident  life.  If  this  is  what  it  means,  it  is 
not  a  natural  nor  a  desirable  life  for  girls. 

I  take  it  for  granted  that  a  man  and  a 
woman  are  of  the  same  worth  and  not  of  the 
same  kind.  A  woman's  special  and  inesti- 
mable value  in  the  world  lies  just  in  the 
qualities  which  make  her  womanhood.  And 
these  are  things  which  strenuosity  must  dis- 
turb, if  not  destroy. 

A  serene  and  gentle  dignity;  a  tranquil 
wisdom  to  counsel  and  restrain;  a  fine  deli- 
cacy of  feeling,  quick  to  rejoice,  tender  to 
suffer,  yet  patient  to  endure;  a  subtle  sense 
of  the  values  of  small,  unpurchasable  things; 
a  power  of  great  confidence  and  of  self-sac- 
rifice almost  limitless  where  love  speaks  the 
word  and  duty  shows  the  task;  an  instinct 
of  protection,  and  a  joyful  pride  in  mother- 
ing the  weak;  a  brave  loyalty  to  the  rights 
of  the  heart  against  "the  freezing  reason's 
colder  part;"  a  noble  hunger  and  thirst  for 
harmony;  an  impregnable  strength  of  per- 
sonal reserve;  and  an  exhaustless  generosity 
of  personal  surrender — these  are  the  native 
glories  of  womanhood.  These  are  the 
things  that  life,  if  true  and  well-ordered, 
should  deepen,  unfold,  brighten,  and  har- 
monize in  the  perfection  of  a  woman's  char- 
acter. 

The  pity  is  that  men,  whose  share  in  the 
ordering  of  life  has  been  larger  than  their 
thoughtfulness  has  earned,  have  often  made 
it  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  for  women  to 
keep,  much  more  to  develop,  the  best  part  of 
their  womanhood.         A  social  order  that 


blindly  disregards,  in  its  so-called  progress, 
the  distinctive  needs  and  rights  and  uses  of 
great  multitudes  of  women,  taking  away 
their  domestic  occupations,  and  failing  to 
make  a  place  for  them  in  the  new  industrial 
system,  legislating  them  into  independence 
and  educating  them  for  dependence,  declar- 
ing in  words  their  equality  and  in  wages 
their  inferiority,  pushing  them  irresistibly 
into  the  struggle  for  a  living,  and  forgetting 
to  give  them  either  an  equipment  for  the 
strife  or  a  place  in  the  ranks,  is,  in  effect,  not 
a  social  order  at  all.  It  is  a  social  con- 
fusion. 

But  it  would  be  a  thousandfold  greater 
pity  to  look  for  the  cure  of  this  confusion  in 
the  elimination  of  women  by  transforming 
them  into  men — and  men  who  must  inevi- 
tably carry  a  handicap.  Material  limits  util- 
ity. Waste  is  the  failure  to  appreciate  fit- 
ness. Fruit-trees  burn  well,  but  orchards 
are  not  planted  for  firewood.  Atalanta  was 
wise  when  she  stopped  running  and  pick- 
ed up  the  apples.  She  lost  the  race  and 
won  the  victory. 

We  sometimes  say  of  a  woman  that  she 
does  her  work  as  well  as  a  man,  so  that  it 
cannot  be  distinguished  from  a  man's  work. 
This  sounds  like  praise,  but  it  is  really  blame. 
Something  has  been  lost.  Distinction  is 
the  crown  of  work. 

I  am  no  advocate  of  a  narrower  life  for 
woman,  but  of  a  life  which  shall  be  broad 
enough  for  her  to  unfold  her  own  nature. 
The  worst  slavery  is  that  which  makes  a  wo- 
man pretend  to  be  a  man. 

The  strenuous  life  for  a  girl  is  a  form  of 
hysteria.  It  is  a  functional  disorder.  It 
sacrifices  strength  for  spasms. 

Suppose  she  is  at  college,  studying.  How 
shall  she  get  the  best  intellectual  results: 
accuracy  of  perception,  breadth  of  vision, 
delicacy  of  taste,  respect  for  truth  ?  By  dis- 
regarding the  balance  of  her  physical  and 
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mental  nature,  and  plunging  into  an  intense 
pursuit  of  special  knowledge,  a  fierce  com- 
petition for  marks  and  honors  and  prizes? 
The  achievement,  whatever  it  may  be,  will 
hardly  compensate  her  (or  us)  for  its  prob- 
able cost.  Poise  is  more  precious  than 
penetration.  Learning  may  be  a  climb,  but 
wisdom  is  a  growth.  The  best  that  we  know 
is  the  harvest  of  a  quiet  mind.  The  sanity 
of  scholarship  depends  upon  a  normal  life. 
The  finest  woman's  college  is  a  college  for 
women.  The  best  girls  in  it  are  never  imi- 
tation boys. 

Suppose  a  girl  goes  in  for  physical  exer- 
cise, out-of-door  sports  and  pastimes.  Is 
the  strenuous  life  the  one  that  will  give  her 
the  most  real  pleasure  and  the  best  develope- 
ment  ?  Too  much  of  our  sport  has  already 
passed  through  the  process  of  contest  into 
the  stage  of  conflict.  When  a  game  be- 
comes a  public  show  the  player  is  changed 
into  a  performer.  The  nervous  strain,  the 
restless  ambition,  the  championship  fever, 
which  have  transformed  much  of  our  play 
into  the  hardest  kind  of  work,  are  not  in- 
fluences favorable  to  the  development  of  wo- 
manly qualities.  They  are  not  even  good 
for  the  making  of  sound,  strong,  graceful 
bodies. 

Let  a  girl  use  the  right  implement  for 
every  pastime:  a  real  paddle  for  canoeing; 
real  skates,  not  orthopaedic  machines,  for 
skating;  a  real  saddle,  not  a  chair,  for  rid- 
ing; a  real  ball,  not  a  bean-bag,  for  ball- 
playing.  Let  her  wear  the  right  dress,  be- 
coming, comfortable,  modest  because  suit- 
able, neither  a  disguise  nor  a  disfigurement. 
Let  her  play  tennis,  golf,  hand-ball,  basket- 
ball— any  game  that  is  worth  her  candle;  let 
her  play  it  not  strenuously,  with  jaws 
clinched,  nerves  strained,  and  eyes  greedy 
for  a  prize;  but  let  her  play  it  vigorously, 
freely,  happily,  first  and  chiefly  for  the  fun 
of  it,  also  for  the  exercise  which  it  gives,  and 


not  least  for  the  sake  of  comradeship — for 
these  three  things,  and  for  these  only,  let 
the  girl  play ! 

Studying,  or  playing,  or  working,  she 
owes  her  first  allegiance  to  the  ideal  of  her 
own  womanhood.  She  can  never  do  any- 
thing in  the  world  that  will  be  worth  half  as 
much  as  what  she  can  be.  But  she  can 
never  be  her  best  unless  she  does  something, 
and  does  it  well. 

It  is  desirable,  beyond  a  question,  that 
every  girl  should  be  able  to  earn  her  living 
outside  of  her  home  if  necessary.  The 
question  is  whether  it  is  desirable  that  it 
should  be  necessary.      I  think  not. 

Home-making  is  the  one  manufacture  in 
which  women  will  always  have  the  ad- 
vantage. The  woman  who  makes  a  home 
earns  her  living  in  the  fairest  and  best  way. 
A  living  is  scant  pay  for  her.  She  earns 
happiness  and  honor.  Her  price  is  above 
rubies. 

All  our  external  industries,  all  our  legisla- 
tures and  courts,  all  our  armies  and  navies, 
exist  mainly  for  the  support  and  protection 
of  that  kingdom  which  woman  rules. 
In  the  centre,  then,  he  showed  a  tent 
Where,  laughing  safe,  a  woman  bent 
Over  her  babe,  and,  her  above, 
Lean'd  in  his  turn  a  graver  love. 
"Behold  the  two  idolatries 
By  which,"  cried  he,  "the  world  defies 
Chaos  and  death,  and  for  whose  sake 
All  else  must  war  and  work  and  wake." 

When  a  man  6ays  that  wifehood  is  a  wo- 
man's only  career,  he  awakens  much  resent- 
ment. And  rightly.  It  is  not  her  only  ca- 
reer. It  is  not  a  career  at  all.  It  is  an 
existence.  It  is  large  enough  to  hold  a 
hundred  careers.  There  is  room  in  it  for 
all  the  accomplishments.  None  of  the  tones 
of  life  come  amiss  to  it,  except  the  sour  and 
the  strenuous. 

Returning  to  one's  domicile  is  a  very  dif- 
ferent thing  from  going  home.  Weddings 
are  more  numerous  than  marriages.       Pa- 
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rents  live  on  every  street;  fathers  and  moth- 
ers are  not  so  common.  Their  number  is 
greatly  diminished  by  the  prevalence  of  two 
destructive  habits  :  the  "yes-dear"  habit,  and 
the  "stop-that"  -habit. 

I  know  of  no  art  that  demands  as  much 
skill  and  patience,  hard  work  and  happy  sug- 
gestions, firmness  of  hand  and  fineness  of 
of  touch,  as  the  making  of  a  home.  Schools 
cannot  teach  it.  Genius  is  not  equal  to  it. 
It  requires  inspiration. 

In  that  rare  book,  "The  Life  of  Adam", 
by  Solomon  Singlewitz,  it  is  written,  "Wo- 
man's sphere  is  an  atmosphere." 

There  is  an  air,  pure,  serene,  stimulating, 
in  which  it  is  pleasant  to  live  and  easy  to 
work  and  sweet  to  rest.  Some  people  are 
always  surrounded  by  an  influence  which 
has  the  same  effect  upon  the  spirit  that  this 
fine  air  has  upon  the  body.  It  comes  from 
the  heights  of  a  clean,  steady,  cheerful,  un- 
selfish life.  The  woman  whose  soul  walks 
in  these  lofty  places  carries  their  emanations 
with  her  wherever  she  goes,  and  has  power 
to  lead  others  upward. 

Four  great  English  poets  have  expressed 
their  ideal  of  womanhood  in  memorable 
verse.  Milton    in    the    eighth    book    of 

"Paradise  Lost"  atones  for  some  of  his  theo- 
retical errors  about  woman,  in  that  splendid 
passage : 

Yet,  when  I  approach 
Her  loveliness,  so  absolute  she  seems 
And  in  herself  complete,  so  well  to  know 
Her  own,  that  what  she  wills  to  do  or  say- 
Seems  wisest,  virtuousest,  discreetest,  best. 
All  higher  Knowledge  in  her  presence  falls 
Degraded ;  Wisdom  in  discourse  with  her 
Loses,  discountenanced,  and  like  Folly  shows; 
Authority  and  Reason  on  her  wait, 
As  one  intended  first,  not  after  made 
Occasionally;    and,  to  consummate  all, 
Greatness  of  mind  and  nobleness  their  seat 
Build  in  her  loveliest,  and  create  an  awe 
About  her,  as  a  guard  angelic  placed. 

Browning  pays  his  tribute  in  that  passion- 


ate outburst  at  the  close  of  the  first  part  of 
"The  Ring  and  the  Book,"  beginning, 

O  lyric  Love,  half  angel  and  half  bird, 
And  all  a  wonder  and  a  wild  desire. 

Tennyson  utters  his  ideal  in  the  last  book 
of  "The  Princess" : 

For  woman  is  not  undevelopt  man 
But  diverse :    could  we  make  her  as  the  man 
Sweet  Love  were  slain :    his  dearest  bond  is  this, 
•Not  like  to  like,  but  like  in  difference. 

Wordsworth  paints  his  picture  of  a  per- 
fect woman  (the  clearest,  and,  in  my  judg- 
ment, the  most  beautiful  of  all)  in  the  three 
stanzas  entitled  "She  Was  a  Phantom  of  De- 
light," of  which  I  may  quote  but  one: 

I  saw  her  upon  nearer  view, 

A  spirit,  yet  a  Woman,  too ! 

Her  household  motions  light  and  free, 

And  steps  of  virgin  liberty; 

A  countenance  in  which  did  meet 

Sweet  records,  promises  as  sweet ; 

A  creature  not  too  bright  or  good 

For  human  nature's  daily  food ; 

For  transient  sorrows,  simple  wiles, 

Praise,  blame,  love,  kisses,  tears,  and  smiles. 

It  is  a  long  way  from  such  ideals  of  wo- 
manhood as  these  to  the  strenuous  life, — the 
life  that  strives  and  cries  and  makes  its  voice 
to  be  heard  in  the  streets, — the  life  that 
to  be  heard  in  the  street, — the  life  that  grows 
sharp  with  rivalry,  and  hard  with  conflict, 
and  shallow  with  ostentation, — the  life  that 
runs  panting  after  the  latest  fad,  and  turns 
languidly  from  lowly  tasks  and  plain  pleas- 
ures,— the  life  that  cares  more  for  notoriety 
than  for  gratitude,  and  is  always  ready  to 
sacrifice  peace  to  publicity, — the  life  that 
makes  a  lot  of  noise  but  little  music. 

Doubtless  in  such  a  life  a  strong,  clever 
woman  can  make  her  way.  But  certainly 
she  can  never  hold  "her  own." 

The  strenuous  life  for  girls  is  like  martial 
music  for  violins.  They  can  play  it.  But 
it  does  not  sound  well. 

Harper's  Bazar,  July,  1902. 
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A  Case  of  Insanity. 


THE  locomotive  was  snorting  and  puff- 
ing in  its  eagerness  to  start,  but  the 
conductor  had  not  yet  given  the  awaited  sig- 
nal. There  were  three  more  people  to  get 
on  the  train, — the  first  a  tall,  rather  hand- 
some woman,  very  richly  dressed,  and  be- 
hind her  walked  the  other  two,  who  were 
men.  The  woman  seemed  entirely  uncon- 
scious of  their  existence,  while  they  watched 
her  every  movement.  On  entering  the  car 
she  seated  herself  next  to  a  young  girl, — the 
men  taking  a  seat  behind  her,  never  ceased 
their  cat-like  vigil. 

The  bell  soon  rang,  and  the  train  started, 
carrying  its  occupants  rapidly  on  their  way. 
After  a  period  of  hesitation,  and  side 
glances,  the  woman  who  was  of  the  ner- 
vously, sociable  nature,  engaged  in  conver- 
sation with  the  girl  beside  her. 

"Are  you  going  as  far  as  Burton  ?"  she 
asked.  Then  without  waiting  for  an  an- 
swer rattled  on. 

"That  is  my  station.  I  am  going  there 
to  see  some  dear  friends  that  T  have  not 
seen  for  years.  How  surprised  they  will 
be!"  The  men  behind  were  listening  to 
every  word  she  said. 

"I  really  thought  I  couldn't  go  just  now 
— 'there  is  so  much  to  be  seen  to  at  this  sea- 
son of  the  year — but  my  husband,  Monsieur 
Nevil,  no  doubt  you  have  heard  of  him, 
wanted  me  to  go,  so  here  I  am !" 

She  ceased  for  a  moment  to  toy  with  and 
admire  her  elegant  rings.  Then  she  chat- 
tered on  in  her  strong  French  accent.  Her 
great  black  eyes  were  restless,  and  sparkled 
to  match  her  diamond  earrings.  They 
showed  that  fiery  temper  was  one  of  her 
characteristics.  Mme.  Nevil,  in  spite  of 
her  beauty,  had  a  shade  of  coarseness  in  her 
face.  This  characteristic  was  more  clearly 
portrayed  in  her  dress;   since  no  refined  wo- 


man   would    have   so    decked   herself    with 
jewelry  when  going  on  a  journey. 

"Tickets !"  sang  out  the  conductor,  just 
then  entering  the  car.  When  he  was  op- 
posite the  two  men,  one  of  them,  a  tall,  dark 
man  of  about  thirty,  touched  his  arm  and 
whispered : 

"Say,  Conductor,  I  want  to  speak  to 
you."  Then  leading  him  off  into  a  corner 
he  pointed  to  Mme.  Nevil,  and  said :  "Do 
you  see  that  woman  over  there?" 

"Why  yes,  what's  the  matter?"  asked  the 
astonished  conductor. 

"She  is  insane !"  replied  impressively  the 
man — pulling  his  dark  mustache  in  a  ner- 
vouse  manner — "and  we  are  taking  her  to 
the  asylum.  She  is  under  the  illusion  that 
she  is  going  to  Burton  to  see  some  friends, 
and  she  will  make  a  frantic  resistance  when 
we  try  to  take  her  off  at  the  insane  asylum 
Of  course  you  will  help  us  ?" 

"It  isn't  a  pleasant  job,"  said  the  conduc- 
tor, "but  I  suppose  I'll  have  to  do  it." 

"No  it  ain't  pleasant,"  said  the  other  man, 
who  was  stout  and  of  German  type. 

The  conductor  then  hurried  on  to  his 
duties,  while  the  two  men  went  back  to  their 
seats  and  resumed  guardianship  of  the  wo- 
man who  was  now  engaged  in  examining 
her  dainty  watch. 

Suddenly  the  brakeman  called  out,  "B — 
Insane  Asylum !"  At  once  two  men  jumped 
up,  grasped  the  woman  firmly  by  both  arms 
and  attempted  to  get  her  off  the  train.  She 
uttered  a  scream  of  terror,  and  attempted  to 
free  herself.  Several  men  sarted  up  to  go 
to  her  assistance. 

"The  woman  is  crazy,"  interposed  the 
conductor.      "It  is  better  to  leave  her  alone. 

"Crazy!  Mon  Dieu!"  shrieked  Mme. 
Nevil.  "Such  insult!  Save  me  from 
these  monsters.       Help,  help!" 

"Stop  your  raving,  Marie,"  said  the  Ger- 
man as  he  with  the  aid  of  his  companion 
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and  the  conductor,  carried  the  fainting  wo- 
man off  the  car. 

In  a  moment  it  was  all  over.  The  car 
sped  on  its  way  leaving-  two  men  beside  the 
track  supporting  an  unconscious  woman. 

There  was  no  real  depot  at  the  B — ■  In- 
sane Asylum.  It  was  only  a  flag  station, 
and  the  train  would  not  have  stopned  there 
had  there  not  been  this  patient  to  be  taken 
off.  A  carriage  was  generally  waiting  in 
such  cases,  but  there  was  no  conveyance  to 
meet  this  patient.       She  was  evidently  not 

expected. 

*  *  *  * 

As  the  two  men  hurried  away  across  the 
fields,  the  dark  man  gave  an  evil  chuckle 
and  turned  to  his  pal, — 

"Well  sir,  a  diamond  pin  and  ear-rings, 
half  a  dozen  rings,  a  few  small  items  in  the 
money  question,  with  a  gold  watch  and 
chain  thrown  in,  is  not  such  a  bad  haul  for 
one  day,  is  it?  We  might  have  worked 
harder  and  got  less  pay.  Hey  pard?" 
And  the  facial  contortion  of  the  hardened 
brute  at  his  side  was  proof-positive  that 
they  certainly  had  made  "a  rich  haul !" 

Q- 

m      m 

A  Wonderful  Class  Reunion. 


ON  September  26,  1902,  occurred  a  class 
gathering  which  would  be  notable  in 
the  history  of  any  institution.  The  class  of 
1856  numbered  ten.  Of  these  only  one  has 
died.  A  second,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Gardner 
Bouguereau,  lives  in  Paris.  Of  the  eight 
remaining,  seven  had  a  reunion  at  the  house 
of  Mrs.  Dr.  Alvah  Hovey,  at  Newton  Cent- 
re, on  that  day.  Mrs.  Hovey  invited  the 
class  to  meet  at  her  house,  (it  being  at  the 
time  the  home  of  Mrs.  Carpenter  of  Yoko- 
hama), and  left  up  all  the  beautiful  flowers 
and  decorations  of  her  golden  wedding 
held  two  evenings  before. 

Miss  Amy  Halliday  of  Brooklyn,  N.  Y., 


expected  to  be  present  for  the  meeting,  but 
was  at  the  last  moment  too  ill  to  come.  Mrs, 
Bouguereau  sent  her  photograph  with  that 
of  her  distinguished  husband,  a  new  one  for 
the  occasion.  That  seems  to  us  a  rare  rec- 
ord for  a  class  in  any  school;  only  one  death, 
and  seven  out  of  ten  to  meet  after  forty-six 
years !  !  The  exercises  were  informal,  con- 
sisting of  brief  account  by  each  of  her  life- 
work,  the  reading  of  one  or  two  records  of 
class  meetings,  and  of  a  poem  written  by 
one  of  the  class  for  its  last  meeting  before 
graduation. 

The  reunion  lasted  from  12  o'clock  to  4, 
and  was  a  most  delightful  occasion.  The 
following  is  a  list  of  those  present : 

Mrs.  Harriet  E.  Carpenter,  Japan;  Mrs. 
Virginia  Champion  Foster,  New  York; 
Mrs.  Mary  Shaw  Rogers,  St.  Louis;  Miss 
Mary  P.  Jones,  Newton;  Miss  Martha 
Stone,  Newton  Centre;  Mrs.  Mary  Murdock 
Billings,  Newton;  Mrs.  Fannie  Gray  Mer- 
rick, Walpole.  What  class  in  any  school 
ever  did  so  well  ? 


PERSONALS 

— Fonnie  Davis  made  a  morning  call 
here  about  two  weeks  ago.  She  had  just 
returned  from  a  visit  to  some  of  the  old 
girls  living  in  Connecticut. 

— Bessie  Coleman  was  out  from  Miss 
Chamberlin's  school  to  spend  last  Sunday 
with  her  sister. 

— The  marriage  of  Miss  Marion  Stafford, 
only  daughter  of  Mrs.  Ella  Flint  Stafford, 
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and  Mr.  Frank  Stratton  Almy,  took  place 
at  6.30  Tuesday  evening,  at  the  residence 
on  Rock  street  of  the  bride's  parents.  The 
bride's  souvenir  gifts  to  her  maid  of  honor 
and  bridesmaid  were  pearl  pins  in  shape  of 
wedding  bells,  and  the  entire  ceremony  was 
on    as    elaborate    and    beautiful    a    plane. 

— Edith  Locke  Staten  writes  that  she  saw 
Bell  Clokey  while  visiting  in  Decatur,  and 
enjoyed  talking  over  Lasell. 

— The  engagement  of  Mae  Burr  to  John 
Stamper  Meadows  of  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  has 
been  announced.  Mae's  home  is  to  be  in 
Lincoln  for  the  present,  and  like  all  foolish 
girls  she  "is  confident  that  it  is  to  be  such  a 
happy  one !"       We  sincerely  hope  so ! 

— Received  a  beautiful  letter  from  Alice 
House,  who  is  well. 

— Annie  Hackett  ('96)  sends  her  sub- 
scrintion  to  the  Leaves,  and  tells  us  all 
about  her  Alaska  trip.  She  advises  anyone 
who  has  not  taken  it  to  be  sure  to  go  at  the 
first  opportunity.  They  made  the  trip  by 
the  inside  passage,  stopping  at  Ketchikan, 
Sitka,  Glacier  Bay,  Skagway  and  Jureau. 
At  Skagway  they  took  the  wonderful  rail- 
way journey  up  White  Mountain  Pass. 
There  was  a  good  deal  of  rain,  but  Annie 
says  she  would  be  willing  to  go  again  if 
she  knew  it  would  rain  every  day !  On  the 
boat  Annie  met  Mrs.  James  Ramsay  of  El- 
lensburg,  Washington,  who  was  Frederica 
Adams  when  here.  They  had  good  times 
talking  about  us  all.  She  tells  us  that 

Emma  is  in  Chicago  and  very  busy.  Em- 
ma's home  address  is  351  South  Halsted, 
and  her  office  is  at  100  State  street. 

It  is  with  keen  regret  we  record  the  death 
of  Bertha  Russell  Cheslev,  a  student  here  in 
1882.  Last  August,  she  with  her  family,  left 
their  home  in  Winchester,  Mass.,  and  went 
to  Colorado  as  a  last  chance  for  life.  It 
was  too  late,  and  in  October  her  husband 
and  sons  brought  her  back  to  Pittsfield,  her 


early  home,  for  burial.  She  leaves  three 
sons,  splendid  boys,  worthy  of  a  mother 
who  spent  her  life  for  them. 

— Carita  Curtis  ('99),  is  getting  tired  of 
"having  a  good  time,"  and  intends  to  go  to 
work.  "Better  late  than  never."  Is  now 
in  Omaha,  1808  Harney  street. 

— Alice  White  and  Emma  live  together 
in  Hartford,  Ct,  122  Garden  street,  and  re- 
port that  things  are  getting  better  and  bet- 
ter with  them.     We  are  glad. 

— -Katherine  White  ('00),  writes  a  de- 
lightful letter  of  most  sensible  appreciation 
of  and  loyalty  to  her  Alma  Mater.  She 
thinks  club  houses  might  be  a  good  thing, 
approves  her  staying-  small  in  spite  of  temp- 
tation to  enlarge,  and  her  work  for  women 
for  homes.  "Every  day  I  am  more  thankful 
that  I  went  there,"  is  good  testimony  from 
a  valued  source. 

— A  good  photograph  comes  from  Alice 
Dunsmore  van  Harlingen,  and  in  her  dainty 
white  waist  she  looks  like  the  Alice  of  twenty 
years  ago ! 

Marriages. 


— Edith  Pearson  and  Obie  Jay  Smith, 
Oct.  29,  Fourth  Presbyterian  Church,  In- 
dianapolis, Ind.  At  home,  January  1,  The 
San  Marco,  Indianapolis. 

— Elizabeth  Ford  to  Frederick  Stephen 
Rauber,  Wednesday,  Oct.  29,  Immaculate 
Conception  Church,  Rochester,  N.  Y.  At 
home  Wednesdays  after  Feb.  1,  66  Glasgow 
street. 

— Eleanor  Johnson  Waite  to  Drew  King 
Robinson  on  Wednesday,  October  15,  West 
Newton,  Mass. 

— Harriet  Noble  ('93),  to  Dr.  Edwards 
Hyndshaw  Porter,  Wednesday  evening, 
October  29,  Washington  street,  Tiffin,  O. 

— Mary  Bacon  Cruikshank  to  Dr.  David 
Townsend,  Saturday,  November  1,  at  St. 
George's  Church,  London,  England.     After 
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Feb.     i,    387    Harvard    street,    Brookline, 
Mass. 

— Miriam  Hartshorne  to  Carroll  Ben- 
nink,  Saturday  afternoon,  October  25, 
Methuen,  Mass.  After  December  15,  1017 
Valejo  street,  San  Francisco,  Cal. 

— Jessie  May  Gaskill  ('93)  to  Charles 
Edwin  Wheelock,  Thursday,  Nov.  6,  Woon- 
socket,  R.  I.  After  Jan.  1,  216  Black- 
stone  street. 

— Anna  Wells  to  Everett  Ward  Bishop, 
Wednesday  morning,  Nov.  19,  Methodist 
Episcopal  Church,  LeRoy,  N.  Y. 

— Daisy  Blanche  Cook  to  Charles  Wright 
Linn,  Wednesday,  Nov.  19,  St.  Paul's 
Episcopal  Church,  Peoria,  111. 

— Emeleen  Carlisle  ('97)  to  William 
Hurd  Hill,  Friday,  Nov.  7,  Passaic,  New 
Jersey.  After  Jan.  1,  238  Elmwood  ave., 
Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

— Louise  Marie  Peycke  to  Arthur  F. 
Smith,  Wednesday,  Oct.  29,  Kansas  City, 
Mo.  After  Nov.  20,  Her  Grand  Hotel, 
Omaha,  Neb. 

— Ruth  Rishell  ('99)  to  Rev.  Philip  Lois 
Frick  on  Wednesday,  October  1,  at  the  M. 
E.  Church,  Newtonville,  Mass.  At  home 
after  November  1,  48  Flint  street,  Somer- 
ville,  Mass. 

— Mabel  Smith  Leigh  to  Guy  Hinchman 
Noble,  on  June  24,  Somerville,  N.  J. 

— Frances  Gray  Allen  ('99)  to  William 
H.  Swinton  on  Tuesday,  September  9,  at 
St.  Cuthberts,  MacMahan  Island,  Me.  At 
home  after  October  1,  711  Lincoln  avenue, 
St.  Paul,  Minn. 

— Nellie  Sophila  Wilson  to  Henry  Par- 
sons Richmond  on  Tuesday  evening,  Octo- 
ber 14,  at  Independent  Church,  Nahant, 
Mass.  After  December  15,  41  Common- 
wealth avenue,  Newton  Centre,  Mass. 

— Alice  Williams  Clarke  ('96)  to  Irving 
Bigelow  Dodge,  on  Thursday  evening, 
September  25,  at  the  Congregational  church, 


Grafton,  Mass.  After  November  3,  Wor- 
cester street. 

— Marion  Stafford  to  Frank  Stratton 
Almy,  on  Tuesday  evening,  October  7,  520 
Rock  street,  Fall  River,  Mass.  After  Jan- 
uary 1,  686  High  street,  Fall  River. 

— Katherine  Myra  Osgood  (our  Kittie 
Osgood)  to  Norman  McLoud  Nye  (Mrs. 
Loomis'  brother)  on  Wednesday  evening, 
October  1,  at  12  May  fair  street,  Roxbury, 
Mass. 

— Laura  Alden  Cranston  to  Frank  Man- 
ley  Warren,  Jr.,  on  Wednesday,  October  8, 
at  Grace  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  Port- 
land, Oregon. 

— Daisy  Grace  Earle  to  Rev.  Milton  Er- 
nest Fish  on  Thursday  afternoon,  October 
2,  at  Baptist  church,  Watertown,  Mass.  At 
home  in  November,  Vineyard  Haven,  Mass. 

— Jessie  Houghton  Hill  to  John  Alexan- 
der Culver  well,  on  Thursday,  August  14,  at 
St.  John's  church,  Port  Hope,  Canada. 

— Mary  Downing  Small  to  Lt.  Charles 
Augustus  Ranlett  on  Tuesday,  September  2, 
South  Billerica,  Mass.  After  October  1, 
Bethel  Military  Academy,  Warrentown,  Va. 

— Elizabeth  Creswell  to  Willis  Filmore 
Wolff,  September  8. 

— Patricia  Means  to  Thaddeus  K.  Mc- 
Uroy  on  Monday,  June  30,  Yellow  Springs, 
Ohio. 

— Emma  Eugenia  Smith  ('98),  to  Dr. 
Robert  Nicholas  Bramhall,  on  Tuesday,  July 
15,  Chicago,  111.  Home  address,  Fair 
Oaks,  Sacramento  Co.,  California. 

— Cora  Betts  to  Albert  Thomas  Ullman, 
on  Wednesday,  August  27,  Jefferson,  Ohio. 

— Sallie  Head  ('87),  to  John  Gault,  on 
Wednesday,  August  27,  Hooksett,  New 
Hampshire. 

— Mary  Louise  Sutton  ('90),  to  Arthur 
Whyte,  on  Wednesday,  July  13,  at  Rome, 
New  York. 

— Mabel  Virginia  Layton  to  Alfred  H. 
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Meacher,  on  Friday  evening,  August  22,  at 
Aurora,  111.  After  September  15,  25  So. 
Lincoln  avenue,  Aurora,  111. 


President — Lena  Armstrong. 
Vice-President — Callie  LeSeure. 
Secretary — Frances  Leavitt. 
Treasurer — Barbara  Vail. 
Executive  Committee — Edith  Ebersole,  Ed- 
na Lockwood  and  Emily  Brookfield. 
Music  Committee — Adelle  Humphrey. 
Critic — Bertha  Manchester. 
Ushers — Helen    Danforth    and    Ella    Ebe- 
ling. 

S.  D.  Notes. 

— Jeanette  Knights  took  dinner  with  Sue 
T.  Lair  in  Chicago  on  her  way  to  visit  Zoe 
Hill. 

— Edith  Bailey,  (S.  D.),  entertains  this 
month  Blanche  Gardner,  Edith  Harris  and 
Amy  Kothe — all  three  Lasellia's. 

— Ruby  Ryder  has  returned  home  after  a 
visit  to  her  sister. 


President — Joel  Lapowski. 
Vice-President — Isabel  Blackstock. 
Secretary — Mabel  Pooler. 
Business  Manager — Katharine  Jenckes. 
Critic — Florence  Smith. 
Executive  Committee — Marie  Biddle,  Eliza- 
beth Whitley. 
Guard — Agnes  Wright. 

— Edith    Harris   is    going   to   visit    Nell 
Jones  this  week. 

— Ruth   Skinner   spent   Hallowe'en   with 
us. 


— Hallowe'en  passed  off  in  the  usual  quiet 
way  at  Lasell,  though  I  believe  we  observed 
one  new  feature,  that  of  the  "Ancient  and 
Horrible"  parade,  the  Juniors  gave  us  at 
nine  o'clock.  Did  anyone  observe  more? 
If  so,  please  report. 

— The  Seniors  gave  the  postponed  Hal- 
lowe'en dance  on  Saturday,  Nov.  1.  When 
all  were  assembled  in  the  dimly  lighted  gym- 
nasium Macbeth's  three  witches  gathered 
round  the  cauldron  and  lived  over  again  for 
us  (with  modern  improvements)  that  terri- 
ble first  scene.  Then  the  lights  came  on, 
and  showed  the  room  very  prettily  decorated 
with  autumn  leaves  and  cushions.  A  hurdy 
gurdy  furnished  the  music  for  twelve 
dances. 

— Some  thirty  of  us  were  most  fortunate 
on  Friday,  Nov.  7,  in  hearing  Madame 
Sembrich's  recital  at  Symphony  hall. 

— The  Seniors  first  appeared  in  their  caps 
and  gowns  on  Thursday  of  last  week,  com- 
ing down  to  their  long  Senior  table  two  by 
two  after  the  rest  were  at  their  places  in  the 
dining-room. 

— A  reception  was  held  Thursday  even- 
ing, October  30,  to  the  Senior  and  Junior 
classes  and  their  friends  by  the  editorial  staff 
of  the  Lasell  Leaves.  Those  who  re- 
ceived were  Dr.  G.  M.  Winslow,  Miss  Car- 
penter, Miss  Potter,  and  Miss  Lena  Arm- 
strong, editor-in-chief  of  the  paper. 

The  guest  of  honor  was  the  Hon.  George 
A.  Marden,  ex-State  Treasurer  of  Massa- 
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chusetts,  and  a  noted  journalist  for  forty 
years.  A  short  musical  program  was  ren- 
dered by  Miss  Parkhurst,  instructor  in 
pianoforte;  Miss  Bertha  Hayden  of  the 
Senior  class,  and  the  Glee  Club.  Mr.  Mar- 
den  gave  a  very  interesting  talk  on  the  ques- 
tion of  "Women  as  Journalists."  Among 
those  present  were  Mrs.  Isabelle  J.  Parker 
a  former  graduate  of  the  year  '57;  Mr. 
Samuel  F.  Crowell  of  Middletown,  Ct.,  and 
editor  of  the  Wesleyan  University  paper. 


Macbeth 's  Witches  Visit  Lasell  Seminary. 


Scene. 

A    dark  night    on    the    campus.       Large    caldron 
(chafing-dish)   in  center.       Thunder  and  lightning. 
{Rising-gong  with  piano.) 
Enter  three  voitches. 

First  Witch — When  shall  we  three  meet  again; 
In  thunder,  lightning  or  in  rain? 

Second    Witch — When   we  have   learned   how,   at 
Lasell, 
The  teachers  all,  and  maids  as  well, 
To  tease,  and  fret,  and  aggravate, 
And  every  chance  to  torment  take. 

Third   Witch — And  that   will   be   ere   rising  gong 
Can  many  nights  end  with  its  dong. 

First  Witch — We'll  wind  the  charm ! 

All — The  weird  sisters  hand  in  hand, 
Posters  of  the  sea  and  land, 
Thus  do  go  about,  about, 
Thrice  to  thine,  and  thrice  to  mine, 
And  thrice  again  to  make  up  nine. 

First  Witch — The  rising-gong  we'll  ring  with  glee, 
A  tool  to  torture  maids,  'twill  be, 
To  drag  them  out  of  sweet  repose, 
And  recommence  their  daily  woes. 

All — Double,  double  toil  and  trouble, 
Fire  burn  and  caldron  bubble. 

Second  Witch — Fair  is  foul  and  foul  is  fair. 
Hover  through  the  fog  and  filthy  air. 
We'll  hide  their  clothes  as  we  are  able, 
To  make  them  late  to  the  breakfast  table. 

All — Double,  double,  toil  and  trouble, 
Fire  burn  and  caldron  bubble, 
"Send  the  fore-arms  up  and  down ! 
Faster !     Faster !    Faster !" 

Third   Witch — We'll     scatter    squelches    left    and 
right 
Mixed  with  a  pinch  of  wholesome  fright, 
To  lose  their  wits  in  all  their  classes, 
A  spell  we'll  cast  o'er  all  the  lassies. 


All — And  now  about  the  caldron  sing, 
Live  elves  and  fairies  in  a  ring, 
Enchanting  all  that  you  put  in. 

First  Witch — Boil,  boil,  oh  caldron  dear, 
While  in  we  throw,  what  we  have  here ! 

Second  Witch — Here  I   have  a  poet's  thumb ! 

Third  Witch — And  I  a  pigeon-toe, 
In  the  boiling  mess  will  throw. 

First  Witch — I'll  give  a  wall-eye ! 

Second  Witch — A  pan-cake  here,  which  I  did  steal 
From  some  poor  maid  at  mid-day  meal. 

Third  Witch — Oh  spare  thy  hand  and  cast  it  not 
For  at  Lasell  they're  seldom  got, 
But  here  instead  a  lettuce  leaf; 
To  lose  "blanc-mange"  would  cause  no  grief! 

First  Witch — Round  about  the  caldron  go 
In  the  sugar  pills  we'll  throw 
Papers   signed  with  "M.   L.   N" 
Make  a  powerful  charm  o'er  men. 

Second  Witch — A  Senior  essay  here  I  hold 
A  "plagiarism,"  bad  and  bold, 
For  by  its  deep  and  learned  look 
'Twas  copied  straightway  from  some  book ! 

Third  Witch — What  more  can  come  from  "female 
mind," 
'Tis  such  a  poor  and  worthless  kind ! 

All — Double,  double,  toil  and  trouble, 
Fire  burn  and  caldron  bubble ! 

First  Witch — Thrice  the  brinded  cat  hath  mewed ! 

Second    Witch — Thrice    and    once    the    hedge-pig 
whined. 

First  Witch — I  smell  a  feast  in  some  maid's  room. 
We'll  tell  a  teacher,  who,  quite  soon, 
Will  find  them  out,  and  make  them  wish 
They  had  not  brought  that  chafing-dish. 

All — Double,  double,  toil  and  trouble, 
Fire  burn  and  caldron  bubble. 

Third  Witch — Peace !      The  charm's  wound  up ! 

All — Oh  how  those  maids  will  weep  and  wail, 
When  like  a  rat  without  a  tail 
We'll  do!      We'll  do!      We'll  do! 

First  Witch — By  the  pricking  of  my  thumbs 
Something  wicked  this  way  comes ! 

Second  Witch — 'Tis  the  night-watchman ! 

Third  Witch — Let  us  fly ! 

All — We  come  grey  spirits! 
We  come! 

(  Vanish. ) 


"If  girls  could  only  be  made  to  see  how 
their  silliness  looks  when  it  is  prolonged  be- 
yond its  time,  and  that  a  mother  should  be 
revered,  respected  and  honored  involunta- 
rily, as  well  as  loved,  perhaps  they  would  feel 
more  responsibility  for  their  words." 
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From  the  Class  Room. 


Miss  C— "What  is  a  joust  ?" 
M.  B. — "A  battle  in  a  tenement." 

I.  L. — The  Knight  of  the  Canterbury 
Tales  was  very  long,  and  for  "singing  he 
was  for  floytinge  all  the  day."  Floating 
means  he  glided,  or  floated  along. 

Miss  C. — Yes,  he  played  the  flute. 

Translation  of  line  137  Chaucer's  Pro- 
logue (describing  the  Nome).  "Surely  she 
was  a  great  sport." 


Girls,  Beware  I 


THE  startling  report  has  reached  the 
Editorial  ears  that  Ben,  in  sweeping 
out  the  laboratory  the  other  day,  accidental- 
ly knocked  down  and  broke  a  large  jar  con- 
taining a  choice  assortment  of  bacteria,  and 
that  the  deadly  germs  have  escaped,  and  are 
now  at  large  in  Lasell  Seminary.  Great 
terror  prevails  among  the  students,  which 
is  very  justifiable — for  the  germs  catalogued 
were  small-pox,  diphtheria,  measles,  grip, 
pneumonia,  rheumatism,  etc. 

Already  several  people  have  reported 
symptoms  of  terrible  diseases,  but  it  can  not 
yet  be  stated  which  of  these  germs  have 
taken  hold  of  their  systems. 

One  unfortunate  maiden  is  sure  that  three 
different  kinds  have  taken  hold  of  her. 

The  disease  will  probably  all  culminate 
before  next  Sunday  morning. 

Great  precautions  should  be  taken!  Let 
us  urge  the  following  preventatives! 

Dr.  Angell,  in  the  "Dumb  Animals"  rec- 
ommends wearing  crude  sulphur  in  the 
shoes  to  prevent  grip  and  colds. 

It  has  been  tried  and  proved  that  to  wear 
a  string  tied  around  the  ankle  is  a  sure  pre- 
ventative against  rheumatism. 

To  burn  rubber  in  hall-center  might  help 


greatly  to  fumigate  the  house  and  kill  some 
of  the  weakest  of  the  germs. 

Under  no  conditions  sweep  your  rooms ! 
That  would  be  sure  to  stir  up  and  aggrevate 
any  vicious  germs  that  lurk  in  the  dusty 
corners. 

Dear  girls,  use  moth-balls  freely  in  all 
your  clothes,  burn  sulphur  in  your  chafing- 
dishes,  and  lastly  let  us  advise  as  a  final  pre- 
caution, sleep  and  study  under  mosquito 
nettings  as  much  as  possible 

Later !  We  have  just  received  the  cheer- 
ing and  happy  news  that  the  jar  Ben 
knocked  down  was  not  the  one  it  was  re- 
ported to  be — that  it  was  an  empty  jar,  and 
that  the  deadly  germs  are  still  safe  in  their 
cage. 

m      m 

New  Books. 


Lulu  Orell's  husband,  Arthur  Jerome  Ed- 
dy of  Chicago,  has  written  a  book,  "Two 
thousand  miles  on  an  Automobile,"  giving 
an  account  of  the  trip  he  took — she  with 
him  most  of  the  way — from  Chicago  to  Bos- 
ton, Providence,  Newport  and  return  in 
1901.  It  is  fascinating,  and  more — it  is 
full  of  new  bits  of  story  about  places  and 
people,  and  more — its  comments  upon  noted 
persons  suggested  by  contiguity  are  fresh 
and  discriminating,  as,  for  instance,  the  ad- 
mirable chapter  on  Emerson,  Hawthorne 
and  Alcott ;  and  more — its  philosophy  is  far 
from  common  place.  It  is  altogether  a 
charming  book,  and  we  thank  the  author  for 
the  copy  kindly  sent  to  his  wife's  old  school. 
It  is  dedicated  to  "L.  O.  E.,  who  for  more 
than  sixteen  hundred  miles  of  the  journey 
faced  dangers,  and  discomforts  with  an 
equanimity  worthy  of  a  better  cause,  and 
whose  company  lightened  the  burdens  and 
enhanced  the  pleasure  of  the  chauffeur." 

Lasell  is  not  without  authors  among  its 
own  contingent.  We  have  already  noticed 
"The  Proud  Little  Baxter"  by  Frances  Bent 
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Dillingham,  whose  quaint  stories  are  taken 
by  discerning  publishers  as  soon  as  written. 

Now  Clementina  Butler  of  Newton  Cen- 
tre place  upon  our  shelves  a  beautiful  copy  of 
her  "Life  of  William  Butler,"  the  founder 
of  two  missions  in  India  and  Mexico,  and 
author  of  "Land  of  the  Veda,"  "From  Bos- 
ton to  Bareilly,"  and  other  books.  The  in- 
troduction is  by  Bishop  McCabe,  and  there 
are  thirty  fine  illustrations  from  the  two 
lands,  and  the  dedication  is  appropriately 
"To  the  Board  of  Managers  of  the  Mission- 
ary Society  of  the  Church."  Mrs.  Butler 
(it  may  have  been  forgotten)  is  one  of  the 
Founders  of  the  Woman's  Foreign  Mission- 
ary Society. 

The  difficult  (for  a  daughter)  task  is  de- 
lightfully done.  The  interest  falters  not 
from  beginning  to  end;  the  portraiture  of 
the  grand  Pauline  Methodist  is  clear  and 
true;  the  sympathy  with  the  absorbing  pur- 
pose of  his  life  is  evident  and  beautiful — a 
fitting  story  of  a  great  life : 

It  is  inscribed : 

To  the  Library  of  Lasell  Seminary,  with 
hearty  acknowledgments  of  deep  indebted- 
ness to  the  institution,  this  book  is  presented 
by 

The  Author. 

"From  one  of  the  heights  I  had  my  first 
view  of  the  Himalayas.  There  I  saw  sixty- 
three  peaks,  the  highest  of  them  twenty- 
five  thousand  feet.  It  was  a  sight  never  to 
be  described  nor  forgotten !  But  when  I 
came  down  from  that  vision — which  can 
never  be  equalled  for  me  in  this  world — I 
had  a  still  profounder  impression.  I  had 
just  seen  on  the  slopes  of  the  Himalayas  the 
glacier  from  which  one  of  the  fountains  of 
the  Ganges  bursts  forth.  I  then  saw  at 
Naini  Tal  a  grander  sight — the  spot  where 
William  Butler,  at  God's  command,  stood, 
and  lifting  the  rod  of  faith  smote  the  rock 
of  heathenism,  and  lo !  the  rill  and  presently 


the    river   of    India    Methodism!" — Bishop 
Foss. 

m      m 

Deaths. 


— At  Newport,  Vt.,  October  i,  Belle 
Stewart  Robinson,  aged  twenty  years.  She 
had  a  severe  attack  of  pneumonia  in  June 
last,  and  has  not  since  been  well.  She  was 
to  have  been  married,  September  3,  to  Mr. 
C.  A.  Davis  of  the  Newport  Customs  House. 
She  was  the  only  child  of  Mrs.  C.  S.  Robin- 
son of  Newport,  Vt.      Formerly  of  Lasell. 

— Dasie  Hartson  ('94)  mourns  her  moth- 
er departed,  and  Mamie  Wood  of  New  Or- 
leans, is  left  bereaved  by  the  passing  on  of 
the  dear  father  to  whom  she  has  been  such 
a  comfort  and  companion.  Col.  Wood  was 
as  cordial  and  hospitable  as  ever  during  our 
April  visit  to  New  Orleans.  We  mourn 
with  you,  dear  girls. 

— Our  Edna  Cooke  has  our  sympathy  in 
the  loss  of  her  father,  Ex-Gov.  Lorrin  A. 
Cooke  of  Conn.,  in  July  last.  Gov.  Cooke 
achieved  high  position  by  the  force  of  native 
endowments  in  highly  honorable  ways,  and 
was  beloved  and  respected  by  all  his  compa- 
triots. He  was  specially  dear  in  his  home, 
and  left  that  precious  legacy,  a  good  name. 

m      » 

New  Addresses. 


Kittie  Tebbs  Jackson  (Mrs.  James  M.) 
will  be  at  "The  Kenton,"  Philadelphia,  Pa., 
this  winter. 

Mary  Noyes  Starrett's  ('87)  address  is 
now  108  South  Fitzhugh  street,  Rochester, 
N.  Y. 

Julia  C.  Tarbox  is  now  in  Newton  at  59 
Hyde  avenue.       We  are  looking  for  a  call. 

m       m 

Former  pupils  who  have  called  at  Lasell 
during  the  summer : 

Nellie  Chamberlayne,  Lucy  Curtis,  Annie 
Kendig  Pearce  ('80);  E.  Bertha  White. 
Hortense    Watts,    Martha    Haskell,    Bessie 
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Ball,  Julia  Tarbox,  Mary  Wilson,  Mrs.  John 
A.  Keep  and  her  daughter,  Annie  Keep, 
Adelaide  Saunders  Balch,  Ida  Trowbridge 
Fuller,  Elizabeth  Cossar,  Maritta  Sisson, 
('99);  Edith  Sisson,  Frances  Studley 
Hoyte,  Grace  Beebe,  Nellie  Packard  Drap- 
er ('84);  Mildred  Nickerson,  Blanche  L. 
Kelley  ('96),  Florence  A.  Ray  ('96),  Bessie 
Fuller,  ('02),  Grace  T.  Bullock  ('02), 
Georgie  M.  Duncan  ('02),  Helen  Howes 
('02),  Annie  Mae  Pinkham  ('02),  Bessie 
Welty  ('02),  Nellie  Hugus  Caldwell;  Ma- 
rion E.  Mann  ('02),  Clara  B.  McLean 
('02),  Corinne  Nickerson. 


New  Comers. 


Bertha  Aiken,  Franklin  Falls,  N.  H. ;  Marion  At- 
well,  Orono,  Maine ;  Adele  Bach,  Chicago,  111. ;  El- 
sa  Basch,  Newark,  N.  J. ;  Elizabeth  Beno,  Council 
Bluffs,  la. ;  Edith  Bidwell,  Windsor  Locks,  Conn. ; 
Elsie  Bolles,  Hartford,  Conn. ;  Emma  Bone,  De- 
catur, 111. ;  Fannie  Brookfield,  Sterling,  111. ;  Mar- 
garita Buehner,  Mt.  Tabor,  Ore. ;  Meta  Buehner, 
Mt.  Tabor,  Ore.;  Edith  Burke,  Middletown,  Conn.; 
Helen  Carter,  Hastings,  Minn. ;  Mabel  Carter,  Den- 
ver, Col. ;  Lillian  Case,  Schenectaday,  N.  Y. ;  Ethel 
Clarke,  Ypsilanti,  Mich. ;  Roberta  Clark,  Frankfort, 
Ind. ;  Theodora  Close,  Berlin  Heights,  O. ;  Eliza- 
beth Cobb,  Warren,  Ohio;  Marie  Cogswell,  Port- 
land, Oregon ;  Mary  Conover,  Monroe,  Ohio ;  Mary 
Crane,  Springfield,  Mass. ;  Ethel  Crosby,  Warren, 
Mass. ;  Cora  Danforth,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. ;  Nettie 
Dannheim,  Rutherford,  N.  J. ;  Bessie  Dennis, 
Orange,  Mass. ;  Pearl  Eaton,  Lee,  Mass. ;  Rebecca 
Eliason,  Chestertown,  Md. ;  Etta  Forrest,  New  York, 
N.  Y. ;  Inez  Fries,  Arcadia,  Neb. ;  Myrtle  Frost, 
Little  River,  Nova  Scotia;  Grace  Fuller,  Albany,  N. 
Y. ;  Louise  Gibert,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  L.  Marie  Gibert, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio ;  Annie  Glenn,  Berwick,  Pa. ;  Edith 
Govert,  Quincy,  111. ;  Helen  Gray,  Old  Town,  Me. ; 
Wesleyan  Grindle,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Florence 
Grout,  Orange,  Mass. ;  Emily  Hale,  S.  Glastonbury, 
Conn. ;  Clarissa  Halladay,  Suffield,  Conn. ;  Marjorie 
Halladay,  Suffield,  Conn. ;  Jennie  Hamilton,  Port 
Huron,  Mich. ;  Blanche  Harber,  Bloomington,  111. ; 
Edith  Harber,  Bloomington,  111. ;  Ina  Harber, 
Bloomington,  111. ;  Grace  Hardy,  Ashburnham,  Mass. ; 
Mabel  Harrison,  Leominster,  Mass. ;  Nellie  Hart, 
Unionville,  Ct. ;  Leota  Hartley,  Chrisman,  111. ; 
Helen  Haskell,  Streator,  111. ;  Jessica  Haviland,  Nor- 
wich, Conn.;  Florence  Hellman,  St.  Louis,  Mo.; 
Josephine  Holmes,  Kingston,  Mass.;   Maud  Marion 


Hooper,  Berlin,  N.  H. ;  Nettie  Mabel  Hooper,  Berlin, 
N.  H. ;  Lucile  Hyde,  Omaha,  Neb. ;  Agnes  Kel- 
lars,  Stonington,  Conn. ;  Ottilie  Kern,  Port  Huron, 
Mich. ;  Nellie  Krause,  Lebanon,  Pa. ;  Louise  Lu- 
quiens,  New  Haven,  Ct. ;  Maude  Marriott,  Omaha, 
Neb.;  Julia  Martin,  Bozeman,  Mont.;  Edith  Mc- 
Mullen,  Evanston,  111. ;  Helen  Merriam,  Middletown, 
Ct. ;  Lucy  Moore,  Peabody,  Mass. ;  Maude  Moore, 
Newfield,  Me. ;  Lotta  Morgan,  Duluth,  Minn. ; 
Josephine  Nutter,  Saco,  Me. ;  Beatrice  ^ape,  Ir- 
vington,  N.  Y. ;  Lucia  Parcher,  Saco,  Maine ; 
Eleanor  Percy,  Bath,  Maine;  Florence  Phillips, 
Riverside,  California;  Bessie  Price,  New  York, 
N.  Y. ;  Corinne  Richter,  Columbus,  Ohio ;  Edna 
Rogers,  Watertown,  N.  Y. ;  Minnie  Ryder,  Kansas 
City,  Mo. ;  Mabel  Sayles,  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  Laura 
Simons,  Watertown,  N.  Y. ;  Marguerite  Spang, 
Lebanon,  Pa. ;  Madge  Stearns,  Hot  Springs,  Ark. ; 
Mary  Sutherland,  Paris,  111. ;  Marion  Swan,  Pas- 
saic, N.  J. ;  Ella  Tenney,  Bloomington,  111. ;  Alice 
Thomas,  Nantucket,  Mass. ;  Amye  Vickery,  Fort 
Worth,  Texas ;  Louise  Wadleigh,  Battle  Creek, 
Mich. ;  Helen  Wallace,  Council  Bluffs,  la. ;  Marie 
Wilson,  Arecibo,  Puerto  Rico ;  Grace  Woodworth, 
Kalamazoo,  Mich. ;  Cassie  Young,  Gardiner,  Me. ; 
Elizabeth  Tyner,   New  York,   N.  Y. 


EXiCHAHC&S 


The  beginning  of  the  school  year  being  a 
busy  time  for  all  of  us,  no  exchanges  have 
been  so  far  received,  but  we  hope  to  have 
a  goodly  number  this  month. 

We  are  glad  to  add  to  our  already  wide 
circle  of  exchanges  the  "Iris,"  a  very  attrac- 
tive monthly  published  by  the  Philadelphia 
Girls'  High  School. 

"People  lift  their  eyebrows,"  says  Wil- 
liam Morris,  the  English  poet,  "over  women 
mastering  the  higher  mathematics.  Why, 
it  is  infinitely  more  difficult  to  learn  the  de- 
tails of  good  housekeeping.  Anybody  can 
learn  mathematics,  but  it  takes  a  lot  of  skill 
to  manage  a  house  well." 
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The  Old  Girls. 


Once  again  Lasell  is  open,  and  the  new  girls  flock- 
ing in, 

Full  of  wond'ring  expectation,  fill  the  halls  with 
noisy  din. . 

Strange  to  them  and  unfamiliar,  every  thing  about 
the  place. 

Wonder,    interest   and   excitement,   can   be   seen   on 

every  face. 
But  while  thus  they  stand  or  wander  in  the  place 

so  new  to  all, 

Sudden  comes  a  scream  of  anguish  from  the  south 
end  of  the  hall, 

And  from  various  directions,  come  there  others  just 
as  shrill, 

Till  each  face  grows  pale  as  marble,  and  each  throb- 
bing heart  stands  still. 

Thoughts  of  fire  and  of  murder,  something  awful  it 
must  be, 

For  the  tumult  still  grows  louder,  all  seem  strug- 
gling to  be  free, 

While  they're  shoving,  pushing,  crowding,  strug- 
gling, vainly  to  get  out, 

They  can  see  within  the  distance  two  girls  shriek 
and  dance  about. 

Now  they  think  they  know  the  reason,  some  poor 

girl   has  gone   insane! 
But  they  hear  a  voice  near  saying, 
"See  the  old  girls  meet  again." 

a  ■  m 

O  my  fellow  countrymen,  as  we  face  these 
infinitely  difficult  problems,  let  us  ever  keep 
in  mind  that,  though  we  need  the  highest 
qualities  of  the  intellect  in  order  to  work 
out  practical  schemes  for  their  solution,  yet 
we  need  a  thousand  times  more  what  counts 
for  many,  many,  many  times  as  much  intel- 
lect— we  need  character.  Character,  that 
compound  of  honesty  and  courage  and  com- 
mon sense,  will  avail  us  more  in  the  long 
run  than  any  brilliancy  on  the  stump  or  any 
advising  legislative  means  and  methods. 
The  brilliancy  is  good.  We  need  the  intel- 
lect; we  need  the  best  intellect  we  can  get; 
we  need  the  best  intelligence;  but  we  need 
more  still,  character.  We  need  common 
sense,  common  honesty,  and  resolute  cour- 
age.— President  Roosevelt,  at  Pittsburg, 
July  4. 

XTowton  Zee  Company 

T/~>"p^>  sold  by  us  is  cut  from  Longfellow's  Pond,  Wellesley 
^r-J  Illlls.  Water  from  pond  is  used  in  Wellesley  public 
service.  The  Mow  ton  Ice  Co,  is  prepared  to  furnish  a  first 
class  quality  of  JP01ST10>  ICE  in  West  Newton,  Newton- 
ville,  Aubuindale,  Newton  Lower  Falls  and  Wellesley  Hills. 

MILLER  &  HATCH,  Prop. 

P.  O.  Address,  Newton  Lower  Falls. 


Sands,  Fiirber  k  Co. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

and  dealers  in 

Foreign  and  Domestic  Fruits  and 

Produce. 
Nos.  88,  90  and  92  Faneuil  Hal!  Market,  Boston. 

C.  H.  Cummins.  H.  F.  Rice.  W.  S.  Glidden 

Shreve,  Crump  &  Low  Co. 

147  Tremont  St.,  Boston. 

JEWELERS  and  SILVERSMITHS. 

mBKi;iJ.i>i.  PABA«OI.$, 
Cine  Stationery.  Class  and  Society  Pins. 

Designs  submitted  and  estimates  furnished. 
Fine  jewelry  repairing. 

ESTABLISHED  1850 

Shattuck  &;  Jones 

OCEAN,  LAKE  AND  RIVER  FISH 

Fresh  Salmon  and  Trout  Specialties. 
No.   138   Faneuil   Hall  IVTarket,  Boston. 

Telephone,  775  Richmond.  EDWARD  B.  NEWTON. 

Preferred  5tocK 

MOCHA  AND  JAVA 


THE  HIGHEST  GRADE   OF  BLENDED  COFFEE 

ROASTED  AND  PACKED  BY 

Martin  L.  Hall  &  Co., 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Edward  E.  Babb  &  Co. 

25  Arch  Street.  Boston,  Mass. 

Dealers  in 

SCHOOL  BOOKS  and  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES 


824-826  Tremont    Building,    Boston 
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JOSHUA  THORNDIKE  CHAS.  W.  SPEAR 

JOSHUA  THORNDIKE  &  CO. 

DEALERS  IN 

MUTTON,   LAiVIB  and  VEAL 

Stalls  3  and  5  New  Faneuil  Hall  Market 
BOSTON.    MASS. 


Burditt  &  Williams  Co. 

Fine  Cutlery,  Superior  Seissors,  Tool  Cabinets. 

Great  variety  of 

Useful  an     Fancy  Hardware 

20  DOCK  SQUARE,  BOSTON. 

A  hardware     ore  for  a  hundred  years. 


Cotrell  &  Leonard, 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 


Makers  of 


Caps,  Gowns,  and  Hoods 

to  the  American  Univer-ities  and  to 
Lasell  Seminary.  Illustrated  manu- 
al, samples,  etc.,  upon  application. 


FRUITS,  VEGETABLES 


AND 


HOT-HOUSE  PRODUCTS 

Special  attention  given  to  Hotel,  Club 
and  Family  orders. 

Isaac  Locke  Ac  Co., 

97,  99  and  101  Faneuil  Hall  Market. 
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osic  Store 


(The  Boston  Music  Company) 

26  West  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

FOR 

SHEET  MUSIC,  MUSIC  BOOKS, 
STRINGS,  ETC. 

Prompt  and   efficient  service  as  well  as  advanta 
price  guaranteed.    The  Singer's  Guide,  the 
Teachers    Guide  and  Choir    Masters'    Guide 
gratis  to  any  address. 
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Piano 

sent 
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Boston 


any  JKailroai 


N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  R.  R.  Co.,  Lessee. 

The  Only  Double-Track  Route  from  Boston  to  Albany,  Buffalo  and  the  West. 

Through  Trains  and  Pullman  Palace  Cars  to  New  York  City;  also  to  Albany  and  the  West 

FOR  ALBANY  AND  THE  WEST. 

Leave  8.30  a.  m.,  except  Sunday,  for  Worcester,  Springfield,  Pittsfield,  Albany,  Saratoga,  and  points  in 
New  York  State. 

Leave  10.15  a.  m.,  except  Sunday,  for  Worcester,  Springfield,  Pittsfield,  Albany  and  points  in  New  York 
State. 

Leave  10.45  a.  m.,  daily,  Chicago  Special  for  Albany,  Syracuse,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Toledo,  Chicago,  Cin- 
cinnati, Indianapolis  and  St.  Louis. 

Leave  2.00  p.  m.  daily,  "The  North  Shore  Limited,"  for  Albany,  Buffalo,  Detroit  and  Chicago. 

Leave  4.15  p.  m.  except  Sunday,  Chicago  Exnress  for  Albany,  Buffalo,  Niagara  Falls,  Detroit  and 
Chicago. 

Leave  6.00  p.  m.  daily,  Western  Express  for  Rochester,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis. 

Leave  8.00  p.  m.  daily,  Pacific  Express  for  Syracuse,  Rochester  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Toledo  and 
Chicago. 

Leave   11.15  p.  m.,   except  Saturday,  for  Albany  and  points  in  New  York  State. 

FOR  NEW  YORK  VIA  SPRINGFIELD. 

Leave  9.00  a.  m.,  except  Sunday;  12.00  m.,  except  Su  nday ;  4.00  p.  m.,  daily;  11.15  p.  m.,  daily. 
Parlor  Cars  on  day  trains.      Sleeping  Cars  on  nigh  t  trains.       Dining  Car  on  4  p.  m.  train. 

Reservation  of  Berths,  etc.,  made  at  Company's  Office,  366  Washington  St. 
A.  S.  HANSON,  General  Passenger  Agent,  South  Station,  Boston. 
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Editorials. 

OHRISTM AS  is  coming!"    You  hear  it  thrice  happy  those  who  can  go  to  the  one 

\J     everywhere.  All  the  grown  up  place  on  earth  at  such  a  time — home!    The 

children  are  just  as  happy  as  the  little  ones  very  idea  of  going  home  fairly  intoxicates 

— and  oh,  so  happy,  too!       Even  the  very  one.       How  we  love  the  dear,  good  people 

advertisements  in  the  daily  papers,  the  col-  who  represent  to  us  the  one  haven  in  the 

ored   illustrations   in  the  Christmas   maga-  world.     The  only  ones  who  are  ready  to 

zines,  seem  to  fairly  radiate  happiness  and  listen  with  sympathy  to  our  tales  of  hidden 

good  will  over  all  the  earth.       There  is  the  heart-aches,  the  only  ones  who  share  with 

Christmas  look  in  the  faces  of  people  you  us  our  keen  pleasure  over  our  laurel  wreaths 

meet  on  the  street;   the  Christmas  novelties  and  marks  of  credit.     And  the  thought  of 

are  being  displayed  in  the  shops,  and  the  that  boundless  love  and  pride,  the  love  "that 

whole  atmosphere  is  so  charged  with  Christ-  passeth  all  understanding"  brings  the  tears 

mas  spirit  and  joyousness  that  we  cannot  to  our  eyes,   and  we   feel  as  if  we  would 

choose  but  breathe  it  in  with  our  every  lung  move  heaven  and  earth  to  bring  happiness 

full.  to  those  fond  hearts  at  home,  to  make  them 

Oh  happy,  happy  Christmas  people,  and  feel  that  their  love  and  confidence  is  not 
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misplaced  and  that  we  are  really  worth 
something  after  all;  and  only  too  ready  to 
repay — if  able  but  in  a  hundredth  part  of  a 
degree — the  "immeasurable  benefits"  and 
love  they  have  given  us  from  our  toddling 
infancy  up  to  our  days  of  falt'ring  girlhood. 

And  in  our  larger  sphere  of  happiness, 
let  us  stop  a  moment  and  contribute  a  share 
to  the  lonesome  little  souls  who  do  not  go 
home  at  Christmas  time.  This  is  the  hard- 
iest time  of  the  year  for  them,  and  the 
dreariest.  Yet  they  are  plucky,  "clean  grit 
through  and  through."  They  don't  se- 
lect a  spot  directly  where  you  are  sure  to 
stumble  over  them,  and  then  begin  to 
mournfully  wail  when  you  draw  near,  and 
thereby  make  you  feel  as  if  you  were  a  self- 
ish, heartless  brute,  and  had  no  right  to  en- 
joy yourself  Christmas.  No  indeed !  you 
hear  no  word  of  complaint  only  a  wistful, 
plaintive  look  sometimes  from  a  pair  of  big 
lonesome  eyes,  and  that  is  all — all  of  which 
you  know.  Only  the  moonlight,  perhaps, 
or  a  tiny  star  who  is  out  to  see  the  world 
and  wonder  at  the  sorrow  in  it — only  these 
messengers  of  God  could  tell  a  different  tale. 
They  could  tell  of  a  tangled,  sunny  head 
buried  beneath  the  pillow,  and  of  a  warm 
human  body  quivering  and  shaking  with  the 
sobs  that  will  not  be  controlled — and  which 
hurt  one  to  the  quick — longing', — oh,  so  bit- 
terly longing — for  the  dear  home  folk. 

So,  dear  happy  ones,  moderate  your  hap- 
piness in  its  outward  manifestation.  Let 
your  gratefulness  flow  into  other  channels 
than  thoughts  of  your  own  pleasure.  Open 
your  heart  a  little  to  these  home-sick  ones — 
and  give  them  a  little  of  the  love  and  good- 
will they  miss  so  much.  It  is  not  a  fault  to 
love,  yet  how  many  are  laboring  under  that 
delusion ! 

Let  us  help  these  silent  comrades  of  ours 
to  mean  it  from  their  hearts  when  they  greet 


us  on  Christmas  day  with  a  bright  smile, 
and  the  ever  new  greeting : 

"A  Merry  Christmas !" 

*       m 

Mr.  Bragdon's  Christmas  Message 
to  "His  Girls". 

Look  for  goodness,  look  for  gladness, 
You   will  find   them   all   the  while : 
If  you  bring  a  smiling  visage 
To  the  glass  it  meets  a  smile." 

m       m 

Bits  From  California. 


THERE  is  no  use  denying  the  United 
States    language    is    very    vigorously 

There  is  no  use  denying  that  the 
United  States  language  is  very  vigorously 
used  on  this  coast.  I  am  constantly  sur- 
prised by  expressions  I  see  in  editorial 
columns  of  the  very  best  papers,  and  in  re- 
porters' write-ups. 

Imagine  the  Boston  Herald  or  New  York 
Tribune  printing  as  a  double-header  on  its 
first  page:  "Bully  for  the  Kern  County 
Primaries!"  or  "Swat  the  infernal  evil, 
right  and  left,"  or  "The  Republicans  are 
carrying  an  immense  jag  of  responsibility"; 
or  "President  Eliot  is  still  holding  down  his 
job  at  the  old  stand";  or  "The  Congression- 
al Record  reeking  from  the  press,  bulging 
out  with  hot  air;"  or  "Before  another  Fri- 
day swings  around  on  Time's  tireless  calen- 
dar, the  festive  turkey  will  be  shy  his  gobble 
and  about  ready  to  be  transformed  into 
hash  the  day  after  the  big  feed." 

Imagine  the  Boston  Transcript  taking 
its  revenge  on  an  evening  contemporary  in 
this  fashion :  "The  timorous  evening  kick- 
er which  frothed  at  the  mouth  and  tore  its 
gauze  underwear  into  tatters,  has  had  the 
hose  turned  down  the  back  of  its  neck  to 
the  reduction  of  the  bodily  heat  therein,  and 
to  the  calming  of  the  disrupted  peace.  But 
that  was  a  'tumble'  fit,  while  it  lasted."  In 
a  Police  Report  it  had  "two  celestials  dug 
up,  $3.00  each  today  for,  etc.,"  and  "a  young 
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miner  came  over  with  a  jag  on."  It  does 
not  appear  that  this  is  the  same  "jag"  the 
Republicans  are  carrying  as  above  quoted. 

These  are  all  from  a  paper — and  nearly 
all  from  one  issue  of  it,  which  is  of  first 
rank  on  this  coast. 

I  do  not  think  I  hear  any  more  slang 
here  than  in  Massachusetts,  but  the  papers 
have  a  "free  and  easy"  way,  to  be  sure. 

It  seemed  queer  to  read  of  itself  in  a 
paper  not  over  ten  years  old,  "The  Old  Re- 
liable Daily  News."  A  man  who  has  been 
here  twelve  years  is  called  "One  of  the 
oldest  inhabitants." 

One  of  the  signs  of  weak  amiability  or  of 
mental  cowardice  is  the  assent  or  confirma- 
tion some  folks  give  to  the  statements  of 
others  without  knowing  whether  they  are 
correct  or  not.  No.  i  says,  "Did  you  no- 
tice that  Indian  village  we  passed?"  No. 
2,  "Yes,  indeed,  wasn't  it  odd?"  No.  I 
quotes  No.  2  to  No.  3  as  saying  she  saw  an 
Indian  village  just  now.  No.  3  knows  it 
wasn't  an  Indian  village,  that  there  are  no 
Indian  villages  within  an  hundred  miles, 
and  so  incidentally  asks  No.  2,  "What  did 
you  think  was  an  Indian  village?"  No.  2 
replies,  "I  didn't  see  anything,  but  No.  1 
said  it  was  an  Indian  village,  so  I  just  said 
yes."  Now  why  should  not  No.  2  tell  the 
truth  at  first  and  say,  "No,  I  didn't  see  any- 
thing that  looked  like  an  Indian  village,  did 
you?"  then  she  wouldn't  have  been  caught. 
Notice  how  frequent  this  is  under  one  form 
or  another  in  daily  talk,  and  you'll  be  sur- 
prised. Perhaps  if  you  notice  yourself  you 
will  find  how  often  you  tell  a  "story"  with- 
out meaning  to  just  to  seem  to  know  what- 
ever another  claims  to  know.  Conversa- 
tion gets  very  inaccurate  in  that  way,  and 
you  get  caught,  and  sometimes  are  much 
mortified,  whereas  if  you  say  only,  and  as- 
sent only  to  what  you  know  to  be  true  you 


will  be  far  more  reliable,  and  never  have  to 
"explain." 

On  leaving  Kansas  City  (which  rather 
comely  village  is  vilely  misrepresented  to 
strangers  passing  thro  by  its  dreadful  rail- 
road station  and  its  surroundings :  why 
don't  you  Kansas  City  girls  get  up  a 
crusade  to  make  the  thirty  or  forty  rich  rail- 
roads build  a  better?)  we  found  cards  plenti- 
fully placed  about  the  sleeper.  "Notice  the 
couple  in  No.  8 — just  married" — and 
I  tell  you  No.  8  got  noticed.  Young 
men  would  saunter  to  front  of  car  in 
couples  and  triplets,  and  come  back  slow- 
ly, staring  at  the  beatific  pair.  The 
porters  came  in  from  other  cars  and  "no- 
ticed." And,  do  you  know,  they  seemed 
to  like  it!  Pretty  soon  the  porter  sug- 
gested that  they  be  brushed.  So  they  in 
turn  stood  out  in  the  aisle  and  were  swept 
and  dusted,  most  of  the  other  occupants  of 
the  car  assisting  with  their  eyes  and  laughs 
as  the  rice  sprinkled  the  floor  white. 

They  had  to  go  to  another  section  while 
the  porter  swept  up  the  rice.  They  seemed 
to  think  it  was  all  delightful,  and  held  hands 
as  they  stood. 

As  you  ride  through  Kansas,  and  any  of 
the  states  beyond,  one  of  the  pitiful  sights  is 
the  skeletons  of  horses  and  cattle  bleaching 
in  the  sun,  and  often  the  bodies  soon  to  be 
skeletons.  Another  of  the  minor  sights  of 
the  arid  lands  is  the  heaps  of  tin  cans. 
Away  out  in  the  desert  they  lie  about  thicker 
than  trees  or  houses,  and  often  far  from 
either.  Signs  of  camps  of  the  pushers  into 
the  west.  Once,  miles  away  from  any  set- 
tlement, a  solitary  figure  plowing  through 
the  sand  on  a  bicycle  seemed  very  odd. 

Acres  of  sugar  beets  are  another  not  com- 
mon sight  to  an  eastern  eye.  Here  in  Col- 
orado is  Rocky  Ford,  the  original  home  of 
the  "Rocky  Ford"  melon.  Did  you  think 
it  was  so  far  away?   I  didn't. 
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An  Englishman's  first  greeting  to  an 
Englishman  whom  he  had  just  met  was, 
"Have  you  had  your  bath?"  Wasn't  that 
English  ? 

At  one  hotel  I  ordered  fried  eggs  and 
bacon."  Will  you  have  the  eggs  "straight 
up?"  asked  the  waiter.  That  was  a  new 
expression,  and  it  is  referred  to  Mrs. 
Loomis  for  explanation. 

One  of  the  pathetic  cries  of  every  morn- 
ing in  a  sleeper,  "Where  are  my  shoes  ?" 

All  the  splendid  crysanthemums  grown  in 
hot  houses  in  the  east  are  here  grown  out  of 
doors.  Climate !  I  wonder  if  these  desert 
prairies  are  "ugly"  as  one  woman  declared? 
To  me  they  are  full  of  color.  There  is  a 
quality  in  the  air  that  paints  rocks  and  sand, 
and  everything  is  glorified  thereby.  Even 
the  huts  of  the  Mexicans  of  brown  mud  and 
stone  are  beautiful  in  this  colorful  atmos- 
phere. The  sweep  of  the  red,  brown  and 
gray  desert  to  the  blue  hills  on  the  horizon 
is  grand !  Now  the  hills  are  olive,  and  the 
foreground  brown.  Again  the  skyline  of 
the  buttes  is  black  against  the  red  gold  of 
sunset. 

"Ugly?"  Never  for  one  moment  to  me. 
The  desert  plus  water  becomes  a  paradise. 
Unthought-of  riches  of  vegetation  are  wait- 
ing to  be  nursed  into  life  by  the  touch  of 
moisture.  But  the  desert,  bare  and  naked, 
is  full  of  beauty  in  color  to  the  seeing  eye. 

Now  we  are  climbing.  Eleven  cars  and 
three  powerful  mountain  engines  doing 
their  best,  ,yet  we  move  almost  as  slowly  as 
the  Mount  Washington  cog! 

Speaking  of  water  and  its  scarcity  in 
places,  one  hotel  keeper  has  to  have  all 
the  water  he  uses  brought  no  miles  in  tank 
cars,  then  hauled  by  team  to  his  reservoir, 
poured  in  and  then  pumped  to  his  tank! 

One  understands  so  what  the  "Arid 
lands"  are! 

Through  New  Mexico  and  most  of  Ari- 


zona (this  part  where  the  Santa  Fe  runs) 
we  seem  to  be  running  on  a  level.  Yet  this 
level  averages  higher  than  the  top  of  Mount 
Washington ! 

I  never  tire  of  wondering  that  the  tops  of 
lower  hills  seem  as  high  as  those  of  the 
highest — only  the  presence  of  snow  on  the 
latter  proves  them  higher.  It  is  the  per- 
spective, you  see.  So  it  is  with  people. 
Think  it  out.  C.  C.  B. 


HITS  NEW  ENGLAND. 

Boston,  Dec.  5. — After  an  unusually  long  period 
of  mild  weather,  a  storm  from  the  gulf  brought 
grim  winter  to  New  England  today  with  great  sud- 
denness, and  for  the  first  time  this  season  covered 
the  entire  region  with  snow  to  the  depth  of  eight 
inches.  The  storm  was  severe  in  Southwestern 
New  England,  where  there  was  much  wire  prostra- 
tion and  delay  in  railroad  traffic.  New  England 
received  the  full  benefit  of  a  northeast  gale,  which 
in  some  places  attained  a  velocity  of  forty  miles 
an   hour. 

New  York,  Dec.  5. — A  snow  and  sleet  storm  de- 
layed traffic  in  New  York  today.  Service  on  the 
elevated  lines  was  seriously  interfered  with,  and 
communication  between  uptown  and  downtown  by 
means  of  the  surface  lines  was  very  slow  and  diffi- 
cult. 

Dispatches  from  all  parts  of  the  state  show  that 
the  storm  is  prevailing  everywhere  with  varying 
severity.  At  Albany  the  snowfall  is  very  heavy, 
and  all  trains  are  reported  from  one  to  five  hours 
late. 

In  this  city  the  storm  developed  into  a  blizzard  as 
the  day  grew.  Telegraphic  service  east  of  New 
York,  to  New  England  especially,  is  prostrated,  and 
northward  through  the  state  the  service  is  greatly 
impeded  by  the  wind  and  snow. 

My  dear  Lasellians: 

Do  you  care  to  know  what  we  were  doing 
on  this  very  day  when  the  storm  raged 
about  you  as  described  above  in  the  Press 
dispatches  ? 

Mrs.  B.  and  I  first  set  out  some  poppy 
plants  which  presently  will  give  us  some  of 
those  most  beautiful  blooms  in  the  world. 

I  wish  I  could  get  a  bunch  of  California 
poppies  fresh  on  each  table!  They  would 
fill  the  room  with  golden  color  most  rare 
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and  charming.  But  they  can't  be  sent! 

You  must  come  here  to  see  them ! 

Then  we  went  to  the  beach — Long  Beach, 
it  was,  where  a  town  has  grown  with  the 
unaccountable  rapidity  of  this  climate !  Two 
years  ago  less  than  2,000  inhabitants;  now 
over  6,000.  A  piece  of  property  offered 
to  me  eighteen  months  ago  for  $2,000,  was 
lately  sold  for  $10,000,  etc. 

Mrs.  B.  wore  a  thin  white  shirt  waist. 
Farmers  were  plowing  in  some  parts,  gath- 
ering small  truck  for  the  market  in  other 
parts.  Rose  bushes  were  bending  under 
their  loads  (of  blossoms,  not  snow)  and 
violets  made  carpets  for  some  of  the  yards. 

We  sat  for  a  time  in  the  pavilion  on  the 
edge  of  the  ocean  and  listened  to  the  band. 
Long  Beach  is  the  only  city  in  the  United 
States  which  maintains  a  band  and  has  open 
air  concerts  all  the  year  round,  every  day. 
Then  we  went  out  on  the  pier.  Millions  of 
shiny  silver-colored  sardines  and  smelts 
were  swimming  near  the  surface.  Hun- 
dreds of  gulls  were  getting  their  dinner  by 
swooping  down  and  catching  these  little 
fish.  Scores  of  humans  were  getting  tomor- 
row's dinner  with  hook  and  line,  drawing 
in  smelts  and  mackerel,  and  now  and  then 
large  fish  in  plenty.  The  air  was  balmy  so 
that  Mrs.  B.  was  comfortable  in  her  garb, 
and  I  carried  my  hat  in  my  hand.  Two 
pelicans  rested  on  the  surface  of  the  smooth 
Pacific,  occasionally  reaching  down  for  a 
fish,  but  not  very  hungrily. 

At  the  edge  of  the  water  children  were 
wading,  and  farther  on  several  adults  were 
in  swimming.  My  cousin  says  she  takes  a 
swim  every  day  in  the  year. 

Some  were  digging  the  famous  Long 
Beach  clams,    a  dainty  of  this  coast. 

The  men  and  boys  fishing  were  mostly  in 
their  shirt  sleeves. 

We  rode  home  in  an  electric  and  enjoyed 
the  air,  and  talked  about  the  newspaper  re- 


ports of  the  storms,  blizzards,  wires  down, 
trains  and  boats  snow-bound  and  won- 
dered again  if  it  could  be  true  in  this  same 
land  only  four  days  away!  C.  C.  B. 

Dec.  6,  '02. 

■ — »    • 

Christmas  in  Paris. 


FOR  more  than  a  month,  we  had  known 
that  Christmas  was  coming  by  the  sud- 
den blooming  out  of  the  big  department 
stores  in  all  kinds  of  lovely  articles,  and  by 
the  invasion  of  the  smaller  shops  by  minia- 
ture figures  of  Santa  Claus  and  other  little 
manikins,  each  one  of  which  imitated  some 
member  of  the  Parisian  world.  But  even 
more  prophetic  than  these  were  the  large 
windows  of  the  stores  which  deal  in  relig- 
ious symbols  and  church  ornaments.  Here, 
more  or  less  elaborately,  as  befitting  the  size 
and  wealth  of  the  establishment,  was  con- 
structed the  whole  scene  of  the  wondrous 
Night  in  Bethlehem. 

It  is  a  very  sweet  and  suggestive  picture, 
this  of  the  lowly  birth-place  of  our  Saviour. 
He  is  represented  as  a  fair-haired,  rosy- 
cheeked  baby,  half-sitting,  half-reclining  in 
the  manger  and  extending  his  little,  waxen 
hands  with  a  smile  of  bounty  and  love  to  all 
human-kind.  He  is  the  center  of  the  group, 
shedding  a  radiance  on  the  figures  around 
him.  On  his  right  hand,  kneels  the  young 
mother,  always  in  the  same  pale  blue  robe 
and,  on  his  left,  the  venerable  Joseph  in  a 
dark,  brown  mantle.  The  shepherds  and 
the  gentle  cattle  are  there,  too,  in  meek  atti- 
tudes of  adoration.  We  became  quite  ac- 
customed to  the  sight  of  this  sweet  picture 
before  the  season  was  over. 

But  the  most  characteristic  note  of  the 
Christmas-tide  at  Paris  is  the  springing  up 
of  a  long  line  of  little  booths  on  either  side 
of  the  grand  Boulevards;  those  Boulevards 
which  comprise  all  that  is  gayest  and  richest 
in  the  gay,  rich  city.      The  erection  of  these 
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booths  is  begun  about  the  third  week  in  De- 
cember, but  the  traffic  does  not  begin  until 
two  days  before  Christmas,  to  continue  for 
a  fortnight,  that  is  until  the  "Fete  des  Rois" 
on  the  sixth  of  January. 

We  had  long  regarded  with  interest  a 
poster  on  the  front  of  a  restaurant  in  our 
quarter,  which  we  often  frequented,  an- 
nouncing that  the  "Reveillon"  would  be 
kept  there  on  Christmas  eve.  The  Reveil- 
lon is  the  feast  and  merry  making  in  which 
everyone  takes  part,  after "  having  attended 
the  Midnight  Mass.  We  determined  to  cel- 
ebrate our  Christmas  in  true  Parisian  fash- 
ion; so,  after  a  small  tea  to  fortify  ourselves 
against  the  vicissitudes  of  the  evening,  we 
set  forth  well  provided  with  wraps,  for  it 
was  a  fine,  crisp,  winter  night. 

When  we  arrived  at  the  big  Boulevards, 
we  found  them  filled  by  an  ever-moving 
throng  of  people  of  all  descriptions,  from 
richly-clad  ladies  on  the  arms  of  elegant 
gentlemen  to  poor  working-girls  enjoying 
their  rare  holiday  with  their  modest,  young 
escorts. 

We,  likewise,  walked  arm  in  arm  in  order 
not  to  completely  lose  one  another  in  the 
shifting  crowd.  On  one  hand,  the  little 
booths  beckoned  to  us  with  their  tempting 
displays  of  mechanical  toysj  candy,  and  even 
live  animals;  while,  on  the  other,  the  daz- 
zling shop-windows  allured  us  by  their 
sparkling  jewels,  furs,  and  beautiful  cos- 
tumes. The  booths  were  destined  to  win 
in  the  contest,  for  added  to  their  apparent 
attractiveness  was  the  voice  of  the  owner 
loudly  proclaiming  the  exceptional  qualities 
of  his  goods. 

Among  the  toys,  were  charming,  little 
figures  of  street-sweepers,  dudes,  or  letter- 
carriers  who,  after  being  wound  up,  enacted 
their  parts  in  a  truly  terrific  though  life-like 
manner.  Another  very  tempting  booth  was 
that  of  the  man  that  had  gutta  percha  ani- 


mals to  sell,  which,  on  being  blown  up, 
would  swell  to  enormous  proportions  only  to 
suffer  the  fate  of  the  Thanksgiving  turkey, 
becoming  limper  and  limper,  and  finally 
emitting  a  heart-rending  squeak,  flopping 
over  and  dying.  We  saw  a  sweet  lady  bar- 
gaining for  a  cage  of  two,  tiny,  white  mice, 
and  finally  walking  off  with  it  under  her 
broadcloth  cape  saying,  "Bebe  sera  si  con- 
tent." 

About  ten  o'clock  we  left  the  cheery  pro- 
cession, streaming  on  as  unceasingly  as  ever, 
to  make  our  way  by  a  quiet  side  street  to  the 
dark  portal  of  the  great  church  dedicated  to 
Saint  Eustache.  Not  all  the  people  of  Paris 
were  on  the  boulevards,  as  we  had  almost  be- 
gun to  believe,  for  here,  in  this  obscure 
corner,  was  assembled  a  crowd,  if  not  quite 
as  large  and  noisy,  at  least  just  as  motley 
and  expectant.  It  is  a  French  trait  to  stand 
and  wait :  "faire  la  queue"  (to  make  a  tail) 
they  call  it,  and  the  tail  is  always  very 
patient  and  orderly.  One  could  hear  the  ex- 
changing of  merry  greetings  on  every  hand, 
and  the  comparing  of  notes  on  the  mor- 
row's doings;  but  there  was  a  general  sigh 
of  gratitude  when  the  door  finally  swung 
back,  and  we  were  cautiously  admitted  into 
the  warm  vestibule  of  the  church. 

The  great  interior  was  in  shadowy  dark- 
ness save  for  a  little  space  in  the  center, 
where  we  sat  down  on  the  hard,  straight 
chairs  always  to  be  found  in  French  places 
of  worship.  For  some  minutes,  we  waited; 
the  only  sounds  to  break  the  solemn  stillness 
were  the  soft  whispers  of  groups  and  oc- 
casional bumps  as  the  old  lady  sexton  placed 
the  chairs  for  new  comers.  About  half  past 
eleven,  two  priests  in  flowing  robes  and 
armed  with  long  poles  began  the  illumina- 
tion of  the  high  altar.  Then,  for  the  first 
time,  we  realized  that  there  were  thousands 
of  candles  massed  row  upon  row,  and  rang- 
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ing  from  the  ordinary  size  to  a  length  of 
nine  or  ten  feet. 

They  began  their  enormous  task  by  il- 
luminating four  beautiful  chandeliers, 
which  were  suspended  on  long  ropes  from 
the  lofty  vaulting  of  the  church.  When  this 
was  accomplished,  they  raised  them  to  their 
position  high  up  beneath  the  arches,  where 
they  swayed  back  and  forth,  masses  of  daz- 
zling brightness,  accentuating  more  strong- 
ly the  unknown  depths  of  blackness  beyond. 
The  altar  became  more  and  more  glorified  as 
each  little  flame  was  added  to  the  mass. 
Some  of  the  candles  insisted  on  sputtering, 
and  even  going  out  altogether  till  I  was 
afraid  lest  they  should  not  all  be  lighted  on 
the  mystic  stroke  of  twelve. 

Meantime,  the  great  nave  and  side-aisles 
had  been  filling  up,  and  now  every  inch  of 
space  was  occupied  by  a  reverent,  attending 
throng.  As  the  first  stroke  of  twelve 
sounded  through  the  stillness,  the  last  tiny 
light  was  raised  to  its  place,  and  when  the 
bells  had  ceased  to  resound,  there  burst 
forth  from  above  us  a  voice,  rich  and  full, 
singing  the  wondrous  words  of  "Minuit 
Chretien,  c'  est  1'  heure  solennelle !"  The 
multitude  listened  in  awed  silence  till  the  an- 
them was  over,  and  the  last  echo  had  died 
away,  then  bowed  their  heads  in  earnest 
adoration  before  the  ceremony  of  the  High 
Mass.  Nothing  could  be  more  impressive 
than  this  solemn  service  in  the  stillness  of 
the  Holy  Night.  We  lingered  till  the  last 
word  had  been  said,  and  they  began  to  ex- 
tinguish the  lights.  Then,  passing  out  with 
the  other  loiterers,  we  felt  the  fresh,  night 
air  fan  our  cheeks. 

We  started  off  at  a  brisk  pace  across  the 
huge,  central  Market  Place  where  the  sleep- 
ing farmers  lay  extended  on  their  carts,  la- 
den high  with  exquisitely  piled  vegetables, 
awaiting  the  gray  dawn,  when  they  should 
begin  to  unload  their  savory  carrots  and 


turnips  and  snow-white  cauliflowers.  Some 
young  men  were  warming  themselves  with 
steaming  bowls  of  "soupe  a  1'  oignon"  which 
an  old  woman  ladled  out  from  over  a  bed  of 
glowing  coals.  Leaving  the  markets  be- 
hind us,  we  crossed  over  the  gleaming  Seine 
and  followed  the  Boulevard  St.  Michel, 
which  is  the  special  property  of  the  students. 
We  met  jolly  bands  of  them  swinging  arm 
in  arm  down  the  street,  and  chanting  gay 
songs  in  unison. 

At  last,  we  reached  our  little  restaurant. 
The  stove  which  radiated  a  genial  heat 
about  the  room,  the  sleepy  waiters,  the  smil- 
ing host — all  breathed  a  welcome  to  our 
tired  bodies,  and  we  sat  down  to  a  feast  of 
turkey  and  plum-pudding  fit  for  a  king. 
Now  and  then,  a  party  of  two  or  three  would 
drop  in,  to  eat  a  bit  of  cold  ham  and  drink  a 
glass  of  white  wine  with  the  delicate  appe- 
tite of  Frenchmen.  When  we  reached  our 
mansard  home,  the  bells  were  ringing  four 
across  the  roofs.  We  raked  the  ashes  from 
our  hearth-fire,  and  gathered  about  it  to 
open  our  gifts  to  one  another,  and  think  of 
the  sweet  significance  of  the  day  as  observed 
by  the  people  among  whom  we  were  so- 
journing. L.  L. 

m      m 

Sharphits  to  the  Graduates. 

YE  call  me  senior;  and  ye  do  well  to  call 
her  senior  who  for  four  long  years  has 
met  in  the  school-room  every  shape  of  les- 
sons that  the  faculty  could  give  her,  and 
never  yet  failed.  If  there  be  one  among 
you  who  dare  say  that  ever  my  lessons  were 
not  faithfully  prepared,  let  him  stand  forth 
and  say  it,  or  forever  after  hold  his  peace. 
And  yet  I  was  not  always  thus, — a  senior 
with  a  cap  and  gown.  My  aunts  were  here 
before  me  and  settled  in  this  wood-colored 
building.  My  early  life  ran  quiet  as  the 
brooks  by  which  I  sported;  and  when,  at 
noon,    we   were    seated    round    the    festive 
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board  I  listened  to  tales  of  Vassar  and 
Smith;  and  how  a  small  band  of  Lasellians 
defeated  them  in  gaining  flesh,  I  did  not 
then  know  what  Lasell  was;  but  my  cheeks 
burned,  I  know  not  why,  and  when  I  asked 
questions,  my  mother,  parting  the  hair  from 
off"  my  forehead,  kissed  my  throbbing  tem- 
ples, and  bade  me  go  to  rest,  and  think  no 
more  of  such  wild  tales. 

That  very  night  a  catalogue  reached  our 
home.  I  saw  fond  parents  pouring  o'er 
the  pages  of  that  dear  old  book.  Reading 
the  tender  message  of  C.  C.  B.,  and  the 
wonderful  development  in  domestic  sciences, 
which  the  dear  girls  receive  while  there. 
In  this  way  I  was  torn  from  fond  parents' 
arms.  Ay!  upon  my  knees  I  begged  that 
I  might  be  returned  once  more,  and  the 
teacher  drew  me  back  as  if  I  were  pollution 
and  sternly  said,  "Let  the  child  stay." 

And  so,  did  you,  as  well  as  I  become  La- 
sell  girls.  Ay,  thou  has't  given  to  that 
poor,  gentle,  timid  village  maiden,  who 
never  knew  a  harsher  voice  than  mother's, 
muscles  of  iron  and  a  heart  of  flint;  taught 
her  to  shout  eulogizes  on  Wendall  Phillips 
and  pound  upon  the  dictionary  even  as  a 
man  that  has  gone  insane. 

We  stand  here  now  like  seniors,  as  we 
are !  The  strength  of  knowledge  is  in  our 
toughened  sinews,  but  soon  we  go  forth  in- 
to the  rough  world.  Hark!  hear  ye  yon 
teacher  roaring  in  her  den !  'Tis  three  days 
since  she  has  called  on  you,  but  tomorrow 
she  shall  vent  her  spite  on  you,  and  a  sor- 
rowful object  you  will  be. 

If  ye  are  freshmen,  then  stand  there  like 
young  green-horns  waiting  for  the  teacher's 
squelch.  If  ye  are  seniors  follow  me! 
Strike  down  the  watchman,  gain  the  gym- 
nasium as  did  your  aunts  who  were  here 
before  you.  Is  Lasell  dead?  Is  the  old 
Lasell  spirit  frozen  in  your  veins  that  you 
do  crouch  and  cower  like  a  be  labored  hound 


beneath  his  master's  lash?  Oh,  comrades! 
Schoolmates !  Lasellians !  if  we  must  study, 
let  us  study  for  ourselves !  If  we  must 
work,  let  us  work  together!  If  we  must 
live  together,  let  it  be  with  a  spirit  of  en- 
thusiasm, zealous  always  for  the  good  of 
the  school,  and  loyal  ever  to  the  white  and 
the  blue. 


Christmas. 

Christmas  is  coming,  but  how  can  you  tell? 
My  goodness — 'that's  easy,  just  visit  Lasell. 
There  pass  through  the  halls  any  hour  of  the  day 
You'll  hear  the  word  Christmas  somewhere  on  the 

way. 
Here  only  two  girls,  and  there  a  small  crowd, 
Speak  on  the  same  subject  in  voices  quite  loud, 
Of  the  way  they  shall  go,  and  the  time  they  may 

leave, 
There's  a  crowd  by  the  office,  who  hope  to  receive 
The  message  they're  anxiously  waiting  to  win, 
On  Wednesday  p.  m.  may  their  freedom  begin. 
When   the   evening   comes,   there's   the   class   meet- 
ings' call 
Of  Freshmen  and  Sophmores,  the  Juniors  and  all, 
E'en  grave,  lofty  Seniors,  though  the  statement  be 

shocking, 
Are  planning,  we're  sure,  to  hang  up  their  stocking. 
And  now  they  are  dreaming  of  what  is  to  come, 
Knowing    whatever    happens,    they're    sure    to    have 

some. 
Their  faces  are  joyous,  they  think  not,  to  frown. 
Wear  dignity  only,  when  in  cap  and  gown. 
The  teachers  look  worried,  they're  longing  I  guess 
For  the  time,  when  at  last  they  may  take  their  re- 
cess. 
Yes,  Christmas  is  near,  and  at  heart  all  are  glad, 
For  who  at  Lasell,  at  this  time  could  be  sad? 
For  those  who  are  going,  or  those  who  will  stay, 
There'll  be  plenty  of  Christmas  to  come  in  your  way. 

A  Tragedy  in  One  Act,  or  Much  Ado  About 
Nothing. 

Place — Room  at  Lasell. 

Time — 9.45  p.  m. 

Personse. 
Annabel.    Mary-Jane.    Joe-Bird. 

(Curtain  rises.  Annabel  asleep.  Mary- Jane  and 
Joe-Bird  gossiping.) 

Joe-Bird — (Hearing  rustling  sound  in  her 
corner  of  the  room.)  "What's  that,  I  hear  some- 
thing near  the  table.     Scat !" 

Mary- Jane — "There  he  is  in  that  box  of  crack- 
ers Annabel  left  open.  He  was  in  the  waste  basket 
last  night,  and  we  couldn't  drive  him  away." 
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(They  throw  shoes,  pillows  and  everything  with- 
in reach.      Rustling  continues.) 

Joe-Bird — "Let's  turn  on  the  light,  that  will  scare 
him  away." 

Mary-Jane — "The  light  is  right  over  the  table, 
and  I'm  afraid  he'll  jump  on  me.       You  do  it." 

Joe-Bird — (Screwing  up  courage  to  put  one  foot 
on  the  floor) — "Oh!  I'm  not  afraid  of  him,  but  I 
have  heard  that  when  they  are  frightened  they  will 
run  right  at  you  instead  of  away  from  you." 

Annabel — (Turns  over  and  groans  hearing  shoes 
and  the  other  things  strike  the  table) — "What  are 
you  girls  making  such  a  noise  for?  Don't  you 
know  the  bell   rang   long  ago? 

Mary-Jane — "Oh !  its  a  mouse,  and  we  can't  drive 
him  away,  and  we're  afraid  to  turn  on  the  light. 

Annabel — ( Hearing  rustling  and  dimly  seeing 
table  littered  with  books,  pillows,  and  shoes) — "In 
all  the  time  I  been  here  I  never  heard  of  such  a 
mouse  even  in  Rats  Retreat  (makes  a  dash  towards 
the  table  and  turns  on  light  and  runs  for  a  chair  to 
jump  on.) 

All — (From  their  various  strong  holds  as  the 
rustling  continues,  and  the  light  reveals  everything) 
"Why  its  only  the  wind  blowing  that  paper  about ! 

Oh!  (general  collapse,  followed  by  shouts  and 
shreaks  of  laughter.) 

(A  light  tap  on  the  door,  and  a  voice  from  with- 
out.) 

"Come,  precious  girls,  not  so  much  noise." 

(A  long  silence  in  which  each  looks  at  the  other. 
Then  more  gossiping.) 

Finis. 


Ideal  "Guide  to  Life  at  Lasell,  a  "Day 
Dream." 

WORKING    DAYS. 

Rising  gong  rings  at  9.30  a.  m.;  break- 
fast is  served  in  the  rooms  without  extra  ex- 
pense. Absences  excused  from  meals  at  all 
times. 

The  ringing  of  the  last  bell  at  9.30  p.  m. 
is  a  signal  for  noise  and  frolic.  Visit  as 
many  girls'  rooms  as  possible,  and  do  not  re- 
tire until  so  inclined.  Midnight  feasts  are 
recommended. 

SUNDAYS. 
No  rising  gong.     Students  are  urged  to 
sleep  as  long  as  they  wish,  and  the  resident 
nurse  will  be  in  her  room  from  9  to  10  to 
excuse  any  one  who  wishes  from  church. 


Rubbers  on  rainy  days  are  strictly  pro- 
hibited. 

MONDAYS. 

All  are  welcome  to  go  to  Boston  in  parties 
or  alone,  as  they  may  desire.    Have  a  good 
time  and  do  not  bring  home  more  candy 
than  you  can  dispose  of  during  the  week. 
LECTURE    AND  CONCERT. 

If  too  tired  to  attend  these  entertainments 
students  are  urged  to  retire  to  their  room 
by  the  central  staircase.  Those  who  at- 
tend may  bring  novels  or  embroidery  to 
while  away  the  time  if  the  lecture  becomes 
tedious. 

LAUNDRY. 

Do  not  trouble  yourselves  to  mark  each 
piece.     It  will  be  done  for  you. 
SUGGGESTIONS. 

It  is  earnestly  hoped  that  there  will  be 
pleasant  rivalry  in  decorating  the  walls  with 
posters  and  pictures.  Pins  and  tacks  may  be 
had  at  the  office  for  this  purpose.  Paste 
pictures  on  the  walls  as  a  generous  consid- 
eration of  those  who  are  to  come  after  you. 

Chafing-dishes  will  be  found  in  each  hall 
for  your  private  use. 

Waste-baskets  are  not  desirable.  Throw 
everything  from  the  windows. 

Bring  all  medicines  from  your  home  and 
give  them  freely  to  your  friends. 

A  thoughtful  girl  in  looking  over  these 
suggestions  will  see  that  the  observing  of 
them  will  enable  a  large  and  heterogeneous 
company  of  people  to  live  together  happily 
without  the  disagreeable  restriction  of  rules, 
and  will  enable  all  to  have  the  best  time  pos- 
sible. 

Funny  Things  I  Have  Heard. 

Girls  in  library — "Ibed"  must  be  a  long 
poem;  there  are  so  many  quotations  given 
under  that  name. 


Miss  C — Who  was  Pippa? 
Miss  H — Pippa  was  a  silk  girl. 
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One  Kind  of  Christmas. 


ALL  Venice  knew  of  it,  and  stood 
around  on  the  street-corners  to  talk  it 
over.  Women  leaned  from  their  casement 
windows  to  call  out  comments  to  the  strol- 
ling friend.  The  newsboys  had  learned  of 
it,  and  were  crying  it  out  to  liven  up  trade. 
Telegraphs  flashed  the  message  from  one 
place  to  another  to  startle  and  wake  up  an- 
other district.  Trade  even  at  that  busy  sea- 
son ceased  for  a  moment,  and  the  customer 
lingered  to  discuss  the  news.  Mothers 
drew  their  children  closer  and  look  around 
fearfully  for  some  unseen  danger.  Even  the 
dogs  in  the  street  seemed  to  have  caught  the 
sense  of  excitement  and  danger,  and  slunk 
around  with  their  tails  between  their  legs, 
and  furtive  glances  at  the  passer-by.  Pedes- 
trians hastened  home  to  securely  bar  win- 
dows and  door,  and  none  dared  venture  out. 
Curlutio,  the  famous  convict,  had  escaped, 
and  a  desperate  man  is  no  pleasant  com- 
rade on  an  evening  before  Christmas  day. 


* 


* 


The  last  notes  on  the  mighty  organ  at 
St.  Marks  had  died  away,  when  a  man, 
wild-eyed  and  haggard,  crept  slowly  into 
that  part  of  the  Cathedral  reserved  for  the 
burial  of  the  dead.  In  itself,  it  was  a  kind 
of  a  tomb — with  its  heavy  walls  and  square, 
barred  window.  Statues  of  men  who  had 
tried  this  life — and  found  it  scarcely  worth 
the  living — were  grouped  fantastically 
about  the  room,  and  everywhere  was  that 
indescribable,  musty  odor  of  a  place  long 
shut  up. 

The  man  who  had  entered,  stole  behind 
one  of  the  tombs  and  waited — waited  he 
knew  not  what  for.  There  was  nothing  to 
be  feared  here, — his  pursuers  would  never 
think  of  this  place,  and  the  monks  came  here 
but  seldom — probably  only  once  in  a  year. 
Here,  at  least,  he  was  safe.      Here  he  would 


spend  his  Christmas — a  sardonic  smile  came 
over  his  face  at  the  thought.  His  only  dif- 
ficulty would  lie  in  getting  food — but  he  did 
not  doubt  but  that  he  could  safely  elude  any 
chance  guard.  Luck  had  been  with  him  so 
far,  and  would  probably  see  him  through. 
The  strokes  of  the  midnight  bell  came  but 
faintly  through  the  window.  The  cold 

moonlight  streamed  in  silently,  bringing 
with  it  something  sinistre  and  aboding. 

The  dense  silence  became  oppressive  and 
almost  frightened  him,  the  hardened  crimi- 
nal that  he  was. 

All  at  once  he  noticed  that  one  of  the 
statues  lying  with  hands  folded  across  its 
breast,  had  turned  its  head  and  was  looking 
at  him.  Surely  the  head  had  been  upright 
the  moment  before.  A  sinistre  smile  parted 
the  white  lips,  and  the  gaze  of  those  stone 
eyes  into  his  froze  him  to  his  marrow.  Ner- 
vously shaking  off  his  growing  terror,  he 
glanced  in  another  direction  and  distinctly 
in  the  moonlight,  saw  the  carved  image  of 
a  man  wink  at  him  with  a  fearful  contor- 
tion of  its  face — or  was  it  only  the  wavering 
of  the  moonlight  ?  He  laughed  hoarsely  to 
prove  he  was  not  afraid,  and  backed  into  the 
outstretched  arms  of  a  grewsome  skeleton. 
All  around  him,  above,  below  on  every  side, 
came  mocking,  unearthly  laughter.  The 
niched  statues  leaned  toward  him  and 
laughed;  the  shrouded  figure  in  marble 
seemed  to  roll  over  in  an  ecstasy  of  horrible 
mirth,  while  with  an  exultant  expression  the 
skeleton  appeared  tu  reach  forward  with  one 
bony  arm.  For  a  moment  he  stood  trans- 
fixed with  horror,  then  with  a  shriek,  he 
flung  himself  against  the  huge  iron  door. 
But  though  he  had  been  able  to  get  in,  he 
could  not  get  out.  The  door  was  locked. 
He  struck  against  it,  he  called, — in  his 
frenzy  he  tore  at  it  with  his  hands  till  they 
bled.  He  struggled  with  it  wildly,  shriek- 
ing in  his  agony,  not  daring  to  look  behind. 
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In  his  ears   was   still   ringing  the  derisive 

laughter  of  demons.     They  would  surround 

him  in  a  moment,  torture  him,  bend  him, 

break    him !    punish    him    for    the    devilish 

cruelties  he  had  practised  in  his  life.     Never 

before  had  he  thought  of  other  punishment 

than  that  of  man.       Oh,  only  a  few  more 

moments   of   life — to   atone    somewhat — to 

make  over  his  "book  of  deeds."  To  go  back 

to  man's  punishment  was  not  so  bad  as  this. 

These    cold    stone    faces    would    show    no 

mercy — no  hope  of  grace. 

With   a   strangling   sob   he   sank   to   his 

knees  and  cried  to  the  Embodiment-of-All- 

Mercy  for  help ! 

*  *  * 

It  was  strange  that  good  brother  Antony 
should  fancy  he  heard  a  human  voice  in  the 
crypt  that  night.  Stranger  still,  when  the 
huge  door  had  swung  open,  to  find  revealed 
a  man,  half-delirious  and  covered  with 
blood,  babbling  confusedly  and  incoherently 
to  himself.  Later  the  police  officer  came, 
recognized  him  and  took  him  back  to  jus- 
tice. He  who  had  attempted  to  flee  from 
the  punishment  ordained  by  man,  had  been 
brought  back  of  his  own  accord  through  the 
strange  promptings  of  that  mysterious 
something  called  Circumstance, — and  Ve- 
nice celebrated  her  Christmas  in  rest  and 
peace. 

•      m 

Lasell  Primer. 

What  is  this?  This  is  a  door!  Shall 
we  rap  ?  No !  Let  us  listen !  What  do 
we  hear  behind  the  door?  Is  that  paper 
rustling?  Let  us  rap.  Run  roommate  hide 
the  candy  under  the  waste-paper  basket,  and 
you,  Susie,  run  quick  and  open  the  door. 
Who  is  this?  This  is  the  preceptress.  Of- 
fer her  some  crackers  and  fruit. 
THE    EXCUSE. 

What  is  this  scrap  of  paper  ?  It  is  an  ex- 
cuse.   Why  is  it  an  excuse  ?    Because  it  has 


M.  L.  N.  on  it.  What  does  M.  L.  N.  mean  ? 
It  means  "Medicines  Lately  Needed." 
What  do  we  do  with  the  excuse?  We  are 
careful  not  to  let  the  teachers  see  it  for  they 
will  give  us  an  unexcused  absence  if  they 
do.       Run  quickly  and  throw  it  in  the  waste 

basket. 

THE     GUIDE. 

What  is  this  hanging  in  every  girl's 
room  ?  It  is  a  printed  card.  What  does  the 
printed  card  say?  It  says,  "Guide  to  Life 
at  Lasell."  Do  we  ever  read  the  "Guide  to 
Life?"  No,  indeed;  good  little  girls  do 
not  need  to  read  it.  If  they  want  to  know 
what  time  prayers  are  held  on  Monday,  they 
run  all  over  the  house  after  Miss  Potter, 
and  if  they  can't  find  her,  they  stay  away 
from  chapel  and  are  marked  absent.  Let  us 
give  three  cheers  for  the  "Guide." 
SUNDAY    MORNING. 

What  day  is  this  ?  This  is  Sunday  morn- 
ing. What  are  these  we  see  outside  of  every 
door?  These  are  trays  that  brought  up 
breakfasts  for  the  poor,  sick  girls  inside. 
Are  the  trays  empty  ?  Yes,  the  poor  dears 
have  large  appetites.  Some  are  eating  so 
that  the  cook  won't  feel  slighted.  Run, 
Susie,  get  some  Welsh  rarebit  to  relieve 
their  sufferings. 


— It  was  with  much  delight  that  we  found 
Rev.  H.  S.  Spaulding  was  to  lecture  for  us 
on  the  twentieth  of  November.  His  subject 
the    "Drama    of    Vesuvius    and    the 


was 
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Tragedy  of  Mont  Pelee."  The  stereopti- 
con  showed  us  pictures  of  great  interest 
from  both  Pompeii  and  Martinque. 

— On  the  thirteenth  of  November,  Miss 
Lucy  Allen  of  Newton  gave  us  a  very  in- 
structive lecture  on  Rome.  She  brought 
with  her  some  pleasing  stories  of  personal 
experiences  there. 

— Thanksgiving  morning  a  small  party  of 
the  girls,  accompanied  by  Miss  Potter,  went 
into  Boston  to  attend  services  at  the  New- 
Old  South  Church.  As  usual,  Dr.  Gordon 
was  intensely  interesting,  and  delivered  an 
excellent  sermon. 

— The  strains  from  an  orchestra  first  gave 
notice  that  dinner  was  served,  and  the  girls 
filed  slowly  down  to  an  excellent  Thanks- 
giving "feast"  of  innumerable  courses.  All 
wore  light  gowns,  and  made  a  very  pleasing 
picture. 

— Again  on  the  fourth  of  December  the 
Rev.  Mr.  Spaulding  gave  us  a  stereopticon 
lecture  on  "Venice."  His  account  of  the  re- 
cent fall  of  the  Campainle  was  especially  in- 
teresting. He  closed  the  lecture  by  show- 
ing us  some  of  the  famous  pictures  of  the 
old  Venetian  School. 

On  Thanksgiving  Day,  after  the  dinner 
much  enjoyed  down-stairs,  the  girls  with 
their  guests  went  into  the  gymnasium  (re- 
served seats  with  pillows  on  the  floor)  to 
hear  what  the  Animals  had  to  say.  La- 
sell  girls  in  long  black  gowns,  with  head 
entirely  concealed  by  the  animal  masks  and 
wigs,  took  the  parts,  while  Miss  Ida  Mal- 
lory  read.  The  characters  and  play  were 
as  follows : 

THE  ANIMAL  CLUB. 

Miss  Owl,  President — Isabel  Blackstock. 
Madam  Sheep— Edna  Sawyer.     • 
Madam  Bear — Joel  Lapowski. 
Miss  Rabbit — Lena  Armstrong. 
Miss  Monkey— Ethel   Hook. 
Madam  Frog — Barbara  Vail. 
Madam  Fox — Edna  Rogers. 


In  the  Animal  Kingdom  far  away 

Where  animals  work  and  study  and  play, 

There  chanced  to  be,  so  I  have  found, 

An  educational  club  renowned, 

Whose  members  were  wont  all  knowledge  to  scan. 

To  inform  themselves  of  that  species — Man. 

This  Scientific  Club  for  Research  so  deep 

Is  to  meet  today  with  Madam  Sheep. 

(Curtain  rises — Sheep  dusting.) 
She  dusts  away  and  oft  times  sighs, 
And  this  to  herself  doth  soliloquize, 
"Oh  woe  the  day!       Ah,  me!  oh  dear! 
In  fifteen  minutes  the  Club  will  be  here. 
My  room  in  "Monday  order"  must  be 
That  Madam  Fox  no  dust  may  see. 
.  And  my  little  Lambs  to  bed  must  go 
For  Madam  Bear  doth  hug  them  so. 
And  then,  Miss  Monkey   '11  be  sure  to  look 
Into  every  corner  and  cranny  and  nook, 
And  everything  in  the  room  she  will  touch. 
But  then  I  admire  her — she  knows  so  much, 
And  Mistress  Owl  never  knows  when  to  leave. 

(Bell  rings — Sheep  throws  off  apron.) 
T's   Madam   Bear  I   do  believe. 

(Bear  enters  and  hugs  Sheep.) 
"Why,  Madam  Bear,  how  do  you  do?" 
"Dear  Madam  Sheep  pray,  how  are  you? 
Your  little  Lambs,  and  are  they  well?" 
"Excuse  me,  dear,  I  hear  the  bell. 
I  am  quite  sure  it's  Madam  Fox, 
She's  always  early,  so  fast  she  walks." 

(Enter  Fox,  politely  shakes  hands.    Hugged 
by  Bear.) 
"Madam  Frog  is  far  behind, 
She's  growing  old  and  losing  her  mind. 
And  with  her  Miss  Rabbit  is  hopping  along, 
She's  very  lame — there's  something  wrong. 
'Tis  long  since  I've  seen  you,  Madam  Sheep, 
The  thought  of  it    almost  makes  me  weep." 

(Bell.    Enter   Frog    (bent    over) — Rabbit   on 
crutches). 
"Why,  Miss  Rabbit  what  does  this  mean? 
Such  a  sorry  sight  I've  seldom  seen." 
"A  martyr  am  I  to  the  knowledge  of  truth. 
I've  been  travelling  far  among  schools  for  youth. 
And  happening  one  day  at  Lasell,  the  Fair, 
I  caught  the  disease  that's  raging  there, 
But  I  hope  very  soon  to  be  well  again; 
And  I've  gained  much  valuable  knowledge  of  men." 
"Dear  Madam  Frog,  pray  how  are  you? 
Your  cheeks  are  of  an  ashen  hue. 
You  are  not  well,  today,  I  fear. 
Your  home's  unhealthy  this  time  of  year." 

(Monkey  comes  in  unnoticed,  takes  chair 
in  corner  and  looks  around.) 
Just  here  Miss  Monkey  slips  in  the  back  way, 
A  mind  independent  she  has  they  all  say. 
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To  be  original  she  takes  great  pains, 

And  all  ceremony  she  boldly  disdains. 

And  now  very  anxious  the  club  members  grow, 

Why  their  president  lingers,  none  of  them  know. 

When  suddenly  someone  Miss  Monkey  doth  spy, 

And  "Glad  to  'see  you !"  together  they  cry. 

At  this  moment  President  Owl  appears. 

(Enter  Owl.) 
Dignified  by  weight  of  books  and  of  years, 
Quickly  to  silence  the  others  subside, 
For  levity,  President  Owl  doth  deride. 
"Let  the  meeting  come  to  order,  now" 
Says  President  Owl  with  her  stately  bow. 
"The  Club  for  Research  of  that  Species,  Man, 
Will  do  the  very  best  it  can 
To  inform  its  members  of  all  the  strange  ways 
In  which  this  creature  passes  his  days. — 
That  a  poet  is  here  you  may  not  have  supposed, 
But  Madam  Frog  a  song  hath  composed, 
And  now  we  will  sing  it  in  symphony  fine ; 
Let  all  the  members  stand  in  a  line. 

(Frog  passes  song.      Sheep  at  piano. 

Monkey,  violin.  All  sing.) 
(All  sing.       (Tune,  Co-ca-che-lunk.) 
In  the  marshes,  Frogs  are  singing, 
Dancing  on  the  slippery  logs ; 
Singing  of  their  youthful   frolics, 
When  they  were  happy  polywogs. 
Chorus. 
(Animals   keeping    tune.) 
Co-ca-che-lunk— che  lunk-che-lay-ly 
Co-ca-che-lunk — che  lunk-che-lay-ly 
Co-ca-che-lunk — che  lunk-che-lay-ly 
Hi !  oh  !  co-ca-che-lunk-che-lay. 
Deep  and  solemn  now  the  chorus; 
Loud  and  mournful  each  frog  wails; 
Sings  a  dirge  to  youthful  pleasures, 
Long  before  they  lost  their  tails. 

Chorus. 
"We  are  old,"  they  say,  "and  clumsy, 
But  we're  happy  all  day  long. 
Practice   periods   in  the  morning, 
And  each  night  a  charming  song. 
Chorus. 
At  the  end  of  the  song,  down  they  all  sit. 
"T'is  not  often,"  they  say,  "you  hear  music  so  fit." 
Till  Madam  Owl  doth  rise  from  her  chair, 
And  impressively  say  with  a  dignified  air, 
"Miss  Monkey  a  paper  to  you  will  deliver 
Your  close  attention  you're  requested  to  give  her. 
A  profound  knowledge  of  man  she  has  gained, 
And  will  tell  the  stages  to  which  he's  attained. 
(Monkey  illustrates  by  blackboard  sketches.) 
(Monkey's   paper.) 
A  treatment  of  Man  scientifically  given, 
To  arrange  in  a  logical  order  I've  striven. 
I  shall  touch  upon  bryophites  and  distribution, 


Karyokinesis,  also  evolution. 

Explain  evolution  I   certainly  can, 

For  I  have  traced  my  own  ancestry  back  to  man. 

Childhood,  maturity,  thirdly  old  age, 

Are  the  names  I  would  give  to  each  different  stage. 

As  near  as  I  yet  have  been  able  to  tell, 

Infant  man  lives  in  this  queer  looking  shell. 

(Draws  baby-carriage) 
It  moves  from  one  place  to  another,  I  learn 
By  these  four  wheels  which  mechanically  turn. 
When  upright  and  active  the  infant  has  grown, 
Lie  sometimes  develops  t'is  certainly  known, 

(Draws  kite.) 
An  appendage  attached  to  his  arm  by  a  string, 
Which  closely  resembles  a  four-corned  wing. 
But  to  fly  he  never  yet  has  succeeded, 
For  that,  greater  power  than  man's  is  needed. 
He  also  a  tendency  shows  to  ride 
(Draws   bicycle.) 
On  an  object  like  this  which  to  you  I'll  confide, 
Resembles  a  starfish  and  rolls  like  a  stone, 
The  purpose  of  which  observations  have  shown, 
Is  to  learn  to  aim  straight  at  trees  and  at  walls. 
Recreation  comes  in  in  the  numerous  falls. 
Man  in  his  childhood  a  strong  liking  shows 
(Draws  foot-ball.) 

For   this   cocoanut    sphere   which    he   kicks   and   he 

throws, 
T'is  thought  by  animals  highly  renowned, 
That  he's  after  the  meat  which  inside  is  found ; 
For  oft  times  men  gather  to  watch  while  he  tries 
To  crack  the  nut  open  as  on  it  he  lies 
With  more  men  on  top  to  make  greater  the  weight, 
While  urging  him  on  are  spectators  sedate. 
A  habit  of  man  in  his  adult  stage, 

(Draws  Boston  Herald.) 
Is  to  gaze  by  the  hour  at  this  kind  of  a  page. 
The  symbols  upon  it  are  curious  things, 
Made  up  of  trapezes  and  fence  posts  and  rings. 
These  figures  he  studies,  to  learn  how  to  climb 
From  one  tree  to  another — as  do  we  all  the  time. 
Man  is  so  simple  he  takes  many  risks 
Thro'    the   air   he    goes    whizzing   on    four    rollings 

discs. 

(Draws  automobile.) 

Yes,  whizzing  and  puffing  and  tooting  he  goes, 
The  reason  he  does  this  no  animal  knows. 

(Draws   theatre.) 
Mankind  has  enclosures  wherein  beings  act, 
Now  you  may  not  believe  it,  but  this  is  a  fact, 
That  adults  and  their  young  with  delight  look  upon 
These  actors  who  wildly  rush  hither  and  yon. 
My  theory  is  that  the  youth  thither  go, 
Compelled   by   their   guardians   who   thereby   would 

show 
Them  how  to  gesticulate  when  they  are  sad, 
And  how  to  weep  copiously  when  they  are  glad. 
(Draws  Dude.) 
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Here's  an  adult  who  where'er  he  walks  out 

Carries  a  stick,  for  protection  no  doubt. 

And  the  use  of  this  crystal  he  holds  in  his  eye, 

Is  clearly,  all  objects  to  magnify. 

For  the  most  common  object  and  ideas  quite  plain 

Require   magnifying  to   enter   his   brain. 

(Draws  woman  leading  dog  by  string.) 
Now  here's  an  adult  attached  by  a  twine 
To  an  insignificant,  barking  canine. 
The  latter  is  carefully  trained,  no  doubt, 
To  guide  weak-minded  adults  about; 
And  to  give  advice  by  a  pull  on  the  string 
When   occasion  arises  to  decide  anything." 
At  this  thrilling  moment  doth  Miss  Owl  arise, 
"This  paper  is  brilliant  and  mar'v'lously  wise. 
But   time's   up;   your  theory  you've  already   shown, 
Madam  Sheep  will  give  us  a  song  of  her  own. 
(Sheep  sings.) 
Tune,   "Sweet  Afton." 
I'll  sing  you  a  song  of  the  pastures  so  green, 
The  home  of  my  lamb  hood,  the  fairest  e'er  seen. 
Though  I  live  in  the  forest  with  Animals  Wise, 
I  think  of  the  pastures  with  tears  in  my  eyes. 
O,  dear  friends,  forgive  me  for  shedding  this  tear, 
How  can  I  be  sad  with  so  many  friends  here. 
Then  here's  to  our  knowledge  so  deep  and  profound, 
Three  cheers  for  our  Club !     Let  the  echoes  resound. 

(Cheering  and  clapping  by  members.) 
My  dear  friends,  I  thank  you  for  the  honor  you  give, 
And  much  I  rejoice  that  I  can  with  you  live. 
E'en  the  grass  of  the  pastures,  the  shade  neath  the 

trees, 
No  longer  do  tempt  me  from  pleasures  like  these. 
To  sing  a  song  worthy — aye,  there  is  the  rub, 
We   will   now   make   obeisance   to   the   head   of  the 

Club. 

(All  bow  to  Owl.) 
Then  here's  to  our  knowledge  so  deep  and  profound, 
Three  cheers  for  our  Club !   Let  the  echoes  resound ! 

(Owl  arises.) 
"I  fear  Madam  Bear  will  create  a  sensation 
When   she  tells  the  result  of  her  investigation 
She  has  carefully  studied  the  dwellings  of  Man, 
And  is  able  to  tell  more  than  most  of  us  can. 

(Bows  toward  Bear  who  reads.) 
First  I  would  say  of  these  odd  creatures,  men 
That   each  one  inhabits  a   strange  looking  den. 
In  building  this  den  he  first  digs,  as  he  should, 
But  over  the  cave  makes  a  structure  of  wood 
Which  he  fills  with  objects  marvelous  and  queer. 
For  your  observation  I've  brought  a  few  here. 

(Shows  mirror.) 
Here  is  an  object  men  hang  everywhere, 
The  picture  it  is  of  a  fine-looking  bear ! 

(Frog  looking  in  mirror  gesticulates.) 
You  say  'tis  a  Frog?     How  stupid  of  you, 
E'en  a  polywog  would  know  that  isn't  true. 


(Holding  mirror  before  Owl  who  turns  head.) 
Now  tell  me  Miss  Owl,  if  I  am  not  right, 
But  wait,  here's  a  thing  will  astonish  you,  quite. 

(Holds  up  fork.) 
You  '11  see  it  resembles  a  tiny  birds  claw. 
Men  use  it  to  eat  with  as  a  Bear  does  his  paw. 
Another  strange  fact  to  learn  I've  been  able, 
That  man  and  his  cubs  have  a  bench,  called  a  table. 
Around  which  they  sit  and  eat  by  the  hour, 
Which    shows    that    their    appetites    are    of    great 

power. 
They  eat  in  unison,  each  course  in  its  turn, 
And  their  favorite  food,  I've  been  able  to  learn 

(Show  Lasell  plate.) 
Is  a  hard  kind  of  cracker  on  their  tables  each  day. 
If  you  care  to  sample  the  food,  you  may. 
There's  a  folding  machine  like  unto  a  trap, 
Which  these  creatures,  the  climax  to  cap, 
Sleep  in  all  night,  so  I  have  been  told, 
Which  shows  they're  a  race  both  fearless  and  bold. 
Just  at  this  moment   Madam  Fox   doth  arise, 
And  to  stop  Madam  Bear  persistently  tries. 
"For,   says   she    (takes   out  watch)    it  is  time  you 

should  end." 

(Frog  arm  in  arm  with  Fox.) 
Madam  Frog  comes  forward  to  uphold  her  friend, 
For    together    they've    studied    man's    customs    and 

dress ; 
And  their  efforts  have  met  with  astounding  success. 
Mistress  Owl  graciously  gives  them  the  floor; 
Investigations  they  tell  by  the  score. 
"We  have  concluded  in  our  study  thus  far 
That   mankind   in   general   like   chameleons   are 
In  various  colors  a  day  they  appear 
More  absurd  than  Miss  Rabbit's  two  colors  a  year. 
From  yellow  to  red,  from  black  to  white 
They    often    have    changed    between    morning    and 

night." 
"And  I've  heard,"  said  Miss  Owl,  glancing  around, 
"That     their     dress-feathers     often     trail     in     the 

ground !" 

(Surprise  shown  by  animals.) 

(Fox  and  Frog,  who  gets  umbrella  and  opens 

and  shuts.) 

"Madam  Frog,  will  you  show  that  queer  kind  of  a 

hat 
Which  opens  and  shuts  like  the  wings  of  a  bat." 

(Fox  shows  linen  collar.) 
That  he  may  not  get  lost,  each  one,  altho'  tame 
Wears  a  collar  on  which  is  written  his  name. 

(Frog  shows  veil.) 
Now  here  is  a  thing  I  cannot  explain. 
'Tis  fragile  and  exceedingly  hard  to  obtain, 
I  should  say  'twas  a  sea-weed  if  I  did  not  know 
That  over  their  faces  they  wear  them,  just  so." 

(Puts  on  veil.) 
Remarked  Madam  Bear,  'Tis  surprising  to  me 
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That  you  don't  know  a  fly  net.      'T  is  plain  as  can 
be." 

(Fox  shozvs  rubber.) 
Now  here  is  a  structure,  contrived  for  a  boat, 
I've  experimented  and  found  it  can  float. 

(Fox  lies  sash  about  waist  of  frog.) 
And  long  strings  like  this  round  their  cubs  they  tie 
The  object  of  this  is  to  hang  them  to  dry 
When  they  fall  in  the  water  from  slippery  logs. 

(Turning  to  Frog.) 
T'would  be  well   if  you'd  try  this  with  your  poly- 

wogs. 
President  Owl  arises  once  more 
And  says  she  must  give  Miss  Rabbit  the  floor. 
The   club    members    mourn    at    the    plight    of   their 

friend, 
And  politely  offer  assistance  to  lend. 

(Rabbit  speaks.) 
I  have  visited  schools  all  over  the  land, 
Gay  kindergartens  and  colleges  grand. 
Oft  my  upper  lip  trembled,  and  oft  I  did  quail, 
At  inspecting  such  places  as  Harvard  and  Yale. 
At  Columbia,  Princeton,  Dartmouth,  Cornell, 
There  are  curious  beings  of  which  I  might  tell. 
But  my  interest  all  centered  in  one  Seminary 
Where  everything  seemed  so  continually  merry, 
Where  they  are  so  happy  that  bells  are  kept  ring- 
ing, 
And  oft  in  the  halls  are  sweet  sounds  of  singing. 

(From  back  of  scenes  "O  Mr.  Dooley".) 
And  every  morning  to  add  to  their  joys 
(Ring  gong  back  of  scenes.) 
They  are  wakened  and  roused  by  a  rollicking  noise. 
They  constantly  rush  from  one  room  to  another. 
Most  happy  the  girl  with  a  near-by  brother, 
For  Saturday  evenings  men  come  by  the  dozens. 
Their  technical   name   is,   commonly,  "cousins." 
One  thing  in  this  school  nigh  makes  me  tremble, 
For  twice  a  week  the  students  assemble 
And  march   and  maneuvre  and  aim  with  guns ! 

(Consternation  among  animals.) 
(A  thing  which  every  honest  man  shuns.) 
I  could  not  imagine  what  this  might  be  for, 
Unless  upon  us  they  planned  to  make  war! 
But  that  surmise  I  can  now  confute  , 

I  examined,  and  found  that  the  guns  cannot  shoot. 

(Animals  laugh  and  clap.) 
These  few  words  of  their  tongue  I  was  able  to  gain, 
"Christmas  is  coming,"  their  constant  refrain. 
And  now  for  you  I  have  a  surprise, 

(Excitement.) 
Don't  let  your  Animal  spirits  arise, 
I've  a  specimen  brought  from  "Fair  Lasell." 

(Fear.) 
Don't  be  alarmed, — I've  tamed  it  well, 
Madam   Sheep  will  bring  it  in. 
(Sheep  brings  in  girl  by  ribbon  tied  around  waist.) 


Ever  since  its  capture  most  gentle  its  been. 

(Bear,   Monkey   and  Fox  start  away.       Frog 
touches  her  and  jumps  away.) 
Said  Madam  Frog,  "How  very  white, 
And  are  you  sure  it  will  not  bite." 
Miss  Rabbit  said,  "Just  see  its  ears, 
They  are  very  short  and  yet  it  hears, 
For  when  I  say  loud,  'You  may  recite,' 
It  jumps  and  trembles  and  turns  very  white." 

(Bear  feels  of  girl's  hair.) 
"What  very  long  fur !"  said  Madam  Bear, 
I  never  saw  fur  which  with  this  would  compare ! 
President  Owl  gave  a  look  very  wise, 
Remarking,  "Do  you  think  it  can  see  with  its  eyes? 
They  certainly  look  extremely  small, 
And  it  doesn't  seem  able  to  roll  them  at  all; 
And  its  feathers  exceedingly  flimsy  are, 
I  am  sure  it  couldn't  fly  very  far. 
A  very  queer  crest  on  its  head  it  doth  wear, 
Its  paws  look  like  Miss  Monkey's  I   do  declare." 
"An  adult  or  a  cub  is  this  specimen  here?" 
Madam  Fox  asked  as  she  slyly  drew  near. 
For  an  adult,  she's  too  young,  I  deem. 
Too  large  for  a  cub  she  doth  certainly  seem." 
"What,"    said    Miss    Rabbit,    "can    it    be    you    don't 

know? 
That  at  this  school  they  do  nothing  but  grow? 
In  a  very  few  weeks,  although  false  it  sounds, 
Cubs  have  been  known  to  gain  twenty  pounds !" 
At  this,  the  specimen  begins  to  weep 
Until  she  is  calmed  by  kind  Madam  Sheep. 
Who  says,  "Don't  mourn,  my  dear  little  Lamb, 
Miss  Monkey  is  anxious  a  diagram 

(Monkey  draws  on  Blackboard.) 
To  draw  of  you.      The  animals  will 
All  want  it  to  put  in  their  memoribil. 

(All  listen   to   music  behind   the  scenes.) 
(Lasell  Songs,  p.  38.) 
"Oh,  my  sisters  are  coming  to  rescue  me!" 
The  specimen  said  and  jumped  in  her  glee 
Right  into  the  arms  of  Madam  Sheep, 
Who  for  very  joy  began  to  weep. 

(Girls  in  zvhite  trimmed  with  Lasell  blue  dance  in 
singing    L.    S.,    p.    10.        Animals   in    back    ground. 
After  song,  girls  and  animals  join  hands.       Oivl  in 
middle  zvho  steps  fonvard  and  says.) 
Says  President  Owl  in  a  voice  very  stern, 
This  lengthy  Club  meeting  I  now  do  adjourn 
By  asking  club  members  and  this  audience  great, 
To   sing   from   your   books   the   first   song   on   page 

eight. 
(All  sing.    Sheep  leads  zvith  baton) 
(After  singing,  curtain  falls.) 

m       * 

In  Psychology  Class — "You  don't  know 
anything  about  anything  until  you  know- 
something  about  it. 
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This  month  our  Exchange  Department  is 
full  to  over  flowing,  and  we  welcome  heart- 
ily so  many  new  comers. 

The  most  interesting  and  beneficial  fact 
about  this  department  is  that  if  one  looks 
over  the  very  many  publications  that  come 
in  from  schools  in  the  East,  West,  North 
and  South,  and  also  from  Canada,  he  may 
gain  a  great  deal  of  information  (free  of 
railroad  expenses)  respecting  the  social  and 
academic  life  of  schools  all  over  the  coun- 
try. 

She — Do  they  have  socieites  at  the  Car- 
lisle school  ? 

He — Sure.  Haven't  you  heard  of  the 
Indian  Clubs? — Harvard  Lampoon. 

"A  prudent  man  is  like  a  pin.  His  head 
prevents  his  going  too  far.  See  the  point?" 
— Students'  Review. 

"If  a  lawyer  should  steal  a  pair  of  trou- 
sers could  he  be  arrested  ?  No,  because  you 
can't  make  a  suit  out  of  a  pair  of  trousers." 
— Tattler. 

"A   little  explained, 
A   little  endured, 
A  little  forgiven, 
The  quarrel  is  cured."  — Ex. 

"When  once  you're  inside  the  library, 

Always   read   the   largest  book, 
For  'twill  make  you  seem  a  student, 
Adds  a  wise  and   learned  look." 

— Usonian. 

We  wish  to  acknowledge  the  following 
exchanges  for  November :  Adelphian, 
Harvard  Lampoon,  Distaff",  Megaphone, 
Wesleyan  Literary  Monthly,  Argosy,  Col- 


lege Rambler,  Cricket,  Oak,  Lily  and  Ivy, 
University  News,  Crescent,  Ursinus  Week- 
ly, Usonia,  Students'  Review,  Lowell  H.  S. 
Review,  Amherst  Literary  Monthly,  Bow- 
doin  Orient,  Mt.  Holyoke,  Question  Mark, 
Sepiad,  S.  H.  S.  Advance,  University  Bea- 
con, Classic,  The  "X,"  Tattler. 

•        m 

Mark  Twain's  First  Money. 

While  traveling  recently  Mark  Twain 
was  asked  by  a  friend  and  fellow  passenger 
if  he  remembered  the  first  money  he  ever 
earned. 

"Yes,"  answered  Mr.  Clemens,  puffing 
meditatively  on  his  cigar.  I  have  a  dis- 
tinct recollection  of  it.  When  I  was  a 
youngster  I  attended  school  at  a  place  where 
the  use  of  the  birch  rod  was  not  an  unusual 
event.  It  was  against  the  rules  to  mark  the 
desks  in  any  manner,  the  penalty  being  a 
fine  of  five  dollars  or  public  chastisement. 

"Happening  to  violate  the  rule  on  one  oc- 
casion I  was  offered  the  alternative.  I  told 
my  father,  and  as  he  seemed  to  think  it 
would  be  too  bad  for  me  to  be  publicly  pun- 
ished, he  gave  me  the  $5.  At  that  period 
of  my  existence  $5  was  a  large  sum,  while  a 
whipping  was  of  little  consequence,  and 
so — "  here  Mr.  Clemens  reflectively  knocked 
the  ashes  from  his  cigar — "well,"  he  finally 
added,  "that  was  how  I  earned  my  first  $5." 

— Baltimore  Herald. 

♦    * 

Here's  to  anthracite !— 4he  only  thing  in  the 
world  that  can  make  the  old  adage,  "the  more  you 
have,  the  more  you  want,"  read  "the  less  you  have 
of  it,  the  worse  you  want  it."  Anthracite !  Hard 
by  name  and  harder  still  to  get.  Harder  than 
everything  except  a  mule's  head. 
Here's  to  the  anthracite's  glittering  lump, 
May  it  never  cease  pouring  into  our  cellars  with  a 

bump. 
And  a  hustle,  a  rattle  and  a  jar ! 
May  each  day  see  oftener  the  sight  of  a  car, 
Drawn  by  a  mule  who  cares  not  a  whit, 
Whether  cars  run  or  not,  but  chews  on  his  bit. 
May  each  day  see  the  price  of  black  diamonds  go 

down, 
May  each  day  more  carloads  come  into  our  town. 
May   its   cheerful   glow  once  more   be   seen   in   the 

range. 
May  a  fire  to  our  eyes  no  more  seem  so  strange. 
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PERSONALS. 

— Edith  Belle  Tidd's  engagement  to 
Harry  Collins  Walker  of  Detroit,  was  an- 
nounced last  week.  The  wedding  will  take 
place  in  June.  She  is  now  in  Cleveland. 
There  is  a  rumor  that  Gertrude  Tidd  is  con- 
templating matrimony  soon. 

— Edith  Pearson  writes :  "Obie  and  I 
have  our  little  flat  almost  fixed  up,  and  are 
just  getting  along  fine  and  dandy."  Flor- 
ence Plum  and  Belle  Clokey  were  brides- 
maids for  Edith  on  the  29th  of  October. 
Mary  Buffinton  is  enjoying  a  new  home  into 
which  they  have  just  lately  moved. 

— Georgia  Lamb  made  a  short  call  at  La- 
sell  a  few  weeks  ago.  She  is  busy  study- 
ing vocal  music  in  Boston. 

— Lilla  Osgood  writes  from  the  Castle, 
"I  am  very  home-sick  for  Lasell  and  the 
girls,  as  well  as  the  good  times  we  had. 

— Rex  Reynolds  writes  for  a  book  of  La- 
sell  songs,  and  says  she  had  a  "perfectly 
dandy"  time  last  week,  for  she  took  in  the 
Yale-Harvard  game.  She  saw  Grace  Wells 
in  October,  and  Lasell  was  the  chief  topic  of 
their  conversation. 

— On  October  fifteenth,  Lucile  Newman 
took  another  name,  that  of  Mrs.  William 
Wallace  Postelethwaite.  She  now  lives  at 
Colorado  Springs,  322  Cache  la  Poudre 
street. 

— Laura  Birdsey  is  looking  fine,  and  is 
soon  to  visit  Ruth  Merriam. 

— Mr.  and  Mrs.   Norman  McLoud  Nye 


(Kittie  Osgood  Nye),  at  home  after  De- 
cember 1,  Richmond  Court,  Brookline. 
/  — Elizabeth  E.  Boit,  a  pupil  of  thirty-five 
years  ago,  favored  us  with  a  call  on  Decem- 
ber 4.  Miss  Boit  is  president  of  the  Har- 
vard Knitting  Mills,  with  a  capital  of  $1,- 
000,000,  making  800  dozen  pieces  of  ladies' 
underwear  a  day,  and  having  525  girls 
working  under  her.  She  not  only  conducts 
the  business  but  manages  the  financial  part 
as  well.  The  different  grades  of  goods  are 
called  after  different  colleges.  There  is  the 
Radcliffe,  Wellesley,  and  one  she  has  named 
"Lasell"  in  memory  of  her  old  school.  She 
said  some  one  asked  her  once  if  Lasell  was 
not  misspelled,  and  she  said  in  reply,  "If  I 
hadn't  gone  to  Lasell  Seminary,  I  should 
never  have  been  a  manufacturer,  I  should 
never  have  been  a  bookkeeper,  and  never 
have  known  anything  about  it."  She 
learned  her  bookkeeping  here  at  Lasell !  The 
mills  were  established  in  Cambridge,  hence 
the  name  "Harvard."      / 

— Alice  Ashley  sends  her  subscription  for 
the  Leaves.  She  is  still  as  busy  as  ever 
with  her  music.  Is  getting  up  a  Cantata  for 
Christmas  in  the  church.  She  says  that  Peg 
Jenckes  stopped  to  see  her  on  her  way  to 
visit  Agnes  Flaherty,  but  was  to  spend 
Thanksgiving  with  her  (Alice).  They 
have  been  together  on  that  day  for  five  years 
now.       That  is  a  very  good  record ! 

— We  are  grieved  to  hear  of  the  death  of 
the  father  of  our  Clara  Davis  ('98)  at  his 
home  in  Wyoming,  Ohio. 

— The  Grandchildren's  Album  is  proud  in 
the  possession  of  a  picture  of  the  "baby"  of 
Alice  Linscott  Hall  ('78). 

— Rena  Day  Fulton  thinks  from  the  re- 
port given  in  the  Leaves  that  our  White 
Mountain  trip  must  have  been  a  success. 
Rena  is  well. 

— Eva  Louise  Couch  ('93)  tells  us  that 
after  boarding  five  years,  they  got  tired  of 
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it,  and  have  their  own  home  again — have 
taken  a  pretty  house  at  Highwood  Park,  N. 
J.,  and  are  now  housekeeping.  Eva  takes 
charge  of  the  house,  and  is  more  than  grate- 
ful for  "those  cooking  lessons  she  had  at 
Lasell."  She  reports  her  people  as  well, 
and  sends  kind  regards  to  all  Lasell  friends. 
Her  address  is  32  Duer  Place,  Highwood 
Park,  N.  J.,  Hoboken,  P.  O. 

— Caroline  Thomson  of  Crawfordsville, 
Ind.,  writes  that  she,  Mary  (now  Mrs. 
Omer  Cox)  and  Mrs.  Thomson  are  plan- 
ning to  spend  the  winter  in  Pasadena.  She 
has  heard  from  Ruth  Kimball  ('98)  that  she 
and  her  mother  will  be  in  California  this 
winter.       I  hope  it  will  be  in  Pasadena. 

— Laura  Conger  Buchan  is  stationed  in 
Fort  Apache,  Arizona,  just  now. 

— The  Chases  ('02),  Ellen  and  Laura, 
lunched  with  Mr.  Bragdon  on  November 
29,  and  they  had  a  real  good  Lasell  talk. 

— Ella  Cotton  ('00)  is  visiting  Miss 
Slayton  in  Boston  now,  we  hear. 

— We  are  sorry  to  hear  that  Mabel 
Englehart  Dudley's  baby  Edna  has  been 
very  ill  for  many  weeks,  but  are  glad  to 
learn  that  she  is  improving  now.  Stella 
and  the  rest  of  Mabel's  family  are  in 
Phoenix,  Arizona.  After  the  holidays  they 
will  continue  their  trip  to  California,  where 
they  will  remain  until  May.  Mabel's  pres- 
ent address  is  610  Halsey  street,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y. 


Marriages. 

— Hortense  Watts  to  Dr.  Robert  Watson 
Dickson,  Monday  evening,  November  24, 
at  215  Woodburn  Terrace,  Edgeworth,  Pa. 

— Edith  Kirkpatrick  Allen  ('99)  to  Mr. 
Maurice  Burton  Thayer,  Tuesday  after- 
noon, November  25,  Worcester,  Mass.  Af- 
ter December  15,  Scarsdale,  N.  Y. 

— Lena  Marston  Josselyn  ('97)  to  Frank 
Fitts    Lamson    on    Tuesday,    December   9, 


Manchester,  N.  H.  At  home  Fridays, 
February  6  and  13,  Orange  and  Linden 
streets,  Manchester,  N.  H. 

— Dorothy  Manning  ('95)  to  George 
Eugene  Mathews  on  Tuesday,  November 
25,  at  Dayton,  Ohio.  At  home  after  Jan- 
uary 1,  at  332  First  street,  West  Dayton, 
Ohio. 

— Mildred  Manson  Faxon  to  Francis 
Everett  House,  on  Wednesday,  December  3, 
Kansas  City,  Mo. 

— Jeanette  Ostrander  to  Dr.  John  Camp- 
bell Palmer,  Jr.,  on  Friday,  August  1,  1902. 

— Mae  Adelia  Burr  to  John  Stamper 
Meadows  on  Wednesday,  the  tenth  of  De- 
cember, at  Holy  Trinity  Church,  Lincoln, 
Nebraska. 


For  the  Library. 

Lasell  Library  has  again  to  thank  Lulu 
Orell's  husband,  Arthur  Jerome  Eddy  for  a 
copy  of  his  second  book,  "Delight  the  Soul 
of  Art." 


The  Printer's  Devil. 

The  familiar  term  "printer's  devil,"  as  ap- 
plied to  the  boy  of  all  work  about  a  printing 
office,  is  said  by  the  Fourth  Estate  to  have 
originated  with  Aldus  Manutius.  He  em- 
ployed a  small  negro  boy,  a  curiosity  in 
those  days  in  Europe,  who  became  known  as 
the  "Little  Black  Devil."  Printing  was  then 
a  mystery,  and  a  superstition  spread  that 
Aldus  was  invoking  the  black  art,  and  that 
the  negro  boy  was  the  embodiment  of 
Satan.  To  correct  this  opinion  Aldus  pub- 
licly exhibited  the  black  boy  and  declared: 
"Be  it  known  to  Venice  that  I,  Aldus  Manu- 
tius, printer  to  the  holy  church  and  to  the 
doge,  have  this  day  made  public  exposure  of 
the  printer's  devil.  All  those  who  think  he 
is  not  flesh  and  blood  may  come  and  pinch 
him." 
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Mother  Goose  Rhymes. 

Up-to-Date. 

Scintillate,  scintillate  diminutive  constellation, 
How  it  perplexes  my  mental  ability  to  comprehend 

of  what  you  consist. 
So  far  removed  from  the  terrestrial  regions, 
As  a  precious  jewel  in  the  celestial  expanse. 

The  diminutive  type  of  the  masculine  sex,  come 
wound  a  blast ;  the  folds  in  the  lowlands,  the  fe- 
male bovines  in  the  maise.  Where  is  the  little 
inquantity  that  gazes  for  the  ruminate  quadruped? 
He  is  beneath  the  scaffold  profoundly  suspending 
exercise  of  the  body  and  mind. 

A  youth  possessing  the  appellation  of  Jack,  and  a 
maid  whose  cognomen  was  Jill,  ascended  an  emi- 
nence for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a  receptacle 
whose  capacity  should  be  completely  occupied  by  the 
fluid  which  descends  from  the  clouds  in  the  form  of 
H20.  Jack  unintentionally  parted  with  his  perpen- 
dicular condition  and  injured  his  cranium,  and  Jill 
was  precipitated  in  an  unanimous  manner  in  the 
said  young  gentleman's  direction. 

Diminutive  Mistress  Muffet,  reposed  on  a  turret. 
Partaking  of  the  accumulation  of  the  coagulated  por- 
tion and  serum  of  milk,  when  advanced  a  mon- 
strous arachinada,  seated  himself  in  close  proximity 
to  her,  and  intimidated  the  aforesaid  young  lady  to 
the  extent  that  she  departed. 

Senile  Mother  Hubbard  proceeded  to  the  recepta- 
cle for  viands,  to  procure  the  ossified  tissue  of  an 
animal  for  her  indigent  canine.  Upon  her  arrival 
there  she  ascertained  that  the  receptacle  was  devoid 
of  viands.       Thus  the  canine  possessed  a  deficiency. 

At  an  indefinite  period  of  time  a  dame  advanced 
in  existence  dwelt  beneath  the  overhanging  brow  of 
an  elevation  of  land,  and  if  she  has  not  succumbed  to 
the  total  extraction  of  bodily  life,  she  undoubtedly 
inhabits  the  location  at  the  present  time. 
Minute    quantities    of    aquarious  construction, 
Diminutive    particles   of  the  terrestrial  sphere. 
Constitute   the   extensive   oceanic   expanse,   and   the 
magnificent  terra  firma. 

How  many  of  the  old  girls  remember  these 
verses : 

"I  am  Serenity.     Though    passions  beat 
Like  mighty  billows  on  my  helpless  heart 
I  know  beyond  them  lies  the  perfect  sweet  repose 
Which  only  patience  can  impart. 
And  while  the  tempsts  in  my  bosom  rage— 
"Peace,  peace,"  I  cry.       It  is  my  heritage. 


XTevrtcm  Zee  Company 

T/->TT<  sold  by  us  is  cut  from  Longfellow's  Pond,  Wellesley 
1v-/I2j  Hills.  Water  from  pond  is  used  in  Wellesley  public 
service.  The  Mewton  Ice  Co,  is  prepared  to  furnish  a  lirst 
class  quality  of  IPOISTD  ICE  in  West  Newton,  Newton- 
ville,  Auburndale,  Newton  Lower  Falls  and  Wellesley  Hills. 

MILLER  &  HATCH,  Prop. 

P.  O.  Address,  Newton  Lower  Tails. 


Sands,  Fiirber  &  Co. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

and  dealers  in 

Foreign  and  Domestic  Fruits  and 

Produce. 
Nos.  88,  90  and  92  Faneuil  Hall  Market,  Boston. 

C.  H.  Cummins.  H.  F.  Rice.  W.  S.  Glidden 

Shreye,  Crump  &  Low  Co. 

147  Tremont  St.,  Boston. 

JEWELERS  and  SILVERSMITHS. 

CKBRELI48,  PiBASOLO, 
Vine  Stationery,  CI  asm  and  Society  Pins. 

Designs  submitted  and  estimates  furnished. 
Fine  jewelry  repairing. 

ESTABLISHED  1850 

Shattuck  £c  Jones* 

OCEAN,  LAKE  AND  RIVER  FISH 

Fresh  Salmon  and  Trout  Specialties. 
No,   138  Faneuil   Hall  Market,  Boston. 

Telephone,  775  Richmond.  EDWARD  B.  NEWTON. 

Preferred  5tocK 

MOCHA  AND  JAVA 


THE  HIGHEST  GRADE  OF  BLENDED  COFFEE 

ROASTED  AND  PACKED  BT 

Martin  L.  Hall  &  Co., 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Edward  E.  Babb  &  Co. 

25  Arch  Street.  Boston,  Mass. 

Dealers  in 

SCHOOL  BOOKS  and  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES 


'@!f@ntj  Galleries 

824-826  Tremont    Building,    Boston 

arf^    Ilxlh)!ibi,£ii®]r2>    ©f  ©il   P&fojifjijifji 
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JOSHUA  THORNDIKE 


CHAS.  W.  SPEAR 


JOSHUA  THORNDIKE  &  CO. 


DEALERS  IN 


MUTTON,   LAM8  and  VEAL 

Stalls  3  and  5  New  Faneuil  Hall  Market 
BOSTON,    MASS. 


Burditt  &  Williams  Co. 

Fine  Cutlery,  Superior  Scissors,  Tool  Cabinets. 

Great  variety  of 

Useful  an     Fancy  Hardware 

20  DOCK  SQUARE,  BOSTON. 

A  hardware     ore  for  a  hundred  years. 


Cotrell  &  Leonard, 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
Makers  of 

Caps,  Gowns,  and  Hoods 

to  the  American  Universities  and  to 
Lasell  Seminary.  Illustrated  manu- 
al, samples,  etc.^  upon  application. 


FRUITS,  VEGETABLES 


AND 


HOT-HOUSE  PRODUCTS 

Special  attention  given  to  Hotel,  Club 
and  Family  orders. 

Isaac  Locke  &c  Co,, 

97,  99  and  101  Faneuil  Hall  Market. 
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SEND  TO 


Schirmer's 


Music  Store 


(The  Boston  Music  Company) 

26  West  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

FOR 

SHEET  MUSIC,  MUSIC  BOOKS, 

STRINGS,  ETC. 

Prompt  anrt  efficient  service  as  well  as  advantageous 
price  guaranteed.  The  Singer's  Guide,  the  Piano 
Teachers  Guide  and  Choir  Masters'  Guide  sent 
gratis  to  any  address. 
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Boston  &  Albany  Railroad. 

N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  R.  R.  Co.,  Lessee. 

The  Only  Double-Track  Route  from  Boston  to  Albany,  Buffalo  and  the  West. 

Through  Trains  and  Pullman  Palace  Cars  to  New  York  City;  also  to  Albany  and  the  West 

FOR  ALBANY  AND  THE  WEST. 

Leave  8.30  a.  m.,  except  Sunday,  for  Worcester,  Springfield,  Pittsfield,  Albany,  Saratoga,  and  points  in 
New  York  State. 

Leave  10.15  a-  m-.  except  Sunday,  for  Worcester,  Springfield,  Pittsfield,  Albany  and  points  in  New  York 
State. 

Leave  10.45  a.  m.,  daily,  Chicago  Special  for  Albany,  Syracuse,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Toledo,  Chicago,  Cin- 
cinnati, Indianapolis  and  St.  Louis. 

Leave  2.00  p.  m.  daily,  "The  North  Shore  Limited,"  for  Albany,  Buffalo,  Detroit  and  Chicago. 

Leave  4.15  p.  m.  except  Sunday,  Chicago  Express  for  Albany,  Buffalo,  Niagara  Falls,  Detroit  and 
Chicago. 

Leave  6.00  p.  m.  daily,  Western  Express  for  Rochester,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis. 

Leave  8.00  p.  m.  daily,  Pacific  Express  for  Syracuse,  Rochester  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Toledo  and 
Chicago. 

Leave  11.15  p.  m.,  except  Saturday,  for  Albany  and  points  in  New  York  State. 

FOR  NEW  YORK  VIA  SPRINGFIELD. 

Leave  9.00  a.  m.,  except  Sunday;  12.00  m.,  except  Su  nday;  4.00  p.  m.,  daily;  11. 15  p.  m.,  daily. 
Parlor  Cars  on  day  trains.      Sleeping  Cars  on  nigh  t  trains.       Dining  Car  on  4  p.  m.  train. 

Reservation  of  Berths,  etc.,  made  at  Company's  Office,  366  Washington  St. 
A.  S.  HANSON,  General  Passenger  Agent,  South  Station,  Boston. 
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Editorials. 

ONCE  more  the  bells  have  tolled  the  Old 
Year's   death   and   chimed   their  wel- 
come at  the  New  Year's  birth. 

Once   more   the   conscientious  ones  have 
thoughtfully  made  for  themselves  resolutions 


ligence,  we  take  ourselves  to  task,  then  in 
the  solemnity  of  those  last  moments  before 
the  midnight  sounds,  what  rash,  vain  prom- 
ises we  make  to  ourselves ! 

So  far,  so  good !    Who  knows  but  in  these 


no  mortal  could  keep,  and  have  as  thought-  promises  we  have  partially  atoned?  But 
lessly  broken  each  and  every  one  of  these  why  stack  up  for  yourselves  numberless  re- 
aforementioned  resolutions  before  January  solves  which  you  know  you  will  never  be 
second  has  been  torn  from  this  year's  cal-  able  to  carry  out  ?  Why  persuade  yourselves 
endar.  that  by  beginning  on  the  first  hour  of  the  first 
The  New  Year  time  of  course  suggests  a  day  of  a  new  year  you  can  make  over  your 
beginning.    We  are  apt  to  feel  that  we  atone  life? 

for  things  we  have  left  undone  the  past  year         Don't  think  we  would  have  you  turn  a 

by  resolving  on  the  eve  of  the  New  Year  to  deaf  ear  to  your  conscience  if  it  calls  you,  or 

do  differently.    We  criticise  our  former  neg-  neglect  to  question  yourselves  on  the  prompt- 
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ings  of  it.  But  unless  questioning  yourself 
is  part  of  your  daily  existence  and  has  been 
since  you  discovered  you  had  a  conscience, 
pray,  don't  disillusion  yourself  as  to  your 
ability  to  carry  out  such  a  resolution  as  that 
of  making  over  your  life. 

Resolutions  are  all  right,  but  don't  feel 
that  this  time  of  year  is  the  one  and  only 
time  to  make  them. 

Before  burdening  yourself  with  foolish 
ones  take  this  bit  of  advice  from  Pope  and 
be  "Wise  to  Resolve,  and  Patient  to  Per- 
form." 


Letter  from  California. 


Secret  of  Long  Life 

You  sometimes  see  a  woman  whose  old 
age  is  as  exquisite  as  was  the  perfect  bloom 
of  her  youth.  You  wonder  how  this  has 
come  about.  You  wonder  how  it  is  her  life 
has  been  a  long  and  happy  one.  Here  are 
some  of  the  reasons : 

She  knew  how  to  forget  disagreeable 
things. 

She  kept  her  nerves  well  in  hand,  and  in- 
flicted them  on  no  one. 

She  mastered  the  art  of  saying  pleasant 
things. 

She  did  not  expect  too  much  from  her 
friends. 

She  made  whatever  work  came  to  her 
congenial. 

She  retained  her  illusions,  and  did  not  be- 
lieve all  the  world  wicked  and  unkind. 

She  relieved  the  miserable,  and  sympath- 
ized with  the  sorrowful. 

She  never  forgot  that  kind  words  and  a 
smile  cost  nothing,  but  are  priceless  treas- 
ures to  the  discouraged. 

She  did  unto  others  as  she  would  be  done 
by,  and  now  that  her  old  age  has  come  to 
her,  and  there  is  a  halo  of  white  about  her 
head,  she  is  loved  and  considered.  This  is 
the  secret  of  a  long  life  and  a  happy  one.— 
Pittsburg  Press. 


HE  has  always  that  one  steady  grin! 
You  can't  help  catching  it,  some- 
how!" 

Belle  said  this  the  other  day  about  the 
Chinaman  who  brings  us  fresh  "Veg-a-buls" 
and  it  came  back  to  me  later  as  a  rather  de- 
sirable and  enviable  part  of  that  heathen 
Chinee's  repertoire :  so  much  so  that  I  made 
it  one  of  my  New  Year's  resolutions  to  try 
to  be  like  him  in  this  respect.  To  have  a 
smile  that  is  contagious,  to  make  others 
catch  cheerfulness  from  me; — I  believe  that 
would  be  pretty  nearly  a  new  experience  for 
me  and  for  my  environment. 

So  I  am  going  to  try  to  measure  up  to  the 
Chinee.  Will  you  join  me?  To  scatter 
sunshine — that's  better  than  scattering 
money,  isn't  it  ?      Let's  do  it. 

I  noticed  in  the  December  Leaves  that  C. 
C.  B.  took  a  double  share  of  space,  much  to 
his  surprise.  So  I  am  going  to  let  you  off 
in  the  January  number,  and  give  some  other 
body  a  chance.  But  I  must  tell  you  a  little 
about  our  great  New  Year's  Day  Tourna- 
ment of  Roses — Pasadena's  unique  annual 
festival — streets  were  crowded,  housetops, 
windows,  sidewalks,  telephone-poles  crowd- 
ed. It  is  said  between  30,000  and  40,000 
strangers  came  to  see  it. 

First  came  the  Herald  on  horseback  cor- 
rectly clad  as  of  200  years  ago,  tooting  his 
silver  horn.  Then  a  squad  of  mounted  po- 
lice, chief  marshall  and  aids,  officers  of  the 
Tournament  in  an  automobile  covered  with 
flowers,  the  directors  in  another,  all  clad  in 
blue  and  gold,  the  Tournament  colors,  the 
Americus  Club  with  fancy  marching  clad  in 
white  and  gold,  later  a  visiting  club  in 
white  and  red.  But  I  can't  detail  the  feat- 
ures. There  were  five  bands  for  the  five  di- 
visions. One  division  was  of  automobiles 
and   Indians — an  up-to-date  juxtaposition. 
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The  Indians,  Navajos,  had  a  float  decorated 
with  green  and  baskets  and  blankets  on 
which — but  I  will  send  you  a  News  in  which 
it  is  all  described.  I  can't  do  it.  But  re- 
member every  float,  carriage,  six-in-hand, 
four-in-hand,  bicycle — everything  was  cov- 
ered with  fresh  flowers  in  beautiful  combina- 
tions. 

It  made  me  think  of  the  Carnival  at  Rome, 
the  Battle  of  Flowers  at  Nice,  and  Pasadena, 
all  in  one. 

So  many  most  kind  letters  and  cards  of 
good  wishes  for  Christmas  and  the  New 
Year  have  come  to  your  Principal  that  he 
is  in  despair,  with  the  work  of  moving  into 
a  new  house,  and  of  making  that  house  and 
lot  into  a  home,  of  ever  being  able  to  reply 
individually  as  he  would  wish,  and  as  he  in 
courtesy  ought  to  do.  So  he  begs  all  who 
were  so  courteous  and  loving  to  accept  this  as 
a  temporary  expression  of  his  thankfulness 
and  his  good  wishes  until  he  has  time  to  do 
better.  The  kind  thoughts  were  so  out  of 
proportion  to  his  desert,  that  he  was,  and  is, 
quite  overcome  in  his  feelings.  God  grant 
to  you  all  His  blessing  "that  maketh  rich." 
I  give  you  a  line  from  Emerson  for  my  ad- 
vice: 

"Finish  every  day  and  be  done  with  it. 
You  have  done  what  you  could.  Some 

blunders  and  absurdities  no  doubt  crept  in; 
forget  them  as  soon  as  you  can.  Tomor- 
row is  a  new  day ;  begin  it  well  and  serenely, 
and  with  too  high  a  spirit  to  be  cumbered 
with  your  old  nonsense.  This  day  is  all  that 
is  good  and  fair.  It  is  too  dear,  with  its 
hopes  and  invitations,  to  waste  a  moment  on 
the  yesterdays.  C.  C.  B. 

Jan.  3,  '03,  Pasadena  Cal. 


— The  occasion  of  a  most  enjoyable  so- 
cial time  to  the  classes  of  "naughty  five  and 
naughty  six,"  was  the  reception  given  by 
the  faculty  on  the  evening  of  Dec.  eleventh. 
The  rooms  were  artistically  decorated  with 
holly.  The  young  ladies  each  wore  a  little 
spray  of  holly  to  carry  out  the  idea  of  Christ- 
mas-tide. In  the  receiving  line  were  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bell,  Miss  Potter,  and  the  presi- 
dents of  both  classes,  Miss  Barbara  Vail  and 
Miss  Fanny  Brookfield.  A  short  program 
was  given.  Mrs.  Martin  gave  a  beautiful 
Christmas  story  in  her  charming  manner, 
and  the  Waits  gave  Christmas  carols.  The 
idea  of  Christmas  was  even  carried  out  in 
the  dining  room  decorations  and  in  the  can- 
dies. 

— Christmas    vespers    were    held  in    the 

gymnasium  Sunday  evening  December  four- 
teenth.   An  enjoyable  program  was  prepared 

by  the  Lasell  Glee  Club.    The  program  was 

as  follows : 


George  E.  Whitney. 


Organ, 

Christmas  Pastorale 
Introit, 

"Hark  the  Herald  Angels  Sing." 
Carols, 

"A  Child  this  Day  is  Born,"      Horatio  W.  Parker. 

"Away  in  a   Manger,"  F.   Schilling. 

Scripture, 

Hymn  51,  "While  Shepherds  Watched  their 


'Any  one  can  hold  the  helm  when  the  sea  is  calm.' 


"I  have  often  regretted  my  speech,  never  my  si- 
lence." 


Flocks  by  Night." 
Prayer. 
Solo  for  Contralto, 

"The    Virgin's    Lullaby," 
Carols, 

"Sleep  Holy  Babe," 


E.  Lassen. 

Dudley   Buck. 
Horatio  W.  Parker. 
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"All  my  Heart  this  Night  Rejoices 

H.  N.  Bartlett 

"O,  Little  Town  of  Bethlehem,"      A.  P.  Howard. 
Hymn  49, 

"Calm  on  the  List'ning  Ear  of  Night," 
Solo  for  Soprano, 

"A  Cradle  Song  of  the  Blessed  Virgin," 

Horatio  W.  Parker. 
Carols, 

"Slowly  Fall  the  Snowflakes,"        A.  P.  Howard. 

"In  the  Country  Nigh  to  Bethlehem," 

A.  P.  Howard 
Recessional, 

"Joy  to  the  World,  the  Lord  is  Come." 

— It  would  interest  you  I  think  to  know 
that  Horatio  W.  Parker  is  the  son  of  an  old 
Lasell  student.  Several  of  the  pieces  sung 
were  composed  by  him. 

— On  the  evening  of  the  sixteenth  a  de- 
lightful musical  was  given  by  the  pupils  of 
Professor  Hills  and  Miss  White.  All  of  the 
pupils  played  and  sang  beautifully  and  the 
program  was  appreciated.  It  was  as  fol- 
lows: 

Pianoforte, 
"Melody  in  F,"  Rubenstein 

Miss  Manchester. 

Song> 
"Pastoral,"  Veractm. 

Miss  Ford. 

Pianoforte, 

"Adieu   to   the   Piano,"  Beethoven 

Miss   Goodwin. 

Song, 

"Love  Me  or  Not,"  Lecchi 

Miss  Hellman. 

Pianoforte, 

"Serenade,"  Jeffery 

Miss  Grindle. 

Song, 

"Still  wie  die  Nacht,"  Bohm 

Miss  Spitz. 

Pianoforte, 

"Spring  Song,"  Mendelssohn 

Miss  Phillips. 

Pianoforte, 

"Song  Transcription,"  Mendelssohn-  Kohler 

Miss  Bone. 

Song, 

"Serenade,"  Neidlinger 

Miss  Forrest. 

Pianoforte, 

"Second  Mazurka,"  Godard 

Miss  Ford. 

Song, 

"I  Drink  the  Fragrance  of  the  Rose," 

Clo  ugh-L  eigh  ter 

Miss  Patterson. 

Pianoforte, 

"Seguidella,"  Bohm 

Miss  Lucy  Moore. 


— December  fifteenth  la  quatriene  annee 
de  Frangais  had  a  most  enjoyable  evening  at 
the  Bijou  in  Boston  where  they  saw  Corneil- 
le's  "Le  Menteur"  given  by  Le  Cercle  Fran- 
qais  de  l'Universite  Harvard. 

The  piece,  though  long,  was  very  inter- 
esting and  amusing  owing  to  a  very  compli- 
cated plot.  F.  B.  Thompson  acted  the  diffi- 
cult part  of  "Dorante"  most  admirably,  while 
full  justice  was  done  to  "Cliton"  the  witty 
valet,  by  K.  H.  Gibson,  '04. 

The  story  of  the  play  is  briefly  thus :  Do- 
rante has  been  at  school  in  Portiers  but 
upon  his  return  to  Paris  wishes  to  play  the 
gallant — not  the  student.  His  first  adven- 
ture is  with  a  lady  named  Clarice  whom  he 
tells  of  his  military  achievements.  He  takes 
little  notice  of  the  companion  of  Clarice 
whose  name  is  Lucrece,  thinking  that  to  be 
the  former's  name. 

Dorantes'  next  chef-d'oeuvre  is  his  claim- 
ing to  have  been  the  donor  of  a  most  expen- 
sive banquet,  a  statement  which  leads  to 
trouble  between  Clarice  and  her  lover.  Cli- 
ton, amazed  at  his  master's  invention,  thinks 
he  must  be  in  the  habit  of  dreaming  while 
awake. 

The  father  of  Dorante  wishes  him  to 
marry  Clarice,  and  Dorante  thinking  it  is 
Lucrece  he  loves,  invents  a  story  of  his  mar- 
riage to  a  lady  in  Portiers. 

Falsehood  piles  upon  falsehood,  but  still 
the  liar  fares  better  than  he  deserved  for  he 
finally  marries  Lucrece  for  whom  he  has 
come  to  care.  Cliton  gives  up  his  opinion 
of  the  affair  in  the  closing  lines  of  the  play : 

"Comme  en  sa  propre  fourbe  un  menteur 

s'embarrasse ! 
Peu   sauraient   comme   lui   s'en   tirer   avec 

grace. 
Vous    autres    qui    doutiez    s'il    en   pourrait 

sortir, 
Par  un  si   rare  exemple  apprenez  a  men- 
tir. 
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Pres. — Isabel  Blackstock. 

Vice  Pres. — Florence  Smith. 

Sec. — Bertha  Hayden. 

Business  Manager. — Katherine  Jenckes. 

Critic. — Gladys  Patterson. 

Exec.  Com. — Agnes  Wright,  Grace  Fuller, 

Corinne  Richter. 
Guards. — Theodore     Close,    Grace     Wood- 
worth. 

Notes 

— Ruth  Skinner  visited  Florence  Smith 
this  vacation. 

— Josephine  Haley  spent  the  week  follow- 
ing Christmas  with  Bertha  Hayden. 

— During  the  holidays  Mabel  Martin's 
('01),  engagement  to  Mr.  Roy  McGregor 
was  announced. 

— Alice  Jenckes  spent  Christmas  vacation 
with  Alice  Ashley  in  Norwood,  N.  Y. 

— Alice  Taylor  Potter,  ('00),  has  a  baby 
boy. 

— We  hear  from  Kate  Wheldon  that  she 
has  joined  a  Shakespeare  Club. 


Pres. — Edna  Lockwood. 

Vice  Pres. — Emily  Brookfield. 

Sec. — Edith  Ebersole. 

Treas. — Adelle  Humphrey. 

Ushers. — Elizabeth  Beno,  Helen  Wallace. 

Critic. — Miriam  Nelson. 

Exec.    Com. — Barbara   Vail,   Ella   Ebeling, 
Edna  Sawyer. 
Music  Com. — Lilian  Case,  Bertha  Man- 
chester. 


Notes 

— Madge  Hollenbeck  has  been  visiting  in 
Texas,  and  is  now  on  her  way  to  California 
for  the  winter. 

— Floss  Wilbur  received  a  Christmas 
present  of  a  trip  abroad  from  her  sister.  She 
sails  the  15th  of  this  month. 

— Lena  Armstrong  and  Frances  Leavitt 
visited  Woodie  Kimball  Adams  this  vaca- 
tion. 


After  three  weeks  of  vacation  at  Christ- 
mas time,  we  have  returned  to  school  to  find 
only  a  small  pile  of  Exchanges  on  the  shelf 
in  the  reading  room,  even  the  customary 
Lampoon  is  missing,  and  there  are  no  jokes 
to  brighten  up  the  morbid  and  homesick 
ones. 

Among  those  received,  the  Advance 
makes  generous  criticisms  on  several  of  the 
Exchanges,  all  of  which  are  very  interesting, 
and  rather  well  discerned. 

The  X,  a  paper  coming  all  the  way  from 
Oregon,  differs  somewhat  from  the  usual 
step,  but  is  interesting,  in  spite  of  the  absence 
of  personal  hits  and  classroom  jokes. 


A  Written  Lesson 

I   was   happy  that   day 
For  I  knew  what  to  say, 
But   I    found   with   dismay 
And   I   knew  how  to  tell  it; 
As  is  always  the  way, 
When  I  know  what  to  say, 
And  know  how  to  tell   it, 
That  I  know  what  to  say 
But  I  never  can  spell  it. 
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The  Passing  of  the  Year. 


>HPWAS  New  Year's  Eve.     Bright  in  the 

1  deep  azure  of  the  night,  shone  the 
calm,  cold  stars  watching  the  old  year  dis- 
appearing into  the  dim  mystery  of  the  last 
with  its  sorrows,  joys,  successes  failures  and 
golden  opportunities  lost  forever,  and  the 
new  year  coming,  radiant  with  hope,  and 
youth  and  promise;  as  they  had  watched 
the  years  come  and  go  through  countless 
ages. 

Far  beneath  the  stars,  sparkled  the  myriad 
lights  of  the  mighty  city,  the  ceaseless  throb- 
bing of  its  restless  heart  pulsating  through 
the  keen,  pure  air.  The  avenues  glittered 
with  jeweled  lights  and  were  thronged  with 
merry  jostling  crowds  on  pleasure  bent; 
strains  of  music  wandered  out  into  the  night 
to  mingle  with  light  talk  and  laughter,  and 
over  all  floated  the  mellow  pealing  of  glad 
bells. 

But  there  was  the  shadow  behind  the  light, 
there  were  the  dim,  dark  hidden  places  where 
Want  and  Misery,  Sin  and  Despair  crouched 
and  cowered.  Hungry  eyes  gazed  in 
through  lighted  windows  at  the  warmth 
and  luxury  within,  benumbed  fingers  drew 
ragged  shawls  about  shivering  shoulders  as 
women  in  furs  and  velvet  entered  their  car- 
riages, and  many  a  millionaire,  coming  down 
his  wide  stone  steps,  was  watched  by  hard 
cruel  faces.  Life's  tragedy  was  still  being 
acted  on  the  streets  of  that  great  city,  but  the 
stars  smiled  calmly;  they  were  so  far  away. 

In  the  lobby  of  a  fashionable  club-house 
on  the  avenue,  two  men  were  standing.  One 
was  a  tall  man  of  forty  or  thereabouts,  with 
the  well  groomed  appearance  and  easy  man- 
ner of  the  man  of  the  world.  But  he  had  an 
evil,  smiling  face  and  his  eyes  were  like  hard, 
blue  steel,  while  the  fine  mouth  half  concealed 
by  a  small,  blonde  mustache  was  curved  in  a 
cruel  smile.    His  companion  was  many  years  I 


his  junior,  a  splendidly  built  young  fellow 
with  a  handsome,  attractive  face.  There  was 
an  air  of  careless  light-heartedness  about 
him  that  was  delightfully  contagious.  But 
life  had  been  but  a  gay,  happy  song  to 
Arthur  Melvern  the  only  son  of  a  family  of 
wealth  and  position.  He  had  frolicked  away 
his  college  days  and  then  plunged  into  the 
pleasures  that  the  city  offered  to  a  young 
man  like  him.  He  had  not  grown  weary  of 
it  yet  but  sometimes  a  vague  restlessness 
came  over  him,  an  undefined  longing  for 
something  better,  to  be  a  man  and  struggle 
and  win  his  own  way  in  the  world.  And  yet, 
it  was  so  much  easier  to  drift  along. 

Still,  Arthur  Melvern  had  not  been  en- 
tirely spoiled  by  the  traditions  of  his  class. 
He  was  always  kind-hearted  and  generous 
in  his  own  charmingly  easy  way. 

But  his  mother  had  sighted  a  little  of  late 
as  she  saw  him  spending  more  and  more  of 
his  time  with  Alger  Dupont,  a  man  whom 
she,  with  a  woman's  instinct,  distrusted.  But 
entreaties  were  in  vain;  Dupont  was  an  "ele- 
gant chap,"  Arthur  insisted,  though  he  knew 
little  about  him  except  that  he  was  a  member 
of  his  Club,  rich,  gay,  and  with  a  strangely 
magnetic  personality  that  drew  the  young 
man  to  him  like  a  magnet. 

That  New  Year's  Eve,  Arthur  had  pre- 
ferred dining  with  Dupont  at  the  Club  to  at- 
tending the  ball  given  by  his  aunt,  Mrs.  Van 
Style.  Dupont  had  promised  the  New  Year 
should  not  begin  dully  for  them;  he  knew  all 
the  places  worth  visiting  he  said. 

Arthur's  carriage  was  waiting  for  them 
and  they  were  ready  to  go,  when  a  man  en- 
tered the  vestibule,  at  sight  of  whom  both 
started.  He  was  a  tall,  gaunt  man  of  per- 
haps forty-two,  in  worn,  thread-bare  clothes. 
His  face  was  of  a  deathly  ashen  hue  that  was 
almost  startling  to  look  upon  and  pitifully 
thin  and  pinched  while  his  eyes  had  the  wild, 
despairing  expression  of  a  hunted  animal. 
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Failure  and    hopelessness    seemed    stamped  "Send  for  an  ambulance,"  some  one  said, 

upon  him.     He  half  staggered  as  he  came  but  the  man  clutched  Arthur's  arm.       "Not 

in,  like  one  intoxicated.  that,"  he  whispered  faintly. 

"What  do  you  mean  by  letting  this  man  "Have  you  any  place  to  go?      If  you  give 

in  here,"  exclaimed  Dupont  angrily  to  the  me  your  address,  I  will  call  a  cab,"  he  said 

servant  who  had  opened  the  door.  kindly.       He  was  convinced  the  man  was 

"He's  been  here  several  times  this  even-  neither  intoxicated  nor  insane, 

ing,  sir,  and  insisted  on  seeing  you,  sir.     He  After  a  little  hesitation,  the  man  gave  a 

told  me  it  was  important,  sir,"  was  the  reply,  street  and  number,  and  Arthur  hurried  out 

The  stranger's  eyes  shone  with  an  almost  to  the  curbing  to  hail  a  passing  cab  which, 

insane  fire.      "You  will  hear  me,"  he  cried  in  fortunately,  was  unoccupied, 

a  strained,  hoarse  voice,  "She  's  dead,  and  As  he  helped  the  stranger  in  and  gave  the 

you  killed  her,  and  you  shall  pay  for  it,  and  I  address  to  the  driver,  he  turned  to  see  Du- 

will  declare  myself  your  brother."  pont  regarding  him  quizzically,  a  sneering 

Dupont's  face  was  unchanged  in  its  sneer-  smile  on  his  lips.  Beyond  were  the  glitter- 
ing calmness.  "Put  this  fellow  out,"  he  ing  lights  of  the  avenue;  within  the  cab,  that 
said.       "He  's  either  drunk  or  insane."  dispairing  ashen-hued  face. 

The  man  struggled  weakly  as  the  servant  "Say,  Dupont,  I  'm  going  with  this  poor 

roughly  pushed  him  out,  saying,  "Clear  out,  fellow  to  his  lodgings,"  Arthur  said  in  a  low 

or  it  '11  be  the  worse  for  you."  voice. 

Dupont  shruggled  his  shoulders.  Dupont's  brows  were  drawn  slightly. 

"Come,  Melvern,"  he  said.  "This  is  a  deuced  peculiar  thing  for  you 

Without,  hurrying  crowds  of  passers-by  to  do,  Melvern,"  he  said.         "But  play  the 

crunched  the  snow  on  the  walks,  and  the  air  good  Samaritan  if  you  like.      I  suppose  I  'm 

tingled  with  exhilaration.  to  wait  here  till  you  return." 

Arthur  followed  Dupont  slowly.     Some-  "No,  take  the  carriage  and  go.      I  '11  meet 

how  he  could  not  dispel  the  sight  of  the  hag-  you  soon  at  the  Royal  Palm  Gardens,"  the 

gard  face  and  emaciated  form  from  his  mind,  younger  man  returned. 

Suddenly  he  noticed  the  man  standing  at  the  "That's  if  your  not  robbed  or  kidnapped," 

foot  of  the  steps  just  where  the  light  from  and  Dupont  laughed. 

the  windows  fell  full  upon  him.    He  seemed  But  Arthur  rode  away  feeling  himself  it 

like  a  specter  of  death,  so  motionless  he  stood  was  a  queer  thing  for  him  to  do,  yet  drawn 

the  midst  of  the  rushing  stream  of  human-  on  by  the  strange  mystery  about  the  sick 


in 


man. 


Dupont  was  just  entering  the  carriage  After  numerous  windings  and  turnings 
when  the  man  ran  after  him.  There  was  a  the  cab  stopped  before  a  gloomy  building, 
quick  sharp  cry,  and  the  man  fell  fainting  perhaps,  a  respectable  mansion  thirty 
on  the  pavement!  Arthur  sprang  down  the  years  before,  but  now  given  over  to  cheap 
steps  and  when  Dupont  turned  about  he  was  lodgings,  while  the  first  floor  front  was  oc- 
kneeline  by  the  prostrate  figure;  a  little  cupied  by  a  pawn-shop.  It  was  in  a  poor 
kneeling  uy  1  ^WpH  abont  and  old  quarter  of  the  city  on  a  dirty,  ill- 
group    of    curious    ones    gathered    about  J^  ^^  ^  ^^  hors^_cars 

Some  one  held  a  whiskey  flask  to  the  man  s  jing]ed  by>  and  the  d{ngy  houses  and  shops 

lips.       He  soon  revived,  and  with  Arthur  s  seemed  to  wear  an  expression  of  failure  and 

help  got  to  his  feet.  hopelessness. 
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Arthur  did  not  leave  his  strange  protege 
even  here.  The  man  was  too  weak  to  climb 
the  steps  alone,  and  Arthur  helped  him  up 
the  long  flights  of  dark,  broken  stairs  to  his 
miserable  lodging  in  the  garret,  a  bare,  cold 
room,  with  one  window  looking  out  over 
endless  roofs  and  chimneys. 

A  wretched  couch  was  drawn  near  the 
window,  and  near  by  stood  a  small  table  on 
which  burned  a  smoky  lamp.  The  rest  of 
the  room  was  in  shadow,  but  it  seemed 
furnished  somewhat  like  an  artist's  studio, 
for  the  outlines  of  an  easel  and  a  huge  can- 
vas could  be  made  out  in  the  darkness. 

The  man  sank  exhausted  on  the  couch, 
and  Arthur  stood  for  a  moment  undecided 
whether  to  hurry  away  or  not.  "Shall  I  not 
call  a  doctor,  or  is  there  no  one  here  who 
could  do  something  for  you,"  he  asked. 

"No,  no  one,"  came  the  faint  answer. 
"She  died  last  week.  Nothing  can  be  done. 
I  can't  be  saved.  I'm  dying.  But  oh,  my 
God,  I  can't  die  here  alone.  Stay  with  me," 
And  the  sufferer  grasped  the  young  man's 
hand  in  his  iciness.  Then  he  gasped  and 
sank  back,  and  Arthur  put  his  own  fur-lined 
coat  over  him,  and  then  sat  down  by  the  bed. 
Through  the  uncurtained  window,  he  could 
see  the  sky  jeweled  thick  with  stars,  and 
near  by  the  spire  of  a  church,  its  windows 
gleaming  with  light.  High  mass  would 
be  held  there  at  midnight.  Arthur  sat  there 
as  one  in  a  strange  spell. 

Suddenly  the  dying  man  raised  himself  on 
his  elbow,  a  wild  fire  in  his  eyes.  "See, 
there,"  he  cried  pointing  into  the  darkness 
with  one  bony  finger.  "My  past  life.  I 
see  it  all.  I  can't  die.  I — killed  her.  No, 
it  was  he;  but  he  shall  suffer.  I  shall  not 
die  alone — "  and  he  choked  and  sank  back. 

But  he  raised  himself  again,  "I  failed — 
yes,  all  my  life  has  been  a  failure — oh  the  re- 
morse, it  is  killing  me,"  he  half  whispered. 
Then  he  clutched  Arthur's  arm  fiercely. 


"Listen.  I  shall  tell  you  all,"  he  said. 
"Perhaps — perhaps  it  will  save  you  from — 
from  such  a  death  as  this. 

"Ah,  I  was  once  as  young  and  strong  and 
handsome  as  you,  as  fond  of  life,  as  scornful 
of  death  and  sorrow.  And  I  had  wealth  and 
all  that  it  brings,for  it  was  a  princely  fortune 
my  father  left  to  my  brother  and  me  when 
he  died.  Money  slipped  through  my  fingers 
like  water  through  a  sieve;  I  saw  the  world 
in  all  its  gayety  and  brilliance,  and  satiated 
myself  with  its  pleasures.  And  then  one 
wild  night,  it  was  at  Monte  Carlo,  I  lost  my 
fortune  in  one  mad  play  with  my  own  broth- 
er. He  had  always  hated  me,  and  when  he 
had  my  money  he  turned  me  off. 

"The  loss  sobered  me  for  awhile.  I  de- 
termined to  devote  myself  to  my  art.  I 
had  always  loved  it.  Perhaps  I  would  yet 
win  fame  and  honor.  But  I  could  not  shake 
off  the  evil  habits  of  my  youth.  It  was 
wine  and  the  game  that  dragged  me  down. 
Then  I  met  her  and  married  her,  poor  inno- 
cent girl,  with  a  face  like  a  flower,  who  knew 
nothing  of  my  past,  and  loved  and  trusted 
me  implicitly.  I  thought  I  could  do  better, 
and  Gods  knows  I  struggled.  But  it  was 
all  in  vain.  My  work  always  failed,  and  we 
were  wretchedly  poor.  Then  I  grew 
desperate,  and  when  I  was  mad  with  drink 
I  was  cruel  to  her. 

"One  day  we  met  my  brother;  her  pretty 
face  pleased  him,  and  he  came  to  see  us, 
but  it  was  to  try  to  estrange  us.  But  be- 
tween us  we  made  life  too  hard  for  her.  I 
saw  her  dying  before  my  very  eyes,  and  with 
not  even  common  necessities  about  her. 
Then,  half  crazed  I  rushed  to  my  brother  and 
demanded  money,  but  he  laughed  at  me,  and, 
and  she  died.  It  was  but  a  week  ago,  and 
I  have  been  ill,  dying  ever  since.  Tonight 
as  I  lay  here  in  the  dark  with  no  one  to  care, 
suffering — God  knows,  from  terrible  re- 
morse for  the  life  I  have  wasted,  a  black 
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thought  came  to  me.  I  would  not  die  alone, 
he  should  go  with  me.  And  weak  as  I  was 
I  dressed  myself  and  ran  out  into  the  night. 
I  would  find  him  though  I  searched  in  every 
corner  of  the  city.  I  went  to  his  club  and  I 
saw  him  as  you  know.  The  plan  failed, 
for  death,  death  had  come  to  me,  he  lives  and 
I — I  go — go  alone." 

The  voice  died  away,  and  even  then  the 
bells  from  every  steeple  rang  out  the  hour  of 
twelve.  A  burst  of  song  swelled  out  on  the 
air  from  the  church  in  "Gloria  in  Excelsis." 
The  old  year  was  dead;  a  white  shadow  lay 
on  the  haggard  face,  and  all  was  silence. 


Arthur  Melvern  did  not  meet  Dupont  that 
night;  he  sent  his  servant  to  say  he  was  not 
coming. 

"Life  is  no  jest,"  he  said  looking  out  over 
the  city  still  moving  in  ferverish  activity, 
and  firm  resolve  was  stamped  on  his  hand- 
some face.  M.  E.  C. 
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PERSONALS. 


— A  twelve  pound  baby  boy  made  his  ap- 
pearance at  the  home  of  Julia  Hogg  Pow- 
ell, of  Ft.  Worth  Texas,  and  her  husband, 
on  Christmas  Eve.  He  is  reported  as  being 
a  hearty  robust  youngster.    Congratulations! 

— The  first  entire  edition  of  Clementina 
Butler's  Life  of  her  father,  Wm.  Butler, 
was  sold  in  eight  weeks  and  a  second  edition 
is  nearly  ready.  We  advise  all  Lasell  girls 
to  get  this  book  by  a  Lasell  girl  and  learn  of 
the  life  of  this  hero. 

— Darwin  F.  Davis,  father  of  our  Clara 
Davis,  died  at  his  home  in  Wyoming  on  Nov. 
20th.  We  sympathize  with  Clara  in  this  sor- 
row. ■  H'Mi 

— We  are  grieved  to  hear  of  the  death  of 
Emma  Russell  Ringueberg,  wife  of  Doctor 
E.  N.  S.  Ringueberg,  at  her  home  in  Buf- 
falo. 

— Anna  Harmer  writes  that  she  saw  both 
Emeline  Carlisle  Hill  and  Lena  Josselyn 
Lamson  when  they  were  on  their  wedding 
trips. 

— Louise  Hubbard  writes  that  Sade  Bur- 
rill  Tabley  and  Isabel  Bronson  Johnston  are 
both  decidedly  enthusiastic  over  their  small 
boys.  They  each  have  one.  She  also 
writes  that  Bess  Bailey  expects  to  spend  the 
winter  in  California,  and  that  Nellie  Rich- 
ards visited  her  (Louise  Hubbard)  in  the 
fall,  and  Annie  was  expected  in  February. 


— Frances  Allen  Swinton,  '99,  is  still  hear- 
ing praises  of  Lasell,  which  she  says  "is  not 
an  uncommon  thing  anywhere  one  may  go." 
She  is  very  happy  and  comfortably  settled 
in  a  little  home  of  their  own — a  flat  it  is  with 
no  furnace  to  take  care  of  and  no  need  to 
worry  about  coal.  Her  address  is  45  South 
Avon  Street,  St.  Paul,  Minn.  She  sends  best 
wishes  for  dear  old  Lasell  where  she  spent 
so  many  happy  and  profitable  days. 


Money  in  Snowballs 

Snow  will  warm  the  average  California 
crowd  to  real  enthusiasm  about  as  quick  as 
anything  that  is  unusual  to  the  people  of  this 
sun-kissed  land.  Snow  in  the  streets  of  Los 
Angeles  is  a  great  rarity. 

Most  of  the  forenoon  yesterday  several 
barrels  of  snow,  brought  down  from  the  win- 
try heights  of  Mt.  Lowe,  stood  in  front  of 
the  uptown  offices  of  the  Pacific  Electric 
Railway  Company, 
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It  was  a  picnic  for  the  small  boy — and 
vast  horde  of  passers-by. 

Men  who  hadn't  seen  snow  for  years  stood 
by  and  gazed  lovingly  at  the  pretty  stuff. 
Others  couldn't  keep  their  hands  out  of  it — 
and,  of  course,  there  was  snow-balling  right 
in  the  semi-tropical  heart  of  Los  Angeles. 

There  were  many  boys  and  girls  who 
didn't  know  what  "that  stuff"  was. 

One  little  flower  girl  was  absolutely  sur- 
prised, when  she  touched  it,  to  find  that  snow 
was  cold.  But  she  didn't  lose  any  time  mak- 
ing money  out  of  the  odd  commodity.  Se- 
curing a  pasteboard  box,  she  quickly  made 
three  large  snowballs,  and  peddled  them  on 
the  street.  She  found  no  difficulty  dispos- 
ing of  her  odd  wares  to  women  who  could 
get  nowhere  near  the  barrels  that  were  per- 
sistently monopolized  by  men  and  boys. 

The  little  flower  girl  made  "15  whole 
cents"  in  no  time,  and  was  delighted  into 
prancing  raptures  when  Passenger  Agent 
H.  F.  Gentry  of  the  Pacific  Railway  Com- 
pany told  her  she  could  have  all  the  snow 
she  wanted  to  sell. — Los  Angeles  Times. 


How  Christmas  Vacation  was  Spent 
at  Lasell. 


IN  watching  our  schoolmates  depart  De- 
cember 17,  no  doubt  we  all  had  queer 
little  feelings  about  our  hearts  to  which  none 
gave  utterance.  But  these  feelings  were 
quickly  dispelled  after  the  first  day  of  our 
holidays,  as  much  was  planned  by  the  teach- 
ers who  were  with  us,  and  by  ourselves.  The 
vacation  was  made  to  pass  so  quickly  and 
pleasantly  that  we  hardly  had  any  recollec- 
tions of  times  in  which  we  were  inclined  to 
be  homesick  or  mopy,  unless  it  was  after 
the  lights  were  out,  and  no  one  was  the  wiser 
or  sadder  for  it.  In  fact,  one  of  the  dear 
teachers  that  remained  with  us  remarked,  she 
almost  wished  we  had  been  weepy,  etc.,  so 


the  exuberance  of  high  spirits  would  not 
have  been  so  great  at  times.  The  week  be- 
fore Christmas  was  a  very  busy  one,  as  all 
were  engaged  in  making  Christmas  gifts  and 
sending  off  our  boxes. 

Christmas  morning  instead  of  the  thun- 
derous voice  of  the  rising  gong,  we  were 
awakened  by  a  Christmas  Carol,  sung  by 
early  rising  maidens.  The  cries  of  "Merry 
Christmas"  were  heard  on  all  sides.  We  as- 
sembled in  the  upper  hall,  and  at  a  sign 
from  Miss  Potter  all  started  on  the  way  to 
the  dining-room  singing,  "Hail  to  the 
King."  The  evening  before  we  became 
aware  of  some  mystery,  and  now  as  we  came 
into  the  dining-room  we  saw  it,  a  beautiful 
large  tree  hung  with  gifts,  candied  canes, 
pop-corn  strings  and  balls,  the  making  of  the 
latter  was  a  sweet  task  for  the  girls  a  few 
nights  before. 

About  the  base  and  on  a  table  nearby  were 
heaped  the  most  exciting  looking  packages, 
tied  with  ribbon.  Indeed  it  seemed  as  if 
breakfast  was  unnecessary,  and  one  of  our 
number  concluded  her  hunger  had  been  satis- 
fied with  an  orange  or  so,  and  wished  to  be 
excused,  but  as  the  breakfast  had  to  be  done 
justice  to,  the  desired  permission  was  not 
forthcoming.  When  all  had  finished,  and 
the  candles  had  begun  to  burn  low,  who 
should  come  in  but  Old  St.  Nick  himself, 
Briggs  had  kindly  offered  to  draw  his  sled  in 
place  of  reindeers.  On  the  sled  were  our 
stockings  filled  with  goodies  of  various 
kinds.  Now  Santa  with  the  help  of  several 
assistants  distributed  those  exciting  looking 
packages,  it  is  true  that  once  in  a  while  some 
one  would  interrupt  Santa  with  "Barbara, 
your  face  is  on  crooked.'  Each  girl  re- 
ceived a  package  labelled,  "A  Merry  Christ- 
mas from  Lasell."  A  few  days  later  a 
good  many  notes  were  travelling  towards 
Pasadena,  thanking  our  ever  thoughtful 
Principal  for  the  dainty  gifts.    In  the  even- 
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ing  most  every  one  went  to  hear  the  "Mes- 
siah." 

"Cousins"  are  very  fortunate  possessions 
at  times.  There  is  such  a  nice  family  of 
"Cousins"  near  here,  and  the  evenings  they 
and  their  friends  took  the  girls  skating  and 
coasting,  were  enjoyed  by  us.  On  our  return 
we  invited  the  boys  in,  and  usually  ad- 
journed to  the  Gym,  where  games  were 
played  until  long  after  9.30.  One  memo- 
rable evening  we  made  fudge  in  the  kitchen. 

Another  enjoyable  evening  was  spent  at 
Mrs.  Douglas',  where  we  had  a  taffy  pull,  we 
then  played  games  and  sang  Lasell  Songs. 
The  most  popular  attraction  was  a  palmist, 
for,  of  course,  every  girl  likes  to  know  what 
her  fate  is  to  be. 

Most  of  us  never  knew  what  it  meant  to 
sugar  off,  until  Dr.  Winslow  showed  us  how. 
Miss  Carpenter  was  strongly  attracted  to  a 
certain  corner  during  this  sugaring  off,  and 
would  not  speak  if  spoken  to. 

We  were  invited  by  Miss  Gladys  Patter- 
son and  her  brother  to  spend  the  evening  of 
January  3  at  their  house,  and  a  most  enjoy- 
able evening  it  was. 

On  the  evening  of  the  5th  of  January  the 
faculty  gave  the  girls  a  real  party.  We  in- 
vited our  friends  to  a  Salmagundi  Party 
from  eight  to  eleven.  The  progressive  games 
proved  entertaining,  and  after  the  prizes 
were  awarded  and  refreshments  were  par- 
taken of,  we  were  favored  with  some  vocal 
and  instrumental  music.  One  laughable  se- 
lection was  a  song  without  words,  sung  by 
one  of  the  friends.  The  first  prizes  were  won 
by  Miss  Louise  Gibert,  and  Mr.  Herrick, 
and  the  second  prizes  by  Miss  Inez  Friese 
and  Mr.  Watkins. 

The  mornings  and  evenings  were  taken  up 
sometimes  by  shopping  or  matinee  parties,  or 
Ping  Pong  was  the  attraction. 

An  elusive  Ping  Pong  ball  or  a  polished 


floor  sometimes  proves  too  much  for  even  an 
expert  player. 

We  were  visited  at  different  times  by 
Misses  Mabel  Whitney,  Francis  Leavitt, 
Lena  Armstrong,  Mabel  Carter,  Mildred 
Johnston  and  Cora  Danforth.  Two  of  last 
year's  girls  visited  us — Miss  Anna  An- 
drews and  Miss  Beatrice  Slaak.  In  all  we 
the  girls  that  stayed  at  Lasell  during  the 
holidays  had  a  most  enjoyable  time,  and  our 
Christmas  away  from  home  was  much  pleas- 
anter  than  we  had  expected.  We  wish  to 
give  to  the  teachers  and  Miss  Potter,  and  all 
the  other  kind  people  who  did  much  to  make 
vacation  happy  our  sincere  thanks,  and  a 
hearty  good  wish  for  a  Happy  New  Year. 


"To  Letter  Writers" 

You  who  are  slaves  to  letter  writing  and 
find  that,  as  you  get  down  to  the  eighth  or 
ninth  in  the  pile  of  "unanswered"  ones,  the 
material  is  lacking  whereby  you  character- 
ize your  letters,  read  this  one  written  in  the 
1st  century  by  Pliny  the  younger.  ' "There 
is  nothing  to  write  about,  you  say.  Well, 
then,  write  and  let  me  know  just  this, — that 
there  is  nothing  to  write  about ;  or  tell  me  in 
the  good  old  style  if  you  are  well.  That's 
right.     I  am  quite  well." 

»       m 

Where  She  Has  Not  Been 

She's  been  in  France  and  Germany, 

She's  journeyed  up  the  Nile, 
She's  lived  in  England  for  a  year, 

In  almost  regal  style. 
She's  been  in  Florida,  and  crossed 

The  broad  Pacific,  too ; 
The  wondrous  canons  of  the  West 

Have  spread  beneath  her  view. 
She's  been  to  London  and  Berlin, 

To  Venice,  Paris,  Rome; 
But  not  a  square  away  from  where 

She  sits  at  ease  at  home, 
A  poor,  sick  child  is  dying  in 

A  room  that's  small  and  bare; 
It  might  be  made  more  cheerful — but 

She  never  has  been  there. 

— Chicago   Record-Herald. 
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Robert  J.  Burdett's   Commencement 
Address. 


I  believe  that  some  people  are  born  un- 
lucky as  others  are  born  lucky;  because  thus 
far  I  have  observed  these  things : 

If  a  young  man  spends  more  money  for 
neck  ties  and  yellow  shoes  than  he  does  for 
books,  he  is  very  apt  to  be  unlucky  in  his 
literary  ventures. 

If  a  girl  finds  her  rhymes  in  the  ceiling 
and  counts  the  measures  of  her  lines  on  her 
finger  tips,  she  will  be  unlucky  when  she  tries 
to  earn  her  living  by  writing  poetry. 

If  a  young  man  endeavors,  steadily  and 
persistently,  to  support  himself  by  playing 
ping-pong  and  billiards,  and  wondering 
where  he  can  borrow  five  dollars,  he  is  lia- 
ble to  be  unlucky  in  business. 

If  a  girl  learns  to  dance  by  note,  but  is 
content  to  spell  by  ear,  she  will  have  hard 
luck  keeping  a  place  as  stenographer,  even 
in  a  house  that  spells  socks  "sox,"  and 
cigar,  "segar." 

If  a  young  man  goes  to  bed  at  midnight 
and  breakfasts  at  nine  o'clock,  I  know  he 
will  have  bad  luck  when  he  applies  for  the 
position  of  cashier  in  the  new  bank. 

If  a  girl  starts  at  2.25  to  catch  the  2.20 
train,  I  know  she  will  have  bad  luck  keeping 
her  engagements. 

If  a  man  forgets  to  put  a  stamp  on  his 
letter,  he  is  going  to  have  bad  luck  with  his 
correspondence. 

If  a  man  buys  his  clothes  on  credit  all 
year  and  has  a  running  account  at  every  liv- 
ery stable  and  restaurant  in  town,  he  will  be 
the  unluckiest  man  in  California  on  the  first 
of  January. 

If  a  woman  walks  into  a  new  building  to 
see  what  the  sign,  "Danger — keep  out,"  is 
put  up  for,  she  will  be  just  unlucky  enough 
to  have  a  hodful  of  mortar  fall  on  her  flow- 
er-garden hat. 

If  a  young  man  ships  a  cargo  of  ice  to  the 
Klondike  and  a  trainload  of  oranges  to  Riv- 
erside, he  is  hand-cuffed  to  bad  luck  in  his 
speculations. 

If  a  girl  with  a  salary  of  $40  a  month 
spends  $20  a  month  for  clothes  and  finery; 


$25  for  board;  $5  for  amusements,  and  the 
rest  for  incidentals,  she  will  come  crying  to 
you  by  and  by,  to  tell  you  that  she  is  the 
unluckiest  girl  that  ever  lived. 

If  you  carry  a  rabbit  foot  instead  of  a 
memorandum  book;  if  you  go  to  the  de- 
partment store  novel  for  your  history;  if 
you  stand  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  street  to 
catch  the  trolley  car  that  is  going  the  other 
way;  if  you  will  not  sow  because  the  moon 
is  wrong,  and  you  will  go  a-fishing  in  har- 
vest time;  if  you  work  while  you  eat  and 
rest  while  you  work;  if  you  spend  more 
money  for  car  fare  than  for  walking  shoes; 
if  you  are  the  last  one  to  reach  the  store  and 
the  first  one  to  leave  it;  if  you  toss  a  penny 
to  decide  what  you  will  do,  rather  than  use 
the  brains  God  gave  you;  if  you  never  think 
of  a  thing  until  after  the  other  thing  has 
happened;  if  you  spend  more  time  in  brood- 
ing over  what  might  have  been,  than  you  do 
in  planning  to  make  sure  what  may  be;  if 
you  "wish"  ten  times  where  you  "do"  once; 
if  you  are  nervous  because  you  upset  a  salt 
cellar,  or  turn  back  home  because  a  rabbit 
runs  across  your  path  or  you  meet  a  black 
cat — in  short,  if  you  are  lazy,  and  shiftless, 
and  foolish,  and  stupid,  and  empty  headed 
— you  are  born  to  Bad  Luck — hard  luck — 
rough  luck — the  worst  kind  of  luck.  An 
"unlucky"  person  is  simply  a  person  who 
can't  be  trusted,  in  religion,  in  business,  or 
in  politics.  An  unlucky  person  is  simply  a 
person  who  chooses  to  do  unlucky  things. 

But,  if  you  can  talk  at  the  breakfast  table 
about  what  you  have  read  in  the  paper;  if 
you  get  to  the  office  a  little  before  it  is 
opened;  if  you  are  not  afraid  to  dust  your 
own  desk;  if  you  can  sweep  out  the  store 
better  than  the  porter;  if  you  can  wear  old 
clothes  until  you  can  pay  for  new  ones;  if 
you  know  more  about  the  goods  you  are 
selling  and  the  business  you  are  learning 
than  you  do  about  the  newest  fad  in  vaude- 
ville actresses  or  the  latest  trotting  horse;  if 
you  know  every  business  and  professional 
man  in  town  and  couldn't  tell  Bob  Fitz- 
simmons  from  the  new  soubrette;  if  daily 
you  are  finding  out  what  you  want  to  do 
and  how  to  do  it,  you  are  born  to  good  luck 
and  you  can't  help  it. 
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Li.  P.  HOLiliAflDEH  &  CO. 

202  TO  212    BOYLSTON  STREET  AND   PARK  SQUARE,   BOSTON,   MASS. 

C°AT5,  WRAP5,  Etc. 

We  carry  a  large  assortment  of  Street  and  House  Dresses,  ready  made.  They  are 
mostly  copied  from  French  models,  are  different  from  those  shown  by  other 
houses,  and  the  prices  will  be  found  to  be  very  reasonable. 

YOUNG  LADIES'  GOWN5. 

Very  extensive  collection  of  Rich  Imported  Garments.  Also  choice  line  of  Coats, 
Plain  and  Fur  Trimmed,  in  Cloth  and  Velvet,  at  prices  ranging  from  $20  to  $45. 

Trimmed  Hats,   Hosiery,   Underwear  and  Gloves. 

Special  discount  to  faculty  and  students  of  Lasell. 


The  Henry  II.  Tuttle  Co., 

Cor.  Washington  and  Winter  Sts., 
BOSTON. 

BOOTS  and  SHOES 

in  new  and  exclusive  styles. 

"We  give  ten  per  cent,  discount  to  all  Lasell  students. 


si^rt  JKeedlewerlc  Sofa  "Pillows, 

Banners    etc. 

175  TREVIONT  ST.  (Near  Tremont  Theatre.) 

FRANK  W.  BRIDGES 

CASH  FAMILY  SUPPLY  STORE 

We  keep  a  full  line  of  Kennedy's  Fancy  Crackers 
and  Cookies.  Also  a  choice,  and  complete  line  of  luncheon 
goods.  Olives,  Pickles,  Peanut  Butter,  Nuts,  Candies  and 
Grape  Juice.    Quick  service  and  right  prices. 

TAYLOR  BUILDING,  AUBURNDALE. 


COBB,  ALDRIGH  <fc  CO., 


Corner  of  Washington  and  Uneeland  Streets,  Boston. 


ALWAYS  have  in  stock 

THE  NICEST  assortment  of 


CRYSTALLIZED   VIOLETS. 

All  kinds  of  Fbench  Fruits,  Glaces, 
Stuffed  Prunes,  Salted  Almonds, 
Pecans  and  Peanuts,  Violets  Sachet 
Bonbonnierres,  French  Bonbons,  Fancy 
Chocolates,  Nougatines,  Marshmallows, 
Opera  Caramels,  etc. 


CONFECTIONS 

OF  THEIR  OWN  MANUFACTURE 

TO  BE  FOUND  ANYWHERE 


FANCY  CRACKERS 

OF  EVERY 
DESCRIPTION. 


Also  a  full  line  of  Stuffed  Olives,  Pim-Olas,  Fancy  Pickles. 
Preserves  and  condiments  especially  adapted  to  Dinner  and  Evening  Parties 

CATALOGUE  FORWARDED  UPON  APPLICATION. 
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FOR    STUDE 


ROOM! 


CARPETS     and    RU&S 

Enormous  stock.     Lowest  prices. 

LACE     CURTAINS     and    PORTIERES 

New  Fall  Importation.     Choice  effects. 

WINDOW     SHADES 

Best  of  work  done  at  short  notice. 

Sofa     JPillo^ws     audi     Screens     in     great   variety. 


John  H.  Pray 


ons  Vo. 


Pray  Building;,  Washington  Street,  odd.  Bovlston. 


FINE  CHOCOLATES  AND  BON-BON 

Delicious  Ice  Cream  Soda  and  Hot  Chocolate  served 
at  our  tables. 

146  TRBMONT  STREET,  BOSTON 

ODD  THINGS 


F.  F.  Davidson,  Auburndale. 


Brooches, 
Hat  Pins. 
Buckles, 
Posters, 
Steins, 
Flags. 


Bent  Ac  Bush 

387  Washington  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 


Tiolesale  ^ Retail       summer  si, 

aflPlflVirl      F"!^   Pi         NEXT    DOOR 

ZJ&*1  ▼  L*iL(&*r&%*S  C.F.HOVEY&CO. 
All  the  latest  novelties. 

Makers  of  Class  and  Society  Pins 

Repairing  at  lowest  prices. 


Sfyorp  9  /Tlartii)  <$om,par)y 


64  and  66  Franklin  Street, 


Commercial  ai)d  pipe  Jtatiopery 
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Editorials. 

IT  has  been  our  good  fortune  and  great  Crockett  and  J.  M.  Barrie.     He  won  Uni- 

pleasure  to  have  a  course  of  lectures  this  versity  medals  for  Poetry,  Essay  writing  and 

Winter  by     Professor  E.  Charlton     Black,  Anglo-Saxon.     After  being  connected  with 

head  of  the  English  Department  in  Boston  Edinburgh  University  for  seven  years  Prof. 

University.  Black  went  to  France  and  Germany  and  final- 

The  enjoyment  we  have  had  in  hearing  iy>   settling  in  London,  contributed  to  the 

Dr.  Black  and  meeting  him  will  be  furthered,  "Edinburgh  Review,"  and     other     literary 


we  are  sure,  by  a  brief  review  of  his  early  life 
and  his  work  since  he  came  to  America. 

This  son  of  a  Scottish  clergyman  had  an 
unusually  brilliant  college  career.  In  Edin- 
burgh University  he  won  first  class  honors  in 
Classics,  Philosophy,  Rhetoric  and  English 
Literature.    He  was  the  first  man  in  the  now 


journals. 

In  1 89 1  he  was  called  to  Havard  to  lecture 
on  English  Literature,  which  lectures  were 
repeated  before  other  leading  American 
Universities.  In  1893  he  was  made  princi- 
pal of  the  School  of  Language  and  Litera- 
ture in  connection  with  the  New  England 


famous  class  which  in  1882  graduated  S.  R.      Conservatory  of  Music.     Seven  years  later 
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he  was  called  to  his  present  position  at  Bos- 
ton University.  Last  April,  there  was  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  the  University  of  Glas- 
gow, the  highest  honor  of  the  institution,  that 
of  Doctor  of  Laws. 

Professor  Black  has  given  us  many  inter- 
esting accounts  of  the  Scottish  writers  and 
many  incidents  in  the  lives  of  both  Steven- 
son and  Barrie,  which  only  a  personal  friend- 
ship with  them  could  reveal.  One  very  inter- 
esting report  often  wrongly  contradicted,  is 
that  Barrie  was  studious  and  showed  good 
scholarship  while  in  college. 

The  readings  from  the  works  of  Scottish 
writers,  Barrie  in  particular,  have  left  their 
influence  with  us  and  we  read  their  works 
with  renewed  interest  and  a  feeling  of  almost 
personal  acquaintanceship  since  Professor 
Black's  lectures. 

A  Tale  for  the  Wise. 


ONCE  upon  a  time  so  very  long  ago  that 
both  the  school  and  the  girls  are  well- 
nigh  forgotten,  there  was  a  School  for  Girls. 
Now  it  happened  that  a  certain  mysterious 
individual  made  his  appearance  in  this  school; 
not  in  person,  for  he  knew  his  place  too  well 
for  that,  but  as  a  powerful  and  degenerating 
influence.  He  may  have  been  a  wizard  or  a 
medium;  certain  it  is  that  he  filled  the  girls' 
minds  so  full  of  thoughts  about  himself  that 
they  could  not  speak  without  uttering  his 
name.  Great  alarm  spread  throughout  the 
school.  Some  of  the  pupils  were  so  over- 
come by  his  subtle  power  that  they  felt  them- 
selves as  completely  prisoners  to  this  unseen 
tyrant  as  if  they  had  been  bound  with  iron 
chains.  Physicians  were  consulted,  but  they 
proved  of  no  avail.  Policemen  were  station- 
ed in  various  parts  of  the  building  and  had 
beats  on  all  the  halls  to  discover  if  possible 
the  agents  through  whom  the  powerful  magi- 
cian worked.     The  only  clue  to  the  appear- 


ance of  the  guilty  person  was  his  name — the 
one  name  which  the  hypnotized  victims  were 
constantly  repeating.     From  this,  only  the 

following  was  learned :  That  he  was  a  super- 
ficial looking  individual,  with  a  cane  in  his 

hand  and  a  glass  in  his  eye. 

The  disease  became  so  contagious  and 
virulent  that  the  students  called  a  meeting 
and  adopted  the  following  resolutions : 

"Resolved,  That  we  are  endowed  with 
the  average  amount  of  good  taste  and  strong 
will  and  that  we  are  not  too  weak  to  throw 
off  the  thraldom  of  constant  repetition  of  a 
meaningless  name. 

"Resolved,  That  we  will  show  no  com- 
passion for  the  victims  of  this  disease  but  for 
the  first  offense  will  fine  the  offender;  for  the 
second,  will  deny  her  all  the  privileges  of 
culture  and  refinement;  and  for  the  third,  will 
exile  her." 

The  enthusiasm  and  excitement  of  the 
meeting  was  so  intense  that  its  influence  was 
lasting  and  from  that  time  till  the  last  day 
of  this  School  for  Girls,  the  "Dandy"  of  old 
lost  his  wicked  influence,  and  "dandy  girls," 
"dandy  stories,"  "dandy  times,"  "dandy 
eyes,"  "dandy  ice  cream,"  and  "dandy  lec- 
tures" were  no  more. 

Now  this  is  a  "Tale  for  the  Wise;"  and  the 
moral?     Ah,  that  is  for  the  Otherwise. 


A  Valentine  Under  Difficulties. 


HAVE  you  ever  come  across  a  fellow  who 
was  physically,  psychologically  and 
even  spiritually  incapable  of  writing?  Well, 
Jack  Hargrave  was  so  constituted.  And 
what  evil  genius  ever  possessed  him  with  this 
ardent  desire  to  write  a  valentine  to  his  latest 
lady-love,  certainly  had  the  spite  of  Puck  in 
him.  It  was  already  nearly  midnight  and  he 
had  been  sitting  here  before  the  fire  for  an 
hour  or  more.  She  had  gone  to  the  theatre 
with  another  man  tonight — he  always  did 
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hate  Hugh,  and  now  registered  a  vow  to  cut 
him  out  with  a  valentine. 

I  say  she  was  his  latest  lady-love,  for  he 
was  one  of  these  men  who  have  a  new  one 
every  once  in  so  often,  just  for  variety.  It 
is  so  nice  to  have  seven  or  eight  on  hand  at 
once,  you  know.  He  could  not  even  write  a 
letter,  if  occasion  did  ever  call  for  one.  And 
how  on  earth  could  a  valentine  come  forth 
from  his  fertile  (?)  brain?  His  poor  hat 
on  the  chair  did  not  vouchsafe  any  informa- 
tion, though  he  glowered  at  it  and  his  over- 
coat in  an  awful  manner.  The  fire  was 
bright,  yes,  but  not  bright  enough  to  write 
a  valentine.  There  was  the  mirror  over  the 
mantel;  but  the  only  idea  it  offered  in  the 
way  of  rhyme  was 

"Little  Willie  from  the  mirror 
Licked  the  mercury  all  off." 

Oh,  no !  After  that  they  buried  Willie,  that 
would  never  do.  "I  might  say  'je  vous  aime, 
je  vous  adore?"  "Chestnut!"  cracked  the 
fire,  so  loudly  that  young  Jack  determined 
he  would  be  original,  at  least.  "Hm !  I  do 
not  believe  that  rhymes,"  he  mused,  gazing 
at  a  couple  of  lines  he  had  written  down. 
No  his  pencil  did  not  think  it  did  and  good- 
ness knows  it  would  have  written  a  rhyme 
all  by  itself  in  self-defence,  if  he  only  would 
let  it,  for  he  was  chewing  the  poor  thing  un- 
mercifully. 

At  last  a  happy  thought  struck  him.  He, 
remembered  hearing  somewhere,  "My  love| 
is  like  a  red,  red  rose."  But  the  second  line 
— "dose — foes — nose — oh  that  will  never  do 
in  the  world!  But  by  jove!  If  my  love  isi 
like  a  red  rose  why  not  send  roses  and  be 
done  with  it  ?" 

Even  so!  The  next  morning  he  ordered 
red,  red  roses.  He  took  out  a  card  and 
ordered  it  sent  with  them.  "Oh,  yes,  her 
number,  to  be  sure.  Let  me  see — Why  753, 
of  course. 


That  evening  he  got  such  a  dear  little  note 
from  her,  saying  how  clever  he  is  to  write 
such  delightful  poetry.  She  never  would 
have  thought  it  of  him;  or  more  properly  she 
never  would  have  thought  him  capable  of  it. 
Well,  this  was  puzzling.  Had  he  been  som- 
nambulating  the  night  before?  What  poetry? 
He  will  have  to  see  about  this.  But  before  he 
could  fathom  the  mystery  he  received  a  note 
from  Nan  Holmes — he  always  had  disliked 
her,  and  never  could  understand  what  Hugh 
saw  in  her — well,  she  wished  to  thank  him 
for  the  beautiful  roses,  etc.  Jack  was  tear- 
ing his  hair  by  this  time,  for  her  letter  had 
the  number  753  at  the  top,  and  he  remember- 
ed with  horror  that  his  lady's  number  was 

537- 

To  make  a  long  rhyme  short,  he  was  in- 
vited to  Nan's  society  dance — in  return  for 
the  roses,  I  guess? 

The  last  I  knew,  he  had  grimly  determin- 
ed to  make  a  clean  breast  of  it  and  tell  his 
lady  that  the  roses  and  his  unpoetic  self  were 
for  her  if  only  she  would  have  them. 

An.  '03. 

m      » 

From  California 


Dear  Lasell: — 

I  sent  you  a  paper  with  an  account  of  The 
Tournament  of  Roses,  Pasadena's  Annual 
New  Year's  Day  Festival  and  Flower  Show. 
If  the  Editor  sees  fit  to  make  extracts  from 
it  they  may  be  my  letter  to  January  number 
of  the  Leaves.  It  is  a  wonderful  show  for 
mid-winter. 

One  thing  I  add.  It  is  surprising  how 
little  wind  this  country  has.  None  at  all,  one 
might  almost  say.  Since  Nov.  1  there  has 
been  but  one  day  when  there  has  been  any 
wind.  Most  days  there  are  gentle  currents 
of  air  hardly  noticeable,  but  changing  the  air 
without  breeze.  We  have  had  but  three  rains 
this  winter  so  far,     We  want  and  have  a 
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right  to  expect  more  as  "the  rainy  season" 
lasts  through  March.  But  it  is  not  a  rainy 
season  as  in  the  tropics,  but  the  time  within 
which  rain  may  be  expected,  if  it  comes  at 
all  during  the  year.  The  season's  greetings 
to  all.  C.  C.  B. 

Pasadena,  Cal.,  1-29/03. 

about  the  organ. 
My  Dear  Mr.  Bragdon  : — 

The  invitation  to  the  inaugural  concert  of 
the  new  organ  is  received  and  we  hope  to  be 
present  next  Wednesday  evening. 

I  hope  we  shall  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
you  though  some  one  has  told  me  that  you 
have  gone  to  California. 

I  congratulate  you  on  having  such  an 
organ  and  wish  that  you  could  congratulate 
me  on  having  one  also,  but  I  do  not  expect  to 
keep  up  with  the  procession  which  you  head 
and  must  try  not  to  be  envious. 

I  hope  some  time  to  have  a  harp  if  I  can- 
not have  an  organ  and  then  I  will  play  to  you 
for  we  shall  be  together  for  all  eternity. 
Yours  Cordially. 


— Carolyn  Thomson  of  Crawfordsville, 
Ind.,  is  here  with  her  brother  at  150  South 
Los  Robles  Avenue.  Mary  is  getting  mar- 
velous help  at  a  Sanitarium  near  Santa  Rosa 
and  we  may  expect  to  see  her  here  later. 

— Ruth  Kimball  and  her  mother  are  next 
door  to  the  Thomsons,  so  Ruth  and  Carolyn 
are  enjoying  it  together.    Both  look  well. 

— Jessie  Hunter  Rouse  of  Toledo,  is  the 
latest  addition  to  the  Lasell  colony  in  Pasa- 
dena. She  and  Mr.  Rouse  came  to  play  golf 
a  little — Jessie  looks  very  well — not  changed 
except  for  the  better — at  the  Miramontes. 


California  Notes. 

— Two  Ex-Mayors  of  Newton,  with  their 
families  are  in  Pasadena.  Henry  E.  Cobb, 
Mrs.  Cobb,  and  two  daughters,  taking  Cali- 
fornia leisurely  on  their  way  to  the  Sand- 
wich Islands,  and  E.  L.  Pickard,  Mrs.  Pick- 
ard  and  daughter,  expecting  to  spend  the 
winter  here.  We  have  enjoyed  seeing  them 
and  they  think  Pasadena  is  about  right. 

— Lulu  Orrell  Eddy  and  son  have  arrived 
and  expect  to  be  here  until  June.  Mr.  Eddy 
has  gone  to  Greece  on  business,  and  will 
come  out  here  in  April. 

— Louise  Whitney  is  at  1610  Figueroa 
Street,  Los  Angeles,  for  the  winter.  Wrish 
she  were  here  instead.  It  must  be  some 
great  inducement  that  keeps  one  in  Los 
Angeles  when  she  might  be  in  Pasadena ! 


— The  series  of  lectures  which  Professor 
Black  has  been  giving  at  our  school  the  last 
few  weeks  have  been  very  interesting.  He 
has  been  lecturing  on  Scotch  writers.  Prof. 
Black's  first  lecture  was  on  Sir  Walter  Scott. 
He  gave  a  biographical  sketch  and  told  about 
his  works.  His  second  lecture  was  on  R.  L. 
Stephenson,  it  was  very  intersting,  and  he 
read  from  some  of  Stevenson's  poems.  His 
third  lecture  on  William  Barrie  was  particu- 
larly interesting,  as  he  told  many  things 
about  Barrie's  life.  He  also  read  selections 
from  "Mrs.  Ogleby."  It  was  especially  de- 
lightful to  hear  them  read  by  a  Scotchman. 

— On  the  twenty-ninth  of  January  the  Day 
of  Prayer  was  observed.  Morning  services 
were  conducted  by  the  Rev.  L.  H.  Dorches- 
ter from  Newton  Centre,  Mass.  It  was  a  very 
impressive  service.  The  afternoon  service 
was  under  the  direction  of  the  Christian  En- 
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deavor  Society.  A  special  musical  program 
was  prepared.  In  the  evening  the  Rev. 
Charles  W.  Holden  from  Dorchester,  Mass., 
delivered  the  sermon.  We  were  very  much 
interested  in  him  because  his  wife  was  a  for- 
mer student  here  at  Lasell. 

— Mrs.  Florence  Kelley  delivered  a  lecture 
on  the  National  Consumers'  League,  in 
which  she  told  us  of  the  many  hardships  of 
poor  little  children  who  were  obliged  to  work 
under  age  and  who  hadn't  sufficient  food. 
And  she  explained  to  us  how  the  Consumers' 
League  was  trying  to  prevent  it. 

— One  of  our  teachers,  Fraulein  von  Stu- 
ven,  has  accepted  a  position  in  the  German 
department  at  Wellesley.  Altho'  she  is 
greatly  missed,  her.  position  is  being  ably 
filled  by  Fraulein  Frohn,  whom  we  are  all  de- 
lighted to  welcome  to  Lasell. 

— Saturday  evening,  the  thirty-first  of  Jan- 
uary, the  Seniors  entertained  the  Juniors 
with  a  masquerade.  It  was  a  delightful  af- 
fair and  much  enjoyed  by  all  the  participants. 
The  dainty  dance  programs,  decorated  with 
rose  buds,  made  very  pretty  souvenirs.  To 
divide  the  evening's  entertainment  the  fol- 
lowing program  was  given : 
Vaudeville. 

1.  Fisher's  Hornpipe. 

Mr.   Dooley. 
Jolly  Joe. 
Patrick  Gallagher. 
Mike   Scoolics. 

2.  Josh    Billings. 

3.  Sextet. 

4.  Tired  Tim. 

5.  The    Committee. 

6.  "A  Peep  in  to  Wanamaker's." 

It  was  a  great  success.  During  the  even- 
ing lemonade  was  served  and  during  the 
rendering  of  the  program  ice  cream  and  cake. 
Many  striking  and  amusing  costumes  were 
to  be  seen  on  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  the 
sixteenth  century  to  those  of  today. 

— On  the  evening  of  January  fourteenth 
the  inaugural  concert  of  the  Hutchings  and 


Votey  Grand  Organ  was  given  in  the  Gym- 
nasium, by  Professor  Dunham,  teacher  of 
organ,  to  show  its  power  and  scope.  Many 
outsiders  and  friends  of  the  school  were 
present  and  the  cencert  was  fully  enjoyed  by 
all.  After  the  concert  Mr.  Dunham  was  ob- 
liged to  repeat  the  first  two  numbers.  The 
program  was  as  follows; — 


Dunham, 

Two  Choral  Preludes 

(First  time  in  public.) 

Fantasia  in  C  Minor 

Rheinberger, 

Provengalisch 

Handel, 

Concerts  in  D  Minor 

Andante    (quasi    Allegretto) 

Largo   Allegro 

Martini, 

Gavotta 

Bossi, 

Noel 

Bottazzo, 

Allegretto  Pastorale 

Whiting, 

Concert  Piece  in  C  Major 

— February  fifth  Dr.  Black  delivered  the 
last  of  his  course  of  lectures,  taking  for  his 
subject  the  poet  Burns.  After  the  lecture 
the  privilege  of  meeting  Dr.  Black  in  the 
Gymnasium  was  extended  to  us  all.  We 
regret  that  the  pleasant  evenings  we  have 
spent  with  him  are  over. 


Deaths. 

— Anna  J.  Beach,  daughter  of  Henry  N. 
Beach,  died  after  an  operation  in  the  Seney 
Hospital,  Brooklyn.  The  funeral  took 
place  at  the  residence  of  Stuart  Lindsley,  68 
Cleveland  Street,  Orange,  N.  J. 

— What  more  can  we  do  than  to  reiterate 
the  following  clipping  taken  from  the  Min- 
neapolis Journal. 

Death  left  its  sting,  and  the  grave  had  its 
victory  in  the  taking  away  of  Bertha  M. 
Oswald — not  indeed  to  that  sweet-souled, 
gentle  woman,  but  to  the  sorrowing  friends 
in  every  walk  of  life  whom  she  has  left  be- 
hind. The  seeds  of  kindness,  which  she 
scattered  broadcast  during  life,  have  taken 
root,  and  will  blossom  into  flower  in  the 
hearts  of  all  who  knew  her. 
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A  Bunch  of  Violets. 

MARY  VAN  BUREN  lifted  the  frag- 
rant bunch  of  American  Beauties 
from  the  box  and  slowly  opened  the  note 
which  lay  beneath  the  flowers.  As  she  read 
it,  a  faint  pink  spread  slowly  over  her  face, 
and  it  lost  the  bored  expression  which  it  had 
worn  earlier  in  the  evening-.  She  rang  for 
her  maid  and  told  her  to  get  out  her  gown 
— she  would  go  to  the  cotillion  after  all. 

As  Mary  and  her  aunt  entered  the  ball 
room  that  night,  Jack  King  stood  in  the 
doorway.  He  started  forward  eagerly  when 
he  saw  them,  but  stopped  suddenly,  took  one 
long  look  at  the  girl  and  left  the  room 
abruptly. 

About  half  an  hour  later  Mary  found  her 
aunt,  and  complaining  of  a  severe  headache, 
begged  her  to  go  home. 

"What,"  thought  she,  could  be  the  matter 
with  Jack.  Surely  I  read  his  letter  right. 
Yes,  I  know  it  by  heart.  "If  you  can  give 
me  a  little  hope,  will  you  wear  my  flowers 
to-night?" 

In  the  meantime  Jack  had  driven  furiously 
home,  and  was  going  slowly  by  the  door  of 
his  invalid  mother's  room,  when  he  heard 
her  calling  to  him.  Pulling  himself  togeth- 
er, he  went  up  to  her  couch  and  kissed  her 
gently  on  the  forehead.  She  held  his  hand 
in  silence  for  a  few  minutes  and  then  pushed 
him  gently  away,  saying,  "Good-night,  my 
son,  I  am  very  tired  now,  but  I  want  to  thank 
you  so  much  for  these  lovely  violets.  Why, 
what  is  the  matter  ?"  For  Jack  had  jumped 
back  suddenly,  uttering  a  strange,  glad  cry. 
"Oh,  nothing,  mother,  only  the  florist  is  so 
stupid.  I  sent  you  roses,  because  I  know 
that  they  are  your  favorite  flowers."  And 
with  a  bound  he  was  out  of  the  room  and  in 
the  street.  Hailing  a  passing  cab,  he  jumped 
in  and  drove  furiously  to  the  Van  Buren 
house,  arriving  there  just  as  Mary's  carriage 
drew  slowly  up  to  the  door. 

M.  S.,  '05. 


PERSONALS. 


— Nellie  Chase  Rich  writes  from  Honolu- 
lu where  Dr.  Rich  is  in  charge  of  the  Medical 
Department,  that  they  expect  to  return  to 
Frisco  in  March  or  April  and  expect  then  to 
be  sent  to  the  Philippines.  Dr.  Rich  has  met 
Walter  Dillingham.     Nellie  likes  Honolulu. 

— Cleora  Brooks,  '01,  has  been  elected  to 
a  position  as  teacher  in  her  home,  Winches- 
ter, Ky.  The  Democrat  of  that  city  says, 
Jan.  16:  "Miss  Brooks  is  very  popular, 
has  a  splendid  education,  and  possesses  the 
qualities  requisite  to  make  a  fine  teacher." 
Success  to  her  and  no  blisters ! 

— A  Peoria,  111.,  paper  says  that  John 
Roth,  Jr.,  arrived  at  the  home  of  his  parents 
(Josephine  Millikin)  on  a  Thursday  even- 
ing in  January.    Congratulations ! 

— Bertha  White  is  enjoying  her  teaching 
at  Peterboro,  N.  H.  She  is  made  of  good 
teaching  timber. 

— Louise  LeHuray  writes  a  splendid 
letter  and  tells  us  that  she  is  very  well  and 
had  a  happy  Christmas.  There  are  five  girls 
growing  up  in  her  family  to  make  merry  holi- 
days for  them. 

— Bess  Campbell  writes  for  a  catalogue 
and  tells  us  that  she  is  expecting  to  go  to  St. 
Louis  very  soon  and  is  going  to  look  up 
Katherine  Kendrick  while  there.  Bess's  ad- 
dress is  900  Tyler  Street,  Topeka,  Kansas. 

— John  Roth,  husband  of  our  Josephine 
Millikin,  met  with  an  accident  recently  in 
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Cincinnati,  Ohio,  which  will  lay  him  up  for 
several  weeks.  In  stepping-  from  the  train  he 
slipped  and  fell,  breaking-  his  thigh  bone. 

— Sallie  Ellwood  Wirt  has  received  a  di- 
vorce from  Mr.  Wirt  on  the  ground  of  cruel- 
ty. It  does  not  seem  as  if  any  one  could  be 
cruel  to  Sallie. 


Annual  Luncheon  of  Lasell  Club  of 
New  York. 


Marriages. 

— Julia  Murphy  and  Mr.  Lucien  M.  Doty, 
Thursday  evening,  February  12,  at  128  East 
Second  Street,  Portsmouth,  Ohio. 

— Mr.  Henry  Wetzel,  Mrs.  Anna  Clay- 
pool  Vajen,  married  Monday,  December  29, 
Indianapolis,  Ind.  At  home  after  December 
1,  1903,  22  East  Vermont  Street. 

— Edith  May  Hawley  and  Mr.  William 
Paul  Dunn  on  Thursday,  January  15,  at  35 
First  Street,  Albany,  N.  Y. 

— Abbie  Fiske  Goodale  and  Robert  Smith, 
on  Monday,  Dec.  22,  Duluth,  Minn. 

— Emilie  Andersen,  ('98)  and  William 
Gibson,  on  Thursday,  Dec.  25,  Whitewater, 
Wis.  After  Feb.  15,  135  Forest  Street, 
Medford,  Mass. 


The  class  of  '04  wish  to  announce  that 
they  are  about  to  publish  an  "Allerlei." 

It  is  hoped  that  all  old  pupils  of  Lasell  will 
desire  one  of  this  year's  copies. 

A  special  feature  will  be  a  complete  his- 
tory of  Lasell.  The  price  per  copy  will  not 
exceed  two  dollars  ($2.00).  All  orders 
should  be  in  before  March  twenty-first. 

Address,  C.  HARLAN, 

Subscription  Agent. 


Another  charming  book,  written  by  one  of 
our  girls,  has  been  presented  to  our  library 
by  the  author.  It  is  a  "Book  of  Days"  by 
Frances  Bent  Dillingham,  and  called  "A 
Christmas  Tree  Scholar  and  Other  Stories," 
published  by  Thomas  Y.  Crowell  &  Co.,  Nv 
Y. 


About  fifty  of  the  daughters  of  Lasell 
Seminary  attended  the  tenth  annual  lun- 
cheon of  the  Lasell  Club  of  New  York,  held 
Saturday,  February  seventh,  in  the  East 
Room  at  the  Waldorf-Astoria. 

These  annual  luncheons  have  become  an 
event  to  those,  who  at  one  time  were  students 
at  Lasell,  and  who  now  reside  in  New  York 
and  its  immediate  vicinity.  It  gives  an  op- 
portunity to  renew  old  friendships,  to  be- 
come reminiscent  and,  above  all  else,  it  keeps 
fresh  in  the  memory  the  home  school — its 
history,  its  associations,  its  progress  and  its 
prosperity. 

Before  the  luncheon,  there  was  an  inform- 
al reception,  at  which  the  President,  Mrs. 
Jennie  Raymond  Geyer,  received,  assisted  by 
Mrs.  Ada  Cadmus  McCoy,  Mrs.  Lida  Curtis 
Bass  and  Miss  Grace  C.  liuntington. 

Covers  were  laid  at  small  round  tables, 
which  were  tastefully  decorated,  the  color 
scheme  being  pink. 

Before  leaving  the  tables,  Mrs.  Geyer  read 
greetings  from  the  Seminary,  and  from  Mr. 
Bragdon. 

A  very  short  business  meeting  was  held, 
while  the  dining  hall  was  being  transformed 
into  a  music  room,  at  which  the  election  of 
officers  for  the  coming  term  was  unanimous  : 
Miss  Annie  M.  Gwinnell  of  Newark  was 
chosen  president;  Mrs.  Louise  Burridge 
Pease  of  Roslyn,  L.  I.,  vice  president,  and 
Miss  Edith  Harris  of  Newark,  secretary 
and  treasury. 

Mrs.  L.  P.  Morrill,  at  one  time  a  vocal 
teacher  at  Lasell,  and  now  well  known  in  the 
musical  circle  of  New  York  City,  arranged 
the  Musicale,  which  lent  a  charm  to  the  af- 
ternoon, and  entertained  the  guests  most  de- 
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lightfully.        Mr.   Geo.   Shiels  was  the  ac- 
companist. 

The  programme  follows: 

a.  The  Sparrows. 

b.  Passage  Birds  Farewell,  Hildach 

Mrs.  Morrill,  Miss  Snelling. 
Ye  who  have  Learned,  Tschaicousky 

Miss  Snelling. 

Springtime,  Becker 

Miss  Snelling. 

Mr.  Gustave  Freeman. 

a.  Toujours   a   toi,  Tschaicousky 

b.  Staudchen,  Brahms 

c.  The  Rosary,  Nevins 

Mrs.  Morrill. 
Introduction  and  Polonaise  for  piano  and  'cello, 

Chopin 
Mrs.   Wm.  E.  Beardsley.      Mr.   Gustave  Freeman. 

a.  La  Charmante  Margherite,  Old  French 

b.  Red,  Red  Rose,  Hastings 

c.  Hushem, 

Miss  Snelling. 

Among  the  members  present  were : 

Mrs.  Cornelia  Cushing  Carpenter,  Mrs.  Lina  Jones 
Bourne,  Mrs.  Lenora  Chapman  Anderson,  Mrs.  Lida 
Curtis  Bass,  Miss  Maria  S.  Bowland,  Mrs. 
Susan  Hullock  Couch,  Miss  Edith  Harris, 
Miss  Alice  A.  Kimball,  Mrs.  Edith  Howe 
Kip,  Mrs.  W.  B.  Tubby,  Miss  Ethel  Lasell,  Miss 
Grace  C.  Huntington,  Miss  Helen  C.  Wiedenmayor, 
Mrs.  Ada  Cadmus  McCoy,  Mrs.  Fanny  Page,  Miss 
Ina  Scott,  Mrs.  Helen  Ives  Webb,  Mrs.  Mary  De 
Ridder  Bullard,  Miss  Mabel  E.  French,  Miss  Ger- 
trude Vreeland,  Mrs.  Mabel  Curry  Hill,  Miss  Vir- 
ginia A.  Phoebus,  Mrs.  Louis  Burridge  Pease,  Miss 
Annie  M.  Gwinnell,  Mrs.  Jennie  West  Atwood,  Miss 
Grace  Sirrell,  Mrs.  R.  B.  Cass,  Mrs.  Sinnette  Nelson 
Beach,  Miss  Sisson,  Miss  Daisy  M.  Fischer,  Mrs. 
Sam'l  Sevey,  Miss  Grace  Matthews,  Miss  Hazel  D. 
B.  North,  Miss  Roxie  H.  Green,  Mrs.  Grace  Acker- 
ly  Kerr,  Miss  Ella  W.  Wilson,  Miss  Lilla  M.  Briggs, 

Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hurwood  Fones,  Mrs.  Amy  Adams. 

»     » 

Epitaphs 


Jn  Lacedsemonia,  epitaphs  were  ascribed 
only  to  those  distinguished  in  war.  In 

Greece,  they  were  merely  literary  memo- 
rials, kept  on  parchment  instead  of  being  in- 
scribed on  tombs  or  monuments. 

Though  English  epitaphs  are  said  to  be 
more  successful  than  those  found  in  other 
countries,  some  of  them  are  very  laughable. 


It  seems  that  the  English  do  not  reserve 
their  wit  only  for  the  living,  but  in  their 
epitaphs  bring  out  the  peculiarities  of  the 
dead  in  a  very  humorous  manner. 

An  inscription  on  Shakespeare's  tomb  at 
Stratford-on-Avon,  said  to  have  been  writ- 
ten by  himself,  reads  thus : 

"Good  friend,  for  Jesus'  sake  forbeare 
To  digg  the  dust  enclosed  heare: 
Blest  be  ye  man  yt  spares  these  stones 
And  curst  be  he  yt  moves  my  bones." 

One  written  to  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  but  ob- 
jected to  by  some  as  bordering  on  profanity, 
is  as  follows : 

"Nature    and    Nature's    laws    he    hid   at 

night, 
God  said,  'Let  Newton  be,'  and  all  was 

light." 

Another  written  to  some  poor  woman : 

"Here  lies  one  whose  life's  thread  was 
cut  asunder, 

She  was  struck  dead  by  a  clap  of  thun- 
der." 


My  Journey  Through  a  Theme. 


AT  the  outset  of  my  journey  I  find  my- 
self in  a  large  cave  as  dark  as  night, 
and  grope  my  way  around  vainly  looking  for 
a  way  out.  At  last  I  see  a  dim  light  in  the 
distance  that  looks  as  if  it  might  be  an  open- 
ing. But  on  getting  nearer  I  find  it  to  be 
nothing  but  a  will-o'-the-wisp.  I  turn 
around  in  despair,  when  to  the  right  of  me  I 
see  another  light  which  I  immediately  begin 
to  follow. 

The  way  is  difficult  and  falls  are  many,  but 
I  see  a  prospect  of  getting  out,  and  the 
bruises  are  as  nothing  to  me.  When  the 
end  is  almost  reached  I  find  myself  in  as  bad 
a  predicament  as  at  first,  for  the  entrance  is 
full  of  brambles  which  seem  to  catch  hold  of 
me  at  every  turn  and  hold  me  so  that  it  is  al- 
most impossible  to  get  away.       I  only  get 
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away  from  one  bramble  to  get  entangled  in 
another. 

Finally  through  much  perseverance  I  get 
into  the  open  only  to  find  myself  in  a  marsh. 
After  floundering  around  in  the  mud  for 
awhile  I  catch  hold  of  a  bush,  there  to  stay 
until  helped  out  by  some  kind  hand.  By  the 
help  of  this  kind  hand  I  am  enabled  at  last 
to  reach  the  desired  spot,  there  to  stay  until 
called  upon  to  make  another  similar  journey. 

L.  T.  '05. 


DELTA. 


President — Mabel  Pooler. 

Vice  President — Marie  Biddle. 

Secretary — Grace  Fuller. 

Business  Manager — Katherine  Jenckes. 

Critic — Corinne  Richter. 

Executive     Committee  —  Joel     Lapowski, 

Grace  Woodworth,  Theodora  Close. 
Guards — Gladys  Patterson,  Bertha  Hayden. 


President — Edna  Lockwood. 

Vice  President — Emily  Brookfield. 

Secretary — Edith  Ebersole. 

Treasurer — Adele  Humphrey. 

Ushers — Elizabeth  Beno,  Helen  Wallace. 

Critic — Miriam  Nelson. 

Executive   Committee — Barbara  Vail,   Ella 

Ebeling,  Edna  Sawyer. 
Music     Committee — Lillian    Case,     Bertha 

Manchester. 


President — Lucile  Zeller. 

Vice   President — Mary  Goodwin. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer — Sarah  Hughes. 

Executive    Committee — Edna   Rogers,    Lu- 
cia Parcher,  Louise  Wadleigh. 

THE  MASQUERS. 


Business  Manager — Ethel  Hook. 
Critic — Edna  Sawyer. 
Property  Manager — Gladys  Patterson. 
Janitor — Adelle  Humphrey. 


A  Peek  into  Wanamaker's  at 
Auburndale. 


Scene.  Inside  store,  counters  on  each  side  covered 
with  boxes,  ribbons,  etc.  Other  articles  of  all  kinds 
hanging  about.  Mrs.  C — and  Miss  X —  alone  in  the 
store  busy  folding  up  and  putting  away  things. 

Miss  X —  Well !  If  this  ain't  the  first  minute 
we've  had  to  ourselves,  to-day !  I  declare  I'm 
tuckered  out !  Mrs.  C — !  Do  these  hair-pins  belong 
in   the  same  box   with  them   tooth-brushes? 

Mrs.  C —  No !  I  took  them  out  of  that  box  of 
chocolate-drops.  There  !  That's  it !  Yes  !  So 
many  of  them  Lasell  girls  have  been  in  today  that 
they  do  keep  us  on  our  feet  an  awful  lot ! 

Miss  X — ■  Yes !  An  you  no  more  that  get  the 
things  put  away  from  one  lot  before  some  one  else 
comes  in  and  you  have  to  haul  them  all  down 
again.     It  keeps  things  in  such  a  mess ! 

Mrs.  C — And  the  way  they  giggle  and  carry  on 
when  I'm  showing  them  the  stock  and  look  around 
and  handle  all  the  things,  just  shows  their  bringing 

up. 

Miss  X— One  would  think  they'd  never  been  in- 
side of  a  store;  let  alone  a  large  department  store 
like  this!  Here  come  some  of  'em  now.  (Door-bell 
rings  and  three  Lasell  girls  enter  wrapped  up  in  coats 
and  furs.) 

,4 //_Good  afternoon!       (Leader  goes  up  to  Miss 

X-) 

Miss  X— Is  there  anything  I  can  help  you  to? 

First  Girl— Yes!  I  want  two  yards  of  narrow 
white  ribbon. 

Miss  X— Narrow  white  ribbon  !  Yes,  let  me  see ! 
(She  begins  hunting  through  her  boxes.) 
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Mrs.  C — (To  the  other  two  girls  who  are  gazing 
about.)       Is  there  anything  you  would  like? 

Second  Girl — No  thank  you  ! 

Third  Girl— We  are  just  looking  around  while  we 
wait.  (They  look  at  and  handle  everything  and 
whisper  together.) 

Miss  X — (Taking  down  boxes  and  talking  con- 
stantly.) You  want  some  narrow  ribbon  !  Yes!  We 
had  some,  I  know!  It  was  right  here  in  one  of 
these  boxes  !  No  !  That's  not  it !  Let's  see  !  This 
must  be  it !  No.  It  isn't,  either !  Oh  here  is  about 
what  you  want  I  guess!   (Holds  out  ribbon.) 

First  Girl — No  !  I  want  narrow  ribbon  about  one- 
fourth  of  an  inch  wide. 

Miss  X — Oh  yes !  I  guess  I  know  about  what  you 
want!  (Fumbles  about  and  takes  down  more  boxes.) 
Now  I  know  we  had  some  of  that  narrow  ribbon 
somewhere  because  I  sold  some  the  other  day !  Mrs. 
C — !  Do  you  know  where  that  narrow  ribbon  is  ? 
(Mrs.   C — comes  over  and  helps  hunt.) 

Both  together — Ah  !  Here  it  is !  (Show  narrozv 
black  ribbon.) 

First  Girl — No  !  I  want  white  ribbon ! 

Miss  X — Oh  yes  !  So  you  did !  Oh  I  remember 
now  I  sold  the  last  piece  yesterday.      Won't  black  do? 

First  Girl — No,  hardly !  Well,  never  mind ! 
(Goes  out  with  the  other  two  girls.  Meet  other  girls 
coming  in.  They  greet  each  other,  pass  tempting 
looking  bags  around  and  laugh  and  talk  together  a 
minute.     Then  tirst  three  exit.     Other  two  remain.) 

First  Customer,  going  up  to  Miss  X — ,  while  sec- 
ond goes  up  to  Mrs.  C — I  want  a  glass  tumbler ! 

Miss  X — All  right!  In  just  a  minute  while  I  fold 
up  these  things.  (Puts  away  ribbons.)  It's  a  fine 
cold  day  out,  isn't  it? 

First   Customer — Yes,   it   is   a  cold  day ! 

Second  Customer — (To  Mrs.  C)  And  I  want  to 
buy  a  card  of  hooks  and  eyes. 

Mrs.  C — Yes,  dear!  Now  if  you'll  just  sit  down 
and  wait  till  I  get  these  things  put  away !  There, 
that's  it!  You  come  from  Lasell,  don't  you?  Well, 
I  was  wondering  today  who  was  the  richest  girl  up 
there? 

Second  Customer — Well!  It's  hard  to  say  now 
that  Miss  Rich  has  left,  but  then  there  is  still  a 
girl   with  a  very  high   Price. 

Miss  X— Do  tell !  Well,  I  heard  an  awful  tale  the 
other  day !  Some  one  said,  "Jack-the-Slugger"  had 
been  after  one   of  the  Lasell  girls! 

First  Customer— -Well,  I'll  tell  you  about  it  if 
you'll  promise  to  keep  it  Close!  George  was  the 
Manchester! 

Miss  X— You  don't  say!  Well!  well!  George 
must  be  a  pretty  bad  one! 

First  Customer—Yes,  he  is  quite  a  Case ! 


Mrs.   C — And   then   I  was  just  a  wondering  who 
was  the  most  popular  girl  at  Lasell ! 

Second  Customer — Are  you  just  Aiken  to  know? 
Well,  I'll  tell  you!    (Whispers  in  her  ear.) 
Mrs.  C — You  don't  say! 
Second  Customer — Yes  !     That's  Wright ! 
Miss  X — Now   I   can  wait  on  you.     What  was  it 
you  said  you  wanted?     Soap? 

First  Customer — No  !     I  asked  for  a  glass  tumbler. 
Miss  X — Oh  yes !     Now  I  am  almost  sure  we  have 
some  of   those.     I'll  look  and  see!     Mrs.   C — !     Do 
you  know  if  we  have  any  glass  tumblers? 

Mrs.  C— Yes!  Back  there  in  that  box  with  the 
rubber-boots.       There,  that's  it ! 

Miss  X — Oh,  yes,  here  they  are !       Let  me  see  if 
I  can  find  one  that  isn't  broken.      Oh  here's  one. 
First  C — How  much  is   it? 

Miss  X — I  declare  I  almost  wrapped  it  up  without 
looking !  I  don't  see  the  price  mark  on  the  box. 
Oh  yes,  here  it  is.  One  dollar !  No,  that's  the  price 
of  the  boots.  Mrs  C,  how  much  are  these  tumblers? 
Mrs.  C- — I  think  the  price  is  marked  on  the  bot- 
tom  of  the  tumbler. 

Miss  X— Oh,  yes!  So  it  is!  Well!  I  declare  I 
can't  read  it!  (She  looks  at  it  from  all  sides.) 
Mrs.  C  can  you  read  this  price  mark? 

Mrs.  C — Let  me  see!  (Takes  the  tumbler.)  I 
don't  believe  I  can  without  my  glasses.  Where  are 
my   glasses?        (They   hunt  for   the   glasses.) 

Mrs.   C — Well,   I  give  it  up!       You'd  better  call 
Ida. 
Miss  X — Ida  !     Come  here  a  minute,  please ! 

(Enter  Ida.) 
Mrs.    C — Come    here    and    read  this   price   mark, 
Ida! 
Ida — (reads).     Five  cents! 

Mrs.  C  and  Miss  X — (together.)     Five  cents!    Of 
course ! 
Miss  X — Wraps  up  tumbler. 

Mrs.  C—(Who  has  just  now  finished  putting  away 
her  ribbons.)     Now  what  did  you  want,  dear? 
Second  C — A  card  of  hooks  and  eyes,  please. 
Mrs.    C— To   be   sure,   so  you   did!       Yes,   I   saw 
them  just  a  minute  ago.         (She  hunts  about  for 
them. ) 

Miss  X— What  kind  of  victuals  do  they  give  you 
up  at  Lasell?      Do  they  cook  your  meats  done? 

First  C— Oh,  yes !       We  have  plenty  of  Dunham 
on  Wednesdays. 

Mrs.   C— Have   you   seen   that   girl   up  there  who 
has  so  many  cousins? 
Second  C— Oh  yes!       I  Saw-yer! 
Miss  X— What  seems  to  be  the  ruling  spirit  of  the 
Senior   class. 
First  C — Leavitt  (y). 
Miss  X— To  be  sure !      Now  there's  your  tumbler. 
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1  declare  I've  forgotten  how  much  I  said  that  was! 
Mrs.   C.       How  much  did  I  say  that  tumbler  was? 

Mrs.  C — I'm  sure  I  don't  remember.  It's  been 
such  a  time  since  you  asked  me.  Ida  !  (Ida  en- 
ters.) Ida!  How  much  did  you  say  that  tumbler 
was. 

Ida. — Five  cent's!        (exit. ) 

Mrs.  C  and  Miss  X— (together.)     Oh,  to  be  sure! 

Miss  X — Now  is  there  anything  else  I  can  help 
you  to? 

First  C — No  thank  you!  I  have  to  be  back  in 
time  for  dinner  at  five-thirty,  and  its  three  o'clock 
now,  so  I  really  wouldn't  have  time. 

Miss  X— All  right!  Mrs.  C,  can  I  help  you  find 
those  hooks? 

Mrs.  C — No,  I  have  my  hand  on  them  now.  Ah, 
Here  they  are.       Now  you  want  one  hook  and  eye? 

Second  C — No,  I  want  a  card. 

Mrs.  C — Oh,  to  be  sure !'  They  are  ten  cents  a 
card!  (ivraps  it  up.)  I  heard  you  had  a  Hook  at 
the  Seminary,  too.       Is  it  as  cheap  as  one  of  these? 

First  C — Its  cheaper.  We  have  a  Hook  with  a 
Humphrey! 

Miss  X — Who  is  the  most  popular  man  up  there? 

Second  C — Well,  there's  one  who  is  particularly 
winning !       He  Wmslow  and  high  alike. 

Mrs.  C — I  heard  the  new  organ  was  quite  a  suc- 
cess. 

Second  C — Oh,  but  we  have  something  later  than 
that. 

Miss  X— Do  tell !       What  can  that  be  ? 

Second  C — Two  Bells  that  ring  as  one. 

Mrs.  C — There!       There's  your  hooks  and  eyes. 

Second  C — (Pays  her.) 

All — Good-afternoon. 

Exit.       Curtain. 

E.    M.    S. 


CHANGES 


I     aJIbp^ 


From  the  criticism  of  the  Mount  Holyoke 
on  the  college  literature  of  the  month,  we 
infer  that  the  work  has  not  been  up  to  the 
standard.  The  Mount  Holyoke  states  that, 
"The  majority  of  stories  have  had  little 
merit,  and  seem  to  have  had  no  high  motive 


back  of  the  writing.  This  statement  made  in 
reply  to  a  demand  for  more  short  stories  and 
fewer  essays,  is  just,  and  why  should  we  not 
demand  better  written  stories  and  not  a 
greater  number  of  carelessly  written  ones 
which  serve  more  to  fill  up  space  than  add  to 
the  merit  of  the  paper  ? 

To  this  end  we  ask  our  own  school  mates 
to  take  more  interest  in  their  paper,  that  it 
may  have  every  encouragement  and  oppor- 
tunity to  reach  the  best  standard.  And  here 
we  would  add  that  the  exchanges  are  availa- 
ble to  everyone  and  are  to  be  found  in  the 
reading  room. 

Among  the  exchanges  received  this  month 
we  are  pleased  to  acknowledge  the  follow- 
ing: The  Mount  Holyoke,  The  Harvard 
Lampoon,  The  Distaff,  The  College  Folio, 
The  Record,  The  Cricket,  The  Mirror, 
Hade  ton  High  School,  The  Classic,  College 
Rambler,  The  Usonian,  Adelphian,  Amherst 
College  Monthly,  Intercollegian,  The  Sepial 
and  the  "Tech"  from  Peoria,  111. 

The  photograph  of  Governor  Bates  in  the 
Radiator  adds  much  to  this  interesting  paper. 

To  those  interested  in  seeking  the  city  of 
"Reality,"  we  recommend  "An  Allegory  for 
Seniors"  in  the  Boston  University  Beacon. 


A  Story  as  Told  to  Me. 


ONE  warm  May  morning,  Frederick 
Drummond,  a  young  artist,  was  idly 
walking  the  streets  of  Paris,  searching  for 
an  inspiration  for  his  next  picture.  He  was 
a  bright,  energetic  fellow  with  high  aspira- 
tions. Already  his  name  was  heard  where- 
ever  art  was  mentioned,  and  he  desired  to 
make  his  next  picture  the  crowning  work  of 
his  life — the  one  effort  which  would  bring 
him  fame.  A  half  formed,  vague  idea  of 
the  subject  was  already  in  his  mind,  but  he 
could  not  seem  to  get  any  decided  idea  of  it. 
With  this  in  mind,  he  roamed  the  streets  in 
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hope  of  finding  something  that  would  bring 
a  clear  idea  before  his  eyes.  The  subject, 
as  yet  dim,  was  that  of  a  young  girl,  possibly 
his  ideal,  radiantly  beautiful,  with  those 
deep  blue  eyes  in  whose  depths  one  sees  only 
wells  of  innocence  and  trust. 

Wrapt  in  thought,  he  did  not  notice  that 
he  was  on  the  outskirts  of  the  city,  and  fast 
getting  into  the  country.  Now  he  was  walk- 
ing through  what  seemed  to  be  a  small  park, 
and  came  to  himself,  only  when  he  brushed 
against  two  people  sitting  on  a  rustic  seat  by 
the  side  of  the  path  where  he  was  walking. 
He  started  and  glanced  back  to  see  two  of  the 
deepest  blue  eyes  imaginable,  gazing  at  him 
with  a  look  of  inexpressible  longing.  Im- 
mediately he  knew  he  had  seen  the  subject  of 
his  thoughts  in  real  life.  He  instantly  felt 
drawn  to  her,  but  upon  looking  a  second 
time,  he  moved  slowly  and  thoughtfully  on, 
for  beside  her,  unnoticed  until  now,  sat  a 
man,  but  oh,  what  a  man!  Tall,  lank  and 
lean,  with  ej^es  like  a  serpent's,  he  looked  as 
if  he  were  guarding  this  fair  young  girl. 
And,  indeed,  he  was,  whether  intentionally 
or  not,  for  no  one  would  have  desired  to 
come  in  any  closer  contact  with  him  than 
was  necessary.  And  those  small,  sharp, 
piercing,  black  eyes — the  remembrance  of 
them  clung  to  Frederick  for  days,  but  soon 
the  beautiful  image  of  the  young  girl  effaced 
this  disagreeable  one,  and  he  began  to  work 
on  his  picture  with  great  zeal.  Even  now, 
however,  the  minor  points  were  not  clear  to 
him,  and  he  longed  to  see  again  the  young 
girl  who  had  inspired  him.  He  felt,  too,  a 
tenderness  towards  this  girl  for  he  loved  his 
picture,  and  naturally  would  feel  drawn  to- 
wards the  living  subject.  Besides,  he  felt 
that  all  was  not  as  it  should  be  with  her,  and 
possibly  he  was  the  very  one  to  render  her  as- 
sistance. 

Every  day  for  nearly  a  week  he  had  fre- 


quented the  spot  where  he  had  seen  her,  but 
to  no  avail.  A  few  days  later  while  he  was 
walking  in  the  crowded  part  of  the  city,  a 
carriage  passed,  and  in  it  he  saw  the  girl  for 
whom  he  was  searching,  and  beside  her  the 
same  fierce-looking  man.  As  soon  as  Fred- 
erick saw  her,  his  heart  bounded  within  him, 
and  he  knew  it  was  no  longer  a  mere  interest 
that  he  felt  in  her,  but  a  deep  and  profound 
love. 

He  walked  on  more  briskly  now,  and  fol- 
lowed the  carriage  which  was  moving  at  a 
moderate  rate  of  speed.  In  about  twenty 
minutes,  it  stopped  before  a  very  nice  look- 
ing house  and  the  man  getting  out  first  hur- 
ried the  girl  into  the  house.  She  seemed 
weak  and  unable  to  walk  without  his  assist- 
ance. 

Nearly  as  soon  as  the  door  closed  Freder- 
ick was  there  and  rang  the  bell.  An  un- 
couth looking  servant  opened  the  door  and  an- 
nounced in  a  surly  tone  that  no  one  was  at 
home.  Suspicion  upon  suspicion  crowded 
into  his  mind,  and  pushing  by  the  astounded 
servant,  he  rushed  up  the  stairs.  At  the 
head  through  an  open  door  he  saw  seated 
before  a  fire  in  a  reclining  chair  the  object  of 
his  search.  She  looked  white  and  exhausted, 
but  as  soon  as  she  saw  him  she  sprang  up, 
but  only  to  fall  again  unconscious  into  the 
chair. 

When  she  had  recovered,  she  told  Freder- 
ick of  her  sad  life,  and  how  she  had  always 
thought  from  the  first  time  she  had  seen  him 
that  some  day  he  would  come  and  rescue  her. 
She  was  an  orphan,  and  had  been  induced  by 
M.  D.,  a  celebrated  hypnotist,  to  serve  as  the 
subject  for  his  public  exhibitions.  Gradual- 
ly her  mind  had  become  weakened  until 
she  hadn't  the  power  to  leave  no  matter  how 
much  she  desired  to.  She  was  never  al- 
lowed out  alone,  so  she  had  no  way  of  es- 
cape, and  after  talking  for  a  short  time  of 
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their  great  affection  for  each  other,  they  be- 
gan to  make  arrangements  for  flight,  but 
footsteps  were  heard  approaching,  so  Freder- 
ick hurriedly  left  by  the  way  he  had  entered, 
promising  to  come  and  take  her  away  the 
next  day. 

The  time  went  slowly,  and  sharp  at  ten 
o'clock  the  next  morning  he  was  at  the  door 
of  M.  D.'s  house.  He  didn't  stop  to  knock, 
but  tried  the  door  and  it  opened  without  any 
trouble.  He  went  immediately  to  the  room 
at  the  head  of  the  stairs,  but  imagine  his  dis- 
may when  he  found  it  locked.  He  made 
himself  known  as  quietly  as  possible,  and  re- 
ceived a  feeble  response  from  within  the 
room.  Now  he  set  to  work  to  force  the  door. 
He  pried,  pulled,  battered  it,  but  in  vain. 
Some  one  was  coming.  He  must  hurry — 
one  supreme  effort  and  the  door  gave  way. 
What  a  sight  greeted  his  anxious  eyes !  Ly- 
ing on  the  floor,  with  that  peaceful  calm  on 
her  face,  which  death  alone  can  bring,  he  saw 
the  woman  for  whom  he  would  have  been 
willing  to  sacrifice  anything  in  the  world, 
even  his  life. 

He  dared  not  remain  here  longer,  and  left 
after  a  great  struggle,  thinking  that  now 
nothing  could  happen  to  harm  the  beautiful 
girl  whose  life  had  come  to  such  a  sad  close. 

He  returned  home  and  with  a  clear  image 
in  his  mind,  he  set  to  work  to  finish  the 
picture,  for  now  his  art  was  the  only  thing 
of  interest  life  held  for  him. 

In  a  few  weeks  the  picture  was  completed, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  tell  with  what  enthus- 
iasm it  was  received.  It  was  placed  in  the 
Salon,  and  every  paper  was  full  of  the  most 
favorable  criticisms.  Although  in  one  way 
his  fondest  desires  had  met  with  failure,  this 
success  consoled  him  somewhat,  and  he  de- 
termined to  devote  the  rest  of  his  life  to  his 
art. 


A  Cross  Uncrossed. 


IT  is  a  true  story;  I  have  told  it  over  and 
over  again.  (The  Marquis  was  speak- 
ing. )  Men  say  that  I  am  full  of  sentiment. 
I  thank  God  for  it,  if  their  words  be  true. 
Sentiment  is  the  soul  of  life.  Heaven  pity 
the  man  who  loves  to  meditate  on  pots  and 
pans,  on  beef  and  beans,  on  stones  and  stars, 
rather  than  on  the  human  heart ! 

The  Count  of  Longueville  loved  Made- 
moiselle De  Fleure.  There  was  family  op- 
position, but  finally  the  affair  was  arranged. 
The  Count  was  enraptured,  the  Made- 
moiselle shyly  pleased.  The  contracts 
were  signed,  the  day  of  the  nuptials  set. 

Then,  in  the  midst  of  joy,  came  grief. 
The  call  to  arms  was  sounded.  The  alarm 
of  war  tolls  the  requiem  of  many  a  fond 
hope.  Orders  were  sent  to  the  Count  that 
he  should  report  at  headquarters. 

The  hour  of  parting  rushed  upon  the  be- 
trothed. There  were  whispered  words  of 
yearning  vows  of  constancy,  and  a  last  cling- 
ing caress.  Then  hundreds  of  leagues  lay 
between  them.  The  enemy  advanced. 
Communication  was  ended. 

In  the  heat  of  battle,  in  the  fatigue  of 
marches,  in  slumber's  dreams,  the  Count 
carried  ever  in  his  heart  the  vision  of  its 
saint,  the  vision  of  a  dainty  maiden,  tall  and 
slender,  lithe  and  lissome,  with  a  face  like 
thoughts  of  heaven.  His  hope  of  return 
to  her  was  his  life. 

In  the  castle  there  was  sorrow.  Day  af- 
ter day  the  devoted  maiden  waited  and 
mourned  for  him  she  loved,  of  whom  she 
could  hear  no  word.  Then  the  plague 
smote  them.  The  dreaded  smallpox  lashed 
them  with  its  torturing  scourge.  One  of 
the  waiting  maids  of  Mademoiselle  received 
the  infection.  Mademoiselle  cared  for  her 
with  her  own  hands,  until  she,  in  turn,  was 
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stricken,  down.  For  long  she  lay  between 
life  and  death.  Then,  slowly,  in  answer 
to  a  thousand  prayers,  the  expiring  spark  of 
life  was  breathed  upon  by  God;  it  burst  in- 
to a  tiny  flame  and  soon  it  was  once  more 
burning  brightly. 

But  oh,  the  pity  of  it !  The  harsh  hand 
of  disease  had  doomed  her  loveliness.  No 
longer  the  rose  blushed  redly  amid  the  warm 
fairness  of  her  cheeks.  A  deadly  pallor 
wrapped  her  like  an  oriental  mourning  pall. 
The  soft  smoothness  of  her  flesh  was  mar- 
red by  furrow  and  pit. 

Still  she  prayed  God  to  grant  her  patience 
in  her  woman's  agony;  still  she  thanked 
God  for  his  mercies. 

Now  the  war  was  done.  The  returning 
legions,  gaunt  and  battle  worn,  brought 
mingled  joy  and  grief.  Before  all  others 
comes  the  Count,  seeking  his  heart's  delight. 
His  horse,  familiar  with  the  way,  un- 
reined, hastened  at  full  gallop  to  the  portal 
of  the  Cateau  de  Fleure.  A  moment  later, 
all  unannounced,  he  has  entered  the  house, 
and  stands  in  the  doorway  of  a  little  cur- 
tained chamber,  where  his  love  was  wont  to 
loiter.  The  dear  name  trembles  on  his 

lips.  Ere  it  thrills  the  air,  a  woman  lies 
within  his  arms,  a  woman  sobbing  tears  of 
ecstasy. 

Then,  very  swiftly,  she  moves  a  little 
from  him. 

"Oh,  God,  I  must  not  do  this  thing.  I 
have  determined  it.  It  is  God's  will.  Be- 
hold me !  I  am  no  longer  fair  to  look  upon, 
but  scarred  and  pallid  as  the  dead."  She 
draws  him  toward  the  light.  "Look,  look," 
she  cries.  "You  cannot  love  this  mockery 
of  her  you  wooed!       God  pity  me!" 

He  draws  her  closer  in  his  arms;  his  lips 
curve  to  a  gentle  smile  of  peace. 

"And  do  you  think  I  loved  you  so  un- 
worthily ?      No,  no.      You  cannot  leave  me, 


life  of  my  life.  The  destiny  of  God  works 
wondrously.  I,  too,  have  suffered.  I  am 
blind." — Taken  from  Current  Literature. 


Epitaphs. 

It  is  said  that  the  oldest  inscriptions,  ex- 
cepting those  of  China,  are  found  in  the 
pyramids  of  Egypt  some  2,000  years  before 
Christ.  Many  were  written  on  gold  tab- 
lets, and  placed  in  the  marble  floors  of  the 
cathedrals,  or  only  written  in  rough  stones, 
while  some  were  written  on  parchment. 
The  study  and  translation  of  these  old 
epitaphs  has  been  very  difficult,  and  re- 
quired— and  was  given  by  many  philoso- 
phers— a  whole  life  study.  They  were  in- 
teresting, not  only  as  a  study,  but  as  an  aid 
to  history  in  disclosing  facts  and  dates, 
which  had  never  been  known,  and  perhaps 
never  would  have  been,  but  for  these  old 
writings  found  in  the  tombs. 

Looking  nearer  home,  some  amusing 
epitaphs  are  found  in  the  Glastonbury  ceme- 
tery, Connecticut. 

"Here  lies  interred  ye  Body  of  Dea- 
con David  Goodrich.  Who  on  ye  7th 
June,  A.  D.,  1779,  while  at  his  evening 
prayer,  fell  down  in  an  instant,  and 
never  saw  to  make  a  motion  after.  Be- 
ing in  ye  78th  year  of  his  age." 
Another : 

"Great  God,  I  own  thy  judgment  just — 

All  nature  must  decay; 

I  yield  my  body  to  the  dust, 

And  sleep  with  fellow  clay." 

Another  very  common  one  is : 

"Stranger,  pause  as  you  pass  by : 

As  you  are  now,  so  once  was  I. 

As  I  am  now,  so  you  will  be — 

Prepare  for  death,  and  follow  me." 

Therefore,  friends,  beware!  and  remem- 
ber to  live  a  good  life  that  you  may  be 
worthy  of  an  epitaph  at  which  people  will 
not  smile. 
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Editorials. 

ORK!    work!   Yes,  it  is  in  the  atmos-      flood  our  rooms  and  apply  ourselves  even 
phere    these    days    of    the    opening      harder  in  order  to  gain  a  little  more  time  for 
spring.       It  turns  the  wheels  and  keeps  the 


w 


impulse  of  the  winter  months  alive.  The 
winter  seems  to  he  a  time  in  which  we  do 
our  best  work. .  Nature  then  is  not  as  gen- 
erous with  her  attractions,  and  we  feel  it  a 
pleasure  to  devote  ourselves  to  study  and  in- 
door work. 

March  with  her  lengthened  days  and  her 
warm  sun  invites  us  to  do  a  little  less  for  re- 
citations and  daily  lessons,  but  some  invita- 
tions must  be  declined  or  else  accepted  with 
a  condition  pending.      So  we  let  the  sunlight 


the  outdoor  life. 

Talent  helps  some  of  us  to  gain  our  free- 
dom from  the  thoughts  of  study,  quickly, 
for  fortunately  we  are  constituted  very  dif- 
ferently. Talent  shows  itself  in  a  hundred 
ways,  and  is  seldom  wholly  hidden. 

Where  then  is  the  one,  or  where  are  the 
numbers  who  can  write  in  verse  or  in  prose 
and  help  make  our  "Leaves"  a  grand  suc- 
cess? We  know  they  exist  for  proof  is  evi- 
dent on  all  sides.  Let  us  all  unite  to  make 
our  paper  what  it  should  be  and,  to  put  it 
more  plainly,  what  it  easily  can  be. 
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A  Letter  of  the  Early  Days  from 
Boonesboro,  Ky, 


DEAR  Dorothy : 
For  a  long  time  I  have  been  delayed 
in    writing    to    you,    but    now    I    will    try 
to  tell  you  what  has  been  happening  to  the 
family  in  the  past  two  or  three  years. 

When  father  first  came  to  this  place  it 
was  very  rough  and  dangerous,  open  all 
around  to  attacks  by  Indians,  but  you  know 
that  is  just  the  kind  of  life  father  likes  to 
lead.  So  we  settled  here,  building  a  few 
log  huts  and  a  fort,  and  the  people  called  it 
Boonesboro  after  father. 

A  friend  of  mine  and  myself  had  a  very 
exciting  adventure  not  long  after  we  had  set- 
tled here.  Those  old  Indians  who  are  al- 
ways attacking  our  town  crept  slyly  up  one 
day  upon  three  of  us  girls,  when  we  were 
playing  and  carried  us  away  before  we  had 
time  to  cry  for  help.  It  was  no  use  to 
scream  for  we  were  too  far  away  to  be  heard. 
So  thinking  I  could  make  the  best  of  our 
capture  by  leaving  tracks  I  did  so.  I  left 
ribbons  on  bushes  and  deep  footprints  in  the 
mud  where  I  could.  The  Indians  took  us 
to  their  camp  and  the  little  Indian  girls  and 
boys  stared  at  us  so,  I  was  almost  afraid  I 
should  turn  into  an  Indian  myself.  We 
went  to  sleep  that  night,  right  on  the  ground 
in  the  open  air  with  Indian  warriors  lying 
around  us  and  one  keeping  watch  near  the 
big  bon-fire,  which  was  blazing  high  into  the 
air.  After  lying  awake  some  time  and 
watching  the  stars  twinkle  in  the  sky  I  fell 
into  a  sound  sleep. 

In  the  meantime  father  with  some  of  the 
settlers,  guided  by  our  marks,  reached  the 
place  where  we  were  sleeping  and  boldly  tak- 
ing the  ammunition  away  from  the  Indians 
carried  us  off  before  they  were  aware  of  the 
fact.     We  reached  home  safely. 


At  the  beginning  of  the  Revolutionary 

war  some  Indians  made  a  fierce  attack  on  our 
little  settlement.  It  was  just  about  noon 
time  when  I  heard  their  war-whoop  and  up- 
on rushing  to  the  window  saw  a  mighty  tribe 
of  Indians  sweeping  over  the  field.  In  al- 
most no  time  we  were  all  gathered  within 
our  little  fort.  After  fighting  desperately 
for  over  half  an  hour,  our  ammunition  gave 
out.  "What  shall  we  do?"  was  the  cry. 
There  was  plenty  of  ammunition  in  the 
storehouse,  which  was  about  one  hundred 
feet  away,  but  in  order  to  get  to  it,  we  should 
have  to  expose  a  man  to  the  hot  fire  of  the 
Indians,  and  the  loss  of  one  single  man  would 
count  a  great  deal. 

"Not  a  man  shall  go  out,"  spoke  up  Elize- 
beth  Zane,  "but  I  will  go,"  and  before  any- 
body had  time  to  hold  her  back  she  was  dart- 
ing like  an  arrow  towards  the  little  hut, 
where  the  ammunition  was  kept. 

The  Indians  being  so  amazed  at  the  sight 
of  a  woman  running  out,  stood  motionless. 
In  a  very  short  time  she  came  back  again, 
her  white  apron  filled  with  bullets.  Every 
one  of  us  held  his  breath  until  she  reached 
our  little  palisade  in  safety.  We  now  fought 
on  and  gained  the  victory. 

In  1778  father  was  captured  and  taken 
away.  We  waited  and  waited  for  his  re- 
turn but  finely  gave  up  in  despair,  when  one 
day  late  in  September,  he  surprised  us  all, 
by  rushing  in  upon  us  suddenly,  and  telling 
the  following  story : 

"After  the  Indians  had  taken  me  for 
about  five  miles  through  the  woods  we  came 
to  their  settlement.  They  tied  me  to  a  tree 
with  heavy  ropes  and  I  remained  there  while 
all  the  Indians  gathered  in  a  tent,  deciding 
what  should  be  done  with  me.  I  overheard 
one  Indian  chief  say,  'Lets  knock  his  brains 
out,'  while  another  said,  'Lets  make  him  run 
the  gauntlet/     They  all  gathered  around  me 
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and  just  as  they  were  going  to  untie  the 
ropes,  an  old  Indian  squaw  made  them  spare 
my  life  to  take  the  place  of  her  son  who  had 
just  died.  After  being  in  cantivity  for  about 
two  days,  I  had  saved  up  enough  food  to  run 
away  and  this  I  did.  The  Indians  chased  me 
and  once  to  conceal  my  foot-prints,  I  swung 
on  a  long  grape-branch,  and  landed  far 
ahead.  When  I  reached  the  Ohio,  I  found 
a  leaky  canoe,  in  which  I  paddled  across  the 
river  and  after  using  my  first  bullet,  which  I 
had  stored  up  before  leaving  the  Indians,  I 
killed  a  turkey  and  made  a  fire  and  had  a 
good  dinner,  and  so,  here  I  am." 

We  then  moved  westward,  because  as 
father  expressed  it,  "I  haven't  enough  elbow 
room  here."  We  were  just  going  to  move 
west  again  when  father  died.  Since  then 
we  have  come  back  to  our  old  home  in  Ken- 
tucky. 

Your  loving  friend, 

Eleanor  Boone. 


Odd  Ways  to  Earn  a  Living. 


WOMEN  workers  are  invading  every 
line  of  employment.  The  census 
of  1900  makes  returns  for  303  separate  occu- 
pations, and  in  only  eight  of  these  do  women 
workers  fail  to  appear,  says  Mahin's  Maga- 
zine. 

None  will  be  surprised  that  there  are  no 
women  among  the  soldiers,  sailors  and  ma- 
rines of  the  United  States  Government,  yet 
there  are  153  women  employed  as  "boat- 
men" and  sailors. 

Women  have  not  yet  invaded  the  ranks  of 
the  city  fire  department,  still  not  less  than 
879  women  are  returned  in  the  same  general 
class  of  "watchmen,  policemen  and  detec- 
tives." 

There  are  no  women  street-car  drivers, 
thought  there  are  two  women  "motormen" 
and  thirteen  women  conductors. 


They  have  not  as  yet  taken  up  the  em- 
ployment of  telegraph  and  telephone  "line- 
men," yet  22,556  of  them  are  operators  for 
these  companies. 

There  are  no  women  apprentices  and  help- 
ers among  the  roofers  and  slaters,  yet  two 
women  are  returned  as  engaged  in  these  em- 
ployments. 

There  are  126  women  plumbers,  45  plas- 
terers, 167  bricklayers  and  stonemasons,  241 
paper  hangers,  1,759  painters  and  glaziers, 
and  545  women  carpenters  and  joiners. 

No  women  are  returned  as  helpers  to 
steam  boilermakers,  but  eight  women  work 
at  this  industry  as  full  mechanics.  There 
are  193  women  blacksmiths,  571  machinists, 
3>37°  women  workers  in  iron  and  steel,  890 
in  brass,  and  1,775  women  workers  in  tin. 

Among  other  unusual  employments  for 
women  are  100  workers  as  "lumbermen  and 
raftsmen,"  113  woodchoppers,  373  sawmill 
employees,  440  bartenders,  2,086  saloon- 
keepers, 904  "draymen"  and  teamsters,  323 
undertakers,  143  stonecutters,  63  "quarry- 
men,"  65  whitewashers,  11  well-borers,  and 
177  stationary  engineers  and  firemen. — 
Zion's  Herald. 


Paper  Dolls. 


REALLY  this  is  extremely  embarrassing ! 
Being  put  on  exhibition  in  a  shop  win- 
dow, as  if  one  were  so  much  merchandise. 
Besides  my  dress  is  crushed  from  being  shut 
up  in  that  tight  box  and  the  glare  of  all  this 
light  dazzles  me.  Still  if  I  must  remain  in 
such  a  public  place  I'm  glad  my  dress  is  pink, 
for  I  have  always  noticed  that  that  is  very 
becoming  to  me. 

There!  this  is  the  second  time  those  two 
women  have  come  back  to  look  in  this  win- 
dow. What  an  impolite  way  the  younger 
one  has  of  staring.  Actually  I  do  believe 
she  is  even  pointing  her  finger  at  me  and 
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making  remarks  to  her  companion.  Now 
they  are  coming  inside.  I  do  wish  they 
would  shut  the  door  and  not  let  all  that  cold 
air  in  on  my  back. 

It  seems  that  I  am  not  to  have  a  minute's 
peace.  The  personal  remarks  they  are  mak- 
ing about  the  "one  in  pink"  as  I  am  discour- 
teously referred  to,  are  very  annoying. 
Now  the  shopkeeper  is  taking  a  small  round 
silvery  looking  object  which  he  calls  a  quar- 
ter, and  I  am  again  being  packed  in  my  box, 
and  given  over  to  the  younger  woman,  whom 
her  friend  calls,  Mary. 

Mary  has  put  this  box  into  a  dark  cloth 
bag,  that  she  hangs  on  her  arm.  Every  one 
whom  she  passes  knocks  against  this,  so  that 
I  am  bumped  from  one  side  of  the  box  to  the 
other,  until  my  poor  sides  fairly  ache. 

And  now  we  have  come  to  her  home,  and 
she  is  telling  the  pretty  little  child  who  met 
us  at  the  door,  about  something  she  has 
brought  home  for  her. 

From  her  description  I  should  say  that 
this  thing,  whatever  it  may  be,  is  indeed 
beautiful  and  I  am  as  curious  as  the  child  to 
see  it.  But  why,  what  is  this !  Would  you 
believe  it,  it  was  I  about  whom  she  was  talk- 
ing. 

For  two  long  weeks  now  my  life  has  been 
perfect  agony.  I  have  been  made  to  answer 
to  the  name,  Dorothea  Gwendolyn,  and  I 
have  been  compelled  to  walk,  jump,  dance, 
and  do  gymnasitcs  of  all  kinds  at  the  child's 
pleasure.  And  then  came  the  terrible  day 
when  my  right  leg  was  cruelly  torn  off,  in 
what  she  pretended  was  a  railroad  accident. 
Since  then  I  have  remained  neglected  in  this 
dark  corner.  My  face  is  horribly  scratched, 
and  alas,  my  beautiful  pink  dress  is  in 
shreds."  M.  R. 

"Do  you  love  me  ?"  said  the  paper  bag  to 
the  sugar.  "I'm  just  wrapped  up  in  you," 
replied  the  sugar.  "You  sweet  thing,"  mur- 
mured the  bag. 


Personals  from  California. 

Just  see  what  luck  I  had — and  on  a  Fri- 
day and  that  the  thirteenth^.  First  I  met 
Bess  Bailey  ('96)  and  her  cousin,  then  Elise 
Scott's  ( '99)  mother,  then  saw  Bertha  Gray 
Richards  ( she's  contralto  in  one  of  the  best 
church  quartettes  in  the  city)  then  Ella  Was- 
semer  Martindale  (they  are  building  a 
home). 

That  was  yesterday,  today  brought  to  us 
Maude  Conklin's  aunt,  Mrs.  Coleman,  who 
reports  Maude  as  married  on  New  Year's 
eve  to  Oscar  J.  West  of  Philadelphia  and 
now  living  in  Hotel  Windermere  in  Chicago. 
Mrs.  Coleman  is  doing  the  Southwest  in 
company  with  Sybil  Coleman's  mother  and 
a  Mrs.  Heywood.  The  Pickards  are  still 
here.  The  Towers  who  live  opposite  the 
Seminary  on  Seminary  Ave.,  are  in  Holly- 
wood and  San  Jacinto  for  the  winter  and  I 
am  told  that  Frances  Wood's  father  and 
mother  are  here  in  P.,  though  I  have  not 
found  them  yet.  Mrs.  Noble,  a  close  friend 
of  Cleora  Brooks'  mother  is  here  and  Ruth 
Kimball  and  Carolyn  Thompson  are  abiding 
— of  my  delightful  visit,  too  short — with 
Capt.  Sawyer,  Edna  Sawyer's  father  and  of 
my  delight  in  his  acquaintance  I  have  al- 
ready written.  He  is  a  father  to  be  proud 
of.  Agnes  Fanning's  father  and  sister  of 
Worcester  are  at  the  Raymond  and  look  hap- 
py. Evie  Wires,  father  and  sister  of  Mil- 
ford,  Mass.,  are  here  on  a  Raymond  excur- 
sion, have  been  to  Mexico  and  are  on  their 
way  north. 

Ella  Eddy,  mother  and  sister  Lucy  have 
come  to  town.  Report  Clara  as  married  to 
Mr.  Harrington  and  living  in  Mexico  where 
Mr.  H.  has  to  do  with  a  mine. 

The  place  is  getting  full  of  Lasell  folks 
and  it  is  good  to  see  them. 

Met  Mrs.  Stewart  tonight,  who  was  until 
Jan.  14,  Florence  Stewart  of  Auburndale. 
They  will  live  near  Newport,  Vt. 
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Louise  Whitney  of  Bay  City,  Mich,  is  in 
L.  A.  Pity  she  isn't  in  P.  She  is  spend- 
ing the  winter. 

I  had  such  a  splendid  visit  with  Nell 
Chase,  '02,  and  "Cutie"  Howes,  '02  today. 
Nell  is  staying  awhile  with  Helen  at  Long 
Beach,  one  of  our  winter  resorts.  Helen 
says  she's  going  to  show  the  natives  how  to 
swim  tomorrow  !  There  is  fine  diving  there. 
Then  tell  me  that  Ella  Spalding  is  at  the 
Grand  Canon,  on  her  way  hither  and  that 
Mable  Shields  is  at  Riverside  also  on  the  way 
to  Southern  California. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Steel  of  Portland,  Ore- 
gon, with  the  younger  sister  of  Josephine 
and  Caroline  have  telephoned  they  are  in 
Los  Angeles.     Expect  to  see  them  soon. 

You  don't  guess  how  I  enjoy  seeing  so 
many  Lasell  girls  and  their  people. 

C.  C.  B. 


— February  eleventh  Mr.  George  E.  Little 
gave  a  lecture  on  character  sketches,  illus- 
trated with  chalk  drawings.  He  showed 
how  different  things  might  be  drawn  using 
the  square,  the  circle  and  the  triangle  as  a 
basis.  The  lecture  was  a  pleasant  diversion 
from  the  usual  topics. 

— February  the  eighteenth  Professor  Dun- 
ham gave  a  delightful  impromptu  organ  re- 
cital in  the  gymnasium.  We  took  our  pil- 
lows   and    a    very    enjoyable   evening    was 

spent.  ;  j '% 

- — On  Valentine's  Day  the  Masquers  enter- 


tained the  members  of  the  school  in  the 
gymnasium.  The  room  was  effectively  dec- 
orated with  divans  and  sofa  pillows.  The 
orchestra  played  on  combs  while  the  guests 
joined  in  the  Grand  March  after  which  they 
unmasked.  The  costumes  were  very  unique. 
Among  those  who  are  deserving  of  special 
mention  is  the  chinaman,  who  had  for  his 
companion  a  well  gotten  up  clown.  The 
policeman  was  a  mystery  to  everyone  and 
we  were  greatly  surprised  to  find  at  the  time 
of  unmasking  who  the  blue-coated  maiden 
was.  The  following  is  a  programme  of  the 
vaudeville  given  by  the  Masquers  : 

Shadow  Pictures. 

Japanese    Song,  Ray  Spitz 

Recitation,  Lena  Armstrong 

Alphonse   and   Gaston,  Edna  Lockwood  and 

lSM-i    '    .  Collie  LeSeure 

Opera,  Misses  Spits,  Patterson,  Sawyer,  Zellar. 

Miss  Hook,  accompanist. 
Backward  Drill. 

Lemonade  was  served  during  the  evening 
and  at  nine  o'clock  the  party  dispersed.  All 
voted  the  Masquers  were  royal  entertainers. 

— A  concert  was  given  by  the  Orphean 
Club  of  the  Lasell  Seminary  in  the  gymna- 
sium, Wednesday  evening,  February  25. 
The  opening  number  of  the  concert  was  a 
sonata  in  D  minor  by  Guilmant,  played  by 
Miss  Nutt,  a  pupil  of  Professor  Dunham. 
The  two  cantatas  rendered  were  the  "Water 
Sprites'  Revenge,"  by  Karl  Bendl,  and  "The 
Rose  of  Life"  by  T.  H.  Cowen.  The  Orph- 
ean Club  was  assisted  by  Miss  Maude  Reese 
Davies,  soprano;  Mrs.  Volera  Roeppel- 
Griffiths,  contralto;  Miss  Agnes  E.  Flaher- 
ty, soprano;  Miss  Ray  Spitz,  mezzo-soprano, 
and  Miss  Florence  Smith,  pianist.  The  Or- 
phean Club  deserves  a  great  deal  of  praise 
for  their  work  and  shows  the  excellent  train- 
ing which  it  has  received  from  Professor 
Dunham. 

— Les  Precieuses  Ridicules,  a  comedy  in 
one  act  by  Moliere  was  given   by  the  Senior 
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French  class,  Saturday  evening,  February 
21.  The  play  showed  a  great  deal  of  study 
and  hard  work  on  the  part  of  the  actors  and 
reflects  much  credit  on  their  instructor,  Mile. 
LeRoyer.  The  stern  father  was  well  imper- 
sonated by  Miss  Joel  Lapowski,  who  acted 
her  part  in  an  admirable  manner.  Lena 
Armstrong,  the  daughter  of  Gorgibus,  was 
as  sweet  and  charming  a  French  girl  as  we 
would  wish  to  see.  Miss  Mallory  appeared 
well  in  the  part  of  Cathos.  Miss  Callie  Le- 
Seure  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  by 
her  brilliant  acting  as  Le  Marquis  de  Mas- 
carille.  Miss  Bertha  Hayden  as  Le  Vis- 
comte  de  Jodelet  deserves  an  equal  amount 
of  praise.     The  other  parts  were  very  well 

acted  and  a  great  deal  of  credit  is  due  them. 

♦    » 

The  Annual  Lasell  Reunion. 


The  reunion  of  Lasell  students  and  teach- 
ers held  at  Hotel  Somerset,  the  after- 
noon of   March  4,   was  well  attended  and 
thoroughly  enoyed.     The  guests    were    re- 
ceived by  Miss  Carpenter,  Miss  Blaisdell  and 
Mrs.  Albert  Sampson.     The  ushers  were  the 
Misses  Irene  Sanford,  Edith  Norton,  Elise 
Scott,   Cora  Belle  Stone,   Helen  Ramsdell, 
Mrs.  Gilman  and  Mrs.  Dumas.     The  hour 
of  entertainment  was  happily  opened  by  a 
telegram  from  Mr.  Bragdon,  "Loving  per- 
sonal greetings  to  all  Lasellians  gathered  to- 
day.    Begs   to    learn   every   name."     Mrs. 
Sampson,  president  of  the  Lasell  Alumnae 
Association  announced  the  opening  number 
of  the  program,  a  piano  solo  by  Prof.  Hills. 
This  was  followed  by  songs  by  Miss  Agnes 
Flaherty  and  by  Miss  Annie  Mae  Pinkham, 
and  by  readings  given  by  Miss  Irene  Well- 
ington.    Mr.  Hills  gave  another  solo  and  at 
the  close  of  the  entertaining  program  at  the 
request  of  the  committee  of  arrangements 
an  informal  discussion  was  held  in  regard  to 
the  nature  of  the  next  reunion.     It  was  sug- 


vitations  be  extended  to  the  husbands,  child- 
ren and  grandchildren  of  Lasell  girls.     The 
company  then  adjourned  to  the  green  room 
where  tea  was  served  by  Miss  Ransom,  Mrs. 
Newton,  Miss  Vance  and  Miss  Scott.     The 
hum  of  merry  voices  showed  that  the  social 
hour  was  also  enjoyed.     The  air  was  full  of 
happy  reminiscences  and  joyful  greetings. 
The  committee  in  charge  were  Mrs.  Car- 
los Dyer  Cushing,  class  of  '73  >  Miss  Martha 
B.  Lewis,  '60;  Mrs.  Ernest  G.  Dumas,  '83; 
Miss  Lillian  R.  Potter,  '80;  Miss  Grace  E. 
Loud,  '95;  Mrs.  E.  Bertram  Newton,  '87; 
Miss  Irene  G.  Sanford,  '79 ;  Miss  Cora  Belle 
Stone,  a  present  pupil  at  the  seminary,  to- 
gether with  the  president  of  the  alumnae,Mrs. 
Albert  Sampson,   '57;  the  three  vice-presi- 
gested  that  it  be  held  in  the  evening  and  in- 
dents, Mrs.  Silas  Martin  Peirce,  Jr.,  Miss 
Annie  M.  Gwinnell,  '88;    Mrs.    Samuel   M. 
Conant,  '81;  secretary,  Miss  Nellie  M.  Rich- 
ards,   '93,    and    treasurer,    Miss    Mary    B. 
Vance,  '99. 

There  were  about  eighty-five  present. 
The  following  is  a  list  of  those  who  regis- 
tered. 

Miss  Caroline  Carpenter,  Lasell  Seminary,  Auburn- 
dale ;  Prof .  G.  M.  Winslow,  Lasell  Seminary,  Auburn- 
dale;  Miss  Angeline  C.  Blaisdell,  '67,  Lasell  Semi- 
nary, Auburndale;  Violet  Irene  Wellington,  Oxford; 
Mary  Wendell  Upham,  '02,  Newtonville;  Marion 
Walton  Southwick,  Peabody;  Fonnie  E.  Davis, 
Lawrence ;  Frances  Buzelle,  Waltham ;  Cora  Belle 
Stone,  Waltham;  Mary  P.  Jones,  '56,  Newton;  Mrs. 
Harriet  Rice  Carpenter,  '56,  Nemuro,  Japan ;  Mar- 
tha E.  Stone,  '56,  Newton  Centre;  Mrs.  Delia  Jarvis 
Chamberlain,  Bangor,  Maine;  Mrs.  Fanny  Sykes 
Davis,  '57,  Newton  Centre;  Caroline  Spear, 
'57,  Newton;  Mrs.  Adelaide  Sears  Gilman,  '57,  9 
Baldwin  street,  Newton;  Mrs.  Emma  Sears  May, 
'57,  272  Centre  street,  Newton;  Mrs.  Jennie  Arnold 
Felt,  '93,  71  Main  street,  Peabody;  Mrs.  Blanche 
Busell  Hofmann,  114  Bartlett  street,  Winter  Hill, 
Somerville ;  Harriet  G.  Scott,  '94,  Wyoming,  111. ; 
Mary  K.  Wales,  101  Woodside  avenue,  Winthrop 
Centre;  Mrs.  Mary  Colby  Walworth,  931  Centre 
street,  Newton  Centre;  Marion  S.  Safford,  Sharon, 
Mass. ;  Emma  F.  Cleaves,  '99,  Rockport,  Mass. ; 
Ethlyn  F.  Barber,  '01,  Milford,  N.  H. ;  Florence  Pool- 
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er,'oi,Skowhegan,  Me. ;  Ethel  I.  Foss,  187  St.  Botolph 
street,  Boston ;  Harriet  L.  Childs,  Waltham ;  Annie 
Wallace,  '83,  Rochester,  N.  H. ;  Mrs.  Grace  Fribley 
Pcnnell,  125  Vaughan  street,  Portland,  Me. ;  Isabelle 
M.  Bowers,  9  Glenwood  street,  Woburn;  Mary  C. 
Merrill,  11  Lexington  street,  South  Framingham ; 
Helen  M.  Ramsdell,  '00,  17  Arlington  road,  Woburn; 
Elise  E.  Scott,  '99,  Waban  Hill  Road,  Newton  Cen- 
tre ;  Frances  I.  Wood,  9  Shattnck  street,  Worcester ; 
Mrs.  Emily  Sniff  Dunn,  26  East  Preston  street,  Bal- 
timore, Md. ;  Mrs.  Mary  Ransom  Wagner,  Lasell 
Seminary,  Auburndale;  Martha  E.  Ransom,  Lasell 
Seminary,  Auburndale ;  Mrs.  Helen  Morris  Clark, 
'95)  367  Harvard  street,  Cambridge;  Anna  Masten 
Rouse,  '02,  981  Lake  avenue,  Rochester,  N.  Y. ;  Irene 
G.  Sanford,  United  States  Hotel,  Boston ;  Mrs.  Ag- 
nes Kingman  Newton,  '87,  The  Vendome,  Boston ; 
Mrs.  Rosa  Best  Pike,  8  Gaylord  street,  Dorchester; 
Mrs.  Amie  Kelly  Adams,  9  Richmond  street,  Haver- 
hill ;  Annie  Mae  Pinkham,  '02,  Arlington  sq.,  Haver- 
hill; Mrs.  Anita  Henry  Mirick,  130  Beacon  street, 
Worcester;  Bessie  T.  Roper,  Hopedale ;  Mrs.  Fannie 
Gray  Merrick,  '56,  216  Homer  street,  Newton  Cen- 
tre ;  Mrs.  Annie  Kendig  Peirce,  '80,  34  Centre  street, 
Brookline  ;  Lillie  R.  Potter,  '80,  Lasell  Seminary,  Au- 
burndale ;  Mrs.  Ida  Simpson  Bushnell,234  Armington 
street,  Edgewood,  Providence,  R.  I. ;  Mary  B.  Vance, 
'99,  1648  Massachusetts  avenue,  Cambridge;  Mrs. 
Mary  Hathaway  Farnham,  11  Kearsage  avenue,  Rox- 
bury ;  Gertrude  E.  Morse,  Newtonville ;  Lizzie  E. 
Boit,  Wakefield;  Mrs.  Seraphine  Mason  Dumas, 
'83,  Lowell ;  Priscilla  White,  Hotel  Nottingham^  Bos- 
ton; Prof.  Joseph  A.  Hills,  Hemenway  Chambers, 
Boston ;  Emily  F.  Hunt,  Concord,  Massachusetts ; 
LaVerne  A.  Reynolds,  Brockton;  Alice  Jenckes,  '99, 
Nayatt  Point,  R.  I. ;  Evalyn  P.  Warren,  '70,  New- 
ton; Sarah  F.  Boynton,  '67,  348  North  Harvard 
street,  Allston;  Mrs.  Julia  Cox  Weston,  5  Putnam 
ave.,  Cambridge ;  Eliza  H.  Kendrick,  Newton ; 
Blanche  C.  Martin,  Waltham;  Clara  M.  Austin,  La- 
sell Seminary,  Auburndale ;  Agnes  E.  Flaherty,  '00, 
1797  Massachusetts  avenue,  Cambridge;  Mrs.  Louie 
Best  Cumnock,  62  Bay  State  Road,  Boston;  Delia 
J.  Davis,  Auditorium  Annex,  Chicago,  111. ;  Edith 
F.  Moulton,  '99  Salem ;  Bessie  W.  Legg,  5  Clare- 
mont  street,  Worcester;  Rosamond  Ridgaway  Best, 
Maiden ;  Mrs.  Adelina  Keith  Simpson,  24  Stetson 
street,  Brookline ;  Mrs.  Sarah  Perkins  Johnson,  62 
Harvard  avenue,  Hyde  Park;  Mary  L.  Nutt,  Lasell 
Seminary,  Auburndale ;  Lillian  M.  Packard,  Lasell 
Seminary,  Auburndale ;  Mrs.  Emilie  Andersen  Gib- 
son, '98,  Medford;  Elizabeth  B.  Cossar,  115  Gains- 
boro  street,  Boston ;  Mrs.  Carrie  Wallace  Hussey, 
'82,  Rochester,  N.  H. ;  Mrs.  Nellie  Converse  Rock- 
wood,  Belmont;  Mrs.  Ella  Richardson  dishing,  '73, 
76  West  Rutland  square,  Boston ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Geo. 
Wm.  Bell,  Lasell  Seminary,  Auburndale;  Mile.  Jenny 
LeRoyer,  Lasell  Seminary,  Auburndale;  Mrs.  Mary 
Cole  Seaver,  16  Homestead  street,  Roxbury. 


Dining  at  the  Maryland. 

An  elaborate  private  dinner  will  be  given 
this  evening  at  Hotel  Maryland  by  ex-Mayor 
and  Mrs.  E.  L.  Pickard  of  Newton,  Mass., 
for  which  twenty  covers  will  be  laid.  A 
large  table,  especially  constructed  for  the  oc- 
casion, has  been  prepared  and  exquisitely 
decorated  with  flowers.  A  graceful  ar- 
rangement of  brilliant  crimson  carnations 
and  feathery  ferns  occupies  the  center  of  the 
table,  while  at  each  plate  are  laid  clusters  of 
the  spicily  fragrant  blossoms.  The  guests 
include  mostly  old  time  friends  and  connec- 
tions of  the  host  and  hostess. 

The  chef  de  cuisine  has  made  especial  ef- 
forts to  make  this  dinner  a  memorable  one 
for  the  guests  fortunate  enough  to  be  in- 
cluded. 

Those  who  will  enjoy  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pick- 
ard's  hospitality  are : 

Miss  Julia  M.  Pickard,  Prof,  and  Mrs.  C. 
C.  Bragdon,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  R.  Eager,  Miss 
Susie  Mosman,  Miss  Mary  Mosman,  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  H.  N.  Thorndike,  Mrs.  A.  H. 
Stewart  of  Auburndale,  Mass. ;  Mrs.  W.  H. 
Dana,  Westbrook,  Me.;  Mrs.  A.  H.  Eaton, 
Middleboro,  Mass. ;  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Harry  B. 
Stewart,  Beebe  Plains,  Canada;  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Samuel  P.  Sanborn,  Mrs.  Sarah  L. 
Sanborn,  Miss  S.  F.  Sanborn,  Pasadena. — 
Pasadena  Nczvs. 


The  following  exchanges  have  been  re- 
ceived and  are  acknowledged  with  thanks  : 
The  Crescent,  New  Haven,  Conn. ;  The  Til- 
tonian,  Tilton,  N.  H. ;  Polytechnic,  Troy,  N. 
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Y.;  The  Mount  Holyoke,  South  Hadley, 
Mass.;  Racquet,  Portland,  Me.;  High 
School  Beacon,  Chelsea,  Mass. ;  The  Fresh- 
man, Sophomore  and  Junior  numbers  of  the 
Boston  University  Beacon;  The  Tatler, 
Nashua,  N.  H.;  The  Ohio  Wesley  an  Tran- 
script, Delaware,  Ohio;  The  Adelphian, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.;  The  Oak,  Lily  and  Ivy, 
Milford,  Mass. ;  Harvard  Lampoon,  The  In- 
ter collegian,  Latin  and  High  School  Re- 
view, Bowdoin  Quill,  University  School 
Record  from  Cleveland,  Ohio. 

The  covers  of  the  Cricket  and  the  Dean 
Megaphone  are  very  attractive  and  the  print- 
ing in  both  papers  is  good. 

Better  paper  and  better  printing  would 
add  much  to  the  interest  of  the  Classic. 

The  Wesleyan  Literary  Monthly  from 
Middletown,  Conn,  is  one  of  the  best  of  the 
University  papers. 

"Don't  judge  every  paper  by  its  exchange 
column  or  lack  of  one." — Ex. 


PERSONALS. 


— In  answer  to  the  receipt  of  an  itinerary 
of  Mr.  Shepherd's  European  tour,  Miss 
Frances  Browse  writes,  "Your  projected 
European  trip  is  of  special  interest  to  me. 
What  a  pleasure  it  would  be  to  become  one 
of  the  party.  The  eight  months  from  March 
to  November  spent  abroad  last  year  were  un- 
doubtedly the  happiest  months  of  my  life. 
Not  only  does  such  a  trip  give  pleasure  at 
the  time,  but  also  prepares  one  to  enjoy 


more  thoroughly  instructive  reading.  We 
were  a  party  of  eight.  We  climbed  the 
Campanille  at  Venice  a  week  before  its  fall, 
we  just  escaped  suffocation  by  sulphurous 
steam  on  the  summit  of  Vesuvius  and  were 
blessed  by  the  Pope.  Although  it  has  been 
three  or  four  years  since  leaving  Lasell,  I  of- 
ten think  of  the  months  spent  there  and  often 
try  to  imagine  what  changes  time  may  have 
wrought  in  the  daily  routine  of  work  and  of- 
ten have  I  wished  myself  back  for  I  am  sure, 
having  now  learned  the  value  of  time,  I 
would  attend  to  my  studies  more  faithfully. 
We  are  just  getting  settled  in  our  new  home, 
having  lost  our  old  homestead  by  fire  over  a 
year  ago." 

— Miss  Alice  Ashley  also  sends  thanks  for 
the  itinerary  and  for  a  picture  of  the  new 
organ  which  she  "wants  very  much  to  hear 
played  by  Mr.  Dunham." 


Marriages. 

— Blanche  Edith  Fowler  to  William  Fran- 
cis Weed  on  Saturday  afternoon,  February 
twenty-first  at  Renwood  Evangelical 
Church,  Chicago. 

— Alice  Gertrude  Burdsal  to  Mr.  Duane 
Darrow  Arnold  on  Saturday,  March  sev- 
enth, at  Evanston,  111. 

Deaths. 

— Mattie  May  Frisbie,  twenty-one  years 
of  age,  died  at  her  home  in  Cromwell,  Conn. 
on  Feb.  27. 

— The  itinerary  of  Mr.  Shepherd's  Euro- 
pean trips  for  this  year  is  out.  The  first 
party  will  leave  New  York  in  April,  return- 
ing in  July.  The  second  party,  to  be  con- 
ducted to  Liverpool  by  Dr.  Winslow,  will 
start  from  Boston,  June  16th,  and  will  re- 
turn to  New  York  in  September.  This  trip 
will  be  not  only  an  opportunity  for  gaining 
much  knowledge  and  pleasure  but  the  occa- 
sion of  some  happy  reunions  and  the  renew- 
ing of  old  friendships  among  Lasell  girls, 
and  their  friends. 
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A  Summer's  Episode. 


"i 


T'LL  be  to-night,"  the  old  man  re- 
peated, puffing  energetically  at  the  old 
cob  pipe,  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  darkening 
horizon. 

"It'll  sure  be  tonight." 

He  had  repeated  that  each  evening  since 
he  had  arrived  and  each  Lime  had  he  been 
doomed  to  disappointment  until  his  heart 
had  almost  lost  its  cheery  assurance,  and  a 
something  set  his  lips  trembling  as  he  puffed 
away  doggedly. 

How  far  away  that  day,  two  weeks  before 
seemed,  when  with  eyes  alight  with  anticipa- 
tion and  strained  to  their  utmost,  he  had 
heedlessly  passed  over  the  sunset  glories 
and  watched  the  light  on  the  shore-line  grad- 
ually draw  nearer  and  nearer  as  the  little 
steamer  plowed  her  way  through  the  quiet 
lake,  setting  the  echoes  throbbing  in  the 
shadows  of  the  hills. 

How  good  the  warm  lights  of  the  little 
camp  had  seemed,  and  the  smell  of  the  birch 
logs  and  spruce  boughs  sputtering  in  the 
fireplace.  What  a  thrill  of  recognition  had 
swept  over  him  at  each  familiar  detail  and 
what  a  flood  of  dearly  prized  memories  had 
followed  in  its  wake. 

And  then  he  had  stumbled  up  the  home 
rock  and  had  met  faces  and  faces.  Faces, 
cold,  proud  or  indifferent,  tinged  with  super- 
ciliuosness  or  cold  curiosity,  nowhere  the 
faintest  gleam  of  answering  welcome,  no- 
where the  face  he  longed  to  see,  the  dear 
voice  he  longed  to  hear  or  the  warm  clasp 
of  the  hand  that  he  loved. 

There  he  stood,  wistful  and  appealing,  the 
light  from  the  kerosene  lamp  showing  up 
piteously  the  loose  ill-fitting  "best  suit" 
with  the  creases  of  travel  all  too  evident  up- 
on it,  facing  the  immaculate,  unfamiliar  fig- 
ures in  the  doorway. 


One  of  them  had  come  forward  with  a 
more  gracious  manner  and  explained  that 
"Hughey"  had  not  arrived,  "pressing  busi- 
ness affairs"  and  that  he  might  come  "by  and 
by."  In  the  meantime  he  was  to  stay  with 
them  and  "enjoy  himself."  "Enjoy  him- 
self!" he  heard  them  as  in  a  dream,  a  lone- 
some ache  tightening  his  heartstrings. 

He  had  been  with  them  two  weeks  and 
"Hughey"  had  not  yet  arrived. 

The  people,  "Hughey's"  people,  were  well- 
meaning  and  never  dreamed  that  the  old  man 
was  not  having  the  best  time  imaginable, 
never  dreaming  how  he  dreaded  their  stylish 
excursions  and  callers  or  how  he  shrank  from 
their  careless  jokes,  mostly  at  his  expense. 
They  were  not  his  kind  and  in  his  shy,  un- 
defined way  he  felt  a  gulf  between  them  that 
nothing  could  bridge. 

He  avoided  the  camp  itself  as  much  as 
possible,  not  being  able  to  bear  its  changed 
aspect  and  spent  most  of  his  time  in  a  wild 
niche  on  the  spring  trail,  where  the  new 
camps  along  the  shore  could  not  trouble  him 
and  naught  was  to  be  heard  except  the 
swashing  of  the  lake  waves  among  the  lum- 
ber or  the  soft  murmur  of  the  hemlocks. 
There  he  would  sit  and  dream  the  day  away 
among  the  warm  woodsy  odours  and  when 
night  came  he  would  keep  his  lonely  vigil, 
watching,  waiting  for  someone  who  never 
came. 

The  sunset  colors  deepened  and  the  wind 
died  down  among  the  birches.  Far  beyond 
Aziscohos  the  burnished  copper  faded  slowly 
into  pink  and  then  again  into  gray,  and  the 
fir  tipped  ridges  grew  blacker  and  blacker 
as  the  shadows  lengthened. 

Suddenly  a  familiar  sound  came  pulsing 
over  the  lake  and  with  it  came  a  last  re- 
turn to  hope  as  the  little  black  speck  appeared 
on  the  horizon. 

"Don't  she  look  like  she  was  heading  this 
way  ?"  he  appealed. 
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"Tell  me,  don't  she"  as  the  little  steamer 
throbbed  nearer  and  nearer. 

His  hands  were  trembling  in  his  eagerness 
and  the  old  pipe  slipped  through  his  grasp. 

On  and  on  plowed  the  steamer,  her  lights 
gleaming  out  of  the  blackness,  steadily  she 
swept  on  and  around  the  point. 

The  old  man  rose  and  stumbled  blindly 
down  the  familiar  trail  to  the  spring.  The 
moon  just  topped  the  Bemis  Range  and  sil- 
vered the  lake,  and  the  hemlocks  quailed  be- 
neath a  pleading  torrent  of  words. 

"Oh  Hughey;  my  boy,  don't  ye  love  the 
old  camp  any  more,  'at  we  wuz  both  so  sot 
on.'  Oh  where  are  ye?  Can't  yer  hear  me 
callin'  to  yer?  Don't  make  me  think  it's 
true  what  they  say  of  yer,  that  ye've  grown 
so  high  and  mighty  at  you've  forgotten  us. 
Tell  me  yer  doesn't.  Oh  my  boy !  my  little 
Hughey!" 

Two  strong  arms  were  flung  round  him 
and  a  voice  tried  to  speak,  broke  and  then 
tried  again. 

"Why  father  did  you  think  I  was  that 
kind  ?  If  you'd  only  known  how  I've  longed 
to  see  you  and  the  dear  old  camp,  the  dear 
old  camp,  father.  And  I  couldn't,  they 
wouldn't  let  me  off,  those  prosy  old  automa- 
tons in  the  city,  till  at  last  I  broke  bounds 
and  came.  Why  don't  you  say  you're  glad 
to  see  me  dad,  dear?" 

Two  warm  strong  arms  held  both  the 
shaking  ones  imprisoned  while  the  voice 
went  on 

"I'm  going  to  stay  down  for  the  Septem- 
ber shooting.  And  we'll  be  all  alone  in  the 
camp  with  the  guides.  We'll  pitch  the  wo- 
man's fol  lals  out,  and  have  real  old  camp 
back  again.     And  you  shall  take  me  out  and 

show  me  where  the  big  trout  lie  and " 

The  voice  faltered  for  withered  hands  were 
stroking  his  head  and  a  voice  repeated  over 
and  over  while  the  other  held  him  fast : 


"Hughey,  my  little  Hughey." 

The  steamer  throbbed  back  up  the  lake, 
her  lights  gleaming  friendly  out  of  the  shad- 
ows of  the  ridge,  and  then  silence  settled 
down  on  the  silver  waters  of  the  lake  and  the 
golden  reflected  light  of  the  home  camp. 

M.  H. 


President — Mabel  Pooler. 

Vice  President — Marie  Biddle. 

Secretary — Grace  Fuller. 

Business  Manager — Katherine  Jenckes. 

Critic — Corinne  Richter. 

Executive      Committee — Joel      Lapowski, 

Gracie  Woodworth,  Theodora  Close. 
Guards — Gladys  Patterson,  Bertha  Hayden. 


DELTA. 


President — Lucile  Zeller. 
Vice  President — Mary  Goodwin. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer — Sarah  Hughes. 
Executive  Committee — Edna   Rogers,   Lu- 
cia Parcher,  Louise  Wadleigh. 


President,  Callie  LeSeure. 
Vice-President,  Miriam  Nelson. 
Secretary,  Carrie  T.  George. 
Treasurer,  Helen  Danforth. 
Critic,  Elizabeth  Beno. 
Executive    Committee,    M.    Haskell, 
Manchester,  H.  Wallace. 

Music  Committee,  B.  Vail  and  E.  Sawyer 
Ushers,  L.  Thomas  and  F.  Brookfield. 


B. 
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THE  MASQUERS. 


Manager — Edna  M.  Sawyer. 

Sec'y  and  treas-r-Ray  B.  Spitz. 

Property  and  Stage  Manager — Edna  Lock- 
wood. 

Janitor — Lena  Armstrong. 

Executive  Committee — Gladys  Patterson, 
Lucile  Zeller,  Edna  Rogers. 

m       m 

Among  the  Hills. 

FAR  away  among  the  New  Hampshire 
hills  there  nestled  a  tiny  village,  so 
small  as  to  have  no  place  in  the  annals  of  the 
world,  but  in  its  own  eyes  important  above 

all. 

The  steps  and  cracker  boxes  of  the  one 
grocery  store  formed  a  platform  for  many 
important  subjects  and  heated  debates. 

On  a  cold  and  wintry  night  a  crowd  of 
men  were  gathered  around  the  huge  stove, 
and  amid  the  swirling  clouds  of  blue  smoke 
were  eagerly  discussing  some  subject.  First 
one  and  then  another  would  bring  his  great 
fist  down  on  his  box  to  emphasize  his  opin- 
ions and  then  settle  back  and  look  to  his 
neighbor  to  advance  his  ideas. 

"Well,"  said  one,  rising  as  a  sign  for  the 
party  to  break  up,  "I  don't  see  no  use  of  any 
school  in  these  parts."  "Nor  I,"  answered 
another,  nor  my  kids  ain't  agoing.  I  don't 
want  them  to  get  those  new  fangled  ideas 
of  education"  and  with  many  grumblings 
concerning  the  weather  they  dispersed. 

Meanwhile,  the  subject  of  so  much  ex- 
citement, a  slim  young  girl  come  from  some- 
where out  in  the  world  to  bring  knowledge 
to  the  children  of  this  village,  had  arrived 
and  taken  her  quarters  with  no  welcome  on 
the  part  of  the  people.  This  did  not  dampen 
such  ardor  as  she  possessed  and  in  the  morn- 
ing school  opened  in  an  empty  house,  with 
very  few  scholars,  alas,  but  they  soon  loved 


their  little  teacher  and  attendance  gradually 
increased. 

Who  can  tell  what  hardships  she  endured 
that  winter  and  spring,  "boarding  around" 
and  meeting  everywhere  scanty  fare  and 
scantier  welcome.  Never  once  did  she  lose 
her  courage  and  returned  for  the  fall  term 
to  begin  another  year.  No  more  interest 
was  shown  at  her  arrival  than  at  first,  except 
by  the  children  who  welcomed  her  gladly. 

As  the  Christmas  time  drew  near  the 
children  seemed  bursting  with  secrets  and 
haunted  the  schoolhouse  all  day  long. 

At  last  came  a  memorable  day  when  the 
teacher  going  from  house  to  house,  begged 
of  the  parents  to  come  'only  once'  to  their 
Christmas  exercises. 

"Me  go  to  a  kid's  speakin'?"  exclaimed 
more  than  one.  "Naw,  course  not."  Never- 
theless on  that  day  many  a  father,  looking 
half  ashamed  found  his  way  thither  and  took 
his  wife,  clad  in  Sunday  best  "just  to  see 
what  the  little  shavers  were  doing." 

With  beating  heart  the  teacher  welcomed 
them  for  this  was  a  venture  from  which  she 
hoped  many  things.  With  more  anxiety  she 
watched  their  faces  as  little  Nellie  lisped  "I 
have  a  little  Kittie"  or  Johnnie  proudly  de- 
claimed some  stirring  bit  and  as  she  watched 
she  saw  wonder  and  admiration  mingling 
there. 

"Well  I  never  knew  my  John  could  do 
that"  and  "Ain't  that  pretty,  the  way  those 
children  spoke."  "Well,  say  boys  if  you'll  get 
the  inside  fixings  I'll  build  a  schoolhouse  this 
spring  for  our  little  school  marm."  "I  say 
three  cheers  for  her."  They  were  given 
with  a  will  and  when,  very  late,  they  all  dis- 
persed, there  were  many  plans  made  for  this 
first  schoolhouse  in  the  hill  country. 

L.  W.,  '04. 


*     m 

s  a  ship  always  called  'she?'     Be- 
cause her  rigging  costs  so  much. 


Why  1 


no 
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B.  B    T.  Club. 


\  K  HAT  a  grand  rush  we  thirteen  girls 
YV  made  the  first  of  the  year  to  get  to- 
gether at  Miss  Bates'  table!  And  success 
favored  our  efforts.  We  live  very  happily, 
and  consume  so  much  bread,  we  thought  it 
would  be  beneficial  to  form  a  society  and  call 
it  the  "B.  B.  T.  Club."  A  few  crazy  mor- 
tals in  the  school  attributed  to  us  the  name, 
'The  Bread  and  Butter  Table !"  How  ab- 
surd !  !  What  our  true  name  is  we  will 
never  reveal  to  anyone.  Be  satisfied,  all  ye 
curious  beings,  to  know  that  the  motive  of 
this  club  is  to  improve  ourselves,  and  if  other 
people  would  listen  when  we  speak  they  will 
be  benefitted. 

Our  president  is  that  one  of  our  members 
who  has  increased  the  most  in  size  since  her 
arrival  at  Lasell.  The  vice  president  and 
treasurer  are  those  who  rank  second  and 
third  in  increased  weight.  We  have  no 
need  of  a  secretary  or  of  any  records.  We 
hold  meetings  three  times  a  day,  but  seldom 
do  any  business.  We  celebrate  about  once 
a  month.  Further  than  this  I  dare  not  re- 
veal. 


A  Ghost  Story  Told  by  a  Ghost. 

THINKING  it  might  be  of  interest  to 
some  one  of  the  material  world,  I  have 
determined  to  pass  some  of  this  interminable 
time  during  which  I  must  exist  in  this  imma- 
terial form  by  telling  how  I  came  to  be  in 
this  condition. 

The  irony  of  fate  would  be  humorous 
sometimes  if  it  were  not  so  tragic  and  it  was 
by  one  of  her  caprices  that  I  am  now  what  I 
am,  a  ghost  in  reality,  if  that  were  possible, 
and  such  in  penalty  for  having  played  at  be- 
ing a  ghost. 

It  happened  this  way.  It  was  in  my 
second  year  at  college  and  one  evening  I  was 


talking  with  my  chum  one  of  the  best  all- 
round  men  in  college  and  our  conversation 
turned  to  the  subject  of  fear.  Jack  was  one 
of  the  most  fearless  men  I  had  ever  known 
and  he  was  so  intolerant  of  fear  in  any  form 
that  I  determined  to  frighten  him.  In  league 
with  some  more  of  the  fellows  we  persuaded 
him  to  sleep  one  night  in  a  little  out-of-the- 
way  shanty.  As  he  would  have  to  go  through 
a  long,  lonely  wood  we  made  him  carry  a 
revolver,  though  it  was  against  his  will. 
That  evening  I  went  to  the  hut  dressed  in 
long  gray  robes  and  I  concealed  myself  in  a 
long  pine  box  in  one  corner.  About  ten 
o'clock  Jack  came  in.  He  looked  carelessly 
around  and  then  sat  down  in  the  corner  op- 
posite me  and  I  soon  saw  that  he  was  asleep. 
I  remained  where  I  was  until  about  twelve 
o'clock,  then  making  a  sound,  which  I  knew 
would  waken  Jack.  I  began  to  move  the  box 
slowly  forward  by  some  contrivance  we  had 
arranged.  Jack  was  plainly  startled.  Imag- 
ine waking  up  in  surroundings  such  as  these 
to  see  a  long  coffin-like  box  moving  slowly 
toward  you.  To  touch  on  the  tragedy  as 
lightly  as  possible  I  will  simply  say  that  I 
moved  the  box  on  and  on  and  just  as  I  came 
to  a  bright  ray  of  moonlight  I  raised  the  box 
on  end,  emerged,  then  slowly  advanced  to- 
ward Jack.  He  warned  me  again  and  again 
but  I  did  not  imagine  he  would  shoot,  in 
fact  I  had  forgotten  the  pistol,  but  there  was 
a  sudden  blinding  flash  and  I  cannot  recollect 
more,  except  that  I  now  each  night  must 
wander  along  this  gloomy  path,  between  the 
dear  old  college  and  the  scene  of  the  tragedy 
from  the  hours  of  ten  and  twelve,  tormented 
by  the  thoughts  of  Jack's  torture  that  I  know 
he  is  undergoing  in  repentance  for  that  rash 
act  for  which  he  is  by  no  means  as  much  to 
blame  as  I  myself,  who  am,  indeed,  paying 
its  penalty  also.  E.  C.  '05. 

<»      m 

Why  is  a  mummy  always  in  a  hurry  ? 
Because  he  is  pressed  for  time. 
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Editorials. 


GOOD-BYE,  Proud  World,  I'm  going 
home!"  Yes,  of  course  we  are  go- 
ing home  and  now  that  spring  is  here  we 
seem  to  feel  it  all  the  more,  in  the  air,  some- 
thing intangible  which  gives  a  restless  feel- 
ing. But  there  is  work,  good,  hard,  work, 
to  be  done  before  we  can  leave.  Some  of  us 
are  leaving  perhaps  never  to  see  Lasell 
again,  and  we  know  that  the  Seniors  who  are 
working  so  hard  to  prepare  for  commence- 
ment are  every  one  of  them  sorry  to  leave 
when  they  know  they  will  never  see  all  the 
girls  together  again.  We  wish  the  Seniors 
success  in  their  work  for  the  term  and  hope 
they  will  count  these  last  weeks  the  happiest 
of  their  life  at  Lasell. 


NO  doubt  the  most  beautiful  building  to 
be  seen  in  Washington  is  the  Con- 
gressional Library.  We  are  sure  that  the 
girls  who  have  the  illustrated  books  from 
there  would  be  willing  and  even  proud  to 
show  them  to  any  who  are  interested. 

- m      m 

MR.  Bragdon  says  that  when  he  comes 
back  to  Lasell  in  the  spring  he  can 
tell  by  looking  into  the  faces  of  his  girls  how 
much  each  one  of  them  has  grown  during 
the  year.  Don't  let  him  see  gloomy  faces, 
girls,  but  make  him  think  his  work  and  the 
work  of  those  who  have  been  with  us  has  not 
been  for  nothing.  Let  him  look  into  cheer- 
ful, happy  faces  and  let  the  brightness  and 
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feeling  of  companionship  last  throughout 
the  closing  weeks  of  this  term  so  that  every 
one  will  wish  to  see  you  back  again  next 
year — and  be  assured  that  it  is  bright  faces 
alone  that  people  will  welcome  with  a  real 
joy.  If  you  can't  see  any  improvement  in 
your  own,  try  to  make  one  for  others  and 
then  notice  how  soon  your  own  will  begin 
to  grow  brighter. 


Summer  Tour  of  Europe. 

Mr.  William  T.  Shepherd  is  now  abroad 
with  the  first  party  for  his  sixteenth  season 
of  travel.  The  second  party  will  sail  from 
Boston  to  Liverpool  by  the  steamship 
"Ivernia"  of  the  Cunard  line  on  June  16th. 
The  tour  will  be  first  class  in  every  way. 

For  itinerary  or  other  information  ad- 
dress 

G.  M.  Winslow, 
Lasell  Seminary, 
Auburndale, 

Mass. 


The  Easter  Vacation. 


THOSE  of  us  who  remained  here  at 
Lasell  during  the  Easter  vacation  were 
probably  objects  of  pity  to  those  who  went  to 
their  homes,  or  visited  friends,  or  went  on 
the  Washington  trip.  But  their  pity  was 
misplaced,  for  if  there  were  any  homesick 
ones  among  us,  we  never  knew  it, — and  we 
all  had  a  splendid  time  right  here,  and  I  am 
sure  enjoyed  every  minute  of  the  week's  va- 
cation. 

We  made  the  best  of  it  as  only  boarding- 
school  girls  know  how  to  enjoy  themselves, 
without  any  school  duties  to  worry  about, 
and  every  day  in  which  to  do  just  as  we 
pleased. 

Imagine  lying  peacefully  in  bed  and  re- 
ceiving the  faint  impression  of  a  rising  gong 
which  you  don't  have  to  mind!     And  then 


the  joy  of  getting  down  to  breakfast  at  any 
convenient  time  without  the  fear  of  being 
late  and  paying  the  penalty. 

After  breakfast  there  was  a  general  rush 
for  ticket  books  and  with  full  purses  the 
girls  would  board  the  next  train  for  Bos- 
ton, bent  upon  a  shopping  expedition. 

In  the  evening,  when  they  returned,  their 
purses  would  be  considerably  lighter  and  the 
Boston  stores  relieved  of  quite  a  little  stock. 

The  conversation  then  would  usually  be 
very  exciting  during  the  dinner,  since  the 
principal  topics  were  suits,  shirt  waists,  and 
Easter  hats. 

Sometimes  the  expeditions  into  Boston 
were  not  for  shopping,  and  then  we  would 
hear  about  "Sandow,"  or  "A  Journey  to 
Luna;"  and  we  knew  the  bill  at  Keith's  was 
"pretty  good."  And  from  the  other  plays 
we  heard  about,  we  judged  the  girls  were 
enjoying  them  while  they  could.  The  boxes 
that  came  from  home  were  very  thankfully 
received  and  "spreads"  were  held  in  great 
style.  Just  ask  the  girls  how  they  like  gin- 
ger ale! 

Easter  morning  we  found  an  Easter  greet- 
ing at  each  of  our  places  in  the  form  of  a 
beautiful  little  card.  And  besides  this  each 
one  had  a  member  of  the  Easter  barnyard, 
consisting  of  storks,  rabbits,  owls,  ducks  and 
chickens. 

A  party  of  us  went  into  Boston  to  the 
(New)  Old  South  Church  to  attend  the 
Easter  service  there.  We  were  admitted  by 
the  Members'  entrance,  through  the  kindness 
of  Dr.  Gordon,  so  did  not  have  to  wait 
with  the  crowd  at  the  other  entrance.  The 
church  was  so  well  filled  that  many  stood 
during  the  entire  service.  The  decorations 
were  very  beautiful.  The  music  and  the 
sermon  were  very  appropriate,  and  carried 
the  thought  of  the  solemn  significance  of 
Easter  day. 

One  night  Miss  Potter  invited  us  to  a 
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fudge  party.  It  is  not  very  often  that  we 
have  the  privilege  of  going  into  the  kitchen, 
so  we  enjoyed  ourselves  immensely.  San- 
ford  Wagner  was  there  to  help  us  too  and  by 
the  time  the  candy  was  ready  to  eat  the 
kitchen  ought  to  have  been  very  clean — if 
the  "water  cure"  had  taken  effect.  But  the 
candy  was  very  good,  and  the  only  trouble 
with  it  was  that  it  didn't  last  long  enough. 

The  last  day  of  vacation  came  all  too  soon, 
and  we  were  not  so  enthusiastic  over  the  re- 
turn of  our  school-mates  as  we  should  have 
been,  I  am  afraid.  It  was  not  because 
we  were  not  glad  to  see  them,  but  because 
we  knew  their  return  meant  that  we  must 
settle  down  to  work  again.  But  then  you 
know  "all  pay  and  no  work,  makes  (Jack) 
Jill  a  dull  (boy)  girl" — and  we  wouldn't  be 
dull  for  anything.  Florence  Phillips. 


California   Lasell  Notes. 

I  hear  that  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Smith,  uncle 
and  aunt  of  Ella  and  Anna  Ampt  are  in  the 
vicinity.  Also  Carrie  Steel's  father,  mother 
and  sister  were  in  Los  Angeles.  I  called 
but  must  have  had  the  wrong  number,  as  no 
one  at  the  house  knew  of  them. 

I  had  a  nice  half  day's  visit  with  Madge 
Hollenbeck  and  her  parents. 

Helen  Howes  and  Nellie  Chase  gave  me 
the  pleasure  of  an  afternoon      Delightful 

Bertha  Childs  of  Lawrence  called, — a 
good  call — with  her  friend,  Mrs.  Smith,  for- 
merly of  Lawrence,  now  of  Pasadena. 

The  principal  has  had  a  good  letter  from 
Annie  Gwinnell,  the  new  president  of  the 
New  York  Lasell  Club,  telling  of  her  brave 
life  (I  call  it  so,  she  did  not)  since  the  loss 
of  her  father  and  mother  within  a  few  hours 
time.  She  is  one  woman  in  a  thousand  and 
it  makes  me  proud  of  her.  She  and  her  in- 
valid brother  are  living  in  the  splendid  house 
Mr.  G.  built  a  year  or  two  before  his  death. 


She  and  her  brother  travel  some  and  I  hope 
to  see  them  in  Pasadena  next  winter. 

Annie  says  Frances  Casebolt  is  now  Mrs. 
Edward  Jackson  of  Newark  and  is  now 
abroad  on  her  wedding  tour.  That  she  and 
Edith  Harris  and  Grace  Tirrell,  who  was 
visiting  Edith  had  a  good  visit  together; 
and  kindly  invites  me  to  call  on  her  in  New- 
ark. 

Ella  Spalding  and  Mabel  Shields  have  no- 
tified me  of  their  presence  in  Los  Angeles 
and  I  expect  to  see  them  soon. 

I  met  on  the  street  in  Los  Angeles  the 
mothers  of  Daisy  Curtis  and  Annie  Kirk- 
wood.  Both  gave  good  accounts  of  their 
daughters. 

I  was  again  surprised  to  meet  the  two 
Enodehart  girls,  who  with  their  father  and 
mother  are  here  for  a  visit.  I  shall  call  at 
once. 

Emma  Goll  Dacy  sends  me  for  Lasell's 
album  a  quaint  and  "fetching"  portrait  of 
Miss  Marion  Adele  Dacy,  who  looks  like 
Mama  Emma,  to  my  mind.  Also  of  the 
mansion,  in  old  Colonial  style  of  the  house 
in  which  they  now  make  their  home,  and  I 
am  sure  it  is  an  attractive  one  for  Emma 
has  made  it,  and  I  saw  the  former  one. 

I  heard  Clara  Lewis  sing  "O  Rest  in  the 
Lord,"  and  the  solo  part  (with  quartette)  of 
"Consider  and  hear  me"  and  enjoyed  it  very 
much.  She  is  substituting  for  the  Alto  in 
the  Methodist  Church,  which  is  the  largest 
of  any  here,  has  the  finest  edifice  by  all  odds, 
and  the  best  mnsic.  I  just  put  in  the  last 
definitions  to  •  remind  you  that  the  M.  E. 
Church  is  the  leader  in  some  places  if  not 
in  New  England. 

Not  that  I  think  it  really  matters.  The 
more  talents  the  more  increase  is  a  fair  law. 

Mary  Thomson  Cox  has  come  to  be  pres- 
ent at  Caroline's  wedding  on  April  7.  She 
looks  well. 
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Frances  Woods  father  and  mother  called. 

Madge  Hollenbeck,  with  father  and 
mother  spent  part  of  a  day  with  us  lately. 
They  are  on  the  Grand  Tour. 

I  saw  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Taggart  of  Indianap- 
olis lately.  They  expect  Gertrude  to  come 
On  later  and  spend  the  summer  in  Califor- 
nia. 

Florence  Ryan's  father  and  mother  are 
here.  Also  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Eldredge  of 
Portsmouth,  N.  H. 

I  am  having  a  good  time  with  Ruby  Whit- 
ney. She  is  very  well  again,  but  takes  care 
yet.  I  shall  bring  some  of  her  original 
musical  compositions  when  I  come.  They 
are  good. 

The  Trip  to  Washington. 


AS  we  who  were  going  on  the  trip  to 
Washington  in  the  Easter  vacation, 
stood  by  the  little  Auburndale  station  wait- 
ing for  the  local  which  would  take  us  on  the 
first  stage  of  our  trip,  and  looked  at  the  rain 
as  it  was  pouring  down  all  around  us,  we 
thought  that  our  trip  had  begun  rather  un- 
auspiciously,  but  remembering  that  a  bad 
beginning  often  has  a  good  ending,  we 
boarded  the  train  cheerfully,  and  though 
there  were  occasional  remarks  that  we  wish- 
ed the  train  were  taking  us  home  these  were 
soon  stopped  by  a  fine  declared  upon  the 
next  one  expressing  such  a  desire.  We 
caught  the  train  at  Boston  after  having  got- 
ten into  vacation  ways  at  the  station  by  lay- 
ing in  a  supply  of  candy  for  the  ride. 

On  reaching  Fall  River  we  went  aboard 
the  "Priscilla,"  where  we  had  a  special  din- 
ner served  us.  As  it  was  raining  hard  we 
did  not  spend  much  time  on  deck  that  even- 
ing, but  got  up  early  next  morning  and 
found  the  sun   shining  brightly.  After 

breakfast  we  disembarked  at  New  York,  and 
ferried  across  to  New  Jersey  and  then  took 


the  train  for  Philadelphia,  where  we  had 
lunch  at  Wanamaker's  big  store.  Although 
this  store  made  some  homesick  for  Auburn- 
dale,  we  all  got  over  the  feeling,  and  while 
waiting  for  our  train  we  had  time  to  visit 
the  mint,  which  is  the  largest  in  the  world. 
Here  we  saw  how  the  coins  are  made  from 
the  first  stage  of  gold  or  silver  bullion  to  the 
final  weighing  and  packing.  When  we 

were  there,  there  were  between  three  and 
four  millions  of  dollars  worth  of  money  in 
the  mint.  After  visiting  Independence 
Flail  also,  we  got  on  the  train  for  Washing- 
ton, and  arrived  late  in  the  afternoon. 

I  think  one  is  first  impressed  by  the 
grandeur  of  the  beautiful  stone  buildings  of 
our  capitol,  and  then  by  its  broad,  clean 
streets,  and  by  the  beauty  of  its  many  parks 
with  their  statues  of  famous  men;  their 
fountains  and  their  beds  of  all  kinds  of  flow- 
ers. We  had  delightful  weather  for  our 
first  day  of  sight-seeing,  and  in  the  morning 
we  visited  the  Army  and  Navy  Department. 
The  man  who  showed  us  around  the  build- 
ing took  us  to  the  top,  where  we  secured  a 
beautiful  view  of  the  country  for  miles 
around.  In  looking  at  the  way  in  which 
the  city  is  laid  out,  we  could  see  how  the 
avenues  followed  the  plan  of  the  original 
architect,  in  branching  from  the  capitol 
somewhat  in  the  manner  of  the  spokes  of  a 
wheel. 

After  lunch  that  day  we  took  the  beauti- 
ful steamer  ride  down  the  Potomac  to  Mt. 
Vernon.  This  excursion,  as  a  whole, 
proved  to  be  one  of  the  most  delightful  of 
the  trip,  and  the  fact  that  it  is  delightful  is 
manifested  by  the  hundreds  of  people  who 
take  it  every  day.  That  evening  we  visited 
the  Congressional  Library,  which  is  well 
known  as  the  finest  library  in  the  United 
States,  and  perhaps  the  finest  in  the  world. 

The  weather  continued  fine,  and  we  spent 
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a  full  day  Saturday,  some  of  the  party  be- 
ing able  to  say  at  night  that  they  had  "done" 
the  Pension  Building,  the  Capitol,  the  White 
House,  the  Art'  Gallery,  Washington  Mon- 
ument, the  Post  Office  and  finally,  in  the 
evening,  the  Columbia  Theatre. 

The  Pension  building  is  where  the  grand 
inaugural  ball  is  held,  and  one  could  scarce- 
ly imagine  that  big  dingy  building  decorated 
as  beautifully  as  we  were  told  it  was  for  the 


saw,  "A  Chinese  Honeymoon"  at  the  Col- 
umbia theatre. 

Sunday  afternoon  we  took  a  long  car- 
riage drive  around  the  residence  portion  of 
the  city,  and  our  driver  pointed  out  the  dif- 
ferent legations,  the  residences  of  noted 
men  and  other  buildings  of  interest.  The 
British  legation  appeared  the  most  impres- 
sive of  the  different  legations,  perhaps,  while 
the  Chinese  legation  was  a  particularly  in- 


last  inaugural  ball.       The  system  of  taking     teresting  building,  built  somewhat  after  the 
care  of  the  documents  in  this  building  is  so      manner  of  the  Chinese  houses. 


perfect  that  an  officer  there  said  that  if  any 
document  numbering  anywhere  from  one  up 
to  the  millions  were  to  be  called  for,  it  could 
be  produced  within  ten  minutes. 

It  is  nearly  impossible  to  even  attempt  a 
description  of  the  impressiveness  of  the  Capi- 
tol, but  the  verdict  of  the  party  seerned  to  be 
that  we  all  thought  it  worthy  of  our  coun- 
try, and  we  were  proud  to  feel  a  sort  of 
ownership  in  it.  As  the  President  was  on 
a  trip  West  we  were  disappointed  in  not 
seeing  him,  but  we  were  shown  through  a 
few  rooms  in  the  White  House,  though,  per- 
haps, only  enough  to  enable  us  to  say  we 
had  been  there. 

The  Art  Gallery,  which  is  one  of  the  fin- 
est in  the  country,  was  of  great  interest, 
and  we  were  not  able  to  give  it  nearly  so 
much  time  as  we  wished  to,  though  some 
went  back  Sunday  afternoon  to  visit  it. 

By  this  time  the  weather  had  clouded  so 
we  could  not  secure  as  good  a  view  from 
the  top  of  the  monument  as  is  possible  on  a 
clear  day;  however,  we  got  a  very  good 
idea  of  the  height  of  the  monument,  and  a 
fairly  good  view  of  the  country  around.  The 
distance  to  the  ground  is  so  great  that  some 
birds  we  noticed  on  the  lawn  appeared  but 
tiny  specks  of  black  on  the  green  grass. 

The  post  office  is  a  very  fine  building  and 
proved  very  interesting.     In  the  evening  we 


Monday  morning  we  visited  the  Treasury 
building,  where  we  all  registered,  and  then 
were  shown  the  objects  of  interest  in  it. 
We  were  shown  the  great  vaults  where  the 
coin  and  notes  are  kept.  The  silver  vault 
is  the  largest,  its  dimensions  being  89  feet 
long;  51  feet  wide,  and  12  feet  high.  On 
April  1,  1903,  this  vault  contained  103,653,- 
000  standard  silver  dollars,  and  on  that  date 
the  contents  of  all  the  vaults  were  valued  at 
$1,056,837,761,55  2-3.  The  Bureau  of 
Printing  and  Engraving  was  most  interest- 
ing, and  here  we  saw  printed  the  different 
stages  of  the  United  States  stamps  and  notes 
from  a  cigar  box  label  up  to  a  $50,000  bond, 
which  is  the  highest  United  States  certi- 
ficate. The  Smithsonian  Institute  was  next 
in  order.  This  institution  was  founded  with 
a  large  gift  of  money  left  to  the  United 
States  by  James  Smithson,  an  Englishman. 
He  merely  stipulated  that  the  United  States 
was  "to  found  at  Washington,  under  the 
name  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution  an  es- 
tablishment for  the  increase  and  diffusion 
of  knowledge  among  men,"  and  the  income 
of  this  institution  has  increased  so  greatly 
that  now  over  $70,000  a  year  is  spent  in  only 
scientific  experiments  by  means  of  which  the 
attempt  is  being  made  to  keep  in  existence 
different  forms  of  vegetables  and  animal  life, 
which  are  threatened  with  extinction.  This 
is  only  one  branch  of  its  work,  and  there 
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are  others  of  great  benefit  and  advantage  to 
man,  though,  perhaps,  its  scientific  work  is 
of  the  most  importance.  We  have  all  heard 
of  the  National  Museum,  and  know  how  im- 
possible it  would  be  to  get  more  than  a 
glimpse  at  the  objects  in  the  different  de- 
partments, and  also  how  impossible  it  would 
be  to  attempt  to  describe  the  exhibits.  The 
Fish  Commission  was  well  worth  seeing,  in 
which  are  some  very  interesting  kinds  of 
fish.  After  visiting  all  these  buildings  we 
went  to  the  hotel  for  lunch,  and  after  lunch 
we  took  carriages  to  drive  to  the  Arlington 
National  cemetery  and  Gen.  Lee's  home. 

This  was  our  last  sight-seeing  in  Wash- 
ington and  the  next  morning  we  took  the 
train  for  Jersey  City,  there  ferried  across  to 
the  New  York  side  and  as  the  weather  was 
bad  we  at  once  went  on  board  the  boat  and 
though  it  was  very  rough,  we  were  out  on 
deck  much  of  the  time  and  managed  to  get  a 
great  deal  of  enjoyment  out  of  the  time 
which  we  spent  on  board.  On  reaching  Fall 
River  we  took  the  train  for  Boston  and  there 
we  got  on  one  of  the  familiar  locals  and 
arrived  at  school  early  Wednesday  morning. 

We  all  voted  this  trip  one  of  the  nicest  we 
had  ever  taken  and  all  were  very  sorry  it  was 
over,  while  most  of  us  had  already  made 
plans  to  revisit  Washington  at  the  earliest 
opportunity  offered.  E.  A.  C,  '05. 


Grammar  at  Lasell. 


A  simple  sentence  is  a  string  of  slang  so 
arranged  as  to  convey  an  idea. 

A  declarative  sentence  is  one  that  conveys 
one  thought  and  means  another. 

An  imperative  sentence  is  one  that  ex- 
presses hunger,  thirst  and  regret. 

An  interrogative  sentence  is  one  that  asks 
"why?"  and  may  be  answered  by  "Because." 

An  exclamatory  sentence  is  one  in  which 
some  one  says  Ice  Cream  (I  scream!) 


A  Tree  Tragedy. 

Down  by  the  shore  of  a  sparkling  lake 

A  fair  young  birch  tree  stood, 
Upon  the  hill  grew  a  tall  dark  pine, 

The  mightiest  of  the  wood. 
Day  and  night  the  grand  old  pine 

Looked  towards  the  fair  young  tree, 
While  the  white  birch  leaned  o'er  the  water's  edge 

Her  own   reflection  to   see. 
The  birch  tree's  arms  were  wondrous  white, 

She  waved  them  in  the  air. 
Delicate  laces  of  foliage  green 

Enhanced  her  beauty  rare. 
Becoming  to  the  dainty  birch 

Was  the  blue  of  lake  and  sky, 
The  silvery  moon  a  halo  gave, 

While  the  pine  could  only  sigh. 
What  wonder  the  old  pine  looked  and  longed, 

For  he  stood    all  alone, 
And  the  lovely  tree  beside  the  lake 

He  loved  as  his  very  own. 
One  night  a  storm  raged,  loud  and  long, 

The  black  pine  tossed  and  sighed. 
He  longed  to  protect  the  dainty  birch, 

For  her  he  would  have  died. 
At  morn  the  pine  lay  rent  and  torn, 

The  hillside   for  a  grave; 
But  the  birch  still  stands  by  the  water's  edge, 

And  bows  to  each  sparkling  wave. 


A  Cold  Plunge. 


FROM  her  earliest  infancy  her  highest 
ambition  had  been  to  be  an  actress. 
She  had  been  to  very  few  performances  and 
she  knew  absolutely  nothing  of  the  life  be- 
hind the  scenes ;  but  there  was  a  vague  be- 
wildering glamor  about  it  all  that  appealed 
to  her.  At  the  age  of  eight,  she  would  pose 
before  the  mirror  when  no  one  was  looking, 
and  her  energies  were  bent  on  cultivating 
the  "silvery  laugh"  that  was  so  fascinatingly 
unnatural  to  her  childish  ears.  Once  when 
going  on  a  short  trip  with  her  mother,  she 
had  the  good  fortune  to  be  on  the  same 
train  with  a  company  of  probably  third  rate 
celebrities,  who  talked  and  laughed  with  a 
distinctness  easily  audible  throughout  the 
car.     Once  attracted  by  her  wide-eyed  ap- 
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preciation,  the  goddess  with  the  never-to-be- 
mistaken  style  of  hair,  laughingly  spoke  to 
her,  and  from  then  on,  life  loomed  large  and 
glorious  with  a  rainbow  future  in  the  dis- 
tance. Then,  came  the  stage  where  she 
"elocuted"  in  the  Friday  afternoon  exercises 
at  school  where  the  selections  were  of  an  or- 
der calculated  to  wring  tears  out  of  the  sen- 
timental, or  fire  the  patriot's  heart  with  a 
glow  of  pride  in  his  country's  achievements. 

Next  developed  the  taste  of  private  theat- 
ricals. The  folding  doors  between  the  libra- 
ry and  dining  room  provided  the  dividing 
line  between  the  performers  and  the  specta- 
tors, and  the  productions  set  forth — copied 
from  plays  once  seen  and  with  intermittent 
promptings,  proved  her  real  ability  as  an 
actress.  All  her  friends  told  her  she  should 
go  on  the  stage,  so  her  day-dreams  now  were 
filled  with  visions  of  herself  holding  stolen 
converse  with  a  daring  Romeo,  or  as  wild- 
eyed  Ophelia,  strewing  flowers  over  imagin- 
ary graves  and  doing  the  whole  with  an 
aplomb  and  finish  that  would  dazzle  the 
world.  At  times  she  would  feel  compunc- 
tion over  the  blightings  of  Sarah  Bernhardt'-? 
career,  and  even  Duse  would  suffer.  She 
had  an  infinite  belief  in  the  "survival  of  the 
fittest"  and  knew  that  they  were  doomed. 
But  still  for  Art's  sake  she  considered  it  only 
just. 

At  last  came  the  day,  the  glorious,  the 
final  day  when  she  would  announce  herself 
to  the  world.  A  play  was  to  be  given  by  a 
dramatic  association  there,  and  they  had 
asked  her  to  take  part.  It  was  a  minor  part 
to  be  sure,  but  it  required  a  little  acting  and 
she  cheerfully  assured  the  visiting  commit- 
tee that  she  thought  she  could  do  it.  She 
was  to  enter  at  the  proper  moment,  clad  in 
loose,  flowing  robes,  and  in  a  haughty  voice 
command  the  daring  chieftain  to  "stand 
back!  she  has  found  out  the  truth  and  has 
left  you  forever.     Begone !" — then  with  an- 


other haughty  gesture  of  dismissal  she  was 
to  glide  once  more  within  the  portal  and 
leave  the  discomfited  robber  to  his  fate. 

At  the  dress  rehearsals  they  told  her  she 
either  overdid  her  part  or  else  that  it  lacked 
vim — but  naturally  realizing  that  even  the 
greatest  actresses  are  subject  to  unjust  criti- 
cism from  their  managers,  she  assured  them 
she  was  only  saving  up  for  the  grand  night 
— then  she  would  surprise  them  all.  The 
only  thing  for  them  to  do  was  to  wait,  and 
so  wait  they  did. 

The  final  evening  came.  Her  costume 
had  just  the  proper  clinging  effect  and  she 
had  carefully  studied  each  attitude  and  ges- 
ture before  the  mirror.  She  was  there  a 
good  half  hour  before  the  play  began,  in  or- 
der to  be  on  time,  and  as  she  didn't  come 
until  the  latter  part  of  the  third  act,  she  had 
a  great  deal  of  time  in  which  to  get  herself 
calmed  down  for  the  occasion.  Once  in  her 
excitement  she  wiped  off  part  of  her  make- 
up, and  guiltily  aware  of  this  unprofessional 
crime,  put  it  on  as  best  she  could.  She  made 
it  so  bright  that  she  was  forced  to  add  a  lit- 
tle rouge  to  the  other  side  to  even  up  mat- 
ters. This  gave  her  a  healthy,  blooming 
appearance  not  called  for  in  the  play,  but  as 
she  appeared  on  the  stage  at  a  crucial  mo- 
ment, people  might  think  this  vivid  coloring 
was  intended  to  represent  intense  excite- 
ment. Suddenly  her  cue  was  called  and  be- 
fore she  had  time  to  collect  her  wits  she  was 
thrust  upon  the  stage.  Over  the  villain's 
shoulder  she  saw  an  ever-rising  sea  of  faces, 
which  seemed  to  surround  and  overwhelm 
her.  It  was  the  audience]  She  had  not 
counted  on  the  audience.  At  the  dress  re- 
hearsals there  had  been  none — at  least  not 
like  this.  Would  they  approve  or  disap- 
prove?    She  wondered  if — 

"Hurry  up!"  growled  a  voice  behind  her. 

"Hurry  up,"  she  repeated  faintly,  and  then 
at   the   villain's   look  of   astonishment   she 
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realized  dimly  that  those  were  not  the  words 
she  should  have  used.  What  were  the 
words  with  which  she  was  going  to  dazzle 
the  world  ?  Oh  yes,  she  was  to  glide  swiftly 
forward — there  was  one  wild  minute  of  a 
century's  length  when  she  felt  herself  pushed 
forward — but  the  clinging  draperies  had 
done  their  work  and  she  could  not  move  her 
feet.  With  a  wild  attempt  at  haughtiness, 
amidst  frantic  clutches  at  space,  she  dropped 
in  a  confused  heap  at  the  villain's  feet — 
that  wasn't  in  the  play — but  she  resolved  to 
make  the  best  of  it.  With  a  feeble  smile 
she  piped  in  a  shrill  tone,  "Stand  back!" — 
then  remembering  her  haughtiness — "she 
hes  found  out  the  truth  and  has  left  you  for- 
ever. Begone!"  Seated  at  his  feet,  this 
was  certainly  a  very  impressive  ceremony — 
and  it  was  made  more  impressive  still  by  the 
fact  that  when  it  was  finished,  it  was  neces- 
sary for  the  villain  to  help  her  off  the  stage. 
It  didn't  require  the  shouts  of  laughter  from 
the  audience — the  would-be-impressed  audi- 
ence— to  tell  her  she  had  failed,  and  failed 
utterly. 

Of  course  it  was  a  cruel  awakening,  but 
now  if  any  too-enthusiastic  friend  says 
"Why  don't  you  recite  any  more?  You 
used  to  be  perfectly  lovely  at  it  when  you 
were  at  school,"  she  only  smiles  half-hearted- 
ly and  says  "thank  you."  There  are  some 
times  when  a  wise  one  keeps  his  own  coun- 
sel; and  she  has  decided  never  to  go  on  the 
stage. 


The  Grind   and  the  Grippe. 

I  beg,  I  threaten,  I  command, 

I  weep,  I  storm  and  I  implore, 
But  still  they  wont  grant  my  demand, 

I  gaze  on  the  wrong  side  of  the  door. 
I  hear  the   bells   ring   for   my  classes, 

I'm   "absent"   when  the  roll   is  called. 
My   tears  dim   the  brightness  of  my  glasses, 

In  gloom  upon  the  bed  I  am  installed. 
I  sigh  for  the  time  when  I  was  joyous; 

One  day  in  bed  for  me  is  quite  enough. 
What  makes  colds  and  fevers  thus  annoy  us? 

Where  did  I  get  this  horrid  cough? 


Where  Earth  Meets  Sky. 

A  LITTLE  child  is  playing  in  the  sand, 
the  bright  golden  sand  with  the  water 
close  by;  the  ocean  is  sparkling  in  the  sun- 
light with  here  and  there  a  sail,  or  a  quiet, 
peaceful  little  boat  rocking  lazily  in  the  heat. 
Farther  out  from  the  shore  larger  boats  are 
to  be  seen  disappearing  slowly,  as  it  seems 
to  the  child,  below  the  water's  edge. 

"Mamma,  where  do  the  big  boats  go  way 
off  there?" 

"They  are  going  across  the  broad  ocean 
to  visit  the  people  of  other  lands." 

And  the  child  relapses  into  thought,  for- 
getting for  a  time  everything  but  these  won- 
ders he  is  learning  day  by  day. 

The  sands  are  sparkling  in  the  sun;  the 
sails  are  resting  quietly  on  the  water.  A 
young  man  is  sitting  in  one  of  the  boats  care- 
lessly splashing  the  water  with  his  hand. 
His  eyes  are  fixed  dreamily  on  the  distant 
horizon.  He  does  not  question  now  where 
the  larger  boats  are  going  for  he  has  al- 
ready learned,  and  has  determined  to  go 
there  himself  some  day;  some  time  in  the 
dim  future,  after  this  last  hard  year  of  his 
college  work  is  over  and  he  has  earned 
enough  to  go  abroad,  and  take  with  him  per- 
haps the  girl  he — well,  just  now  it  is  the 
one  in  the  white  dress,  with  the  pretty  eyes, 
the  favorite  at  the  party  the  night  before, 
who  had  preferred  him  to  all  the  rest,  and 
had  promised  to  ro  boating  with  him  that 
afternoon.     Yes,  she  shall  be  the  one. 

The  scene  has  changed.  Again  we  see 
the  blue  expanse  of  water  stretching  out  be- 
fore us  and  the  sails  dotting  its  surface  here 
and  there;  but  instead  of  standing  quietly  on 
the  sand  as  before,  we  are  jostled  and  pushed 
by  a  surging  crowd,  a  crowd  of  passengers 
for  the  out-bound  steamer.  The  last  bell 
has  rung  and  the  plank  has  been  pulled  in. 
The  powerful  engines  begin  to  pound  and 
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roar  and  a  blue  streak  of  water  widens  be- 
tween us  and  the  side  of  the  steamer.  A 
man  slowly  removes  his  hat  and  stands  with 
folded  arms,  watching  the  vessel  gradually 
gaining  speed,  watching  with  keen  eyes 
whose  eagerness  is  scarcely  concealed  bv  a 
cynical  smile.  He  stands  there  with  the  soft 
breeze  blowing  on  his  bared  head,  regardless 
of  the  crowd  hurrying  by  him,  until  his  eyes 
are  aching  from  trying  to  follow  the  white 
speck  on  the  dazzling  waters  with  its  dark 
line  of  smoke  against  the  sky  until  it  be- 
comes a  part  of  the  clouds  themselves.  He 
turns  to  find  the  wharf  almost  deserted  and 
the  noonday  sun  hotter  than  before.  He 
slowly  replaces  his  hat,  then,  pulling  him- 
self together  with  a  jerk,  starts  off  at  a 
brisk  pace  to  his  interrupted  business. 

Asrain  we  are  back  on  the  shore  and  see 
the  shining  sand  with  the  calm  blue  water  be- 
yond. An  old  man  is  sitting  near  the  wa- 
ter's edge  in  the  shadow  of  a  rock,  an  old 
man  with  white  hair  and  a  face  expressing 
peace  and  quiet.  He  is  dreamily  watch- 
ing the  sails  glide  by;  and  gradually  his 
dreams  take  shape.  He  sees  his  own  office 
in  a  busy  part  of  the  metropolis,  his  own 
desk  and  chair  occupied  by  another 
and  younger  man,  very  like  him  in  figure 
and  feature,  but  with  heavy  brown  hair  in- 
stead of  the  white.  He  sees  his  big  packing 
houses  with  the  men  busy  at  work.  He  idly 
fingers  the  silken  ribbon,  bright  with  insig- 
nia across  his  breast  and  remembers  well 
that  day  in  London  when  it  was  presented  to 
him  at  the  brilliant  court.  His  thoughts 
travel  back  through  the  busy  years  of  his 
life,  until  they  rest  for  a  time  in  the  dear  old 
college  grounds;  then  on  the  fashionable  ho- 
tel at  the  seashore  where  he  danced,  boated, 
and  walked  with  her  in  the  white  dress.  His 
life  had  not  been  lonely  but — yes,  there  had 
been  something  lacking.     His  dreaming  is 


suddenly  interrupted.  Where  has  he  heard 
that  question  before?  Perhaps  it  is  still 
lurking  in  his  own  heart  after  all  these 
years.  It  is  the  voice  of  a  little  child  playing 
in  the  sand  near  by :  "Mamma,  where  do 
the  big  boats  go  way  off  there?" 

Jennie  A.  Hamilton. 


Sights  of  Seniors,  still  remind  us, 
That  when  time  enough  goes  round ; 
If  we  just  keep  on  a  digging, 
We  may  wear  a  cap  and  gown. 


Flowers  as  Companions. 

Why  does  not  every  one,  who  can  afford 
it.  have  a  geranium  in  his  window,  or  some 
other  flower?  It  is  very  cheap,  in  fact,  its 
cheapness  is  next  to  nothing,  if  you  raise  it 
from  a  seed,  besides  it  is  something  beauti- 
ful and  an  enjoyable  companion.  It  sweet- 
ens the  air,  rejoices  the  eye,  links  you  with 
nature  and  is  something  to  love.  And  if  it 
cannot  love  you  in  return  it  cannot  hate  you, 
even  though  you  do  neglect  it;  but,  living 
as  it  does  purely  to  do  you  good  and  afford 
pleasure,  how  can  you  neglect  it  ? 

But  if  you  should  choose  a  geranium  for 
a  companion  let  me  persuade  you  to  choose 
a  scarlet  one  and  not  one  of  the  numerous 
varieties  of  red  and  white  or  pink,  which  are 
not  half  as  beautiful  as  the  original  gera- 
nium. We  all  know  what  the  painters  call 
"pure  colors"  are  preferable  to  mixed  ones, 
for  the  reason  which  Nature  herself  has  giv- 
en us  when  she  painted  the  sky  one  color 
and  made  the  red  rose  queen  of  flowers. 

Variations  in  flowers  are  like  variations  in 
music,  often  beautiful  as  such,  but  always 
inferior  to  the  theme  on  which  they  are 
founded.  This  rule  also  holds  good  in  beds 
of  flowers,  for  if  we  observe  carefully,  how 
much  more  beautiful  and  effective  they  are 
when  of  one  color.  Contrast  is  a  good  thing 
but  we  must  observe  the  laws  of  harmonious 
contrast,  and  unless  we  have  enough  space 
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to  secure  these,  it  is  better  to  be  content  with 
unity  and  simplicity,  which  are  always  to  be 
had.  I  once  saw  a  little  garden  wall  com- 
pletely covered  with  nasturtiums,  and  felt 
how  much  more  beautiful  they  were  than  if 
anything  had  been  mixed  with  them,  as  the 
leaves  and  the  light  and  shade  offered 
enough  variety. 

Everything  about  the  geranium  expresses 
beauty  even  to  its  name,  which  cannot  be  said 
of  all  flowers.  In  pronouncing  the  words 
roses,  tulips  and  lilies,  we  see  the  things 
themselves  and  seem  to  taste  all  their  beauty 
and  sweetness.  It  is  a  pity  that  all  flowers 
and  fruits,  except  those  with  good  names, 
could  not  be  passed  in  review  before  some- 
body with  a  genius  for  christening,  and  so 
have  new  names  given  them,  worthy  of  their 
creation. 

For  an  instant  let  us  consider  what  a 
growing  plant  is,  in  the  room  of  an  invalid. 
How  much  pleasure  it  affords  the  patient,  to 
watch  it  grow  day  by  day.  How  the  leaf 
gradually  unfolds  its  little  graceful  head, 
then  another  and  another  appears,  then  the 
main  stem  rises  and  brings  forth  more,  then 
one  of  them  gives  indications  of  astonishing 
novelty,  a  bud;  at  last  the  beautiful  bud  un- 
folds like  the  leaf  and  brings  forth  the 
bright  and  gorgeous  flower. 

If  watching  the  progress  of  plants  does 
not  please  one,  he  should  certainly  try  not 
only  to  look  for,  but  to  find  the  great  pleas- 
ure which  Nature  has  given  us  in  plants  and 
flowers.  E.  S. 


My  Ideal   Man. 

With  apologies  to   the  author. 
My  ideal  man  is  a  man  of  moods. 

My  moods  of  course  I  mean. 
I  sometimes  love  a  country  lad, 

And   then   again   a  king. 
He  must  be  tall ;  he  must  be  straight, 

And  truth  to  tell,  most  fair, 
With  sunlight  in  his  manly  smile, 

As  well  upon  his  hair. 


He  must  be  smart  and  dashing,  too, 

And  drive  his  trap  with  vim ; 
At  table  he  must  carve  with  grace, 

And  be  quite  in  the  swim. 
A  goodly  fellow  he  must  be; 

Whom  I  can  trust  most  true. 
And  then  I  only  ask  in  life 

A  comrade  when  I'm  blue. 

He  mustn't  be  too  short,  but  tall, 

Not  very  fat  nor  lean. 
Athletic  he  must  always  be 

With   a   slightly   haughty   mein. 
I  could  not  love  a  naughty  man, 

With  arrogance  and  pride. 
Whose  only  thought  was  of  himself, 

And    no    one    else   beside. 

And  he  mustn't  think  that  in  this  world 

Of  wickedness  and  sin, 
All  the  angels  were  sent  out 
And  he  the  one  left  in. 

He  must  indulge  my  slightest  whim, 
Nor  old  maid's   freedom   blight. 

Sweet  smiles  must  greet  me  at  the  door 
How  ever  late  at  night. 

It  isn't  much  for  which  I  ask. 

In  fact  I  think  it's  small, 
And  last,  but  most  he  must  not  flirt; 

I  must  be  all  in  all. 


J.  B. 


The  Sun  and  the  Moon. 


THE  third  lecture  of  a  very  interesting 
course  given  by  Prof.  Brookes,  on  As- 
tronomy, was  about  the  far  distant  sun  and 
its  pale  sister,  the  moon. 

We  are  inclined  to  regard  the  sun  as  a 
satellite  of  the  earth,  while  in  reality  our 
earth  is  only  one  of  the  planets  that  revolve 
around  the  sun,  the  center  of  our  solar  sys- 
tem. Around  the  sun  revolves  first  Mer- 
cury, then  Venus,  the  Earth,  Mars,  Jupiter 
with  kis  five  moons,  Saturn  with  his  illumin- 
ous  rings,  Uranus  and  Neptune. 

The  earth  is  at  such  a  great  distance  from 
the  sun  that  we  do  not  appreciate  its  size  or 
great  heat.  If  the  Pilgrims  had  started  for 
America  from  the  sun,  they  would  have  just 
arrived.  A  ball  shot  from  a  cannon  would 
not  reach  the  sun  for  thirteen  years. 

When  looked  at  through  a  high  power 
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telescope  the  sun  has  an  irregular  appearance 
and  looks  as  if  rice  grains  were  scattered 
over  it.  This  is  caused  by  the  elevations 
and  depression  on  the  surface.  Sweeping 
over  and  around  the  sun  are  terrific  gigantic 
storms  and  tornados  and  often  there  are  tre- 
mendous explosions,  that  throw  matter  for 
thousands  of  miles.  Sometimes  this  matter 
is  thrown  beyond  the  attraction  of  the  sun 
and  falls  in  space  and  forms  nebula.  When 
the  explosion,  caused  by  gases  coming  from 
the  center,  has  passed  off  there  is  left  in  the 
crust  of  the  sun  a  very  large  opening  which 
shows  the  dark  interior  of  the  sun.  These 
holes  are  so  large  that  many  worlds  could  be 
put  in  them.  When  sun  spots  are  noticed, 
astronomers  know  there  will  be  a  magnetic 
disturbance  and  anamora. 

If  one  could  build  a  tower  of  ice  two  and 
one-half  miles  square,  reaching  to  the  sun, 
the  heat  of  the  sun  concentrated  on  it  would 
melt  this  tower  in  one  minute.  All  heat, 
light,  and  consequently  all  life  comes  from 
the  sun.  For  this  reason  it  is  well  that  the 
earth  is  at  such  a  great  distance  from  the 
sun,  for  if  we  were  nearer  our  verdant,  earth 
would  be  parched  and  seared. 

If  eight  hundred  thousand  full  moons 
were  shining  at  the  same  time  with  the  sun, 
they  would  not  be  noticed. 

That  wonderful  instrument,  the  spectre- 
scope,  shows  us  that  on  the  sun  are  found  all 
metals  and  gases  that  are  found  on  the 
earth,  and  in  one  instance  a  metal  was  found 
on  the  sun,  and  then  afterwards  discovered 
on  the  earth. 

Extending  from  the  surface  of  the  sun  are 
colossal  mountains  of  gaseous  fumes,  and 
vapors  heaped  up  for  thousands  of  miles 
and  constantly  changing,  presenting  through 
the  telescope  most  marvelous  appearances. 

There  are  other  suns  many  times  larger 
than  ours  that  cause  it  to  move  in  an  orbit, 
surrounded  by  its  planets.      The  sun  is  mov- 


ing toward  the  constellation  Hercules,  and 
it  is  this  movement  of  the  sun  that  gives  us 
every  few  centuries  a  new  star  for  a  polar 
star. 

As  the  earth  moves  around  its  center,  the 
sun,  so  the  moon  moves  in  its  orbit  about 
the  earth.  When  the  moon  comes  between 
the  earth  and  the  sun  we  have  an  eclipse. 
This  would  occur  regularly  were  it  not  for 
the  inclination  of  the  axis  of  the  earth. 

The  moon  is  attracted  by  the  gravitation 
of  the  earth  from  which  it  is  a  descendant, 
having  been  thrown  off  when  the  earth  was 
yet  in  a  nebulous  state.  The  moon  has 
neither  moisture  nor  atmosphere,  hence  there 
is  no  life  as  we  know  it  on  the  moon.  The 
telescope  shows  deep  depressions  that  at 
some  time  were  seas.  These  are  always 
the  same,  and  have  been  named. 

The  moon  shines  by  reflected  light  from 
the  sun,  this,  together  with  the  revolving 
about  the  earth,  gives  us  the  different  phases 
of  the  moon. 

Space,  the  indefinite,  is  filled  with  count- 
less systems  of  planets  like  the  solar,  and  all 
these  are  held  in  their  places,  and  are  les- 
sened or  increased  by  the  will  that  is  over 
and  about  all.  A.  L.  G. 


— On  the  evening  of  March  28,  the  Glee 
Club  of  Lasell  Seminary  gave  a  most  enjoy- 
able concert  in  the  gymnasium.  The  stage 
was  very  prettily  decorated  with  evergreen 
on  a  white  curtain,  which  made  a  beautiful 
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background  for  the  light  gowns  of  the  young 
ladies.  The  numbers  rendered  by  the  Glee 
Club  were  greatly  appreciated  and  heartily 
applauded  by  an  enthusiastic  audience.  The 
soloists  were  unusually  fine,  and  the  read- 
ings given  by  Miss  Armstrong  captivated  the 
audience. 

Before  the  concert  a  lunch  was  served  to 
the  young  ladies  of  the  school  and  their 
guests.  A  most  enjoyable  reception  was 
held  in  the  tastefully  decorated  recitation 
rooms.  There  were  Yale,  Harvard  and 
Cornell  rooms,  and  also  a  very  attractive 
oriental  room  which  seemed  to  be  a  great  fa- 
vorite with  the  guests. 

The  musical  program  was  as  follows : 

Hail,  Old  Lasell,  W.  G.  Harris 

(Words  by  Clara  M.Austin.) 

Reading, 

Miss  Armstrong. 

(a)  Summer  Days,  Frans  Abt 

(b)  In  the  Garden,  Robert  Schumann 

(c)  My  Lady  Chlo,  D.  Clough-Leighter 

Solo, 

Miss   Hayden. 

(a)  Wiegenlied,  /•  L-  Frank 

(b)  Give  a  Cheer  for  Old  Lasell, 

Music  from  Wesleyan  Song  Book. 

Solos  by  Misses  Parcher  and  Vail. 

Part  II. 

(a)  Spinning  Song,  Hugo  Jiingst 

(b)  Forget-Me-Not,  Th.  Giese 

Solo, 

Miss  Spitz. 

(a)  Song  Memories,  Karl  P.  Harrington 

Solo  by  Miss  Hellman. 

(b)  Intermezzo.       Love's  Dream, 

Alphonz  Czibulka 
Trio  by  Misses  E.  Clarke,  Sawyer,  R.  Clark. 

Reading, 

Miss  Armstrong. 
Alma  Mater,  Words  by  Evelyn  Bates 

—On  Sunday  evening,  the  29th  of  March, 
the  Christian  Endeavor  Meeting  was  led  by 
Miss  Chisholm  from  the  Deaconess  Home  in 
Boston.  The  service  was  a  most  enjoyable 
one.  Miss  Chisholm  adding  to  it  a  great  deal 
by  favoring  us  with  some  beautiful  solos. 
The  evening  was  one  never  to  be  forgotten 


by  all  who  attended  the  meeting,  and  we  all 
appreciated  the  privilege  in  having  Miss 
Chisholm  with  us,  and  hope  we  may  be 
favored  again. 

—Sunday  evening,  April  5th,  Mrs.  Rug- 
gles  gave  a  Sacred  Song  Recital,  assisted  by 
her  little  daughter,  who  sang  two  or  three 
songs  very  sweetly.  The  following  pro- 
gram was  given. 

Sacred  Songs. 
There  is  an   Hour  of  Hallowed  Rest, 

Chenery 
A  Voice  That  Bids  Me  Come,  Hartwell-J ones 

There  is  a  Green  Hill  Far  Away,  Gounod 

Heaven's  Hope,  Horatio  W.  Parker 

O  Rest  of  Rests,  A.  Rotoli 

D11  Bist  Die  Ruh  Schubert 

Angels  Ever   Bright   and   Fair,  Handel 

Margaret  Ruggles. 
Lullabies. 

Father's   Lullaby,  \ 

Hush   Thee,   My   Babie,       J 

Baloo,   My  Dear,  Sara 

Cradle   Song, 

*Tryste  Noel,  Margaret  Ruthven  Lang 

Gae  to   Sleep,  Grace  Mayhew 

The  Recital  was  enjoyed  very  much,  as  all 
her  Recitals  are.  Every  one  was  delighted 
to  be  able  to  hear  her  again  this  year. 

— Saturday  evening,  April  6th,  the  Easter 
concert  given  by  the  music  pupils  was  great- 
ly enjoyed  by  all.  The  following  program 
was  rendered : 


Henschel 

Oliphant 
Brahms 


Pianoforte. 


Song. 


Spring  Dawn   Caprice, 
Miss  Maud  Hooper. 
Song  of  May, 

Miss  Parcher. 
Violin.     Mazurka, 

Miss  Biddle 
Pianofort.     Seranade  Badine, 

Miss  Meta  Buehner. 
Charmante   Marguerita, 

Miss  Mallory. 
Gondolieri,  Op.  25,  No.  2, 

Miss  R.  Clark. 
Damon, 

Miss  Leavitt.. 
Valse  Arabesque, 

Miss  Stearns. 
Fresh   Life, 

Miss  M.  Afwell. 


Song. 

Piano. 

Song. 

Piano. 

Piano. 


Mason 

Lang 

Hermann 

Gabriel  Marie 

Old   French 

Nevin 

Stange 

Lack 

Spindler 
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Song.     Counsels  to  Nina,  Weckerlin 

Miss  Maud  Hooper. 
Organ,     (a)   Meditation 

(b)   Sortie,  Dunham 

Miss  Nellie  Nutt. 
Piano.     Etude  de  Style,  Raznna 

Miss  Harrison. 
Song.     Madrigal,  Victor  Harris 

Miss  Forrest. 
Pianoforte.       To   Spring,  Grieg 

Miss  George. 
Song.     I'm   wearin'  awa,  Foote 

Miss  Beno. 
Violin,  Ensemble,     (a)   Valse  Gracieuse, 

S.  E.  Goldstein 
(b)   Adagio   Religioso, 

Rehfeld 
Misses  Biddle,  Hughes,  E.  Harber,  Bolles,  Blackstock 
Accompanists. 
Organ,  Miss  Nutt;  Piano,  Miss  Bone. 

After  the  program  Mr.  Goldstein  favored 

us  with  a  couple  of  violin  solos,  which  were 

heartily  appreciated. 


Bible  Reception. 


MISS  Packard's  Bible  class  gave  a  recep- 
tion and  exhibition  in  the  gymnas- 
ium, Thursday,  April  second,  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  three,  from  four  to  five-thirty. 
Tables  were  placed  around  the  room,  on 
which  were  arranged  the  work  that  the  pu- 
pils had  done  during  the  term.  This  con- 
sisted of  scrap  books  illustrating  certain  sub- 
jects. Such  as  "The  Marys  of  the  Bible," 
"The  Prophets,"  "Christ's  Journeys,"  and 
"The  Childhood  of  Christ."  The  books 
were  made  of  pictures  and  Bible  verses  re- 
ferring to  the  subject.  They  were  all 
worked  out  in  entirely  original  ways.  The 
work  was  so  interesting  that  one  of  the  visi- 
tors, who  was  a  Sunday-school  teacher, 
wished  to  borrow  some  of  them  to  show  his 
pupils. 

There  was  also  a  table  containing  objects 
which  are  mentioned  in  the  Bible.  A  lamp, 
illustrated  the  verse,  "Their  word  is  a  lamp 
unto  my  feet,  and  a  light  unto  my  path." 


The  house  built  upon  the  sands  was  repre- 
sented by  a  toy  house  placed  upon  a  plate  of 
sand,  and  the  house  upon  the  rock  was  sug- 
gested in  similar  manner.  Instead  of  giv- 
ing the  quotation,  there  were  cards  with  the 
references  on  them,  and  the  guests  were  to 
think  of  the  verses  referred  to. 

Bible  time  refreshments  were  served,  con- 
sisting of  olives,  leaven-bread,  and  honey 
with  whipped  cream;  water  was  served  from 
Rebecca's  well.  The  "Heavenly  Song"  was 
sung  by  one  of  the  members  of  the  class. 
Each  visitor  carried  away  a  souvenir  card. 
The  reception  showed  how  hard  the  pupils 
had  worked  during  the  term,  and  was  an 
event  to  be  remembered  with  happiness. 


Comets  and  Meteors. 


THE  last  and  most  interesting  of  Prof. 
Brooke's  lectures  was  on  the  subject 
of  Comets  and  Meteors,  to  which  he  has  paid 
special  attention  and  devoted  much  study. 
He  illustrated  his  talk  by  stereopticon  views, 
but  instead  of  the  customary  stationary 
pictures,  he  introduced  a  comparatively  new 
kind  of  picture  in  which  the  comets  were 
made  to  move,  showing  their  natural  course 
thro'  the  sky.  This  made  the  path  and  mo- 
tion of  the  comets  much  plainer,  and  be- 
sides it  made  a  very  beautiful  picture. 

In  ancient  times  the  superstitious  marked 
them  as  an  omen  of  ill,  for  they  often 
came  just  before  or  at  the  time  of  some  ter- 
rible event.  One  appeared  at  the  time  of 
Caesar's  death,  and  was  supposed  to  have 
carried  away  his  soul.  The  superstition  in 
regard  to  them  does  not  seem  to  have  dis- 
appeared even  yet,  for  a  comet  was  seen  in 
1858,  which  is  thought  to  have  foreshadowed 
the  War  of  the  Rebellion.  Another  ap- 
peared just  before  the  late  war  with  China. 

Comets  have  three  parts;  the  head,  nu- 
cleus, which  is  the  brightest  part,  and  the 
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tail.  This  tail  is  several  millions  of  miles 
in  length.  A  comet  seen  in  1843  nad  a  tail 
2,000,000  miles  in  length.  Sometimes  in 
place  of  just  one  tail,  there  are  anywhere 
from  two  to  three  or  four  seen  branching  out 
from  the  head.  In  1744  a  comet  appeared 
which  had  six  tails,  but  this  is  very  unusual. 
The  tail  always  points  from  the  sun  and  is 
pushed  in  front  of  the  head ;  all  comets,  how- 
ever, do  not  have  tails.  Some  are  just 
masses  of  nucleus  moving  in  space. 

A  most  wonderful  comet  was  discovered 
by  Prof.  Brookes  which  had  four  parts.  One 
of  these  parts  is  said  to  have  formed  the 
fifth  satelite  of  Jupiter. 

Comets  are  not  discovered  by  accident,  but 
by  long  and  patient  search.  When  an  as- 
tronomer discovers  one,  he  immediately  tele- 
graphs to  Harvard  College,  which  is  the 
center  of  astronomical  information.  The 
news  is  recorded  there,  and  then  sent  to  Ger- 
many. In  this  way  the  astronomer  gets  the 
credit  for  discovering  the  comet,  and  the 
news  is  spread  all  over  the  world  in  a  very 
short  time. 

Meteors  are  very  much  like  comets  in  ap- 
pearance, and  really  are  the  remains  of  com- 
ets, and  travel  in  the  same  orbit.  The  sub- 
stance of  which  they  are  formed  is  either 
metallic  or  stony.  Lately  organic  forms 
have  been  found  in  them,  and  even  diamonds 
and  gold.  Often  they  fall  to  earth  and  are 
called  "shooting  stars;"  other  times  they  pass 
off  into  space  or  are  burned  up. 

Many  people  ask  what  would  happen  if 
a  comet  should  strike  the  earth.  There  is 
absolutely  no  danger  from  that  source,  as  the 
earth  passed  thro'  a  comet  not  many  years 
ago,  and  it  was  merely  as  if  passing  thro'  a 
dense  mist. 

Prof.  Brooke,  by  diligent  search,  has  ac- 
quired many  valuable  medals  and  rewards. 
He  imparts  his  knowledge  in  a  most  inter- 
esting way,  and,  indeed,  has  awakened  in 
every  one  of  us  an  interest  in  astronomy. 


The  short  week's  vacation's  over,  and  school  once 

more  begun, 
But  each  mind  is  filled  with  memories  of  the  hap- 
piness and  fun. 
Every  tongue  is  flying  swiftly;  every  face  is  full  of 

light; 
All  are  telling  of  some  party  or  a  dance  on  such  a 

night. 
Every  one   is   talking,   talking,    no  one  ever  thinks  to 

rest; 
And  the  Washington  party  can  talk  equal  to  the  best. 
They  all  tell  such  wondrous  stories — some  would  al- 
most fishy  seem, 
Yet  we  s'pose  they  really  happened,  and  are  not  an 

idle  dream. 
They    have    said,    that    in    that    city,    everything    is 

Springlike  quite. 
Fruit  trees,  lilacs,  all  are  blooming  and  the  sun  most 

warm  and  bright. 
And  they  tell — we  must  believe  it,  to  tell  fibs  they 

would  not  dare — 
They  saw  "Roosevelt  and     his  pony,"  the  first  night 

that  they  were  there. 
But  about  this  merry  party,  there  are  rumors,  strange 

afloat, — 
That  they  didn't  all  enjoy  their  first  night  upon  the 

boat; 
That  they  went  about  the  city  in  a  happy,  care-free 

way, 
And  considered  it  unheard-of  to  get  lost  or  go  astray; 
How  they'd  been  within  the  city  one  whole  day  and 

may  be  more, 
Before  one  within  the  party  had  found  out  a  candy 

store. 
The  "Congregational  Library"   was  among  the  first 

things  seen. 
At  its  beauties  they  stood  speechless  with  an  admira- 
tion keen ; 
They  visited  the  Opera  House,  but  did  not  go  there 

twice, 
The   majority   preferred   to   rest,    as    was   of   course 

"most  wise." 
Some  one  we've  heard  went  out  one  night  to  visit 

National   Park, 

But  if  they  did,  'tis  evident,  they  keep  the  subject 
dark. 

The  party   found   where  e'er   they  went — no  matter 

where  they'd  turn, 
By  asking  questions,  they  quite  oft  found  something 

new  to  learn. 
So  when  they  went  to  Arlington,  the  home  of  Robert 

Lee, 
One  seeing  "Mizpah"  on  a  tomb  inquired,  "Who  was 

he?" 
Before  returning  home,  they  say,  that  two  had  gained 

such  fame 
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•The  conductor  came   into  the  car  and   called  them 

both  by  name ; 
But  though   he  cried   "Elizabeth,"   his   call   was  not 

obeyed. 
In   place   of   changing   cars,   they   both    just    simply 

smiled  and  stayed. 


PERSONALS. 


— Mr.  Shepherd  and  his  first  party  sailed 
last  Saturday,  the  nth,  from  New  York  for 
Gibralta  and  Italy  on  the  North  German 
Lloyd  S.  S.,  "Princess  Irene."  Among 
those  with  him  was  our  Grace  Washburn's 
mother  and  sister.  The  sister  expects  to 
enter  Lasell  next  fall  and  will  be  welcomed 
for  Grace's  sake,  heartily.  Mr.  Shepherd 
expects  to  meet  the  June  party  with  Dr. 
Winslow  in  Liverpool  on  June  24th,  for  the 
Summer  trip. 

— We  are  glad  to  have  in  our  possession  a 
splendid  picture  of  Harriet  Joy  Martin  and 
her  two  children.  In  the  centre  is  Llarriet 
and  on  the  right  is  a  bright,  fine  looking  lad 
— Joy  Delos,  and  on  the  left  a  dear  little 
girl — Helen  Theresa.  Mr.  Martin  was  here 
last  fall  and  the  picture  came  soon  after  his 
visit,  but  through  an  oversight  failed  to  be 
mentioned  in  the  Leaves.  He  was  much 
pleased  with  the  school  and  with  the  Lasell 
yell.  Harriet  says,  "I  was  glad  to  have  him 
visit  the  place  where  I  was  so  happy  for  a 
year  of  my  life.  I  wish  I  could  have  gone 
with  him  and  have  seen  Lasell  again  and 
heard  the  "new  girls"  call  me  an  "old  girl." 
We  wish  she  might  have,  too. 


— In  January,  Edith  Gale  joined  her  sister, 
Mrs.  N.  W.  Harris,  and  will  spend  some 
months  in  Lugano,  Switzerland,  that  beauti- 
ful little  monastic  town  on  Lake  Como. 
Those  going  with  Mr.  Shepherd's  party  to 
Europe  this  summer  will  hope  to  meet  her. 
She  will  be  glad  to  hear  from  her  old  school- 
mates in  care  of  Dr.  Grippeling,  Lugano, 
Switzerland. 

— Ella  Wilson  is  to  be  married  to  Mr  Paul 
Comstock  of  Richmond,  Indiana,  on  April 
29th. 

— Helene  Weidenmayer  is  to  be  married 
to  Mr.  Lewis  Kleikans  of  Newark,  New  Jer- 
sey, on  April  28th. 

— Miss  Jennie  Rich,  '94,  wants  to  be  re- 
membered to  all  her  friends  at  Lasell.  She 
is  a  successful  teacher,  the  principal  of  a  Pri- 
mary School  at  Auburn,  Me.  She  is  much 
interested  in  Lasell's  prosperity  and  appre- 
ciates more  and  more  the  benefit  she  derived 
from  her  three  years  here. 

— Katherine  White,  an  old  Lasellia,  whose 
father  is  now  Governor  of  West  Virginia, 
was  chosen  to  christen  the  new  S.  S.  West 
Virginia. 

— We  have  been  very  fortunate  in  having 
Prof.  Brooks,  an  eminent  astronomer,  give 
us  stereopticon  lectures  on  our  own  and 
other  planets  and  suns.  We  have  learned 
the  relative  positions  of  the  different  planets 
and  their  suns  and  also  many  interesting 
things  about  the  different  constellations  of 
the  heavens. 

— For  the  first  time  in  a  number  of  years, 
Saratoga  Springs  will  have  a  representative 
at  the  Naval  Academy  at  Annapolis.  This 
distinction  belongs  to  William  Hodgman,  the 
son  of  Commissioner  and  Mrs.  John  E. 
Hodgman  (our  Mary  Adams.)  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Hodgman  must  feel  proud  of  such  a 
son. 

/  — Katherine   White,    1900,    daughter   of 
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Gov.  Albert  White  of  W.  Va.,  christened  the 
armored  cruiser,  West  Virginia,  when 
launched  at  Newport  News,  April  18th./ 
Katherine  was  assisted  as  sponsor  by  her 
sisters,  Misses  Grace  and  Ethel  White,  and 
by  Miss  Wilson,  the  daughter  of  Ex-Gov. 
Wilson  of  West  Virginia. 

— Caroline  Thomson,  of  Crawfordsville, 
Indiana,  was  married  April  7,  '03,  at  the 
home  of  her  brother  in  Pasadena,  Cal.,  to 
Charles  Barclay  Moore.  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Moore  will  be  at  home  to  friends  at  1203 
No.  Tejon  St.,  Colorado  Springs,  Colorado, 
where  she  hopes  to  see  Lasell  folks  as  they 
pass  through.  As  before  noted  in  Leaves, 
Caroline  and  her  sister  Mary  Thomson, 
Mrs.  Cox,  have  passed  the  winter  in  Cali- 
fornia, and  is  married  there  so  as  to  have 
Mary  present.     Blessings  attend  her! 


CMMGES 


Marriages. 

— Mary  Houghton  to  Dr.  Roy  T.  Will, 
Thursday  evening,  April  sixteenth,  at  Red 
Oak,  Iowa.  After  June  1,  811  Reed  St., 
Red  Oak,  Iowa. 

— Georgiana  Lord  to  John  Henry  Cush- 
man,  Saturday,  April  4,  Irvington-on-the- 
Hudson,  N.  Y. 

— Charlotte  Havergal  Strongman  to  Ben- 
nett Chappie,  on  Thursday,  March  31,  at 
1248  Dean  St.,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 

— Elizabeth  Pennell  Sanborn  to  Charles 
A.  Robinson,  March  10,  at  Portland,  Me. 
Their  future  home  is  to  be  at  Pleasantville, 
N.  Y. 


Deaths. 

— The  death  of  James  A.  Eads,  father 
of  our  Clara  Eads,  occurred  recently  in  Los 
Angeles,  Cal.  The  end  was  not  unexpected. 
Mr.  Eads'  wife  and  Clara,  who  accompanied 
him  to  California  last  fall,  were  with  him  at 
the  time  of  his  death.  The  bereaved  family 
have  our  sincere  sympathy. 


We  are  pleased  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  the  following  exchanges :  Oak,  Lily  and 
Ivy,  Milford,  Mass.;  The  Tattler,  Nashua, 
N.  H.;  The  Tiltonian,  Tilton,  N.  H.;  The 
Ohio  Wesleyan  Transcript,  Delaware,  O. ; 
The  Sepiard,  Providence,  R.  I.;  The  Uni- 
versity Beacon,  Boston,  Mass.;  The  Bozv- 
doin  Quill,  Brunswick,  Me.;  University 
School  Record,  Cleveland,  O. ;  The  Poly- 
technic, Troy,  N.  Y.;  The  Student's  Re- 
view, Northampton,  Mass.;  The  Distaff, 
Boston,  Mass. ;  The  Racquet,  Portland,  Me. ; 
The  Iris,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  The  Latin  and 
High  School  Review,  Cambridge,  Mass.; 
The  Fence,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  Central 
College,  Lexington,  Mo. ;  Wesleyan  Literary 
Monthly,  Middletown,  Conn.;  The  Oracle, 
Auburn,  Me.;  Dean  Megaphone,  Franklin, 
Mass. ;  The  Mount  Holyoke,  South  Hadley, 
Mass. ;  The  Cricket,  Belmont,  Cal. ;  Harvard 
Lampoon,  Cambridge,  Mass.;  The  Adel- 
phian,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  The  Classic, 
Orange  City,  Iowa;  The  Radiator,  Somer- 
ville,  Mass. 

The  X,  Green  Valley,  Oregon,  is  very 
small  and  though  it  says,  "Life  is  short;  only 
four  letters  in;  three-quarters  of  it  is  a  'lie,' 
and  half  of  it  is  an  'if,'  "  this  paper  seems  to 
be  very  enterprising. 

The  Lampoon  is  cleverly  written  but  it  re- 
sembles "Judges  Library." 

The  items  in  the  Radiator  are  well  ar- 
ranged and  the  pictures  add  to  its  interest. 

The  Adclphian  has  a  prize  competition  of 
short  stories,  some  of  which  are  very  inter- 


esting. 


The  Wesleyan  Literary  Monthly  would 
be  more  improved  if  it  contained  more  school 
notes. 
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Slang.— Thoughts  of  Lasell  Girls. 


President — Edith  Ebersole. 

Vice  President — Bertha  Manchester. 

Secretary — Lois  Thomas. 

Treasurer — Edna  Sawyer. 

Ushers — Elizabeth  Beno,  Barbara  Vail. 

Executive     Committee — Lena     Armstrong, 

Emily  Brookfield,  Fannie  Brookfield. 
Music  Committee — Miriam  Nelson,  Lillian 

Case. 
Critic — Frances  Leavitt. 


President — Marie  Biddle. 
Vice  President — Agnes  Wright. 
Secretary — Gladys  Patterson. 
Business  Manager — Katherine  Jenckes. 
Critic — Joel  Lapowski. 
Executive  Committee — Grace  Fuller,    Flor- 
ence Smith,  Corinne  Richter. 
Guards — Meta  Buehner,  Theodora  Close. 


DELTA. 


President — Agnes  Drake. 
Vice  President — Jessica  Haviland. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer — Ray  Spitz. 
Executive  Committee — Edith  Harber,  Em- 
ma Bone,  Margarita  Buehner. 
Sentinels — Lucia  Parcher,  Ethel  Hook. 

m      m 

It  is  better  to  worry  from  night  to  morn- 
ing than  from  morning  to  night.  J.  A.  H. 


SLANG  is  a  label  on  a  person  which  says 
to  the  world :  "I  am  poor,  I  have  no 
words  that  I  can  use.  I  am  looking  for  the 
cheapest  there  are."  One  does  not  realize 
how  the  use  of  slang  obstructs  his  vision  of 
the  beauty  of  language  like  a  fog,  allowing 
only  a  dim  clouded  view  of  the  beautiful 
mountains  above  the  low  valley. 

The  best  way  is  to  drop  slang  altogether 
and  mend  our  ways  as  soon  as  possible  so 
that  some  day,  if  we  have  the  chance,  we 
can  give  to  the  world  something  better, 
something  higher  than  common  slang — the 
slang  of  the  youngster  calling,  ''Extra!  all 
about  the  Strike,"  or  of  the  school  girl  who 
"adores"  military  men  and  chocolates. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  much  worse 
for  a  girl  to  use  slang  than  for  a  boy.  I 
think  one  always  expects  a  girl  to  be  more 
exact  and  refined  in  her  language. 

Slang  is  a  good  index  to  character.  It 
gives  us  at  once  the  idea  that  the  person  who 
uses  it  is  careless  and  thoughtless,  and  has 
very  little  respect  for  himself  or  those  around 
him.  It  also  points  out  a  weak  and  incapable 
character. 

If  a  person  of  ordinary  education  uses 
slang  the  hearer  has  a  right  to  believe  that 
he  is  easily  influenced  and  excitable  and  im- 
moderate.    It  shows  that  the  user  has  bad 

taste. 

The  very  best  remedy  for  using  slang  is 

to  increase  the  vocabulary  and  then  to  keep 
a  faithful  guard  over  one's  tongue  until  a 
pure  way  of  speaking  becomes  a  second  na- 
ture. 

I  aimed  this  year  to  increase  my  vocabu- 
lary and  discovered  that  the  first  and  most 
important  was  to  supply  better  and  purer 
English  in  place  of  the  slang  expressions  that 
I  used.  I  began  my  new  plan  by  supplying 
synonyms  for  most  common     expressions 
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which  had  become  such  a  part  of  my  natural 
conversation  that  I  hardly  realized  they  were 
not  pure  English. 

Many  consider  slang  an  attraction  to  one's 
personality  and  until  the  fact  is  realized  that 
it  is  ruining  the  power  of  conversation,  no 
means  of  improvement  can  be  found. 


Between  the  light  and  the  darkness 
As  the  light  is  beginning  to  lower, 
Comes  a  time  on  a  Monday  evening 
Well  known  as  the  calling  hour. 

You   hear   from   the   front  hall  sounding, 
The  ring  of  a  tiny  bell, 
The  sound  of  a  door  that  is  opened, 
And  the  callers  enter  Lasell. 

From  the  chapel  you  see  in  the  lamplight 
Entering  the  broad  hall  door; 
Men  of  all  kinds  and  descriptions, 
A  half  a  score  or  more. 

Cards  given,  and  then  a  silence, 
And  you  know,  that  according  to  rule, 
The  office  girl's  seeking  young  ladies 
From  end  to  end  of  the  school. 

A  swish  of  skirts  on  the  stairway, 
Hurrying  feet  in  the  hall, 
Prove  that  one  young  lady's 
Responded  to  the  call. 

A   moment  they   spend  in  greeting; 
A  moment  devote  to  small  talk; 
Then  appear  once  more  in  the  hallway, 
And  down  to  the  parlor  walk. 

And  there  they  will  spend  the  evening; 
That  is,  'til  the  nine  o'clock  bell, 
For  callers  must  always  leave  early, 
When  visiting  at  Lasell. 


When  the  winter  winds  are  piercing  chill ; 
Their  cheeks  bright  red,  and  voices  mute, 
With  slipping  feet,  girls  tread  the  hill, 
Each  ladened  with  her  bag  of  fruit? 


Dr.  GEORGE  A.  BATES, 

TAYLOR  BLOCK,  AUBURNDALE. 

DENTI5T. 

Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday  A.  M.     Other  timet 
by  special  appointment. 


NEW  DEPARTMENT 
FOR  LADIES  AND  MISSES 


Street  Costurpes,  Evening  Wraps 

5treet  Coats  and  SKirts 
Driving  Coats,  Golf  or  Outing  5uits 

THESE  GARMENTS  to  be  strictly  tailor  made 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  CRAPSON,  who  under- 
stands thoroughly  the  proper  styles  and  up-to-date 
ideas.  It  will  be  in  connection  with  our  Shirt  Waist 
Department,  which  we  feel  is  sufficient  guarantee  to 
extend  to  you  an  invitation  to  call  and  see  the  New 
Spring  Styles.    Our  New  Jlodels  Are  Ready. 

Both  Departments    Will    Be  Under   MRS.  TRAFTON'S 
Care,  as    Ugual. 


NOYE5  BR05 

WaslpiostoD  &n<l  5urtjnjer  Sts.,  Boston,  U.  S-  J\- 

ROCKWELL  &  CHURCHILL 
Printeks 


39  Arch  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 


School    Annuals,    Announcements,   Catalogues. 


Printers  of  Lasell   Catalogue. 


PLEASE  FORWARD  GOODS  BY 

JOHNSON  &  KEYES  EXPRESS  CO. 

AUBURNDALE  AND  BOSTON  EXPRESS. 

Officei :    34  Court  Square,  77  Kingston,  105  Arch  Streets. 


MARY  D.  DOLLIVER 

Hygienic  Treatment  of    the  Head   and    Face. 

(Gillespie  Method.) 

Houre,  9  to  5.  99  Central  St.,  Auburndale. 
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Editorials. 

HOW  delightful  we  find  nature  now  in 
her  new  spring  awakening!  How 
can  any  one  live  these  bright  sunny  days 
without  feeling  in  his  soul  the  silent  voice 
of  her  presence,  and  her  hidden  promise  for 


season.       May  I  gird  myself  to  be  a  hunter 
of  the  beautiful  that  naught  escape  me." 


Lasell  European  Trip. 

I  heartily  recommend  Mr.  Winslow's  plan 

the  bright  future?      A  man  who  gives  him-  of  a  Lasell  European  party  this  summer,  and 

self  up  for  a  time  to  communion  with  nat-  believe  it  would  be  the  making  of  some  of 

ure,  and  allows  the  all-pervading  influence  the  pupils,  both  past  and  present,   if  they 

to  fill  his  very  being,  comes  out  a  higher,  could  have  the  stimulus  of  a  trip  like  this, 
better  man   for  such  communion;   nothing         The  special  advantage  of  Mr.  Winslow's 

makes  him  so  fully  appreciate  his  blessings  plan    is    that    he    joins    his    party    to    Mr. 

as  the  losing  of  himself  in  a  higher  power.  Shepherd's.       Mr.  Shepherd  is  responsible 

If    any    are    dissatisfied    and    filled    with  for  all  the  mechanism  of  the  party,  leaving 

longings  which  he  knows  are  vain,  let  him  Mr.    Winslow    entirely    free    in    time    and 

say    and    feel    with    our    friend    Thoreau :  strength  to  devote  himself  to  the  members 

"May   my  melody   not  be   wanting  to  the  of  his  own  particular  party — to  help  them 
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to  see  more  things,  and  to  understand  bet- 
ter what  they  do  see. 

I  know  this  to  be  a  great  gain  for  the 
young  people  thus  helped,  for  I  did  the  same 
thing  myself  for  many  summers,  and  the 
testimony  to  the  unusual  advantages  of  the 
method  were  unequivocal.  In  no  other  way 
is  there  a  possibility  of  so  much,  and  so  in- 
telligent help  in  the  sight-seeing  of  a  sum- 
mer which  may  turn  the  current  of  a  child's 
whole  intellectual  life.  Many  parents  have 
told  me  that  the  Lasell  European  parties 
became  turning  points  from  which  their 
children's  growth  was  very  marked. 

C.  C.  Bragdon. 


I  have  heard  from  Hillman  and  he  says  he 
enjoys  his  work  at  Lasell,  and  that  the  girls 
are  doing  finely." 


The  following  are  extracts  from  a  letter 
of  Lieutenant  C.  H.  Ranlett  stationed  at 
Bethel  Military  Academy,  Va.  to  Mr.  Brag- 
don: 

"I  have  prospered  very  well  here,  and  my 
wife,  who  you  know  was  threatened  with 
lung  trouble  when  we  were  married,  seems 
perfectly  well.  We  are  "horse-back  In- 
dians" down  here;  in  the  saddle  for  hours 
every  day.  I  have  a  fine  cadet  cavalry  troop 
which  is  my  particular  pride  and  pet. 

I  enjoy  teaching  very  much,  in  fact  I 
think  I  have  a  natural  bent  for  it.  My 
classes  this  year  have  covered  a  great  variety 
of  subjects.  My  own  regular  classes  have 
been  in  mathematics,  Calculus,  Descriptive 
and  Analytical  Geometry,  higher  Algebra, 
besides  one  class  each  in  French  and  Spanish, 
but  owing  to  the  protracted  illness  of  two  of 
the  other  teachers  I  have  also  carried  for 
the  past  three  months  a  class  in  Natural 
Philosophy  and  one  in  mechanical  drawing. 
They  have  just  offered  to  me  the  position  of 
resident  superintendent  here  for  next  year 
and  I  presume  I  will  remain  here  unless  the 
Michigan  Military  Academy  people,  who 
have  recently  written  me,  bid  higher  for  my 
services  there  as  commandant. 


(With  apologies  from  the  Editor  of  the 
March  "Leaves"  in  which  this  article  should 
have  appeared.) 

February  22nd,  1903. 
Editor  Lasell  Leaves — 

I  met  Prof.  Bragdon  the  other  evening  at 
the  Hotel  Maryland,  and  promised  him  I 
would  write  what  Lasell  news  I  knew. 
With  my  family  I  have  been  visiting  my 
sister,Mrs.  Frederick  Harrington,  nee  Clara 
Eddy,  in  La  Canaea,  Sonora,  Mexico,  a  typi- 
cal mining  town  of  old  Mexico.  I  wonder 
if  the  Leaves  knows  that  Mrs.  Frank 
Shearer,  nee  Lottie  Eddy,  has  a  second 
baby,  a  boy,  born  last  May.  Mrs.  William 
Rosenbury,  nee  Mary  Miller,  another  old 
Bay  City  girl,  has  moved  to  Detroit,  Mich. 
She  has  a  dear  little  girl  about  three  years 
old.  Louise  Whitney,  another  girl  from 
Bay  City,  is  spending  the  winter  in  Cali- 
fornia, at  present  she  is  at  Santa  Catalina, 
where  I  expect  to  see  her  soon.  Ada 
Barker,  still  another  Bay  City  girl,  is  home 
this  winter,  having  spent  last  winter  abroad. 
On  my  way  West  I  visited  Flora  Gardner  at 
Evanston,  and  met  several  old  Lasell  girls, 
though  they  were  girls  I  had  not  known  at 
school. 

Last  summer  Marie  McDonald  visited 
me  for  a  few  weeks,  and  the  spring  be- 
fore I  had  spent  with  her.  Perhaps  some 
of  this  is  old  news  to  the  Leaves,  but  you 
can  use  what  you  wish. 

Sincerely, 

Lasell,  '9i-'92.  Ella  M.   Eddy. 

Strange  Talk. 

Some  of  the  expressions  of  the  West  still 
have  power  to  surprise  me. 

The  other  day,  in  a  sermon  in  one  of  the 
best  churches  in  Pasadena,  the  preacher,  a 
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recent  importation,  by  the  way,  from  Ohio, 
said,  "Now  my  friends,"  (he  had  been 
speaking  of  the  influences  which  crowd 
around  a  young  man  to  help  him  to  begin  a 
Christian  life)  "now  my  friends,  these  good 
influences  have  all  got  in  their  work,  and 
you  are  up  against  it — you  are  up  against  it. 
What  will  be  the  verdict  if  you  turn  them 
all  down?" — which  I  considered  was  rath- 
er figurative  for  pulpit  language. 

At  the  station,  the  porter  said,  "I  wish 
there  was  going  to  be  a  sleeper  on  this 
train."  "Why,"  I  said,  "this  train  never 
gets  a  sleeper  before  it  reaches  Barstow." 
"Yes,"  he  said,  "but  there  is  a  lady  going 
to  the  Canon  that  is  kicking  all  the  plaster 
off  because  she  bought  a  sleeper  ticket,  and 
there  isn't  any  sleeper  going.  I  wish  there 
was  one." 

Across  the  aisle  one  man  said  to  another, 
"Is  that  Old  Baldy  or  Gray  Back?"  The 
other  answered,  "Now  you  have  got  me  a 
guessin.'  " 

The  sleeping  car  conductor,  when  I  asked 
him  how  it  was  that  we  were  an  hour  late, 
said,  "I  don't  know,  we  couldn't  cut  the 
mustard,"   (i.  e.,  make  the  time). 

But  such  talk  is  not  confined  to  the  West. 
It  was  in  Boston  I  heard  a  man  say :  "I 
aint  got  no  kick  comin'  " — and  a  Lasell  Sen- 
ior who  said,  "It  is  awfully  pretty." 

I  don't  hear  anything  worse  in  the  "wild 
and  wooly."  C.  C.  B. 


The  Michigan  Christian  Advocate  says : 
"Professor  Coe,  of  the  Northwestern  Uni- 
versity, gives  a  summary  of  results  derived 
from  2,000  replies  to  the  question,  'When 
were  you  converted?'  Fifty  per  cent,  or 
1,000  replied:  'Between  16  and  18  years  of 
age.'  Fourteen  per  cent  were  converted 
between  13  and  15  years  of  age,  and  17  per 
cent  between  19  and  20.       In  the  period  be- 


tween 25  and  30  the  per  cent  had  fallen  to  1 
and  a  fraction." 

"The  world  needs  more  good  wives  and 
more  good  mothers.  Man's  greed,  in  hir- 
ing women  to  work  in  stores  and  offices  be- 
cause they  will  work  more  cheaply  than 
men,  is  delaying  ideal  social  conditions  and 
diverting  women  from  their  true  purpose  in 
life.  Women  cannot  be  blamed,  usually, 
for  accepting  any  honorable  work  that  they 
can  do.  As  a  rule,  they  have  no  alterna- 
tive."— Today. 


Puerto  Rico. 


PUERTO  RICO  is  the  smallest  as  well 
as  the  richest  of  the  West  Indian 
group.  It  is  very  mountainous,  and  has 
many  rivers;  its  shores  are  washed  by  the 
Atlantic  waters.  The  climate  is  mild,  the 
temperature  never  being  below  seventy-five 
degrees,  and  seldom  above  ninety. 

The  people  are  very  hospitable  and  polite. 
If  one  calls  at  a  friend's  and  expresses  his 
admiration  for  anything  he  sees,  immediate- 
ly he  is  told  that  it  is  at  his  disposal.  Their 
customs  are  singular  to  a  foreigner.  For 
example,  if  a  young  lady  has  a  gentleman 
caller,  the  whole  family  sit  around  and 
listen.  If  he  wishes  to  propose  he  has  to 
do  so  before  all  present. 

The  houses  are  built,  as  a  rule,  with  ma- 
son work  foundations;  sometimes  the  first 
floor  is  also  made  of  mason  work.  The 
second  floor  is  made  of  wood  so  as  to  pre- 
vent the  house  from  cracking  in  time  of 
earthquakes.  A  house  built  in  this  man- 
ner will  rock,  but  never  fall.  The  first 
floor  is  used  as  a  carriage  house  and  harness 
room.  Anybody  of  any  position  would 
scorn  the  idea  of  living  on  the  first  floor. 

As  one  enters  the  house,  he  finds  himself 
in  a  large  hall  or  court.  The  floor  is  eith- 
er of  brick  or  marble;   the  walls  are  painted, 
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and  plants  are  artistically  arranged  on  eith- 
er side.  On  continuing  his  way  upstairs 
one  finds  himself  in  what  is  called  an  "Ante 
Sala,"  or  ante  drawing  room.  This  is 
furnished  with  rocking  chairs,  tables, 
couches,  and  settees;  plants  and  flowers 
reign  in  profusion.  Beyond  this  is  "La 
Sala"  arranged  much  on  the  same  plan,  only 
that  it  has  a  piano,  and  more  elaborate  fur- 
niture. In  this  room  there  are  sometimes 
ten  or  fifteen  doors,  all  of  which  are  draped 
with  lace  curtains. 

In  their  bedrooms  the  ladies  display  their 
taste  by  decorating  their  beds,  sometimes 
with  two  hundred  yards  of  ribbon  and  lace. 
The  doors  are  left  open  so  that  visitors  may 
look  in.  The  dining-room  is  much  like 
that  of  many  countries.  Over  the  centre  of 
the  dining  table  a  large  fan  is  suspended, 
which  during  meal  hours  is  kept  moving  by 
a  negro. 

The  hours  for  visiting  are  from  nine  p. 
m.,  until  the  next  morning,  as  people  do 
not  think  of  retiring  until  two  o'clock  in 
the  morning. 

Dancing  is  the  favorite  pastime.  Dances 
begin  at  nine,  and  end  at  daybreak.  The 
ball  room  is  decorated  according  to  the 
kind  of  dance  it  is.  If  it  is  a  Franternity 
dance  the  room  is  decorated  with  the  colors 
of  the  Fraternity. 

They  have  only  two  meals  a  day,  break- 
fast at  half  past  eleven,  and  dinner  at  eight. 
At  six  in  the  morning  a  cup  of  black  coffee 
is  brought  to  the  room  by  a  servant.  After 
breakfast  every  one  who  can,  takes  a  siesta, 
which  lasts  until  three  in  the  afternoon. 
The  ladies  then  get  up  and  begin  their  even- 
ing toilets,  a  task  which  takes  from  two  to 
three  hours.  In  the  evening  if  there  are  no 
visitors,  a  walk  on  the  plaza  is  taken,  which 
consists  of  walking  round  and  round  a 
square  in  which  there  are  plants.     Sunday 


evening  is  the  best  night  to  go,  as  there  is 
music. 

While  walking,  one  may  hear  such  re- 
marks as  these,  "How  beautiful  you  are!" 
or  "How  like  a  saint  you  look!" 

This  is  the  way  they  have  of  showing 
their  appreciation  of  one's  charms. 

Horseback  riding  is  the  best  way  to  see 
the  country.  While  riding  along  a  moun- 
tain path,  one  may  see  a  washerwoman 
kneeling  before  her  tub,  using  an  iron 
spoon  to  scrape  out  the  stains  and  dirt;  in 
many  cases  she  takes  the  cloth  along  with 
the  dirt  and  stains. 

Puerto  Rico  is  the  land  of  sunshine  and 
leisure;  and  one  who  has  once  been  there 
can  never  forget  the  beautiful  scenery  or  the 
kindness  of  its  inhabitants. 

M.  C.  W. 


The  Story  of  a  Haunted  House. 


'0 


NE  afternoon  as  we  were  walk- 
ing through  the  country  near  Au- 
burndale  we  came  to  the  entrance  of  an  es- 
tate which  seemed  in  some  strange  way  to 
compell  us  to  go  inside.  As  soon  as  we 
passed  between  the  huge  stones  at  the  end  of 
the  driveway  we  felt  ourselves  to  be  in  a  dif- 
ferent world.  Something  mysterious  and 
subtle  seemed  to  prevade  the  atmosphere, 
and  with  one  accord  we  hushed  our  voices 
and  strolled  along  towards  a  large  stone 
house  which  stood  at  the  turn  of  the  drive- 
way. As  we  drew  nearer,  the  place  was 
seen  to  be  entirely  unoccupied.  Impelled 
by  some  irresistable  force  we  walked  along 
and  mounting  the  steps  looked  inside  the 
panes  of  dusty  glass  to  the  still  more  dark 
and  dusty  interior.  What  we  saw  was  a 
gloomy  hallway  with  cold,  grey  walls,  and  a 
few  neglected  pictures  and  ornaments  about. 
At  the  near  end  of  the  hall  we  could  see  a 
stairway  of  heavy  oak,  and  suddenly  there 
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flashed  through  our  minds  the  remembrance 
of  all  the  old  ghost  stories  we  had  heard 
when  in  the  dead  of  night  some  man  or  wo- 
man who  could  not  find  rest  in  the  grave 
would  come  gliding  down  just  such  a  stair- 
way, clothed  in  a  long,  floating  grey  mantle, 
and  half  hidden  in  a  shimmering  silvery 
haze.  We  could  almost  imagine  such  a 
scene  in  this  place,  and  as  quickly  as  possi- 
ble, left  the  window. 

Set  farther  back  on  the  grounds  was  a 
smaller  house  which  appeared  to  be  occupied. 
As  we  passed  we  saw  an  old,  old  woman  sit- 
ting on  the  tiny  porch.  She  was  very  wrink- 
led and  grey,  and  could  not  have  been  less 
than  ninety  years  old,  but  we  knew  she  must 
be  acquainted  with  the  story  of  this  house, 
and  we  asked  her  if  we  might  sit  down  and 
rest  a  moment.  We  soon  got  her  to  talking, 
and  finally  we  asked  her  if  she  would  not  tell 
us  the  story  of  the  house.  She  was  rather 
dubious  at  first,  but  finally  she  led  us  a  short 
distance  away  and  pointed  to  a  little  summer 
house,  which  was  built  out  over  the  Charles, 
and  she  said  that  there  was  where  the  event 
occurred  which  ruined  the  happiness  of  one 
of  the  wealthiest  families  in  the  locality. 
Before  she  started  her  story  we  asked  her  to 
take  us  down  to  the  summer  house  and  tell 
it  down  there.  She  finally  consented,  and 
we  helped  her  down,  then  eagerly  prepared 
to  listen. 

The  sky  had  become  cloudy  and  the  water 
rippling  below  us  looked  dark  and  sinister, 
while  the  distant  rumbling  of  thunder  added 
to  the  already  weird  impression  we  had  felt 
ever  since  we  came  on  the  grounds.  Slow- 
ly and  impressively  she  told  us  the  story,  and 
I  shall  try  to  tell  it  to  you,  though  I  wish  I 
could  picture  her  queer,  intense  manner  as 
she  talked  to  us. 

"When  I  was  only  a  young  girl,"  she  be- 
gan, and  helping  my  mother  in  the  kitchen  of 


the  old  mansion,  our  mistress  told  us  one 
day  to  prepare  for  a  ball  the  next  week, 
which  was  to  be  in  honor  of  her  young 
daughter's  betrothal  to  a  wealthy  country 
man  living  not  far  from  the  home.  It 

had  long  been  the  plan  of  the  parents  to 
marry  their  daughter  to  this  man,  though 
she  herself  had  put  it  off  as  long  as  possi- 
ble, but  now  she  seemed  to  have  accepted 
the  inevitable.  My  heart  ached  for  her, 
for  I  knew  she  did  not  love  this  man,  and 
did  love  the  adopted  son  of  a  neighbor, 
whom  she  had  known  since  childhood. 
These  young  people  had  always  loved  each 
other,  but  her  parents  would  not  hear  of 
their  marriage  because  he  was  by  no  means 
wealthy,  and  wealth  meant  a  great  deal  to 
the  family  at  that  time,  as  their  affairs  were 
in  a  bad  state.  Time  went  on,  and  the  poor 
girl  helped  in  the  preparations  as  cheerfully 
as  she  could.  When  the  evening  of  the 
party  came  the  house  was  lighted  brilliantly, 
and  thronged  with  guests,  among  whom 
was  the  man  the  daughter  of  the  house  real- 
ly loved.  She  longed  for  at  least  one 
more  of  the  old  time  happy  walks,  so  when 
the  dancing  began,  as  I  sat  in  the  window  of 
my  little  room  that  overlooked  the  Charles, 
I  saw  her  and  her  lover  slip  away  from 
the  rest  and  wander  down  along  the  path 
out  in  the  direction  of  the  summer  house. 
Perhaps  I  fell  asleep,  some  say  I  must  have, 
but  I  tell  you  that  just  as  surely  as  I  see 
you  now,  I  saw  all  that  those  two  did  that 
night,  though  the  view  from  my  window 
does  not  face  the  summer  house.  Per- 
haps my  love  and  pity  were  so  great  that 
I  was  given  second  sight.  They  sat  down 
in  the  pretty,  little  place,  never  saying  a 
word.  The  moon,  though  half  obscured, 
shone  strangely  down  upon  the  water  be- 
low them,  and  as  they  sat  there  the  beauty 
and  mystery  of  the  scene  overpowered 
them.          Suddenly  they  realized  the  bar- 
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renness  of  the  life  that  must  be  before  them, 
and  the  horror  of  it  could  not  be  borne. 
Taking  her  hand  in  both  of  his  he  asked 
her  if  she  was  brave  enough  to  die  now, 
for  that  would  be  much  easier  than  a  living 
death.  Looking  him  straight  in  the  eyes 
she  said,  "Yes,"  and  then  tying  a  handker- 
chief lightly  over  her  eyes  he  led  her  to  the 
end  of  the  pier  and  without  looking  at  the 
dark,  ugly  water  below,  he  jumped  and 
carried  her  with  him.  Next  morning  they 
found  them,  and  from  that  time  on  the  house 
has  never  been  occupied.  Often  when  I 
sit  alone  in  my  little  house  I  see  dim  lights 
and  dim  forms  in  that  gloomy  place;  then 
I  see  two  shadowy  forms  pass  through  the 
door  and  down  the  path  to  the  summer 
house,  and  if  I  listen  intently  enough  I  hear 
a  faint,  ominous  plash,  and  I  know  that 
once  again  the  two  young  people  are  pass- 
ing through  the  experience  of  that  terrible 
night,  but  it  does  not  horrify  me  now  be- 
cause at  last  I  know  that,  awful  as  it  was,  it 
was  their  only  way  to  happiness." 

E.  A.  C,  '05. 


Poets  and  their  Love  for  Nature. 


' i  I N  one  of  those  celestial  days  when  heav- 
I  en  and  earth  meet  and  adorn  each 
other,  it  seems  a  poverty  that  we  can  only 
spend  it  once ;  we  wish  for  a  thousand  heads, 
a  thousand  bodies,  that  we  might  celebrate 
its  immense  beauty  in  many  ways  and 
places." 

These  are  the  kind  of  days  that  are  appre- 
ciated above  all  others  by  our  lovers  of  nat- 
ure— the  poets.  As  Ruskin  says,  "all  great 
art  is  the  expression  of  man's  delight  in  the 
work  of  God." 

A  true  poet  is  not  a  mere  artist  living  for 
art;  he  is  a  man  among  his  fellow  men  with 
a  heart  that  beats  in  sympathy  with  theirs,  a 
heart  not  different  from  theirs,  only  larger, 


more  open,  more  sensitive,  more  intense. 
He  does  not  feel  differently  from  other  men, 
but  he  feels  more.  It  is  one  large  part  of 
the  poet's  vocation  to  be  a  witness  of  the 
beauty  that  is  in  the  world  around  him  and 
in  human  life.  For  instance,  take  Words- 
worth, who  was  gifted  with  a  soul  and  eye 
for  nature  which  enabled  him  in  her  pres- 
ence to  feel  a  vivid  and  sensitive  delight, 
which  it  has  been  given  to  few  men  to  feel. 
He  saw  nature  with  a  freshness  as  of  the 
morning,  with  a  sensibility  of  the  soul  that 
was  like  a  new  inspiration,  and  not  only  saw 
but  so  expressed  it,  making  others  feel  some 
occasional  touch  of  the  rapture  in  her  pres- 
ence with  which  he  himself  was  visited.  He 
did  not  attempt  to  describe  rural  objects  as 
they  are  in  themselves,  but  rather  as  they  af- 
fect human  hearts.  Wordsworth  looked  up- 
on nature  as  a  "living  presence,"  because  she 
had  done  so  much  to  restore  him  from  deep 
mental  dejection. 

"Come  forth  into  the  light  of  things ; 
Let  Nature  be  your  teacher." 

Also    from    Thanatopsis,    we    have    the 

thought, 

"To  him  who  in  the  love  of  Nature  holds 
Communion   with   her  visible   forms,   she  speaks 
a  various  language." 

Perhaps  you  admire  Wordsworth,  and 
Chaucer,  but  where  did  they  get  their  in- 
spiration and  the  materials  which  they 
wrought  into  beauty  ?  Not  mainly  by  study 
of  books,  not  by  placing  before  themselves 
literary  models,  but  by  going  straight  to  the 
true  sources  of  all  poetry,  by  knowing  and 
loving  nature,  by  acquaintance  with  their 
own  heart.  Nature  forms  one  of  the  larg- 
est elements  in  modern  poetry,  and  one 
which  when  genuine  and  not  exaggerated, 
adds  to  poetry  a  new  charm,  because  it  re- 
veals a  real  truth  as  to  the  relation  of  Nature 
and  the  human  soul. 
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— On  April  23,  the  Juniors,  as  well  as  the 
whole  school  were  very  much  surprised  to 
find  the  Seniors  seated  at  their  own  table  for 
the  remainder  of  the  year.  As  usual 
the  Juniors  expected  the  Seniors  to 
march  down  to  dinner  after  the  rest  were 
seated,  so  they  had  hidden  themselves 
up  stairs  and  in  imitation  of  cap  and  gown, 
donned  bandana  handkerchiefs  and  raglans 
in  order  to  follow  the  Seniors  down  to  din- 
ner. The  dining  room  was  quiet  and  every 
one  was  waiting  to  see  who  would  fill  the 
seats  at  the  vacant  table,  when  down  stairs 
came  the  stately  Juniors  with  long  and  sober 
faces.  Indeed  the  Juniors  did  get  cheered. 
When  dinner  was  over  amid  the  applause  of 
the  others,  the  Seniors  left  the  dining  room 
followed  by  the  Juniors.  When  the  rest  of 
the  girls  came  up  they  saw  the  Seniors  in  the 
"Crow's  Nest"  and  the  Juniors  on  the 
Bench.  The  Juniors  held  a  mysterious 
meeting  and  departed.  Next  we  saw  them 
up  in  the  "Look  Out."  Many  interesting 
songs  and  yells  were  given  by  both  Seniors 
and  Juniors,  but  when  the  Seniors  came  out 
with — 

"My  evening  star,   I   wonder  who  you  are? 
Set  up  so  high,  like  a  diamond  in  the  sky, 
No  matter  what  I  do  do,  I  can't  get  up  to  you 
So  come  down  to  me  my  evening  star." 

it  certainly  deserved  the  cheer  it  received. 

— Mr.  Bragdon  pleasantly  surprised  us  by 
arriving  in  Auburndale  on  April  24.  As  he 
drove  up  to  the  building  he  was  cheered  by 


Co.  B,  who  were  on  the  lawn  drilling.  In 
the  evening  he  heard  music  outside  the  build- 
ing. Who  was  it  making  this  music  ?  Why 
it  was  the  girls  of  Lasell  serenading  the  ar- 
rival of  Mr.  Bragdon  with  the  prettiest  se- 
lection of  songs  that  Miss  Bates  could  se- 
lect for  them. 

— On  the  evening  of  April  25,  the  Tufts 
Glee  and  Mandolin  Club  gave  a  concert  in 
Gymnasium  Hall  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Lasellia  Club.  After  the  musical  program 
they  were  served  with  refreshments  in  the 
dining  room. 

— Monday  the  27th  brought  forth  the 
news  that  for  the  first  time  this  year  the 
Canoe  Club,  including  its  new  members,  were 
to  go  out  on  the  river. 

— Every  one  was  much  pleased  with  the 
flowers  that  Mr.  Bragdon  kindly  gave  to 
each  girl  at  dinner  on  April  27th. 

— As  I  came  down  the  hall  and  saw  a 
crowd  of  girls  in  front  of  the  bulletin  board, 
I  stopped  to  see  what  interested  them  to 
such  an  extent.  In  front  of  me  hung  a 
large  poster  telling  me  that  on  May  2,  in 
Mrs.  Wagner's  home,  the  Missionary  So- 
ciety would  give  a  benefit  entertainment.  All 
the  girls  came  and  they  certainly  couldn't 
have  improved  their  time  in  any  better  way 
that  night  than  to  be  entertained  by  what  the 
industrious  girls  had  accomplished  for  our 
amusement.  In  the  dining  room  we  were 
served  with  frappe  at  one  table  and  at  an- 
other we  could  buy  sandwiches  and  pickles 
done  up  neatly  in  a  paper  napkin.  In  an- 
other room,  some  pretty  girls  of  the  school 
sold  candy,  peanuts  and  popcorn.  Yes,  in- 
deed we  were  able  to  go  to  a  jeweler,  the 
manicurer,  boot-black  and  photographer,  be- 
side enjoying  ourselves  with  a  grab-bag. 
The  most  pleasant  feature  of  the  evening  was 
given  by  some  of  the  most  talented  girls  of 
the  school.     Here  we  enjoyed  ourselves  by 
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seeing  "The  Florodora  Sextette,"  "A  Horn 
Pipe  Dance,"  "Two  Noted  Comedians," 
"Solo  by  Calve,"  "The  Return  of  an  Old 
Lasell  Girl"  and  "A  Duet  from  the  Geisha 
Girl."  About  $40  was  cleared ;  $25  of  which 
has  already  been  voted  on  by  the  school  to  be 
expended  by  Miss  Isabelle  Blaskstock  in  her 
work  among  the  Hindus  next  year. 

— Friday  afternoon  (May  Day)  the  Mas- 
quersjentertained  the  members  of  the  school 
in  the  Gymnasium  with  a  children's  party. 
It  was  a  most  charming  affair  and  enjoyed 
by  the  girls  in  the  guise  of  children  arrayed 
in  the  daintiest  frocks.  During  the  after- 
noon, the  Masquers  gave  a  children's  enter- 
tainment, which  was  a  great  success.  All 
were  kept  in  great  expectation  as  to  who 
would  be  the  favored  one  to  be  crowned  as 
Queen  of  May  and  more  enthusiasm  could 
not  have  been  expressed  than  when  the 
crown  was  placed  upon  the  head  of  Miss 
Lena  Armstrong,  one  of  our  honored  Sen- 
iors. At  five  thirty,  luncheon  was  served  as 
a  picnic  in  the  lecture  room  and  the  girls  all 
departed  feeling  that  they  had  been  royally 
entertained. 

— Are  any  of  the  girls  at  Lasell  contem- 
plating a  two  months'  course  at  the  Annex  ? 

— It  was  with  great  delight  that  we  found 
that  Miss  Mullikin  was  to  lecture  for  us  on 
April  thirtieth.  Her  subject  was  House 
Furnishings,  in  which  we  girls  were  more 
than  interested.  One  point  emphasized 
above  all  the  rest  was  to  have  little  but  to 
have  that  of  the  best.  She  dwelt  very 
strongly  on  the  importance  of  choosing  cur- 
tains with  a  regard  to  the  light  in  the  room 
and  also  on  the  harmonizing  of  the  colors 
of  the  walls  and  their  decorations  with  those 
of  the  rugs,  or  carpets.  The  lecture  was  an 
inspiration  for  the  making  of  beautiful 
homes.  We  all  hope  that  we  may  hear  from 
Miss  Mullikin  again  this  year.    "They  came 


to  know  that  she  was  a  very  rare  person  and 
in  her  presence  others  came  to  be  almost  fine 
persons  themselves." 

— There  was  intense  excitement  in  "social 
circles"  when  madamoiselle  announced  to  the 
Juniors  that  the  usual  French  recitation  one 
day  would  be  exchanged  for  a  little  manual 
training,  and  dispatched  each  Junior  for  a 
scrubbing  brush,  pail  of  water,  mops  and  the 
indespensible  sapolio.  Thus  well-armed,  the 
attacking  army  with  flying  colors  marched 
upon  the  records  left  by  other  classes,  in  the 
shape  of  classic  drawings,  geometrical  figures 
and  a  few  worthy  names,  all  delicately 
traced  upon  the  hard-wood  benches,  ceiling 
and  floor.  They  set  to  work  to  the  tune  of 
"Glory,  Glory  Hallijulah."  Thus  the  care- 
ful work  of  centuries  was  torn  down  and 
washed  away.  At  the  last,  rid  of  all  orna- 
ment, the  benches  blazed  forth  in  all  the 
glory  of  their  native  whitewash  and  the  va- 
liant army  of  Juniors  were  dismissed  until 
next  called  for. 

— On  the  evening  of  May  6,  we  listened 

to  a  most  enjoyable  organ  recital,  given  by 

Mr  George  S.  Dunham. 

Program. 
Mendelssohn.      Sonata  in  F. 

1.  Allegro  Moderato 

2.  Adagio 

3.  Andante — Recitative 

4.  Allegro  Vivace 
Dubois.     Messe  de  Manage 

1.  Entree  du  Cortege 

2.  Benediction  Nuptiale 

3.  Offertoire 

4.  Invocation 

5.  Laus  Deo 
Wolstenholme.     Die  Antwort 

Guilmant.     Adagio  and  Scherzo,  from  5th  Sonata 

— On  the  morning  of  May  Day,  the  Se- 
niors were  pleasantly  surprised,  on  coming 
down  to  breakfast,  to  find  that  their  table 
was  very  prettily  trimmed  in  their  class  col- 
ors. Who  but  the  Sophomores  could  have 
thought  of  this  idea? 
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— Marinette  Ramsdell,  '02,  plans  to  be 
here  at  Commencement,  and  we  hope  to 
see  many  of  her  mates.  She  had  a  slight 
notion  of  going  to  Smith  College,  but  thinks 
that  not  best.  May  go  to  Ann  Arbor  next 
fall  for  a  while.  She  is  continuing  her 
work  in  Physical  Culture. 

— Mr.  Bragdon  met  Bessie  Campbell,  '00, 
on  the  platform  at  Topeka  for  a  moment. 
She  looked  well.  Had  just  been  to  Den- 
ver for  the  Musical  Festival. 

— Tersina  Hingley,  who  was  in  the  office 
here,  is  in  De  Souza's  hair  dressing  estab- 
lishment, 19  Temple  Place,  Boston,  and  do- 
ing very  well,  and  is  becoming  quite  a  busi- 
ness woman. 

— Cynthia  Whitman,  who  was  once 
stenographer  here,  has  a  good  position  with 
the  Fireman's  Fund  Insurance  Co.,  and  ad- 
mits that  she  is  planning  a  new  departure, 
perhaps  for  the  fall.  Both  are  looking  very 
well.      The  happy  man  is  Clifton  B.  Arey. 

— Another  prospective  Lasellian,  Anne 
Harriet  Whyte,  arrived  at  the  home  of  hap- 
py parents,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Arthur  Whyte 
(our  May  Sutton),  Tuesday,  April  28. 
Both  baby  and  mother  are  doing  splendidly. 
May  says  that  Anne  Harriet  must  certainly 
be  an  S.  D.  some  day,  and  Mr.  Whyte  hopes 
she  will. 

— We  are  delighted  to  receive  a  splendid 
picture  of  Jennie  Rich,  '94.  She  looks 
well! 


— The  Foster  girls,  Lida  and  Alice,  are 
at  Oberlin,  O.,  Lida  in  the  regular  course, 
and  Alice  taking  lessons  in  violin,  piano, 
oratory,  French  and  Literature.  Both  are 
happy  and  well.  Mr.  B.  saw  their  father, 
mother  and  a  promising  younger  sister, 
Grace,  during  a  recent  visit  in  Youngstown, 
O.  They  have  a  charming  residence,  Fos- 
terville,  a  little  way  out. 

— A  telephone  call  on  Bertha  Morrisson 
Atwater  at  Evanston,  brought  the  word  that 
there  is  another  Miss  Atwater,  aged  ten 
months,  and  that  Mrs.  Bertha  finds  three 
earnest  children  quite  capable  of  absorbing 
the  time  and  strength  of  one  conscientious 
mamma.  Mr.  B.  also  enjoyed  the  voice  of 
Emma  Goll  Dacy,  '98,  now  living  in  Edge- 
water,  a  northern  suburb  of  Chicago  (a 
move  in  the  right  direction!),  and  an  assur- 
ance of  her  welfare  and  Marion's  and  Mr. 
Dacy's.  Tried  to  get  Lucile  Parish  dick- 
ering, but  "line  was  busy,"  twice.  Her 
home  is  2961  Groveland  avenue,  and  her  in- 
vitation to  call  was  very  cordial. 

— In  a  recent  letter  Ina  Scott,  '01,  tells  us 
that  she  has  been  in  New  York  studying 
illustrating  since  the  first  of  the  year,  and 
has  had  glimpses  of  a  few  of  the  girls.  She 
attended  the  Lasell  luncheon.  Sees  Edith 
Harris  quite  often.  Grace  Tirrel  and 
Blanche  Gardner,  '00,  have  visited  Edith  and 
they  have  talked  about  their  good  times  at 
Lasell.  Mollie  Mower  visited  in  New  York. 
Anna  Ives,  '00,  came  to  see  Ina  not  long 
ago,  and  she  hoped  to  spend  a  few  days 
with  Anna  before  going  back  to  Texas.  Ina 
is  coming  on  for  Commencement.  We  shall 
be  glad  to  see  her ! 

— Have  recently  heard  from  Grace  Grif- 
fin, who  is  at  130  West  93rd  street,  New 
York  City. 

— Cara  Sawin's,  '96,  engagement  to  Mr. 
Charles  R.  Sweet,  of  Troy,  N.  Y.,  is  an- 
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They  expect  to  be  married  some 


nounced. 
time  in  June. 

— Mrs.  Gertrude  Watson  Linscott,  '99, 
sends  us  a  splendid  picture  of  her  little  girl, 
Mildred,  who  is  one  year,  nine  months  old. 
We  hope  t'is  a  future  Lasellian. 

— The  engagement  of  Miss  Marion  Mann 
to  Warren  B.  Miles  has  been  announced. 

— Helene  Wiedenmayer  was  married  to 
Mr.  Lewis  Kleinhans  of  Newark,  N.  J., 
April  28th. 

— Ruby  Whitney  of  Norwalk,  Ohio,  has 
been  amusing  herself  writing  some  music, 
some  of  which  has  been    published    by     S. 
Brainard's  Sons     Co.,     Chicago.     One     is 
"Spring  Greeting"  of  which  she  wrote  both 
words  and  music.     Another  is  "Les  Debu- 
tantes Valse."     These  she  sends  to  the  Au- 
thors' shelf  of  Laselle     Library.     Another, 
which  is  not  yet  published  is  "Titania"  from 
"Mid-summer  Night's  Dream."     Mr.  Hills 
says  there  is  talent  in  them,  and  I  say  there 
is  considerable  enjoyment.     The  valse     es- 
pecially appealed  to  me,  as     all     Lasellians 
know  it  would! 


Marriages. 

Bessie  Carrington  Brodbeck  to  Mr.  Harry 
Cheney  Higgins,  on  Monday  evening,  Jan- 
uary 12,  230  Cedar  street,  Ashcroft,  Ded- 
ham,  Mass. 

Ella  Willard  Wilson,  '96,  to  Mr.  Paul 
Comstock,  on  Wednesday,  April  29,  at  37 
West  86th  street,  New  York.  At  home  af- 
ter May  15th  at  Richmond,  Indiana. 

Caroline  Brown  Thomson,  to  Charles 
Barclay  Moore,  Tuesday  evening,  April  7, 
at  150  South  Los  Robles  avenue,  Pasadena, 
Cal.  After  April  22,  1203  North  Tejon 
street,  Colorado  Springs,  Col. 

Helene    Caroline    Wiedenmayer    to    Mr. 
Lewis    Charles    Kleihans,    Tuesday,    April 
28th,  at   151   Passaic  avenue,   Newark,   N 
J- 


to 
in 


Thomson— Moore. 

The  wedding  of  Caroline  Thomson 
Mr.  Charles  Barclay  Moore  in  April  7, 
Pasadena,  was  all  that  a  California  wed- 
ding should  be,  a  happy  affair  amid  a  pro- 
fusion of  flowers.  The  ceremony  was 
performed  by  Caroline's  brother,  Rev.  Her- 


bert Thomson,  at  whose  home  she  had  been 
— I  saw  Inez  Bragg  Johnson  on  the  street-      spending  the  winter. 

car  and  her  nine-year  old  girl,  if  Inez  tells  The  bride  looked  very  charming  and  was 
the  truth,  which  I  have  hard  work  to  believe,  accompanied  by  her  sister,  Mary  Thomson 
They  are  living  in  Somerville  and  are  making     Cox,  as  matron  of  honor. 


a  good  thing  out  of  life. 


C.  C.  B. 


— Here  is  a  story  vouched  for  by  an  Eng- 
lish lady  resident  in  Florence.  She  has  a 
balcony  that  overhangs  a  street  in  which  are 
some  shops,  and  a  few  days  ago  an  Ameri- 
can mother  and  daughter  paused  to  look  in 
at  the  window  and  interchanged  the  follow- 
ing remarks :  "Mamie,  are  you  quite  sure 
that  this  is  Venice?"  "Why  yes,  mamma," 
was  the  reply.  "You  know  it  says  in  our 
itinerary  that  we  are  to  be  in  Venice  on 
April  15,  and  this  is  the  15th,  sure!" 


The  floral  decorations  were  beautiful, 
feathery  white  and  green  prevailing.  On 
the  bride's  table  white  sweet  peas  with  maid- 
en hair  fern  and  white  ribbon  were  used  in 
a  most  artistic  manner. 

The  wedding  was  not  a  large  one,  among 
the  guests  that  Lasell  would  be  interested 
in  were  Mrs.  E.  B.  Thomson,  Rev.  and  Mrs. 
Herbert  Thomson,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Omer  Cox, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Bragdon,  Mrs.  Kimball  and 
Ruth  Kimball. 

One  of  the  pleasant  features  of  the  even- 
ing was  a  group  of  songs  by  Mrs.  Cox,  sung 
in  her  own  perfect  manner,  and  accompanied, 
by  her  sister  Caroline, 
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The  Story  of  the  Elves. 

LET  us  join  hands  and  all  go  at  once," 
said  the  first  little  elf,  "for  if  we  hes- 
itate much  longer  that  poor,  old  brown  earth 
down  there  will  be  parched  and  dry,  and 
the  pretty  flowers  will  droop  and  fade." 

So  all  the  little  elves  merrily  clasped 
hands  and  came  tumbling  and  rushing  earth- 
ward, and  all  the  people  rejoiced  that  the 
cooling  showers  had  come  at  last. 

These  little  elves  lived  in  the  soft  cool 
clouds.  Their  family  name  is  Aqua  Pura, 
and  each  little  elf  is  a  drop  of  water.  They 
very  often  made  long  to  the  earth,  for  they 
had  much  work  to  do  there. 

As  each  little  elf  came  near  the  earth  it 
knew  just  what  was  required  of  it,  and  so 
directed  its  flight.  Some  fell  in  the  fields 
and  gave  the  thirsty  grains  and  grasses  to 
drink.  Some  caused  the  brook  which  for 
so  long  had  been  but  a  reminder  of  its  form- 
er self  to  become  joyous  and  happy  again. 
And  it  went  chattering  and  bubbling  on  its 
clean-washed  pebbles  through  the  woods 
and  out  into  the  meadows  where  the  gentle 
cattle  also  rejoiced  in  the  return  of  the  bene- 
ficent elves. 

But  the  first  elf  as  he  neared  the  earth 
saw  in  the  dark  part  of  the  city  a  little  face 
looking  sadly  out  of  a  window  at  a  poor  lit- 
tle flower  drooping  and  dying.  The  elf 
told  his  brothers  and  they  quickly  came  to 
revive  the  drooping  flower,  and  he  was  am- 
ply rewarded  in  hearing  the  rejoicing  of  the 
child. 

In  a  little  while  the  wind  grew  colder, 
and  the  elves  wore  their  white  fur  coats  on 
their  travels,  and  when  they  reached  the 
earth  they  packed  themselves  warmly  about 
the  hardier  shrubs  that  needed  their  pro- 
tection to  stand  the  long  winter.  They 
also  kept  little  seeds  warm  for  next  sum- 
mer's flowers. 


When  the  gentle,  warm  days  of  spring 
came  the  elves  quietly  slipped  into  the  earth 
where  they  woke  the  seeds  from  their  long 
sleep.  Large  companies  would  gather 
together  and  would  flow  along  under 
ground  until  they  came  to  an  opening, 
and  then  they  burst  out,  glad  to  be  in  the 
air  and  sunshine,  for  here  was  some  chance 
of  again  reaching  their  home  in  the  clouds. 

Wherever  the  elves  went  they  always 
did  what  was  expected  of  them,  and  in  spite 
of  the  many  changes  they  had  to  undergo 
they  knew  that  the  kind  sun  would  one  clay 
carry  them  back  to  their  home  in  the  clouds. 
When  one  day  they  were  lazily  rocking  on  the 
wavelets  of  the  brook,  they  felt  themselves 
grow  lighter  and  lighter,  and  at  last  they 
were  flying  homewards,  and  were  wel- 
comed by  those  of  their  number  that  had 
gone  on  before.  They  were  glad  to  reach 
their  home  in  the  clouds,  and  recounted  to 
each  other  their  adventures.  They  spent 
many  a  day  floating  about  and  resting  for 
their  next  journey  to  the  earth.      A.  L.  G. 

m      m 

"Do  you  have  blue  goods  here?" 
"Yes,"  Madam." 
"Please  show  me  some." 

"Would  you  like  to  see  light  or  dark  blue 
goods?" 

"Both,  I  haven't  quite  decided." 

'Very  well." 

'Yes,  that  piece  way  up  at  the  top,  yes 
that  piece." 

"Is  this  it,  madam?" 

"Yes,  that  was  the  piece,  but  now  that  it 
is  near  to,  it  is  an  ugly  shade." 

"Shall  I  show  you  some  other  pieces  of 
goods?" 

"Yes."  "No,  that  won't  do.  Did  you 
say  that  was  blue,  why  it  looks  as  though  it 
were  black." 

"Would  this  light  blue  do?" 

"No,  that  is  so  very  light.  I  don't  care 
for  any  to-day.  I  was  only  looking 
around." 


(a 
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The  Senior  Play. 

The  Seniors  entertained  the  school  and 
their  friends  on  March  14,  by  a  most  inter- 
esting play  entitled  "Pygmalion  and  Gala- 
tea." 
Pygmalion,  an  Athenian  sculptor, 


Edna  Sawyer 

Lena  Armstrong. 

Joel  Lapowski 

Ida  Mallory 

Callie  Le  Seure. 

Gladys  Patterson. 

Leota  Hartley. 

Isabelle  Blackstock. 

Agnes   Drake. 


Chrysos,  an  art  patron, 
Leucippe,  a  soldier, 
Agesimos,  Chrysos'  slave, 
Minos,  Pygmalion's  slave, 
Galatea,  an  animated  statue, 
Cynisca,  Pygmalion's  wife, 
Daphne,  Chrysos'  wife, 
Myrine,    Pygmalion's   sister, 
Scene,  Pygmalion's  Studio. 

The  girls  showed  hard  work  and  talent. 
The  Galatea  of  Miss  Patterson  was  a  de- 
light to  behold;  the  expression  both  of  her 
voice  and  face  were  wonderful  and  the 
Pygmalion  of  Miss  Sawyer  was  worthy  of 
equal  praise. 

The  success  of  the  play  was  in  a  great 
measure  due  to  Mrs.  Martin's  careful  and 
valuable  training. 

The  play  came  above  our  anticipation,  and 
the  Seniors  may  well  be  proud  of  this  crown- 
ing success. 


What  a  last  year's  girl  says  about  Experi- 
ment Hall  work: 

"I  have  found  my  training  in  cooking  of 
great  use,  and  in  my  experiments  so  far  I 
have  had  great  success  in  everything  I  have 
attempted  to  cook.  To  my  mind  that  An- 
nex Course  is  the  most  useful  of  the  many 
useful  things  you  offer  at  Lasell,  and  if  the 
girls  could  realize  how  much  good  it  does 
they  would  never  let  such  an  opportunity  of 
learning  house-keeping  pass  them,  and  you 
would  have  so  many  in  the  course  that  the 
whole  Annex  would  have  to  be  used.  Mrs. 
Loomis  is  such  a  competent  teacher  that  it 
seems  as  though  even  those  not  at  all  inter- 
ested in  the  subject  cannot  help  learning." 


President — Edith  Ebersole. 

Vice  President — Bertha  Manchester. 

Secretary — Lois  Thomas. 

Treasurer — Edna  Sawyer. 

Ushers — Elizabeth  Beno,  Barbara  Vail. 

Executive     Committee — Lena     Armstrong, 

Emily  Brookfield,  Fannie  Brookfield. 
Music  Committee — Miriam  Nelson,  Lillian 

Case. 
Critic — Frances  Leavitt. 


President — Marie  Biddle. 
Vice  President — Agnes  Wright. 
Secretary — Gladys  Patterson. 
Business  Manager — Katherine  Jenckes. 
Critic — Joel  Lapowski. 
Executive  Committee — Grace  Fuller,    Flor- 
ence Smith,  Corinne  Richter. 
Guards — Meta  Buehner,  Theodora  Close. 


DELTA. 


President — Agnes  Drake. 
Vice  President — Jessica  Haviland. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer — Ray  Spitz. 
Executive  Committee — Edith  Harber,  Em- 
ma Bone,  Margarita  Buehner. 
Sentinels — Lucia  Parcher,  Ethel  Hook. 
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THE  MASQUERS. 


Business  Manager — Edna  Sawyer. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer — Ray  Spitz. 
Property  Man  and  Stage  Manager — Edna 

Lockwood. 
Janitor — Lena  Armstrong. 

m       m 

A  Ghost  Story  as  told  by  a  Ghost. 

DID  you  say  that  you  had  never  seen  a 
ghost? 

Well  just  close  your  eyes,  and  I  will  des- 
cribe myself  as  best  I  can,  and  then if 

you  still  desire  it,  I  will  tell  you  a  simple  lit- 
tle story,  one  of  my  many  experiences,  but 
by  no  means  the  most  exciting.  If  at  the 
end  of  this  description  of  myself  and  the  tale 
which  I  am  to  tell  you,  you  then  care  for 
a  really  exciting  one,  you  shall  have  it  too, 
for  I  am  in  a  story-telling  mood  tonight. 

In  the  first  place,  let  me  say  that  ghosts 
never  grow  old,  hence  no  gray  hairs  and 
wrinkles  which  you  people  have.  I  am  tall 
and  slender,  white,  deadly  white  of  course 
from  head  to  foot,  but  why  did  I  say  foot, 
we  have  no  feet,  we  simply  glide  about,  and 
sometimes  we  rise  up  and  skim  through  the 
air,  although  we  have  no  wings,  which  makes 
us  all  the  more  mysterious.  Ha !  ha !  we  are 
queer  spirits  indeed.  My  eyes  are  bright 
and  shining  like  two  live  coals,  can  you  im- 
agine how  they  look  on  a  dark,  dark  gloomy 

night  at well,  I  will  say  one  o'clock  for 

that  is  the  time  we  love  to  visit  mortals  best. 

Now  to  go  on  with  the  story.  One  very 
warm  night  in  summer  I  chanced  to  be  wan- 
dering through  some  black  woods,  when  all 
at  once  I  saw  coming  at  some  distance  a  man 
on  horseback.  I  saw  him  much  sooner  than 
he  saw  me,  for  my  bright  eyes  see  quickly.  I 
glided  on  toward  him  intending  to  give  him 
such  a  fright  as  he  had  never  had  before. 
Suddenly  he  saw  me,  or  at  least  he  saw 


something  white  coming  directly  toward 
him,  and  at  once  I  decided  to  change  my 
course  of  action,  and  what  do  you  think  I 
did?  Run  away?  No  indeed.  I  simply 
changed  into  a  white  cow  and  proceeded  to 
walk  toward  the  man.  As  I  passed  him 
I  could  tell  that  he  had  been  dreadfully 
frightened  for  I  heard  him  mutter  to  himself, 
"If  I  had  turned  back  I  should  always  have 
believed  that  that  was  a  real  ghost  but  as  it 
is  now  I  am  glad  that  I  was  not  so  easily 
scared."  Scared  indeed,  I  imagine  he  would 
have  been  considerably  scared  if  I  hadn't 
been  in  a  friendly  mood  ! 

And  now  you  say  you  have  heard  enough 
of  my  stories  for  one  night.       M.  N.,  '05. 


Eine  Tragische  Geschichte. 


Ich  hatte  einen   Esel, 
Der  da   „Gedachtnis"   heiss ; 
Von   alien   Wundertieren 
Das  seltsamste  war  dies. 

Bei  der  alten  Musenguelle 
Trank  er  und  macht  sein  Bett. 
Mit  griechischen  Wurzeln  gefiittert, 
Da  ward  er  dick  und  fett. 

Lateinische  Worterstamme 
Die  frass  er  Yahre  lang, 
Auch  viele  zarte  Blatter 
Von  Prosa  und  Gesang. 

Auf  seimen  Rucken  lud  ich 
Figiirlich — manchen  Sack, 
Viel  trocknes,  hochgelehrtes 
Philologisches  Gepack. 

Franzosische   Zeitworter 
Wurden  darauf  gelegt, 
Die  allerunregelmassigsten ; 
Doch  blieb  er  unbewegt. 

Italienische  Phrasen 
Auch  die  tat  ich  dazu. 
Er  lachelte,  als  genoss'er 
Ganz  unbeschreibliche  Ruh\ 

Endlich   kam   Deutschlands   Sprache, 
Und  wohl  gefiel  sie  mir, 
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Hauptwortergeschlechtesregeln 
Hauft'  ich  auf's  treue  Tier. 

Dann   schrie — das — die — der  Esel 
Seinen— seine — sein  Todesgeschrei, 
Denn  ihm  war  leider — der — die — 
Das  Ruckgratsbein  entzwei ! 


E.  N.  S. 


The  Way  They  Do  It. 

"Parlez  Franfais  s'il  vous  plait !" 

All  "les  enfants"  look  her  way, 

And  those  of  them  whose  necks  were  rubber 

Then  begin  to  cry  and  snubber. 

"Voulez  vous  des  pommes  de  terre?" 

But  it  seems  they  do  not  care. 

Gazing  into  vacant  space 

Each  one  wishes  another  place. 

They  parlaient  like  the  'Chinawow," 

Or  better  yet  a  "Spanish  Cow," 

But  some  day  they'll  do  better  yet, 

"My  darling  little  angel  pet!" 

"Excusez-moi,  ma'am  s'il  vous  plait," 

And  now  they  gleefully  run  away. 

So  it  is  day  in  day  out 

By  turn  they  laugh,  and  cry,  and  spout. 


Here's  to  the  small  boy, 

The  disturber  of  peace; 

May  he  never  grow  smaller, 

May  his  virtues  increase. 

He  causes  us  trouble, 

He  breaks  up  his  toys, 

He  dotes  on  a  "roughhouse," 

And  lives  to  make  noise. 

He  wakes  up  the  baby 

With   his   outlandish   muss; 

Stirs  the  nurse-girl  to  anger 

And  makes  papa   fuss. 

But  let's  think  of  him  kindly 

With  what  charity  we  can, 

And  pity  his  destiny,  for 

He'll  grow  up  a  man. 

We  will  stand  for  his  racket, 

And  to  endure  him  we'll  try; 

For  'tween  an  old  one,  and  a  young 

Everytime  take  the  "bye." 


My  Picture. 

THE  picture  in  my  watch?  Ah,  cer- 
tainly, I  am  proud  to  show  it  to  you, 
only  be  careful,  for  I  would  not  have  it 
spoiled  for  any  sum.  No,  it  is  not  my 
daughter  nor  yet  a  grand-daughter,   it   is 


just  "My  Picture."  Ah,  now  you  are 
laughing  at  me,  and  think  to  beguile  the  old 
man  into  telling  you  a  story.  Why,  how 
you  coax!  Marble  itself  could  not  resist 
that  bewitching  smile.  Well,  draw  your 
chair  up  closer  to  the  fire  and  I  will  tell  my 
tale,  which  though  simple,  is  very  dear  to 
me. 

I  was  but  a  lad  of  twenty  when  I  finished 
my  college  course  and  stood  ready  to  begin 
my  work  in  life.  I  had  been  a  hard  student 
all  my  life,  and  was,  as  people  said,  a  pe- 
culiar lad.  That  is,  I  did  not  care  for  so- 
ciety, and  found  more  pleasure  in  an  hour's 
chat  with  an  elderly  man,  than  in  an  even- 
ing's frolic  with  a  gathering  of  young  peo- 
ple. 

I  had  studied  for  the  law,  and  was  anx- 
ious to  commence  making  my  own  way  in 
the  world,  but  my  course  of  study  had  been 
difficult,  and  I  found  my  health  breaking 
under  the  strain,  so  I  decided  to  spend  a 
summer  on  a  ranch  and  regain  my  strength. 

I  secured  board  at  a  farm  house  many 
miles  from  any  town,  purchased  a  good  sad- 
dle horse,  and  gave  my  self  up  to  resting 
and  regaining  my  strength. 

One  day,  as  I  was  riding  leisurely  along 
a  country  lane,  I  noticed  something  shin- 
ing in  the  grass  by  the  road  side.  Dis- 
mounting I  picked  up  what  proved  to  be  a 
battered  locket,  and  on  opening  it,  looked 
into  the  most  winsome  face  that  I  had  ever 
seen. 

It  was  the  face  of  a  child,  not  more  than 
twelve  years  old,  but  as  I  gazed  into  the 
large  dark  eyes,  I  felt  my  pulses  quicken, 
and  I  wondered  if  such  a  lovely  being  could 
ever  exist  outside  of  fairy  land. 

I    carried    the    picture   home    and    tried 
through  all  the  country  round  to  find  some 
one  who  could  tell  whose  it  was,  or  ff¥ffff" 
whence  it  came.       But  no  one  knew,  so  I 
put  the  locket  carefully  away  and  took  it 
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with  me  when  I  returned  to  the  city. 

I  entered  into  my  work,  and  soon  became 
interested  in  it,  but  what  ever  I  did,  and 
wherever  I  was,,  that  face  was  always  be- 
fore me.  When  I  mingled  in  society, 
when  I  walked  down  the  street,  I  would  find 
myself  looking  fixidly  at  all  I  met,  with  the 
half  hope  that,  by  some  happy  providence,  I 
might  meet  those  wondrous  eyes  once  more. 

Often  I  was  startled  by  the  glance  from  a 
pair  of  dark  eyes,  and  for  one  breathless 
moment,  my  heart  would  flutter  with  re- 
newed hope,  but  there  always  followed  the 
disappointment,  and  I  was  left  to  go  on  in 
my  fruitless  searching. 

Years  passed,  and  people  wondered  and 
exclaimed,  because  I  did  not  marry.  I  nev- 
er told  my  secret,  for  they  would  have 
deemed  me  foolish,  but  I  could  not  drive  the 
picture  from  my  mind,  and  in  comparison 
to  that  winsome  countenance,  all  others 
seemed  wanting.  I  have  never  met  her,  and 
now  I  know  I  never  shall,  but  still  I  keep 
her  picture  and  its  quiet  presence  has  bright- 
ened and  influenced  my  whole  life. 

But  now  the  fire  is  burning  low,  and  the 
room  grows  chill,  so  say  goodnight  and  run 
away,  to  forget  the  old  man's  story  in  the 
sound  and  healthful  sleep  of  youth. 

J.  E.  M. 

♦    ♦ 

A  is  for  Agnes,  slender  and  tall, 

B  for  Bessie  so  tiny  and  small, 

C  is  for  Callie  who  does  act  so  well, 

And   for  D   for   old   Danny   who   thinks   she's  quite 

swell. 
E  stands  for  Edna,  three  of  them  you  know, 
F  for  dear  Fanny  always  so  slow. 
G  is  for  Georgie,  a  tall  fair  cadet. 
H  is  for  Hein,  our  departed  pet, 
I  is  for  Inez,  a  name  oh  !  so  queer, 
J  for  our  Janet,  who  never  knows  fear. 
K  stands  for  Kransy  with  eyes  of  deep  brown, 
L  for  dear  Lena,  who  can  act  a  good  clown. 
M  is   for  Mildred,   the  smallest  found  hence, 
And  N  for  no  one  of  much  consequence. 
The  rest  of  the  letters  from  O  down  to  Z, 
Have  too  much  in  common  here  written  to  be. 
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The  Making  of  a  Postage  Stamp. 

WHO  would  think  that  it  takes  almost 
a  month  to  make  a  postage  stamp, 
and  that  it  has  to  be  counted  twenty  times 
before  it  is  sent  to  the  postoffice  to  be  sold? 

The  paper  stamps  are  made  of  is  of 
a  special  kind,  and  cannot  be  counterfeited 
without  being  easily  detected. 

Each  sheet  of  paper  is  counted  before  it 
is  given  to  the  men  who  engrave  it.  The 
engraved  steel  plates  which  are  passed  over 
the  paper  to  engrave  the  stamps  have  the 
ink  put  on  them  by  one  man  and  are  then 
polished  by  another.  Both  operators  use 
the  palms  of  their  hands  instead  of  brushes 
to  do  their  work. 

The  girls  who  put  the  paper  on  the  plates 
count  each  sheet  as  it  goes  through  the  ma- 
chine. The  machine  records  it  automati- 
cally, and  the  girl  who  takes  them  out 
hands  them  to  a  girl  beside  her  to  count. 
She  counts  them  into  packages  of  one  hun- 
dred sheets  each,  and  they  are  then  sent  to 
the  room  where  the  gumming  is  done.  The 
gum  is  a  pure  vegetable  material,  and  is 
made  in  the  basement  of  the  Bureau  of  En- 
graving, then  is  sent  to  the  third  floor 
through  pipes  into  a  small  vat.  A  cylinder 
rolls  through  the  vat  and  then  over  the  backs 
of  the  stamps. 

The  stamps  are  counted  before  they  are 
gummed.  After  they  are  gummed 
they  run  from  the  gumming  ma- 
chine into  a  long  tunnel  filled  with  hot 
dry  air,  which  dries  the  mucilage.  After 
each  hundred  sheets  sent  through  a  plain 
sheet  of  paper  is  sent  through.  If  the  girl 
who  counts  them  as  they  come  out  of  the 
drying  machine  finds  any  missing,  all  the 
machinery  is  stopped  until  the  missing 
stamps  are  found.  This  is  the  only  way 
the  government  has  of  detecting  theft 
or    mistakes.         Each    machine    they    go 
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through  records  the  number  automatically. 

They  are  again  counted  into  packages  of 
one  hundred  before  being  sent  to  the  per- 
forating room.  Here  they  are  again 
counted  by  the  girl  who  puts  them  through 
the  perforating  machine.  This  machine 
perforates  them  one  way,  and  cuts  the  sheets 
in  half,  and  they  are  passed  through  to  a  girl 
on  the  other  side  who  takes  them  and  hands 
them  to  a  girl  beside  her,  who  counts  them 
and  sends  them  to  another  perforating  ma- 
chine where  they  are  perforated  again,  and 
the  sheet  is  cut  in  two  again.  Each  sheet 
in  the  beginning  has  two  hundred  stamps, 
but  is  quartered  before  leaving  the  perfor- 
ating room,  making  fifty  stamps  in  a  sheet. 
They  are  taken  to  girls  who  count  them  in- 
to packages  of  one  hundred,  with  plain 
pieces  of  paper  between. 

They  are  then  sent  to  the  women  who 
count  them  for  the  last  time.  They  throw 
out  all  defective  ones.  They  wrap  them 
into  packages  of  one  hundred  sheets  or  five 
thousand  stamps,  seal  them  with  their  own 
individual  seal,  and  are  responsible  for  them 
until  they  reach  the  different  postmasters 
who  count  them.  If  any  are  missing  these 
women  have  to  pay  the  government  for 
them. 

The  stamps  are  sent  out  as  registered  mail 
to  the  different  postmasters. 

Any  one  found  taking  the  smallest  kind 
of  a  piece  of  paper  the  stamps  are  ingraved 
on  from  the  building,  is  liable  to  a  fine  of 
from  three  hundred  to  five  thousand  dol- 
lars. This  is  done  to  prevent  counterfeit- 
ing. 

Every  day  at  two-thirty  in  the  afternoon, 
all  the  machines  are  stopped  and  everything 
is  counted  to  see  if  any  stamps  are  missing. 
If  a  miss-count  is  made  it  takes  only  two  or 
three  minutes  to  find  the  person  who  made 
the  mistake. 


The  Fountain  of  Perpetual  Youth. 


WHERE  is  the  fountain  of  perpetual 
youth?  What  is  the  fountain  of 
perpetual  youth?  In  this  enlightened  age 
of  civilization  man  knows  there  is  no  magic 
fountain  whose  bubbling  waters  hold  the 
power  of  restoring  departed  youth  or  giving 
to  the  young,  youth  everlasting. 

Yet  there  are  Ponce  De  Leons  living  to- 
day, as  there  were  hundreds  of  years 
ago;  like  him,  they  travel  from  one  place 
to  another  over  this  vast  universe  searching 
for  a  means  of  bringing  back  that  long-lost 
youth  for  which  they  so  yearn. 

Many  make  new  discoveries  as  did  he — 
but  they  find  that  their  discoveries  have 
come  too  late  to  attain  the  rich  reward  for 
which  they  are  striving. 

Have  you  ever  seen  a  person  who  was 
young  at  seventy,  while  by  his  side  stood 
one  who  was  old  at  twenty?  The  an- 
swer comes — yes — and  with  the  answer 
comes  the  question,  why?  The  form- 
er found  in  childhood  the  source  of  the 
magical  fountain,  and  his  entire  life  has 
been  bathed  in  its  liquid  depths;  while  the 
latter  drifted  through  childhood,  heedless  of 
the  smaller  things  in  life,  deeming  the  culti- 
vation of  many  of  them  unworthy  of  his 
time,  and  so  in  early  manhood,  with  sadness 
of  heart,  he  is  forced  to  acknowledge  that 
he  is  old  before  his  time. 

The  world  is  filled  with  youth  today — 
lives  are  entering  into  their  duties — and 
many  are  just  beginning  to  realize  what  it 
means  to  live.  What  will  be  the  result? 
Will  hundreds  and  thousands  who  begin  to- 
day reap  life's  richest  rewards?  Wealth 
will  come  to  many;  poverty  to  many;  sor- 
rows to  all.  Old  age  will  come — to  some 
early — to  others  late.  Death  will  claim  its 
share,  but  the  richest  reward  will  come  to 
him  who  lives  to  make  those  around  him 
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happy;  whose  hand  is  ever  ready  to  lighten 
the  burdens  of  his  fellowmen;  whose  life  is 
a  sunbeam,  throwing  radiance  wherever  it 
goes,  and  whose  death  will  cast  a  shadow  of 
sadness  over  all. 

We  are  young,  and  as  we  mingle  with  the 
people  of  this  world,  observe  the  lives  of 
those  whose  hair  time  has  tinged  with 
grey,  and  notice  the  different  ways  with 
which  old  age  is  met.  To  us  there  comes  a 
feeling  of  reverence  for  that  grey-haired  per- 
son upon  whose  furrowed  brow  and  aged 
face  there  rests  no  careworn  expression,  but 
which  wears  instead  a  sunny  smile,  whose 
eyes  still  light  up  with  the  buoyancy  of 
youth,  and  through  this  exterior  there 
shines  a  cheerful,  happy  heart. 

Is  it  not,  then,  worth  our  time  in  youth  to 
cultivate  a  happy  countenance  and  a  cheer- 
ful disposition,  for  they  are  off-shoots  of 
goodness  and  wisdom,  and  will  go  with  us 
throughout  life?  They  enrich  our  lives,  and 
possessing  them  we  will  not  shrink  from  the 
setting  sun,  for  age  is  no  less  an  opportun- 
ity than  youth,  and  is  the  crowning  of 
youth. 

Again,  where  is  the  fountain  of  perpet- 
ual youth?       It  is  in  the  heart,  and  with 
the  poet  we  may  say, 
"Youth  what  man's  age  is  like  to  be  doth 

show ; 
We    may    our    ends    by    our    beginnings 
know." 

L.  H. 


Some  People  I  Have  Met. 


a 


ALL  the  world  's  a  stage,  and  all  the 
men  and  women  merely  players  in 


it' 


Life  in  a  boarding-school  affords  great 
opportunity  for  the  study  of  different  tpyes 
of  people.  We  see  all  sides  of  them  as  we 
are  thrown   in   contact   with   them — some- 


times the  good  and  sometimes  the  bad  pre- 
dominating according  to  the  circumstances. 

We  find  the  girl  who  never  worries  over 
anything,  but  always  looks  at  the  sunshine 
with  a  bright  face.  She  will  not  ever  be 
flustered,  when  in  the  night  she  hears  girls 
crying,  "Fire."  She  says,  "If  there  is  any 
real  danger  they  will  come  and  get  me." 
Yet  she  is  kind  and  ever  thoughtful  of 
others,  cheering  us  all  with  her  happy  smile 
and  hopeful  words. 

We  see  not  seldom  the  persons  who  be- 
lieve the  world  would  not  turn  around 
without  their  assistance.  They  are  al- 
ways ready  to  tell  of  the  good  they  are  in 
the  world. 

The  Hurdy  Gurdy  man  is  another  odd 
character  on  this  stage  of  life,  always 
grinding  out  his  cheerful  strains  of  "Home 
Sweet  Home"  to  unheeding  ears.  But  still 
he  smiles  on  in  hope  of  a  penny,  from  some 
generous  soul. 

We  find  in  our  midst  a  very  amusing 
quaint  little  body,  whose  remarks,  tho' 
bright  and  witty,  are  sometimes  very  cut- 
ting. Still  we  are  assured  they  are  well 
meant.  One's  time  is  well  spent  in  her 
presence  for  you  never  leave  her  without 
having  gained  some  knowledge. 

Often  we  are  thrown  with  the  morbid, 
down-hearted  girl,  who  feels  she  has  not  a 
friend  in  the  world.  The  weather  is  al- 
ways cloudy,  for  she  does  not  deem  it  poor 
business  to  look  at  the  sun  with  a  cloudy 
face.  There  is  no  sunshine  in  the  world 
for  her,  and  she  makes  none  for  others. 

There  is  the  good  hearted,  whole  souled, 
old  servant,  who  lives  for  every  one  but 
himself.  Whose  pleasures  are  centered  in 
doing  for  others.  He  always  greets  you 
with  a  smile  which  inspires  you  to  appreciate 
more  fully  your  greater  advantages. 

In  contrast  to  this  trusty  servant,  we  find 
the  sly,  lazy  one,  who  is  ever  planning  for 
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his  own  pleasure  and  profit,  but  who  gains 
little  in  this  way  of  existing. 

Of  all  the  people  I  know,  about  the  bus- 
iest, most  interesting  and  enjoyable  is  the 
little  house-maker.  Her  greatest  ambition 
is  to  make  her  home  happy  and  attractive 
to  those  she  loves. 

Many  volumes  could  be  written  about 
this  great  stage  of  life,  for  we  never  find 
two  actors  alike,  and  the  drama  there  pre- 
sented is  more  interesting  and  inspiring 
than  any  fiction.  H.  D. 

Shakespeare  and  I. 


IT  is  oftentimes  both  instructive  and  re- 
markable while  looking  over  the  lives 
of  the  illustrious  of  the  earth,  to  note  how 
history  doth  repeat  itself.  This  fact  has 
struck  me  frequently  when  I  examine  the 
records  of  the  Sweet  Singer  of  Avon,  and 
then  cast  a  retrospective  glance  over  my 
own  tender  years.  Unfortunately  the  his- 
tory of  Shakespeare's  early  life  is  very 
meagre.  Mine  is  not.  For  in  the  vivid 
remembrance  of  my  family  many  incidents 
of  my  childhood's  hours  are  preserved. 

But  as  I  have  seen  many  of  the  smart  say- 
ings attributed  to  me  published  in  the  news- 
papers as  being  said  by  other  people's  chil- 
dren, I  have  cause  to  fear  that  many  of  the 
tales  related  of  me  are  uncertain.  My 

readers  will  doubtless  be  struck  with  the  fact 
at  the  outset  that  this  is  the  consensus  of 
historical  opinion  with  regard  to  the  stories 
of  Shakespeare's  youth. 

Many  other  incidents  of  childhood's  hours 
present  the  same  curious  similarity  between 
Shakespeare  and  myself.  For  instance,  we 
learn  that  Shakespeare's  father  and  mother 
were  poor  but  honest.  The  same  can  be 
said  with  equal  truth  of  mine.  Shake- 
speare's father  was  alderman  of  the  village 
of  Stratford.       My  father  was  never  alder- 


man, but  he  ran  for  city  attorney  of  his  na- 
tive place.       The  likeness  must  strike  the 

most  casual  observer. 

Again,   it  is  told  that  Shakespeare  was 

arrested  in  his  youthful  days  for  stealing 
deer  from  Sir  Thomas  Lucy's  park.  There 
were  no  deer  around  the  place  of  my  birth, 
but  I  have  often  been  caught  in  close  proxi- 
mity to  the  forbidden  ground  of  other  cor- 
ridors, than  the  one  where  I  reside — "dear- 
hunting,"  after  the  nine-ten  bell. 

Again  it  is  said  that  in  his  youth  Shake- 
speare was  an  ardent  lover  of  nature.  So 
am  I.  I  have  always  had  the  most  eager 
admiration  for  nature — human  nature — es- 
pecially male  human  nature. 

We  are  told  that  Shakespeare  was  mar- 
ried at  an  early  age.  Here  the  comparison 
no  longer  holds  good. 

Moreover,  we  read  that  Shakespeare, 
when  he  went  to  London,  became  an  actor. 
That  he  was  not  successful  in  this  line,  but 
being  given  minor  parts,  was  regarded  as 
but   a  third   rate  player.  How   strange 

must  the  coincidence  appear  when  you  are 
informed  that,  I,  too,  have  been  regarded 
by  competent  judges  as  a  third  rate  actor. 

J.  M.  Barrie  in  his  famous  book,  "My 
Lady  Nicotine,"  has  proved  beyond  the  cavil 
of  a  doubt  that  Shakespeare  was  an  inveter- 
ate smoker.  Here  again  occurs  one  of 
those  marvelous  coincidences  which  baffle 
the  speculative  mind.  For  I  have  often 
wished  that  I  were  a  man  that  I  might  en- 
joy one  of  those  Utopian  dreams  which  are 
said  to  come  only  when  the  clouds  of  smoke 
from  a  good  Havana  curl  about  the  head. 

Once  more  let  us  brush  aside  the  gauze 
that  veils  the  past.  We  see  the  great  poet, 
in  his  youth  poring  over  books,  deep  in  the 
study  of  some  intricate  subject.  What  is 
it  that  engrosses  the  attention  of  that  great 
mind?  On  what  is  that  sparkling  glance 
directed?         Why  the  frown  that  wrinkles 
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that  serene  forehead?  Shakespeare  is  en- 
gaged in  the  study  of  that  difficult  lang- 
uage, Latin.  Return  we  now  to  modern 
times.  Seek  a  room  above  the  chapel — 
number  forty-nine — the  hours  are  from 
seven  to  nine  p.  m.  There  sits  another 
whose  gaze  is  bent  upon  mighty  volumes, 
whose  brow  is  corrugated,  and  whose  mind 
is  muddled.  That  is  I.  I,  too,  am  en- 
gaged in  the  arduous  task  of  Latin  transla- 
tion. Look  on  that  picture,  and  then  on 
this,  and  tell  me  can  this  similitude  be  ac- 
cidental ? 

Now  we  hear  that  Shakespeare  used  un- 
sparingly any  literary  material  that  he 
found,  no  matter  whence  it  came  or  who 
originated  it.  The  main  thought  of  this 
very  essay  was  contained  in  a  similar  arti- 
cle by  an  intimate  friend  of  mine  in  a  south- 
ern college.  Could  anything  be  more  re- 
markable than  this  coincidence?  Is  not 
this  the  most  convincing  proof  of  all  that 
in  some  mysterious  way  the  mind  of  the 
great  Elizabethean  poet  is  linked  to  mine? 

The  parallel  could  be  lengthened  indefi- 
nitely, but  I  have  already  placed  before  you, 
such  an  array  of  facts  that  the  most  skepti- 
cal of  you  must  bow  in  conviction  before 
the  proof  that  in  me  is  born  again  one  of 
the  world's  greatest  genuises. 

Leota  Hartley. 


A  Chat  with  Nature. 


\Ki  HAT  a  sunshiny  spring  morning! 
YV  Everyone  is  busy,  and  I  have  many 
duties,  too,  but  I  will  stop  just  long  enough 
for  a  little  stroll  around  the  campus,  mere- 
ly to  fill  my  lungs  with  fresh  air,  and  my 
mind  with  happy  thoughts! 

I  am  not  alone,  for  I  meet  friends  every- 
where, not  my  accustomed  schoolmates,  but 
along    the    way    are    familiar    beings    with 


whom  I  chat  or  receive  a  nod  of  recogni- 
tion. 

"Good  morning,  Mistress  Violet,"  said  I, 
leaning  over  a  flower  bed  shaded  by  an  old 
stone  wall,  "How  I  have  missed  you  and 
how  long  it  seems  since  we  said  good-bye." 

"A  little  bit  chilly  today,"  answered  my 
neat  little  friend,  "but  I  was  so  anxious  to 
come  out  and  look  about  me  that  I  just 
pushed  up  anyway  and  here  I  am !  How  do 
you  like  my  new  bonnet?  I  was  undecided 
whether  to  have  a  simple  white  or  a  purple. 
I  guess  the  latter  is  more  suitable  to  an  eld- 
erly person  like  myself.  I  just  came  in 
time  to  wear  it  Easter  morning  to  church. 
We  are  all  going  to  hear  Jack-in-the-pulpit." 

As  I  walked  farther  I  noticed  two  saucy 
little  squirrels  gossiping  in  the  hollow  of  a 
gnarled  oak.  I  listened,  and  what  do  you 
think  I  heard? 

"There  has  been  so  much  excitement 
around  here  for  a  few  days.  No  one  notices 
me.  I  sat  in  an  open  window  fully  five 
minutes,  trying  to  attract  a  girl's  attention, 
but  she  kept  on  packing  a  big  trunk  and 
never  heeded  me." 

"Never  mind,"  said  the  other,  "when  she 
comes  back  she'll  be  sorry.  We'll  pretend 
we  are  very  wild  and  frightened,  and  run 
when  she  looks  at  us." 

Mr.  Briggs,  walking  around  with  that 
"lord-over-all  expression,"  groans  occasion- 
ally when  he  realizes  the  coming  separation 
from  his  admirers.  "It  doesn't  pay  to  have 
rheumatism  when  no  one  pets  me,"  he 
mourns   sadly. 

I  could  not  resist  going  further.  The 
river,  with  its  ever  changing  beauty,  called 
me  and  I  heeded  gladly.  Standing  upon  a 
promontory  I  looked  down  upon  it,  a  blue 
ribbon  winding  in  and  out  among  the  hills. 
I  longed  to  go  closer  and  exchange  imagi- 
nary greetings. 
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"Good-day,"  said  the  river,  sparkling  in 
the  sunshine,  how  joyous  it  is  to  be  released 
from  the  bondage  of  winter,  free  to  flow  all 
day  along  my  favorite  haunts!" 

"You  look  as  gay  as  ever,"  said  I. 
"How  beautifully  you  reflect  the  stately  trees 
and  hill  tops  that  decorate  your  banks!" 

I  must  return  as  I  have  a  few  more 
months  before  I  am  my  own  master,  and 
before  I  can  commune  with  nature  at  my 
will.  It  will  be  sweeter  then,  when  my 
duty  is  done  and  tedious  work  accomplished. 

R.  B.  S. 

♦    * 

u  I  NDADE,  Mike,  and  Oi've  cum  over  to 
I  tell  ye  that  your  goat  has  cum  into 
moi  yard  and  chewed  all  the  flowers  up  and 
Oi  wish  ye  would  kape  the  ugly  baste  at 
home,  Oi  do?" 

"Sure,  Pat,  and  Oi  know  moi    goat    has 
done  no  such  thing." 
"Oi  tell  ye  he  has." 
"And  Oi  say  that  he  has  not." 
And  Oi'd  loike  to  know  if  Oi  can't  tell 
when  a  goat  eats  up  all  moi  flowers?" 

"Faith,  and  it  is  not  moi  goat  that  would 
be  after  chewing  up  the  loikes  of  your  flow- 
ers." 

"Well,  just  the  same  he  did  eat  'em  up." 
"And,  Oi  say  that  he  didn't." 
"How  do  you  know  that  he  didn't." 
"Well,  in  the  first  place,  Oi  kape  moi  goat 
chained  up;    in  the  second  place  Oi  have  a 
fence  around  moi    yard,    and    he    couldn't 
get  out;   in  the  third  place  moi  goat  gets 
enough  to  eat  at  home;    and  in  the  fourth 
place,  Oi  have  no  goat  in  the  first  place." 

Dr.  GEORGE  A.  BATES, 

TAYLOR  BLOCK,  AUBURNDALE. 

DENTI5T. 

Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday  A.  M.     Other  times 
by  special  appointment. 


NEW  DEPARTMENT 
FOR  LADIES  AND  MISSES 


Street  Costurrjes,  Evening  Wraps 

5treet  Coats  ai?<l  Skirts 
Driving  Coats,  Golf  or  Outing  5uits 

THESE  GARMENTS  to  be  strictly  tailor-made 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  CRAPSON,  who  under- 
stands thoroughly  the  proper  styles  and  up-to-date 
ideas.  It  will  be  in  connection  with  our  Shirt  Waist 
Department,  which  we  feel  is  sufficient  guarantee  to 
extend  to  you  an  invitation  to  call  and  see  the  New 
Spring  Styles.    Our  New  Hodeks  Are  Ready. 

Both  Departments    Will    Be  Under  MRS.  TRAETON'B 
Care,  as    Usual. 


NOYE5  BR05     ) 

Washington  *rH  5urr)njer  Sts.f  Boston,  U.  S-  A- 

ROCKWELL  &  CHURCHILL 
Printers 

39  Arch  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

School    Annuals,    Announcements,    Catalogues. 

Printers  of  Lasell    Catalogue. 


PLEASE  FORWARD  GOODS  BY 

JOHNSON  &KEYES  EXPRESS  CO. 

AUBURNDALE  AND  BOSTON  EXPRESS. 

Offices:    34  Court  Square,  77  Kingston,   105  Arch  Streets. 


MARY  D.  DOLLIVER 

Hygienic   Treatment   of    the   Head    and    Face. 

(Gillespie  Method.) 

Hours,  9  to  5.  99  Central  St.,  Auburndale. 
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Editorials. 

It  is  a  well  known  and  generally  accepted     we  always  keep  a  warm  place  in  our  hearts 


fact  that  each  graduating  class  in  its  turn  is 
he  best  one  Lasell  has  ever  known.  It  is 
only  a  fitting  tribute  to  the  girls  of  this  year 
to  say  that  the  class  as  a  whole  has  acquired 
a  distinctive  dignity  and  that  each  girl  has 
added  new  sweetness  to  her  character.  Let 
each  one  try  to  make  her  own  home  happier 
and  brighter  and  those  who  come  in  contact 
with  her  will  feel  that  Lasell  can  greatly  in- 
fluence for  the  better  any  girl  who  remains 
under  her  protection.    We  send  to  them  all  a 


for  them  and  know  they  will  do  their  best  to 
spread  a  respectful  admiration  for  Lasell 
throughout  our  country. 


We  were  glad  to  see  so  many  of  the  old 
girls  back  at  Commencement,  and  hope  they 
felt  a  cordial  welcome.  Next  year  let  all 
who  are  within  reach  feel  it  their  duty  and 
pleasure  to  show  their  interest  in  the  same 


way.     Let  us  try  to  double  the  number  and 
thought  of  hope  for  their  bright  future  and     show  the  new  girls  how  the  love  for  our 
>ay  to  those  in  far  distant  homes  that  though     Alma  Mater  always  remains  in  the  hearts  of 
hey  are  not  able  to  be  with  us  so  often,  yet     her  children. 
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Senior  Reception. 


THE  Senior  Reception,  one  of  the  events 
most  looked  forward  to  throughout  the 
school  year,  was  held  on  Thursday  evening, 
May  21. 

The  guests  were  ushered  in  and  introduced 
to  the  reception  committee,  composed  of  Mr. 
Bragdon,  Miss  Carpenter  and  Miss  Leavitt, 
president  of  the  Senior  class,  by  the  Juniors, 
who  in  payment  of  past  and  future  services, 
were  allowed  to  attend,  and  were  conse- 
quently the  envy  of  all  other  undergradu- 
ates. 

The  Seniors  entertained  their  friends  in 
the  reception  rooms  and  the  gymnasium, 
which  was  tastefully  decorated  for  the  oc- 
casion under  the  direction  of  Miss  Ransom. 
Refreshments  were  served  by  the  Jun- 
iors in  the  dining-room,  which  was  ar- 
tistically decorated,  the  pillars  being 
wreathed  with  laurel  and  the  side  tables 
banked  with  ferns.  Throughout  all  the 
rooms  were  vases  of  white  roses,  the  chosen 
flower  of  the  class  of  1903. 

The  evening  passed  most  pleasantly  and 
will  long  be  remembered  by  all  who  were 
privileged  to  attend. 


Commencement  Concert. 


The  final  festivities  of  1903  began  Thurs- 
day evening,  June  4,  with  the  Concert  given 
by  the  pupils  of  the  music  departments. 

The  Gymnasium  was  filled  with  an  ap- 
preciative audience,  composed  largely  of 
relatives  and  friends  of  the  pupils,  who  were 
enthusiastic  in  their  applause. 

Great  praise  is  due  all  the  teachers  for 
the  splendid  results  of  their  year's  work. 
It  was  several  times  said  in  comment  "That 
was  the  best  concert  Lasell  ever  gave." 
The  following  program  was  rendered: 


Part  First. 

Pianoforte.     Parting  March  from  Lenore  Symphony, 

F.  Raff 
Misses  Ford,  Manchester,  Phillips  and  Moore. 
Song.     Coquette,  Stern 

Miss  Ford. 
Pianoforte.     Impromptu   in  B-flat  major,     Schubert 

Miss  Goodwin. 
Song.     Sapphische  Ode,  Brahms 

Miss  Hellman. 
Violin.       Spiel  und  Tanz,.  Gruss 

Miss  Biddle. 
Song.     Goodnight,  Hawley 

Miss  Forrest. 
Pianoforte.     Valse  in   E  major,  Moszkowski 

Miss  Manchester. 
Chorus    a.     Lullaby,  Smart 

b.     'Tis  the  Rose  of  Sharon,  Cowen 

Orphean  Club. 


Part  Second. 

Pianoforte.     Tarantella,  Hills 

Miss  Harrison. 
Song.     Mon  Coeur  chante,  Chaminade 

Miss  Spits. 
Pianoforte.     Scherzo,  Chopin 

Miss  H.  Hamilton. 
Song.     Most  Wondrous  it  Must  Be,  Ries 

Miss  Patterson. 
Violin   Ensemble.       Meditation,  Mietzke 

Misses  Biddle,  Hughes,  E.  Harber,  Blackstock  qnd 

Boles. 

Accompanied  by  Miss  Nutt,  organ ;  Miss  Smith,  piano 
Pianoforte.     Valse,  Chopin 

Miss  Bone. 

Songs    a.     At  Twilight,  Nevin 

b.     Gentle  Shepherd,  Pergolesi 

Miss  Hayden. 

Pianoforte.     Walzer,  Hofmann 

Misses  Harrison,  George,  Bone  and  Margarita 

Buehner. 

Miss  Gertrude  Morse,  Accompanist. 


Society  Banquet. 

FRIDAY  evening,  June  5th,  the  annual 
banquet  of  the  S.  D.  Society,  Lasellia 
Club  and  Delta  Society  was  given  to  the  Sen- 
iors. 

We  were  glad  to  welcome  back  many  of 
the  old  girls.  Among  them  were:  Cornelia 
Douglass,  Isabel  Clemens,  Bessie  Drap- 
er,  Helen  Ebersole,  Kitty  Clemens,  Edna 
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Frank.  Blanche  Gardner,  Edith  Harris,  Win- 
ifred Knight,  Edith  McClnre,  Ellen  Mc- 
Grcw,  Elisabeth  Whitley,  Ina  Scott,  Kate 
Wheldon,  Edith  Dustin,  Grace  Bullock, 
Belle  Clokey,  Corrinne  Nickerson,  Mabel 
Shields  and  Mildred  Nickerson. 

The  tables  were  prettily  decorated  with 
silver  candlesticks,  and  at  each  place  were 
little  paper  bon-bon  boxes  in  the  shape  of 
white  roses,  the  senior  class  flower,  and  very 
attractive  programmes. 

Bouillon 

Chicken   Croquettes   with   Peas 

Sweetbreads    and   Mushrooms 

Patties 

Lobster  and  Chicken  Salad 

Rolls 

Ice  Cream 

Strawberries 

Cake 

Coffee 

During  the  supper,  strains  of  music  added 

to  the  pleasure,  after  which  the  following 

programme  was  given : 

Toastmistress. 
Gladys  Patterson. 

S.  D.  Welcome,  Miss  Haskell. 

Response   from   1903,  Miss  Leavitt. 

To  "Our  Evening  Stars,"  Miss  Clarke. 

Jokes,  Miss  Lapowski. 

Open  Doors,  Miss  Sawyer. 

Then  and  Now,  Miss  Rogers. 

"Dear  Everybody  I  Love  You."  Miss  Nelson. 

Farewell,  Miss  Zeller. 

Miss  Patterson  made  a  charming  toast- 
mistress  and  introduced  the  toasts  in  an  at- 
tractive and  interesting  manner. 

Miss  Haskell  gave  the  Seniors  and  friends 
a  very  cordial  welcome,  to  which  Miss  Leav- 
itt, the  Senior  class  president,  gave  a  short, 
but  sweet  response. 

Miss  Patterson  then  announced  the  next 
sang  a  few  lines  of  "My  Evening  Star," 
Clarke.  In  introducing  it  the  toastmistress 
sang  a  few  lines  of  "Our  Evening  Star," 
which  was  heartily  applauded.  The  verse 
was  then  taken  up  by  Miss  Clarke,  whose 


clever  toast  and  free  and  easy  manner  at- 
tracted all  her  listeners.  We  were  then  told 
to  prepare  to  smile,  because  Miss  Lapowski 
had  a  few  jokes  to  tell  us.  We  did  not 
have  to  force  ourselves  to  smile  because  her 
jokes  were  so  witty  and  so  well  delivered 
that  we  were  in  a  continuous  roar  of  laugh- 
ter. 

To  the  toast  on  "Open  Doors,"  Miss  Saw- 
yer gave  us  some  idea  of  the  opportunities 
for  girls  to  make  their  way  in  the  world. 
Her  toast  showed  much  thought  and  prep- 
aration. 

"Then  and  Now"  was  given  by  Miss 
Rogers,  who  in  her  usual  bright  and  win- 
ning manner,  contrasted  the  girls  of  "then" 
with  the  girls  of  now." 

"Dear  Everybody  I  Love  You"  was  the 
subject  of  Miss  Nelson's  toast  and  surely  no 
one  could  have  chosen  a  better  subject  than 
she  because  we  all  know  she  lives  up  to  it. 

Miss  Zeller  gave  the  "Farewell."  She 
did  not  try  to  make  us  sad,  but  cheered  us 
by  the  thought  of  "our  next  merry-meeting." 

A  few  of  the  alumnae  were  then  called 
upon.  Miss  Clemens  made  a  short  toast 
in  which  she  said  she  thought  it  a  good  plan 
for  as  many  seniors  as  possible  to  return  each 
year  to  the  banquet.  Every  one  agreed  with 
her. 

Miss  Nickerson  then  related  a  wonderful 
dream  about  Lasell  girls  which  was  followed 
by  a  short  toast  by  Miss  Wheldon. 

"Like  all  good  Methodists,"  Miss  Potter 
simply  said  "Amen." 


Lasellians  in  Europe  This  Summer. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  G.  M.  Winslow;  Emily  and 
Fan  Brookfield  with  their  mother;  Callie  Le- 
Seure  and  her  mother;  Alice  and  Marion 
Stahl  with  their  parents  and  sister;  Ethel 
Hook  and  Miss  Mullikin,  our  art  teacher. 
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Drill  Day. 


A  MORE  beautiful  Drill  Day  could  not 
have  dawned  than  June  sixth.  The 
grounds  were  in  gala  attire,  long  festoons  of 
red  and  yellow  bunting,  strung  from  tree  to 
tree,  yellow  for  Co.  A;  red  for  Co.  B. 

The  cadets  may  well  be  proud  of  the  suc- 
cess which  was  the  result  of  patient  and  un- 
tiring energy.  Long  before  three  o'clock 
the  lawn  and  Crow's  Nest  were  gay  with 
happy  school  girls  and  their  friends. 

One  of  the  prettiest  features  of  the  after- 
noon were  the  mascots,  Co.  A's  being  a  don- 
key and  cart,  driven  by  two  tiny  misses,  the 
cart  decorated  in  the  Company's  colors. 
Two  little  coons,  dressed  in  red  and  white 
that  of  Co.  B's.  The  exercises  opened  with 
the  company  drills,  in  which  companies  A 
and  B  competed.  This  was  followed  by  the 
Senior  and  Junior  individual  drills,  and  an 
exhibition  foil  drill  by  Co.  C.  The  lat- 
ter was  one  of  the  features  of  the  program. 

The  battalion  formation  closed  the  suc- 
cessful programme  of  the  day. 

After  much  deliberation  on  the  part  of  the 
judges,  who  had  hard  work  to  determine  be- 
tween the  companies,  on  account  of  their 
excellent  practice,  the  following  prizes  were 
awarded  while  the  battalion  stood  at  atten- 
tion : — 


School  Banner, 
Senior  Squad, 
Honorable  Mention, 
Junior  Squad,   1st  prize, 
Junior  Squad,  2nd  prize, 
Honorable   Mention, 
Foil    Drill, 
General  Excellence, 


Co.  B. 

Barbara  C.  Vail. 

Callie  LeSeure. 

Jennie  Hamilton. 

Mabel  Carter. 

Margarita   Buehner. 

Callie   LeSeure. 

Katherine  Jenckes. 


The  following  acted  as  judges:  Maj. 
Willis  N.  Stover,  5th  Inf.  M.  V.  M.;  Capt. 
Frank  F.  Cutting,  Co.  L.,  5th  Reg.,  M.  V. 
M.  and  Capt.  E.  Leroy  Sweetser,  Co.  B,  8th 
Reg.,  M.  V.  M. 


The  prize  for  foil  drill,  a  pair  of  foils,  also 
the  medal  for  general  excellency,  were 
awarded  by  Lieut.  Charles  H.  Hillman,  mili- 
tary instructor,  to  whose  efforts  during  the 
year,  the  success  of  the  drill  was  greatly  due. 

Isn't  it  a  little  strange  that  all  the  drill 
prizes  went  to  Western  girls — every  one  of 
them,  except  the  extra  one  for  general 
excellence — Sergt.  Jenckes.  It  would  seem 
as  if  the  West  were  the  fighting  section. 


Baccalaureate  Sermon. 


ON  the  morning  of  June  8th,  at  half  past 
ten,  the  students  left  Lasell  for  the 
Congregational  Church.  The  long  line  was 
headed  by  the  Faculty,  followed  by  the 
Alumnse,  Seniors,  Juniors,  Sophomores, 
Freshmen,  and  Specials  in  order. 

The  sermon  was  delivered  by  Prof.  L.  T. 
Townsend,  D.  D.,  of  Boston  University, 
who  took  for  his  text,  Prov.  31  :  30-31. 
"Favor  is  deceitful  and  beauty  is  vain;  but  a 
woman  that  feareth  the  Lord,  she  shall  be 
praised.  Give  her  of  the  fruit  of  her  hands; 
and  let  her  own  works  praise  her  in  the 
gates." 

He  said  in  part :  "In  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments  appear  the  names  of  Deborah, 
Hannah,  Ruth,  Queen  Esther,  Elizabeth, 
the  mother  of  John  the  Baptist;  Mary,  the 
mother  of  Jesus;  Dorcas,  Lydia  and  Pris- 
cilla,    the   noble   evangelist   and    friend    of 

Paul. 

"In  English  history  are  the  mother  of 
the  Wesleys,  Grace  Darling,  Elizabeth  Fry, 
Lady  Maxwell,  Florence  Nightingale,  Han- 
nah More  and  many  others. 

"In  our  own  country  are  Margaret  Ful- 
ler, Lucretia  Mott,  Mary  Lyon,  Frances 
Willard,  and  others  whose  names  are  now 
weaving  into  American  history. 

"Any  one  of  these  women  could  be  tak- 
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en  as  an  illustration  of  the  theme  before  us, 
and  some  of  them  are  worthy  of  a  place  in 
the  sacred  Scriptures,  and  were  the  in- 
spired book  .  being  written  today  their 
names,  doubtless,  would  appear  on  its 
pages. 

"Why  cannot  the  young  women  of  our 
schools  catch  the  inspirations  of  these  noble 
lives?  Never  has  there  been  a  time  in  the 
history  of  the  world  when  women  have  had 
such  opportunities  for  usefulness  as  now, 
and  never  a  time  when  their  influence  for 
good  was  more  needed  than  now. 

"In  view  of  what  woman  has  done  and 
is  doing,  no  one  is  prepared  to  limit  her 
sphere  of  usefulness  and  work  even  within 
the  magnificent  bounds  she  seems  already  at 
the  point  of  crossing. 

"We  are  waiting  with  almost  bated 
breath  the  disclosure  of  the  next  quarter  of 
a  century  as  to  woman's  accomplishments 
and  attainments.  But  whatever  they  are, 
it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  ethical  purpose  to 
be  good  and  to  do  good  will  be  supreme. 

"All  can  enter  the  ranks  of  this  royal 
aristocracy  of  goodness.  There  is  no  ex- 
clusion from  this  divine  family  of  choice 
and  queenly  souls.  There  is  room  for  all, 
work  for  all,  and  a  crown  for  all." 

Dr.  Townsend  closed  his  great  sermon 
with  the  following  lines  from  Joaquin  Miller 
with  changes  by  himself.  By  his  kindness 
we  are  permitted  to  copy  them. 

The  bravest  battle  that  ever  was  fought, 

Shall   I  tell  you   where  and  when? 
On  the  maps  of  the  world  you  will  find  it  not ; 

'T  was  fought  by  the  mothers  of  men. 

Down  deep  in  a  walled-up  woman's  heart — 

A  woman  that  would  not  yield, 
But  gently,  silently  bore  her  part, 

Lo,  there  is  that  battle-field. 

And  steadfast  still  as  a  bridge  of  stars, 

She  fights  in  her  walled-up  town, 
Fights  on  and  on,  in  the  endRss  wars. 

Then  silent,   unseen,  goes  down. 


Oh,  ye  with  banners  and  bloody  shot, 
With  soldiers  to   shout  your  praise, 

I  tell  you  the  kingliest  victories   fought 
Are  fought  in  more  silent  ways. 

Oh,   spotless   woman   in  a   world  of  shame, 
With  splendid  and  holy  scorn, 

Go  back  to  God  as  white  as  you  came, 
The   mightiest  warrior  horn. 


Class  Night. 


JUNE  8th  brought  class  night  and  rain. 
All  day  we  anxiously  watched  the 
clouds  and  evening  came  bringing  the  rain 
with  it,  but  every  one  bore  their  disappoint- 
ment cheerfully,  and  the  result  was  a  beau- 
tiful class  night,  after  all.  The  Seniors 
entered  the  "Gym."  in  song  procession, 
"looking  for  something  new."  It  is  true 
their  bulls'-eye  lanterns  were  not  lighted,  for 
like  the  wise  virgins  of  the  parable,  they 
were  saving  their  oil. 

In  the  night  while  all  is  still  and  sleeping 
Seniors  into  the  cold  world  are  creeping. 
We  have  left  the  Junior  Class  a  pining, 
And  the  little  Sophomores,  too, 
Thinking  of  our  ways  refining, 
Call  us  back  again.       But  duty, 
With  her  stern  beauty,  , 

Says  look  out  in  the  world,  there  's  more  for  you  to 
do. 

Chorus. 

And   so  we're  looking 

Wirh  our  bright  and  searching  light  we're  looking 

For  a  pleasant  occupation,  looking. 

Do  you  know  something  nice  that  we  can  do? 

Looking  for  a  life  of  joy  and  roses,  looking. 

We  have  finished  school  and  so   we're  looking; 

Looking,  looking,  looking  out  for  something  new. 

Miss  Leavitt  then  welcomed  us  in  her 
usual  sweet  way,  making  one  and  all  feel  im- 
mediately the  friendly  spirit  of  our  class  of 

'03- 

The  Roll  Call  as  given  by  Miss  Hayden 

introduced  to  us  each  Senior  as  familiarly 

known  by  her  nickname,  thereby  removing 

some  of  our  awe  of  that  grave,  august  body. 
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Miss  Drake  then  read: 

Young  Ladies'  Guide  to  Perfect  Gen- 
tility. 


"We  lovingly  and  hopefully  dedicate  these 
gleanings  of  our  ripe  and  full  experience  to 
the  malleable  minds  of  the  undergraduates. 
May  it  guide  them  to  become  firmly  moulded 
in  the  forms  of  strict  ultra-fashionable  eti- 
quette. 

Introduction. 

As  a  rule  etiquette  books  are  written  for 
the  purpose  of  setting  forth  the  details  of  be- 
havior in  everyday  life  with  a  few  gen- 
eral remarks  concerning  more  formal  occa- 
sions. Because  of  the  seeming  lack  of  re- 
marks on  the  conduct  proper  for  occasions 
on  extreme  conventionality  this  little  volume 
is  proffered.  This  book  is  not  in  any  way 
intended  to  supersede,  but  only  to  supple- 
ment that  standard  authority  "Guide  to  Life 
at  Lasell." 

We  wish  to  express  our  appreciation  of 
the  valuable  suggestions  we  have  received 
from  distinguished  authorities,  and  hope  that 
they  in  some  measure  may  feel  repaid  for 
any  inconvenience  it  may  have  caused  them. 

Since  our  time  is  limited  we  shall  be 
obliged  to  omit  portions  of  the  book,  but 
will  endeavor  to  select  those  parts  which 
shall  give  a  general  idea  of  the  volume. 

The  First  Day  at  School. 

•  It  is  not  genteel  to  appear  to  know  what 
to  do  on  the  first  day,  and  it  is  a  still  greater 
breach  of  etiquette  to  seem  to  understand 
anything  the  first  time  it  is  told  you. 

In  chapel,  as  soon  as  you  note  the  decisive 
nod  of  dismissal,  jump  quickly  from  your 
seat  and  make  it  a  point  to  gain  the  door 
within  three  seconds.  Let  neither  teachers 
nor  seniors  block  your  way. 


The  seniors  are  thus  early  given  practice 
in  pushing  their  way  on  in  the  world. 

When  lists  for  excursions  are  taken  give 
your  name  in  a  low,  soft  voice.  Nothing  so 
quickly  stamps  you  an  unrefined,  crude 
maiden  as  does  the  speaking  of  your  name  so 
loud  as  to  have  it  understood  the  first  time 
you  speak  it.  It  is  even  better  form  not  to 
give  your  name  when  the  list  is  taken  in 
chapel,  but  to  wait  until  the  party  is  about  to 
start.  This  gives  a  little  pleasurable  excite- 
ment at  the  outset. 

It  is  customary  to  tell  your  new  made  ac- 
quaintances your  pet  names  that  no  feeling 
of  formality  may  be  experienced.  Likewise 
the  new  girls  should  address  the  old  girls  by 
their  nick-names. 

Develop  an  insatiable  desire  for  getting 
lessons  at  12  m.  The  quiet  of  chapel  is  con- 
ducive to  study,  and  the  faculty  in  the  back 
of  the  chapel  during  prayer  is  thus  enabled 
to  see  with  one  eye  what  an  industrious,  dili- 
gent student  you  are. 

At  Receptions. 

Before  deciding  to  have  a  headache  on  one 
of  these  eventful  evenings,  find  out  positively 
whether  refreshments  are  to  be  served  or 
not.  If  they  are,  it  is  one's  bounden  duty 
to  attend,  that  the  reception  committee  may 
not  feel  offended. 

In  the  Dining-room. 

Descend  the  stairs  slowly  arm  in  arm,  ex- 
changing confidences  then  as  you  hear  the 
chairs  moving,  put  in  practice  the  most 
strenuous  foot  ball  measures  to  gain  your 
seat. 

If  some  unfortunate  does  not  reach  her 
table  in  time,  it  is  the  height  of  gentility  to 
giggle  during  the  silence  that  follows  to 
make  her  feel  comfortable,  and  to  begin  the 
meal  in  sociability  and  good  will. 

If  your  clock  is  four  minutes  slow  in  the 
morning,  offer  this  as  an  excuse,  and  the  pre- 
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ceptress  will  affably  pardon  your  ten  min- 
utes' tardiness. 

Callers. 

If  you  are  to  have  a  caller  tell  your  many 
friends  so  that  they  may  be  ready  to  greet 
him  and  give  him  a  pleasant  evening.  He 
must  be  convinced  of  the  cordial  and  home- 
like spirit  of  Lasell. 

Opera  glasses  are  a  great  aid  in  deciding 
whether  the  pilgrim  afar  off  who  bears  a 
striking  resemblance  to  "some  one  you 
know"  is  really  bound  for  the  Seminary  or 
not.  If,  as  he  approaches,  you  stand  at 
your  open  window  still  gazing  through  your 
opera  glasses,  you  will  impress  him  with  the 
hospitable  interest  of  all  members  of  our 
school  for  strangers  who  call. 

At  the  Post  Office. 

Take  your  stand  before  the  P.  O.  at  least 
fifteen  minutes  before  time  for  delivery  of 
the  mail,  a  longer  time  than  that  is  allowable, 
but  a  shorter  time  is  not  even  considered  by 
members  of  fashionable  society.  And  hav- 
ing once  taken  your  position,  whether  it  be 
against  the  wall,  directly  in  front  of  the  P. 
O.  window,  or  in  the  middle  of  the  passage 
way,  let  nothing  move  you,  not  even  a  whole 
tableful  of  girls  coming  from  the  dining- 
room,  much  less  any  member  of  the  faculty. 
It  is  always  wiser  to  elbow  those  nearest  you, 
thus  making  your  own  position  more  secure. 

At  Lectures  and  Concerts. 

After  a  most  stirring  and  inspiring  num- 
ber at  Symphony,  nothing  will  make  you 
more  desirably  prominent  than  to  in- 
quire in  an  audible  tone,  "for  the  peanut 
stand."  Of  course  it  is  customary  not  to 
talk  during  lectures  and  concerts,  but  if  you 
are  quite  sure  your  guest  is  loquaciously  in- 
clined, you  may  have  no  scruples  about  keep- 
ing up  a  lively  conversation  during  the  en- 
tire performance. 


In  Boston. 

Discuss  school  news  in  loud  voices  as  you 
walk  up  Summer  and  Washington  streets, 
three  abreast.  It  gives  those  about  you  a 
deference  and  respect  for  Lasell  that  will  be 
lasting. 

Do  not  take  time  to  stop  at  Keith's.  You 
can  get  the  performance,  revised  and  bet- 
tered, by  attending  a  meeting  of  the  Mas- 
quers. 

Patronize  those  confectioners  who  use  the 
most  innocent  looking  candy  boxes.  Those 
in  the  form  of  books,  the  Outlook,  for  ex- 
ample, are  excellent. 

It  is  customary  to  make  the  trip  from 
Boston  to  Auburndale  in  a  passenger  car, 
but  if  you  wish  a  change,  you  will  find  the 
smoking  car  available. 

Miscellaneous — (Many  questions  are  con- 
stantly arising  which  tho'  of  moment  are  not 
classed  under  any  special  subjects.) 

It  is  not  necessary  to  give  any  reason  for 
wishing  to  be  excused  from  church.  This 
is  the  approved  form :  "Miss  Nutt. — Miss 
E.  does  not  care  to  attend  church  today." 

Remember  the  two  walking  periods  a  day. 
Take  them  regardless  of  studies.  The 
teachers  are  always  pleased  at  the  display  of 
common  sense  in  neglecting  lessons  for  out- 
of-door  air. 

You  who  are  wearing  that  over-educated 
state,  the  Junior  class,  will  do  well  to  follow 
the  example  of  '04  in  climbing  to  the  look- 
out to  attain  the  heights  of  material  things 
and  you,  Juniors,  will  do  well  to  maintain 
your  ambitious  spirit  that  you  may  grace  the 
crow's  nest  when  entering  the  realms  of 
seniority. 

If  these  suggestions  are  followed  and  care- 
fully carried  out  by  the  future  generation,  we 
shall  feel  repaid  for  our  honest  efforts  and 
be  deeply  thankful  for  having  aided  the 
progress  of  irreproachable  manners  and  uni- 
versal good  breeding  at  Lasell." 
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One  feature  of  the  evening  was  especially 
original,  and  that  was  the  address  in  French, 
"En  souvenir  de  nos  quatre  annus  de  Fran- 
cois," by  Mile.  Orcutt,  in  which  she  pre- 
sented to  the  Senior  class  of  next  year  a 
beautiful  flag  of  France,  with  the  crest  of 
'03  embroidered  upon  it. 

The  song  which  followed  told  us  "how 
nice  it  was  to  belong  to"  various  classes  and 
departments  of  the  school.  The  Juniors  re- 
ceived some  very  hard  knocks  in  this  song 
as  well  as  in  most  of  the  programme,  but 
they  took  it  cheerfully  and  with  a  very  good 
grace  realizing  their  own  faultiness  and  the 
superior  wisdom  of  the  Seniors. 

There's  a  school  of  wide  renown 

That   is   in   this   little  town 

Where  they  have  such   funny  ways 

That  they  every  one  amaze. 

ii  you  don't  believe  it's  true 

There  is  nothing  else  to  do 

But  to  state  your  case  some  day. 

In  astonishment  they'll  say 

Have  you  heard  our  glee  club 

With  its   songs  so  bright  and  new? 

Have  you  seen  our  drill  girls? 

Why  there's  nothing  we  can't  do. 

Oh !  it's  mighty  nice  to  be  a  school-girl. 

Did  you  know  the  freshmen 

Had  a  charming  little  class. 

We  know  for  we  have  seen  them 

With  a  magnifying  glass. 

To  such  nice  little  freshmen  we  can't  say 

"Keep  off  the  grass!" 

So  it's  mighty  nice  to  be  a  freshman. 

If  you'd  seen  the  Seniors'  table 

On  the  very  first  of  May, 

For  the  energetic  Sophomores 

You'd  say,  "Hip!  Hip!  Hip!  Hooray!" 

And  it's  true  that  in  their  favor 

There  is  not  too  much  to  say. 

Oh !  it's  mighty  nice  to  be  a  Sophomore. 

Have  you  seen  the  Juniors 

With  their  winter  raglans  on? 

Did  you  know  that  for  safety 

To  the  lookout  they  have  gone? 

But  to  get  ahead  of  Seniors 

They  must  wake  before  the  dawn. 


It  is  not  so  nice  to  be  a  Junior. 

Did  you  hear  us  parlez-shinois 

In  the  French  play  that  we  gave? 

Did  you  know  that  for  a  moment 

We  saw  visions  of  our  grave? 

Oh !  it's  sometimes  hard  to  be  a  Senior. 

Did  you  know  each   Senior 

Has  a  supe  whom  she  commands? 

But   the    role   of   supe   is    something 

That  nobody  understands. 

They  should  do  our  tasks  all  for  us, 

But  they  leave  them  on  our  hands. 

Oh !  it  must  be  nice  to  supe  for  Seniors. 

Have  you  heard  of  Guy  M.  Winslow 

And  his  journey  in  the  spring? 

There  is  going  to  be  a  wedding, 

For  somebody  wears  a  ring. 

There  is  lots  more  could  be  told  you, 

But  we  shall  not  tell  a  thing. 

Oh !  it  must  be  nice  to  be  a  teacher. 

Have  you  heard  of  the  instructor 

Who  came  early  in  the  fall? 

And  he  knew  a  lot  of  ethics,  , 

And  the  bibiolithic  Paul. 

But  of  girls,  their  ways  and  methods, 

He  knew  nothing  then  at  all. 

Oh !  it's  mighty  hard  to  be  a  teacher. 

Have  you  heard  of  Mrs.  Loomis? 

May  her  glory  ne'er  grow  dim ! 

How  she  taught  us  all  to  cook  and  scrub 

And  keep  our  houses  trim? 

Have  you  heard  of  Miss  Ransom, 

Teaching  some  of  us  to  swim. 

One,  two — three.      One,  two,  three. 

Oh !  it  must  be  nice  to  be  a  swimmer. 

Have  you  heard  of  Miss  Nutt's  remedy, 

The  little  sugar  pills? 

They  are  guaranteed  to  drive  away 

All  pains  and  aches  and  ills. 

And  the  painless  panacea, 

Flees  defeated  to  the  hills. 

Oh!  the  famous  sugar  pill  prescription. 

Have  you  heard  Miss  Potter 

In  the  hall  at  half  past  nine : 

"Won't  you  please  postpone  your  talking?' 

As  she  passes  down  the  line. 

Have  you  heard  Niagara  roaring 

When  the  girls  sit  down  to  dine. 

Oh!  it's  not  much  fun  to  be  preceptress. 

Did  you  know  that  in  the  future 

We  shall  have  our  Carpenter  hall? 

We  shall  have  the  rooms  much  larger 

And  new  paper  on  the  wall. 

Did   you   know    that    in    the    springtime 

We   shall   give    an    annual   ball. 

Oh,  it's  nice  to  think  about  the  future. 
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Encore. 

Do  you  know  that  singing 

Makes  our  throats  feel  rather  sore? 

Do  you  think  of  dogerell 

That   we  have  an  endless   store? 

But  our  song  is  now  quite  finished 

And  we  sing  it  all  no  more 

For  there  is  more  than  this  upon  the  program. 

"The  last  Will  and  Testament  of  1903," 
written  by  Miss  Lapowski,  bequeathed  the 
worldly  goods  of  the  departing  class  to  the 
most  deserving  causes.  The  Junior  Class 
were  very  grateful  for  the  large  legacy  which 
fell  to  them.  Miss  Blackstock  in  her  Proph- 
ecy easily  disposed  of  the  fate  and  future  of 
each  member  of  the  class,  and  dear  little 
Callie  LeSeure,  made  bold  to  give  to  the 
Faculty  a  "Word  to  the  Wise"  with  advice 
as  to  the  privileges  they  might  grant  to 
classes  in  the  future. 

Miss  Erdman  then  presented  "to  Our 
Alma  Mater"  three  beautiful  art  books  in 
loving  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  pictures 
with  which  our  Principal  has  surrounded 
us. 

Miss  Armstrong's  farewell  was  a  picture 
of  herself,  always  cheerful  in  everything 
she  does. 


future  reunions  we  do  not  intend  to  make 
this,  our  last  night,  an  unhappy  one.  And 
now  we  thank  our  instructors,  one  and  all,  in 
the  Faculty,  for  having  helped  us  safely 
around  this  sharp  and  jagged  corner  of  our 
existence,  and  we  sincerely  hope  that  we 
shall  continue  to  follow  their  excellent  ad- 
vice long  after  we  are  teaching  in  schools  of 
our  own.  And  we  wish  also  to  thank  our 
dear  home  people  for  this  great  opportunity 
which  they  have  given  us  for  bettering  our- 
selves. We  are  grateful  for  the  school- 
friendships,  the  friendships  of  the  girls,  who 
have  contributed  their  share  of  sympathy 
and  good-will. 

But  the  art  of  thankfulness  is  not  one  to 
cause  tears  and  throbs  of  sorrow.  We  part 
to  be  sure,  but  the  world  is  small  and  we  shall 
meet  again,  so  instead  of  the  dread,  tear- 
compelling  words,  "good-bye" — we  shall  tell 
you  only  'good-night — good-night.'  ' 


Owing  to  the  dampness  of  the  lawn  from 
the  showers  of  the  early  evening,  Miss  Mal- 
lory  was  obliged  to  make  the  presentation  of 
the  Crow's  Nest  from  the  platform  of  the 
Gym.  instead  of  from  the  "Nest"  itself.  Her 
speech  however  lost  none  of  its  effectiveness. 


FAREWELLS  too  often  suggest  a 
dreary,  monotonous  knell  of  woe, 
while  they  are  in  reality  glad  chimes  of  joy 
for  they  strike  the  hour  of  change  for  us  all, 
and  for  those  who  have  done  their  best, 
change  means  always  upward  and 
onward.  And  thanks  to  modern  in- 
genuity, we  are  never  "far  apart."  Man 
has  so  subdued  the  universe  and  brought  it 
under  his  control  by  systems  of  travel,  con- 
veyance, wireless  telegraphy  and  "all  the  ills 
that  flesh  is  heir  to"  that  our  partings  are  of 
short  duration,  and  we  are  able  at  any  mo- 
ment to  just  "drop  in"  for  tea  and  a  cozy 
chat.       So  with  this  anticipation  of  near-by 


Our  Last  Crow. 


ONCE  more  have  we  gathered  in  our  old 
Crow's  Nest,  but  not  to  linger,  since 
the  time  has  come  for  the  flying  of  the  crows 
to  other  climes.  Soon  there  will  be  no  birds 
in  this  year's  nest. 

Lately  we  have  been  much  interested  in  a 
certain  flock  of  birds  whose  movement 
seemed  very  peculiar.  Their  like  had  never 
before  been  seen  in  these  woods.  We  pon- 
dered long  over  what  they  might  be  until  we 
finally  referred  to  our  "Guide  to  Bird  Life  at 
Lasell,  or  How  to  Recognize  Strange  Birds," 
where  we  found  the  following  suggestions. 
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"First  note  color."      There  seemed  to  be 

no  prevailing  tint  except  at  the  beginning  of 

the    year    when    they    appeared    somewhat 

bine.       "Note  well  their  manner  of  flight." 

Now  for  a  long  time  they  flew  in  a  zig-zag 

manner,  seeming  quite  undecided,  and  never 

mounting  to  any  great  height  until  in  the 

spring  of  the  year,  in  one  large  flock,  they 

flew  almost  in  silence  to  the  top  of  a  large 

building  near  our  nest.       And  there  for  the 

first  time  they  sang,  or  rather  chirped  and 

twittered    in    a    feeble    manner,    sometimes 

changing  to  a  shrill  cry  like  : 

Hooray,  Hooray 
Hear  us  roar, 
Lasell  Juniors 
Naughty-four 

Oh,  little  birds,  did  you  think  by  flying  so 
high  to  add  to  your  importance  ?  Have  you 
ever  watched  other  birds  fly  up  in  the  sky? 
You  will  see  then  how  the  higher  up  they  go 
the  smaller  they  seem?  This  alas  was  true 
of  you.  But  the  favorite  occupation  of 
these  birds  seemed  to  be  floating  with  heads 
held  high. 

Next  in  the  list  of  ways  of  identifying 
birds  came  the  direction :  "Notice  time  of 
day  when  they  are  most  neighborly."  For 
a  long  time  we  could  not  find  this  out  until 
one  night  about  ten  minutes  past  nine,  hap- 
pening to  fly  near  the  building  we  heard  a 
great  twittering  and  chattering,  punctuated 
with  caressing  little  good  night  pecks,  and 
we  know  now  that  is  their  time  for  gossip- 
ing. 

Another  difficult  thing  was  to  find  a  char- 
acteristic common  to  all.  Many  showed  a 
tendency  toward  being  mischievous,  a  trait 
we  feared  might  lead  them  into  trouble,  but 
that,  of  course,  was  their  own  lookout.  The 
most  of  them  seemed  a  restless  set,  noisy  and 
much  given  to  imitating  others.  There 
were  a  few  who  did  not  share  their  sisters' 


energy,  but  did  all  their  tasks  quietly,  and 
with  great  composure.  On  investigation, 
however,  we  found  that  this  was  not  their 
original  state,  but  had  been  acquired  in  a 
nerve-training  class.  It  seems  odd  they  did 
not  all  try  to  get  "power  through  repose." 

All  these  discoveries,  added  to  the  fact  that 
three  times  a  day  they  collect  in  one  body, 
remaining  in  one  locality  selected  for  its  fa- 
vorite feeding  grounds  where  sometimes  in 
their  haste  they  forget  their  fledging  lessons 
and  gulp  down  enormous  quantities  of  food, 
all  the  while  chattering  noisily,  led  us  to  con- 
clude they  must  be  blue-jays.  We  found  no 
strange  birds  among  them,  in  fact  they  were 
all  jays. 

They  amused  us  very  much,  and  we  set- 
tled ourselves  to  watch  their  antics.  Like  all 
blue  jays,  however,  they  were  more  enjoy- 
able at  a  distance,  where  their  discordant 
squaks  could  not  detract  from  the  beauty  of 
their  coloring. 

We  feel  that  a  great  change  is  soon  to  take 
place,  and  these  birds  once  so  gay  will  have 
to  put  on  a  quieter  plumage.  In  fact  they 
will  succeed  to  our  nest,  and  the  sober  garb 
of  wisdom.  For  the  crows,  as  you  know, 
are  the  most  learned  of  birds.  Yes  even 
more  so  than  the  owl,  for  he  only  hoots  at 
others  opinions.  It  is  said  our  crow  ances- 
tors could  count  to  ten,  but  we  add  up  to 
twenty-one.  We  are  proficient  in  other 
branches,  too,  such  as  Psychological  Phe- 
nomena, Evolution,  Biological  Bibliology, 
Craniometry,  Bryology,  Oratory,  Heliotro- 
pism,  Isoperimetry,  Nosography  and  Osteo- 
geny. We  hope  you  may  be  able  to  be  suc- 
cessful in  these  lines,  too,  and  that  no  tempta- 
tion will  keep  you  from  your  studies. 

And  now  we  must  say  good-bye  to  the 
nest,  which  has  sheltered  us  so  long.  You 
will  find  it  the  loveliest  of  homes,  and  when 
you  hear  the  branches  whispering  above  you, 
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listen  well,  for  they  will  tell  you  how  dear 
you  are  to  the  hearts  of  the  crows.  So  with 
the  best  of  wishes  the  class  of  1903  presents 
to  you  dear  Juniors  our  beloved  Crow's 
Nest." 

FAREWELL   SONG. 
We  have  had  good  times  in  this  school  of  ours, 
Idly  passing  the  days  away, 

With  a  French  class  here,  and  a  Dutch  one  there, 
Doing  what  they  say  we  may. 
But  the  girls  so  gay  and  the  girls  so  bright, 
We  may  never  see  again. 
And  now  k  is  time  to  say  good-night ; 
And  we  chant  in  sad  refrain : 

Chorus. 
Good-night  it  is  time  for  us  to  go; 
Good-night  it  is  'hard  to  leave,  you  know. 
But  will  you  think  a  little  bit  next  year 
Of  the  Seniors  of  a  year  ago. 

We  've  tried  to  be  good,  and  tried  to  be  bright, 
But  it's  sometimes  hard  to  do, 
For  in  spite  of  our  black  caps  and  gowns 
We're  but  mortal  like  the  rest  of  you. 
We  have  played  our  pranks,  and  you've  played  yours, 
Till  the  happy  years  went  by. 
And  at  last  when  we  would  speak, 
We  can  only  say  the  words,  "Good-bye." 

Chorus. 

After  the  farewell  song  of  the  Seniors  it  was 
found  that  the  outdoor  part  of  the  pro- 
gramme could  still  be  carried  out  and  the 
beauty  of  the  evening  was  completed  by  the 
torch  procession  and  "last  Rites  of  1903" 
around  the  sacrificial  altar  for  which  Miss 
George  was  priestess. 

The  Seniors  then  gave  their  class  yells 
after  which  the  Juniors  joined  in  theirs,  and 
the  rest  of  the  evening  passed  pleasantly  in 
listening  to  the  music  and  watching  the 
lights  sparkling  over  the  lawn  and  the 
happy  groups  of  friends  and  guests  walking 
about  everywhere. 

CAMPUS  SONG 

Here's  to  the  days  we've  spent  with  you, 

Here's  to  their  hours   so  rare; 

Here's  to  the  storms  and  strifes  passed  through 

By  hearts  so  free  from  care. 

Here's  to  each  memory  of  your  years ; 

May  they  ne'er  fade  away ; 

Here's  to  our  future  frowns  or  tears; 

Here's  to  our  last   school  day. 


Chorus. 
Oh  nineteen  three,  our  nineteen  three, 
Thy  girls  will  ne'er  forget, 
In  future  days  to  swell  the  praise 
Of  times   we'll  not   regret. 
May  each  class  but  raise  the  glass 
And  pledge  as  we  pledge  now, 

Our  faith  to  you, 

Fair  flag  of  blue, 

Our  'hopes  and  hearts  we  vow. 

Our  faith  to  you, 

Fair  flag  of  blue, 

Our  bopes  and  hearts  we  vow. 

Here's  to  the  girls  we're  soon  to  leave; 

Here's  to  their  friendship  true; 

Here's  to  the  class  for  whom  you'll  grieve 

When   they  are  gone  from  you; 

Here's  to  the  hearts  that  beat  so  true, 

Wherever  they  may  be; 

Here's  to  this  night,  the  last  with  you, 

For  the  girls  of  1903. 

Chorus. 


Commencement  Day. 

Tuesday  morning  the  students  assembled 
for  the  last  "chapel"  and  to  witness  the 
awarding  of  the  bread  prizes  and  certificates. 

The  first  prize,  a  small  gold  loaf,  was 
awarded  to  Elizabeth  Thorne,  of  Gardiner, 
Me.,  for  making  the  best  loaf  of  bread.  The 
second,  a  silver  loaf,  to  Louise  Gibert,  St. 
Louis,  Mo.  Honorable  mention  to  Marie 
Gibert,  E.  Walnut  Hills,  O. 

The  following  received  certificates  in 
bookkeeping:  Misses  Aiken,  Frost  and 
Mabel  Hooper.  In  cooking:  Misses  Arm- 
strong, Blackstock,  Marie  Gibert,  Luise  Gib- 
ert, Hughes,  Leavitt,  LeSeure,  Mallory, 
Morgan,  Solomon,  Thorne  and  Tyner. 

The  graduation  exercises  were  held  in 
the  Congregational  Church.  Brigden's  or- 
chestra of  Waltham  furnished  the  music. 
Rev.  Dr.  W.  T.  Perrin  offered  prayer.  Dr. 
Newell  Dwight  Hillis  of  Brooklyn  gave  a 
wonderfully  full  and  stimulating  address 
(published  in  the  Zion's  Herald  of  June  17) 
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upon  "A  Hero's  Ideals  from  the  Viewpoint 
of  Oliver  Cromwell." 

Principal  Bragdon  then  welcomed  the 
graduates  of  former  years,  congratulating 
the  school  that  so  many  "old  girls"  were 
faithful  in  attendance,  some  from  great  dis- 
tances ;  mentioned  as  a  record  instance  a  Re- 
union of  the  class  of  '57,  !  when  seven 
out  of  the  original  ten  met  after 
a  lapse  of  over  forty-six  years;  re- 
minded friends  that  a  larger  Drill  hall  and 
a  Stone  Chapel  were  among  the  desiderata; 
invited  all  friends  to  the  Luncheon  on  the 
lawn,  one  of  Lasell's  unique  institutions,  and 
with  a  few  heartfelt  words  of  stimulus  and 
cheer,  distributed  the  diplomas. 

"In  the  days  of  '61  when  we  boys  jumped 
into  the  dear  old  blue,  we  underwent  a  physi- 
cal examination  and  received  certificates  that 
we  were  fit  for  service.  "Fit  for  service," 
that  is  what  these  diplomas  should  be  to  you 
and  that  only, — your  Alma  Mater's  certifi- 
cate that  so  far  as  in  her  lies  you  are  fit  for 
service — the  world's  service.  Make  her 
words  true.  Class  of  1903,  Lasell  Semi- 
nary sends  you  forth  to  represent  her.  You 
bear  her  name,  you  must  protect  her  honor. 
With  this  responsibility  we  give  you  also  our 
full  confidence  and  pray  God's  blessing  on 
you,  one  and  all." 

Dr.  Parkhurst,  Editor  of  Zion's  Herald, 
pronounced  the  benediction,  and  friends 
crowded  up  to  give  congratulations  to  the 
new  Alumnae. 

CLASS  OF  1903. 


'Amor  Omnia  Vincit' 


Lena    Armstrong,  Bozeman,    Mont. 

The  American  Girl 

Agnes   Marie  Biddle,  Fountain   Springs,   Pa. 

History  of  the  Violin 

Isabella  Thoburn  Blackstock,    Shahjahanpur,  India. 
The  Power  of  Music 


Agnes  Drake  Pittsfield,  N.  H. 

The  Aborigines  of  America 
Edith    McCallister   Ebersole,  Cincinnati,   O. 

The  Attic  Age  of  Greece 
Mary  Constance  Erdman,  Allentown,  Pa. 

The  Pennsylvania  Germans 
Carrie   Tapley  George,  Lynn,   Mass. 

The  Origin  and   Growth  of  Hospitals 
Lillie   Marie   Gibert,  Cincinnati,  O. 

An  Ancient  People 
Mary  Edwards  Goodwin,  Burnside,  Conn. 

Heroines  of  Fiction 
Bertha  Brigham  Hayden,  East  Hartford,  Conn. 

Nature  in  Poetry 
Sarah  Eleanor  Hughes,  Foxcroft,  Me. 

Pottery. 

Mary  Frances  Leavitt,  Butte,  Mont. 

The  Worth  of  a  Laugh 

Joel  Jeanie  Lapowski,  Abilene,  Texas. 

The  Lone  Star  State  and  Her  Resources 

Callie  Isabelle  LeSeure,  Streator,  111. 

Peasant  Life  in  France 

Ida  Minnie   Mallory,  Franklin,   Pa. 

Elements  of  Irish  Folk-Lore 

Helen  Roberts  Orcutt,  Hornellsville,  N.  Y. 

Forestry 

Mabel  Julia   Pooler,  Skowhegan,    Me. 

Some  Principals  in  the  Art  of  Writing 

Edna  Mercy  Sawyer,  San  Jose,  Cal. 

Art's  Quest  for  Ideal 

Sarah  Elizabeth  Soule,  Freeport,  Me. 

A  Quaint  Old  Town 

May  Elizabeth  Thorne,  Gardiner,  Me. 

Wonders  of  the  Ocean 

Mabelle   Henrietta   Whitney, 

Boston  Highlands,  Mass. 
Flowers 

Just  before  luncheon  the  Seniors  gathered 
in  the  "Crow's  Nest,"  where  they  sang  a  few 
Lasell  songs,  closing  with  this  last  Class 
song. 

For  the  olive  and  white  we  hold  dear; 
For  our  friendships  give  cheer  upon  cheer. 

We  shall  never  forget  tho'  the  stars  fade  away, 

Nineteen  hundred  and  three  and  her  day. 
Then  a  toast  to  the  Class  none  surpass, 

We  pledge  nineteen  hundred  and  three. 
As  the  years  take  their  flight,  and  day  creeps  into 
night, 

We  shall  ever  prove  loyal  to  thee. 
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The  Seniors  then  came  down,  forming  a 
line  on  each  side  of  the  steps,  and  with  mor- 
tar-boards in  their  hands,  and  heads  bowed, 
they  waited  until  the  Juniors  had  passed 
through  and  up  to  the  "Crows'  Nest."  The 
Juniors  then  sang: 

Now  once  again  'the  Juniors  meet 
To  take  the  old  tradition  seat. 

We  take  this  day  what  is  our  due ; 

Which  you  received  from  naughty-two. 
This  Crow's  Nest  where  we  take  our  stand, 
We  '11  hold  as  Seniors  grave  and  grand. 

Hail  to  the  shades  of  Seniors  gone  before ; 
Hail  to  the  Senior  Class  of  naughty-four. 

We  take  traditions  old  and  dear; 

We  take  your  hours  of  gloom  and  cheer. 

And  ne'er  the  Crow's  Nest  we'll  forget; 

Nor  e'er  its  pleasant  days  regret. 
We  thank  you  for  this  calm  retreat, 
From  school-room  din  and  noon-day  heat. 

Thanks  to  the  Senior  Class  of  naughty-three; 
Thanks  to  the  Senior  Class  of  naughty-three. 

Then  both  classes  joined  in  singing  one  of 
the  school  songs. 

Bound  firm  by  a  bond  unbroken; 

Love  for  old  Lasell; 
Take  we  now  a  pledge  outspoken, 

E  'er  to  guard  her  well. 

Chorus. 

Alma  Mater !  fidelitas ; 
Pledge  we  for  loyalty. 
Sing  it  now  before  we  part, 
We'll  ever  faithful  be. 

Bright  school-days  are  quickly  passed; 

Enjoy  them  while  you  may; 
Memories  still  shall  them  outlast, 

When  we  are  far  away. 

Then  luncheon  was  served  in  the  big  tent 
on  the  South  lawn. 

At  3  p.  m.,  a  business  meeting  of  the 
Alumnae  was  held  in  the  historic  chapel. 
Mrs.  Silas  Peirce,  '80,  presided.  "Old 
girls"  of  fifty  years  ago  responded  to  the  roll 
call.  The  officers  for  1903-1904  are: 
President,  Mrs.  Flora  Drew  Sampson,  '57; 


first  vice-president  ,  Mary  P.  Jones,  '56; 
second-vice-president,  Mrs.  Nellie  Ferguson 
Conant,  '81 ;  third  vice-president,  Miss  Lil- 
lian Packard,  '83 ;  treasurer,  Miss  Nellie  M. 
Richards,  '93;  secretary,  Miss  Mary  B. 
Vance,  '99. 

A  committee  for  the  mid-winter  reunion 
was  appointed  consisting  of  Mrs.  Carlos 
Cushing,  chairman,  Miss  Rishell  and  Miss 
Whitney.  Miss  Packard  was  chosen  as 

chairman  of  the  committee  on  arrangements 
for  the  meeting  in  June,  1904. 

The  voting  in  of  the  class  of  1903  as  mem- 
bers of  the  Association,  was  one  of  the  inter- 
esting features  of  the  hour.  At  the  close  of 
the  business  meeting  the  Alumnae  and  others 
adjourned  to  the  Gymnasium,  where  they  en- 
joyed an  informal  and  delightful  program. 
Music  by  the  Lasell  Glee  Club,  under  the  ef- 
ficient leadership  of  Miss  Evelyn  Bates  was 
followed  by  readings  by  Mrs.  Blanche  Mar- 
tin. Our  professor  of  oratory  was  as  usual 
at  her  best.  An  organ  voluntary  by  Mrs. 
Isabella  Jennings  Parker,  '57,  was  enthus- 
iastically received  and  encored.  Mrs.  Park- 
er made  the  organ  speak  to  the  hearts  of  the 
audience. 

Some  of  our  new  girls  may  not  know  that 

Lasell's  Mrs.  Parker  is  the  mother  of  Dr. 
Horatio  Parker,  the  composer,  and  her  son 
attributes  his  successful  musical  career  in  a 
large  measure  to  the  training  received  from 
his  gifted  mother. 

Mrs.  Parker  was  for  thirteen  years  presi- 
dent of  our  Alumnae  Association,  and  belongs 
to  that  loyal  and  distinguished  coterie  of 
graduates  who  are  "all  for  Lasell  and  always 
for  Lasell." 

Miss  Lillian  Packard,  '83,  served  frappe 
during  the  closing  social  hour.  Messages  of 
regret  and  good  wishes  were  received  from 
Louise  Chandler  Moulton  and  Ellen  M. 
Stone. 
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Former  Pupils  at  Commencement. 


Mrs.     Harriet    Rice     Carpenter,    '56,     Yokohama, 
Japan ;    Mary    P.    Jones,    '56   Newton ;    Mrs.    Fanny 
Gray  Merrick,  '56,  Newton  Centre;  Martha  E.  Stone, 
'56,  Newton  Centre;  Mrs.  Frances  Sykes  Davis,  '57, 
Newton    Centre ;    Charlotte    A.    K.    Bancroft,    '57, 
Wellesley  Hills ;  Mrs.  Emma  Sears  May,  '57,  New- 
ton;   Mrs.    Isabella   Jennings    Parker,    '57,    Auburn- 
dale  ;   Mrs.   Maria  Warren   Hayden,  '58,  East  Hart- 
ford,   Conn. ;    Martha    B.    Lucas,    '6b   Boston ;    Mrs. 
Susan  Hall  Blount,  '60,  Wellesley;  Mrs.  Nettie  Hoi- 
Brook  Lathrop,  '71,   Elizabeth  City,   N.   C. ;   Marion 
E.  Gilmore,  '76,  Cambridgeport ;  Mrs.  Carrie  Kendig 
Kellogg,  '79,  Brookline;  Mrs.  Annie  Kendig  Peirce, 
'80,  Brookline;  Mrs.  Marietta  Rose  Green,  '86,  New- 
ton Highlands ;   Mrs.  Jennie  Arnold   Felt,  '93,   Pea- 
body  ;   Nellie   Richards,  '93,  Groton ;  Harriett  Scott, 
'94,  Wyoming,  111. ;  Grace  E.  Loud,  '95,  Everett ;  Mrs. 
Mabel  Sawyer  Rogers,  '95,  Braintree  Heights.;  Mrs. 
Helen  Morris  Clarke,  '95,  Cambridge ;  Mrs.  Kather- 
ine    Mason    Coupland,    '99,    Boone,    la. ;    Nellie    J. 
Feagles,  '99,   Toledo,   O. ;   Mrs.   Ruth   Rishell  Frick, 
'99,    Somerville;    Helen    Rishell,    '99,    Newtonville; 
Mary  B.  Vance,  '99,  Cambridge ;  Ethel  Johnson,  '99, 
Hallowell,  Me. ;  Ethel  Walton,  '99,  Skowhegan,  Me. ; 
Emma   F.    Cleaves,   '00,    Pigeon    Cove;    Blanche    E. 
Gardner,  '00,  Wilkes  Barre,  Pa. ;  Eva  Raymond,  '00, 
Salem ;  Helen  M.  Ramsdell,  '00,   Woburn ;   Isabelle 
C.   Clemens,   '01,   Pottsville,   Pa.;   Edith  Dustin,   '01, 
Gloucester;  Florence  Pooler,  '01,   Skowhegan,  Me.; 
Ina  Scott,   '01,  Paris,  Texas;  Ruth  M.  Talcott,  '01, 
Talcottville,  Conn.;  Lelia  A.  Walker,  '01,   Milford; 
Grace  T.  Bullock,  '02,  Pawtucket,  R.  I. ;  Bell  Clokey, 
'02,    Decatur,    111. ;    Joanna    F.    Deering,    '02,    Saco, 
Me. ;       Bessie       Draper,       '02,       Lansingburg,       N. 
Y. ;  Cornelia  Douglass,  '02,  Troy,  Ohio;  Georgie  M. 
Duncan,  '02,  Bath,  Me. ;  Florence  Ebersole,  '02,  Cin- 
cinnati,   O. ;    Bessie   Y.    Fuller,   '02,    Suffield,    Conn. 
Mabel  H.  Goodwin,  '02,  East  Hartford,  Conn. ;  Edith 
F.    McClure,   '02,   Dayton,   Ohio;    Marion   E.   Mann, 
'02,  East  Weymouth;  Ellen  B.  McGrew,  '02,  Spring- 
field,  O. ;  Annie  Mae  Pinkham,  '02,  Haverhill;  Mari- 
nette   Ramsdell,    '02,    Manistee,    Mich. ;    Mary    W. 
Upham,    '02,    Newtonville;    Kate    N.    Wheldon,    '02, 
Emporia,  Kans. ;  Elizabeth  Welty,  '02,  Bloomington, 
111. ;  Anna  Barker,  Woburn ;  Kate  W.  Bruce,  Houl- 
ton,  Me. ;  Clementina  Butler,  Newton  Centre ;  Eliza- 
beth Cossar,  Boston;  Emily  A.  Clemens,  Pottsville, 
Pa. ;  Fannie  Davis,  Lawrence ;  Bessie  H.  Dana,  Au- 
burndale ;  Helen  Ebersole,   Cincinnati,  O. ;  Mrs.  Ida 
Trowbridge    Fuller,     Saxonville;    Edna    A.    Frank, 
Indianapolis,  Ind. ;  Ethel  J.  Folger,  So.  Framingham ; 
Edith  Harris,  Newark,  N.  J. ;  Emily  Hunt,  Concord ; 
Mrs.  Mary  Johnson,  Auburndale ;  Carolyn  E.  Knee- 
land,  Warren,  O. ;  Winifred  Knight,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.; 
Sara    W.    Lawrence,    Taunton;    Elizabeth    Merriam, 


So.  Framingham ;  Martina  M.  Miller,  Columbus,  O. ; 
Mildred  L.  Nickerson,  Leominster;  Corrinne  Nick- 
erson,  Leominster;  Bessie  T.  Roper,  Hopedale ; 
Ladora  K.  Rogers  Wheeling,  W.  Va. ;  Harriett  Saw- 
yer, Napa  City,  Cal. ;  Cora  Stone,  Waltham;  Mabel 
E.  Shields,  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  Marion  S.  Safford 
Sharon ;  Mary  A.  Smith,  Wheeling,  W.  Va. ;  Delia  F. 
Tripp,  New  Bedford;  Bertha  M.  Warren,  Worcester; 
Irene  Wellington,  North  Oxford,  Mass.;  Elisabeth 
Whitley,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Mrs.  Mary  Ransom  Wag- 
ner, Auburndale. 

It  seems  to  us  rather  remarkable  that 
Lasell  should  gather  its  Commencement 
visitors  from  so  wide  a  territory.  Old 
girls  or  parents  were  here  from  the  follow- 
ing states :  California,  Connecticut,  Illi- 
nois, Iowa,  Indiana,  Japan,  Kansas,  Louis- 
iana, Maine,  Michigan,  Massachusetts, 
Montana,  New  Hampshire,  North  Carolina, 
New  Jersey,  New  York,  Ohio,  Oregon, 
Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  Texas,  West 
Virginia.  A  pretty  wide  swath  for  a  lit- 
tle school. 


PERSONALS. 

Miss  Parkhurst,  our  teacher  of  piano- 
forte, is  to  study  during  the  summer  with 
Mrs.  Fanny  Bloomfield  Zeisler  of  Chicago, 
one  of  the  finest  pianists  in  this  country,  and 
the  most  distinguished  pupil  of  Leschetizky, 
next  to  Paderewski. 

— Marion  M.  Gage  of  Brookline,  here  in 
'96,  graduates  this  year  from  the  Newton 
Hospital  Training  School. 

— Mary  Thomson  Cox  is  resting  after  her 
festivities  at  Pasadena.         She  had  a  very 
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good  letter  from  Edna  Dice  Robertson  the 
other  clay,  who  is  of  course  very  proud  of  her 
four  weeks  old  son,  Charles  Maxwell,  Jr., 
and  is  wonderfully  happy  in  her  home  in 
Louisville.  Frances  Wood  wrote  Mary  from 
Worcester  that  her  father  and  mother  had 
returned  from  the  West.  They  seem  to  have 
enjoyed  the  beauties  of  California  very 
much,  and  Frances  is  anxious  to  go  out  there 
next  winter.  Mary's  sister  Caroline  is  now 
quite  settled  in  her  new  home  and  is  enjoying 
the  beautiful  drives  around  Colorado 
Springs,  and  the  lovely  side  trips  to  Mani- 
tou,  Cheyenne  Mountain,  etc. 

— Clara  M-  Heath  is  well,  and  busy  study- 
ing book-binding.  She  is  at  282  Bd.  Ras- 
pail,  Paris. 

— Rev.  and  Mrs.  Chas.  Tilton  (our  Cora 
Shackford)  received  their  friends  at  Lincoln 
Street,  Lynn,  on  Monday  evening,  June  8,  on 
the  occasion  of  their  twentieth  wedding  an- 
niversary.     A  large  and  happy  gathering. 

— Laura  Munger  Ninde  of  Fort  Wayne, 
with  her  four  children,  has  gone  abroad  to 
live  for  several  years.  She  has  now  settled 
in  Hamburg,  Germany,  and  intends  to  study 
music. 

— Mrs.  Wm.  James  (our  Lottie  Hardy) 
now  lives  in  Haverhill  with  her  two  children. 

— Lasell  was  favored  in  May  by  a  delight- 
ful call  from  Rev.  S.  A.  Bender,  president  of 
the  E.  M.  C.  Seminary  of  Bucksport,  Me. 

— John    Quincy    Merrill    arrived    at    the 
home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  J.  Merrill  (Bertha 
Lillibridge)  Minneapolis,  Minn.,  March  28. 
I  Congratulations ! 

— Lucy  Roberts  Jack  '91,  with  her  two  lit- 
tle children,  was  in  Decatur,  111.,  this  spring. 

— Agnes  Flaherty,  '00,  with  other  well 
known  Boston  talent,  assisted  the  Orphean 
Club  with  its  cantata,  'The  Rose  of  Life," 


given  May  20th.  This  is  the  second  time 
this  year  that  Agnes  has  given  us  this  pleas- 
ure. 

— We  were  delighted  to  have  Marion  Gil- 
more,  '76,  and  Maude  Mathews,  '89,  with  us 
for  little  visits  this  spring. 

— Julia  Hubbard  Kelly,  with  her  three 
children,  is  coming  to  the  coast.  Would 
have  come  to  Commencement  had  she  known 
of  Mary  Smith's  coming. 

— Avila  Grubbs,  '99,  announces  her  en- 
gagement to  a  Boston  man,  George  Ernest 
Fales,  a  friend  of  her  brother.  So  she  ex- 
pects to  come  East  to  live  once  more — for  a 
longer  time,  however.  Elise  Scott  '99,  also 
has  announced  her  engagement  to  Mr.  Mack- 
intosh, who  is  a  great  friend  of  Mr.  Fales. 

— The  announcement  of  the  engagement 
of  Edith  N.  Brodbeck  to  Charles  Kimball  of 
Dedham  was  made  on  the  day  of  her  broth- 
er's graduation  from  Boston  University. 
Congratulations ! 

— Gertrude  Sherman  Ellsworth,  '94,  is 
now  living  at  8  Park  Street,  Wollaston, 
Mass.,  and  sends  a  fine  photo  of  herself  and 
her  two  olive  branches,  Alfred  and  Cather- 
ine. 

— Katherine  Bucknum,  '96,  is  Mrs.  Albert 
H.  Mueller,  and  lives  at  Fort  Riley,  Kansas. 

— Eugene  Cowles  is  an  old  time  family 
friend  of  Miriam  Nelson,  '04,  and  by  her  in- 
vitation sang  informally  to  a  delighted  group 
of  Lasell  girls  one  afternoon  in  May.  It  was 
a  great  treat.  What  a  magnificent  voice  he 
has. 

Miss  Blackstock  wishes  to  thank  the  Mis- 
sionary Society  and  express  her  apprecia- 
tion for  the  money  to  be  sent  through  her  to 
India,  assuring  them  that  it  will  be  used  to 
the  best  advantage. 

From  a  letter  from  Grace  C.  Huntington, 
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Brooklyn,  N.  Y. :  Mrs.  Susie  Hallock 
Couch  gave  a  house  party  at  her  home, 
Cromwell  Hall,  Cromwell,  Conn.,  the 
third  week  in  May.  Kittie  Colony 
Frye,  Bessie  Harwood  Fones  and  Grace 
Huntington  enjoyed  Susie's  hospitality,  and 
spent  pleasant  hours  talking  over  happy 
Lasell  days. 

Good  for  Sue !     Hope  she'll  do  it  again. 

Irene  Wellington  was  abroad    twenty 

months,  travelling  some  of  the  time,  but 
most  of  the  time  studying  German  in  Ber- 
lin, where  she  received  a  teacher's  certificate 
from  Frau  Dr.  Hempel.  She  has  been  giv- 
ing private  lessons  in  German  and  Physical 
Culture  this  spring.. 

A   card   was   received   from   Lucy   A. 

Muth,  of  Avondale,  announcing  her  grad- 
uation from  the  Cincinnati  Kindergarten 
Training  School. 

The  following  telegram  was  received  Sat- 
urday afternoon,  June  13;  "Am  safely  off, 
Good-bye."       Isabella  Blackstock. 

—Alice  Magoun,  '78,  has  this  month 
completed  her  seventh  year  of  service  in  the 
Amherst  high  school. 

— Florence  Phillips  writes,  "I  arrived 
safely  this  morning,  June  17,  just  seventeen 
hours  late.  Had  a  pleasant  and  comfort- 
able journey.  Washouts  along  the  road 
were  the  cause  of  the  delay." 

Returning  Mr.  Bragdon  fell  in  with  Mrs. 
Stafford,  the  mother  of  Marion,  here  in 
1896  from  Fall  River,  Mass.,  who  reported 
her  daughter  and  Mr.  Almy  as  happy  as  two 
children  in  a  garden.  They  are  keeping 
house.  Jessie,  with  her  four  children,  and 
Edith,  with  her  three,  are  well,  all  the  chil- 
dren now  having  homes  in  Fall  River  with- 
in reach  of  the  home  roof-tree.  She  says 
Josie  Wallace  has  five  children.  I  think 
we  have  not  published  all  of  these. 


— Principal  Bragdon's  son,  John  R.,  who 
lives  in  Pasadena,  Cal.,  and  is  in  the  employ 
of  the  Edison  Electric  Co.  of  Los  Angeles, 
surprised  his  father  by  appearing  here  with 
his  wife  on  the  day  before  Prize  Drill. 
They  are  having  a  second  wedding  journey, 
and  expect  to  visit  Williams  College,  from 
which  he  graduated  in  '98,  then  to  spend 
some  days  in  New  York  and  Philadelphia, 
and  return  via  Santa  Fe  Route,  stopping 
at  Pueblo,  Col. 


Deaths. 

— William  A.  Burrowes,  husband  of  our 
Virginia  Prickett  Burrowes,  '85,  died  sud- 
denly at  his  residence,  272  West  Seventy- 
seventh  Street,  and  leaves  Virginia  with  one 
child,  who  have  our  sincere  sympathy. 

— Florence  Porter,  here  from  East  Bos- 
ton, the  first  part  of  last  year,  died  at  her 
home  on  the  24th  of  May. 


Rev.  Dr.  Worth. 


At  the  last  conference  Dr.  Worth,  pastor 
of  the  M.  E.  Church  here  for  five  years, 
whom  many  of  the  students  will  remember, 
was  stationed  at  Lynn.  During  the  mov- 
ing he  was  taken  sick,  and,  although  recover- 
ing sufficiently  to  be  moved  to  the  parson- 
age at  Lynn,  never  preached  there,  gradual- 
ly weakening  until  his  death  on  June  6. 
Many  Auburndale  people  attended  the  fu- 
neral on  June  10,  in  the  church  to  whose 
pastorate  he  was  appointed. 


Marriages. 

— Gertrude  Elizabeth  Morse  to  James 
Henry  Hickey,  Wednesday,  June  the -third, 
at  Grace  Church,  Newton,  Mass. 

— Edith  Belle  Tidd  to  Harry  Collins 
Walker,  Monday  evening,  June  the  first, 
1862  Euclid  Avenue,  Cleveland,  O. 

— Mabel  Martin,  '01,  to  Roy  McGregor, 
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Wednesday,  the  tenth  of  June,  at  271  North 
Limestone  Street,  Springfield,  O.  After 
August  1,  118  South  Belmont  Avenue, 
Springfield,  O.   - 

— May  Sybil  Hayward,  to  Fred  Ham- 
mond Moulton,  Friday,  June  the  ninth,  at 
Winthrop,  Me.  After  October  2,  "The  Cen- 
tral," 108  Central  Street,  Somerville,  Mass. 

— Cara  Angenette  Sawin,  '96,  to  Charles 
Simeon  Sweet,  Thursday,  June  twenty- 
fifth,  at  First  Presbyterian  Church,  Troy, 
N.  Y. 

— Sara  Hayden,  '95,  to  William  Newham 
Chattin  Carlton,  on  Wednesday  evening, 
June  twenty-fourth,  at  St.  John's  Church, 
East  Hartford,  Conn. 

— Grace  Lavinia  Griffin  to  Robert  King 
Fuller,  Wednesday,  the  tenth  of  June,  New 
York. 

— Madge  Eloise  Hollenbeck  to  Frank 
Scott  Pinney,  Wednesday,  June  24,  501 
Eighth  street,  Council  Bluffs,  Iowa. 

— Mabel  Eliza  Woodward  to  Ross  Pier 
Wright,  Tuesday,  June  9,  Batavia,  N.  Y. 
After  October  1,  145  West  6th  street,  Erie, 
Pa. 

Austin — Winslo  w . 


Lasell  had  a  sensation  for  a  moment — 
she  really  hoped  she  might  have  the  unique 
experience  of  her  existence — a  new  exercise 
for  Commencement  season,  even  a  wed- 
ding. 

Miss  Austin,  our  teacher  of  English,  and 
Mr.  Winslow,  teacher  of  Natural  Sciences, 
having  concluded  to  try  to  put  up  with 
each  other  for  the  rest  of  their  natural  lives 
and  to  begin  practising  right  away,  were 
strongly  urged  to  have  their  wedding  in  the 
chapel,  and  it  fluttered  around  among  the 
girls  for  a  while  that  that  would  be  the  plan. 
But  they  could  not  get  their  courage  up  to 
it,  and  after  all,  most  naturally,  went  off*  to 


their  home  in  Barton  Landing,  Vermont, 
and  were  married  on  Wednesday,  sailing 
for  Europe  on  Thursday  morning  on  the 
New  England.  Lasell's  warmest  love  and 
congratulations  are  theirs. 


Mr.  Dunham  gave  an  informal  recital  on 
May  15.  The  girls  were  more  than  pleased 
with  his  selections. 

— A  concert  was  given  by  the  Orphean 
club  on  May  20.  We  were  delighted  when 
we  heard  that  Miss  Maud  Davies,  Mrs. 
Roeppel-Griffiths,  Miss  Agnes  Flaherty  and 
Miss  Spitz  were  to  take  solo  parts.  Miss 
Davies  was  exceptionally  good  that  night, 
and  worthy  of  high  praise. 

— On  May  28,  Mr.  Hills  gave  a  very  en- 
tertaining concert  assisted  by : 
Miss  Marion  Bate,  Soprano, 
Mr.  Henry  M.  Dunham,  Organist. 
Mr.  S.  E.  Goldstein,  Violinist. 
Mr.  Leon  Van  Vliet,  'Cellist. 

Program. 

Guilmant.     Prayer  and  Berceuse 
Best.     March  for  a  Church  Festival. 

Mr.  Dunham. 
Hill's.     Impromptu  in  A  Flat 

Romance  in  G 
Messrs.  Goldstein  and  Hills. 
Hills.  The  Secret 

When  the  Roses  Fade 
Longing 
Miss  Bate. 
Raff.  Erinnerung. 

Messrs.  Van  Vliet  and  Hills. 
Dunham,  In  Memoriam 

Mr.  Dunham. 
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Hills.        Mina's  Wedding  Song 

Ma  vie  ma  Marguerite 

The  Brooklet 
Miss  Bate. 
Hills.     Trio   for  pianoforte,   violin   and  'cello. 
Messrs.   Goldstein,   Van  Vliet  and  Hills. 

On  the  evening  of  May  27,  we  were  en- 
tertained very  pleasantly  by  a  Bird  lecture 
given  by  Mrs.  Bray,  who  is  one  of  our  grad- 
uates of  1883.  She  commenced  by  telling 
us  of  our  friend  the  Junko,  who  is  the  first 
one  to  be  with  us  in  the  fall.  Her  lecture 
was  so  much  more  interesting  because  she 
brought  in  many  incidents  of  her  own  life. 
She  ended  by  the  beautiful  description  of  the 
Scarlet  Tanager.  We  will  be  more  than 
pleased  to  listen  again  to  Mrs.  Bray. 

— The  1.40  period,  Saturday,  May  30, 
was  given  up  to  the  observance  of  Memorial 
Day.  We  had  the  great  and  rare  pleasure 
of  having  Mrs.  Potter  with  us,  who  took  a 
prominent  part  in  caring  for  the  wounded  in 
the  civil  war.  The  president  of  the  senior 
class  presented  her  with  a  beautiful  bouquet 
of  white  roses.  This  was  followed  by  a  talk 
from  Miss  Potter  on  the  civil  war.  We  en- 
joyed solos  by  Miss  Bertha  Hayden  and 
Miss  Ray  Spitz  and  Miss  Austin  composed 
a  song  especially  for  this  occasion. 

— On  Monday  evening,  June  the  first,  the 
S.  D.  Society  entertained  the  Lasellia  Club 
and  the  Delta  Society  with  a  launch  ride.  A 
few  of  the  girls  had  their  mandolins,  which 
furnished  a  pretty  accompaniment  to  the 
singing  of  Lasell  songs.  During  the  even- 
ing light  refreshments  were  served.  The 
girls  will  always  keep  the  memory  of  this 
moonlight  ride,  and  feel  greatly  indebted  to 
the  S.  D.'s  for  their  kindness. 


Artistic   Reception. 

We  say  somewhere  that  Commencement 
exercises  began  with  the  Concert.  We 
ought  to  say  that  they  now  begin  with  the 
Reception  given  to  their  friends  at  large  by 


the  pupils  in  Drawing  and  Painting.  For 
this  has  twice  occurred  on  the  Wednesday 
afternoon  before  Commencement  Day,  and 
has  therefore  established  itself  as  a  part  of 
the  Final  Feast. 

And  it  is  entirely  worthy  of  its  place  in 
that  company  of  good  things  well  done. 
Miss  Mullikin  at  once  set  up  a  new  standard 
for  the  work  in  the  studio,  and  has  by  some 
strange  art  enthused  the  workers  so  that  it 
is  a  real  treat  to  inspect  their  work. 

I  wish  I  were  competent  to  go  into  detail, 
but  I  much  enjoyed  the  originality  of  many 
conceptions  and  the  earnest  and  really  credit- 
able execution  of  much  that  was  hung  for 
our  pleasure.  It  is  wonderful  to  me  what 
talent  she  finds  and  developes. 

The  Studio  now  takes  its  place  in  the  first 
rank  of  our  work  in  art  lines. 


Gymnasium    Statistics. 


AVERAGE. 

Weight, 

Height, 

Lung  Capacity, 

Strength  of  Back, 

Strength  of  Chest, 


SEPT.,  1902.  MAY,   1903. 

116  3-4  lbs.  124  3-4  lbs. 

5  ft.  2.4  in.  5  ft.  4.4  in. 

142.67  cu.  in.  158.95  cu.  in. 

79.01  kilos.  106.69  kilos. 

26.89  kilos.  30.75  kilos. 

Strength  of  R.  forearm,        22.89  kilos.  24.30  kilos. 

Strength  of  L.  forearm,        19.79  kilos.  20.67  kilos. 

Number  of  pupils  incapacitated  for  gymnasium  work 
during  the  year,  4. 

Number  of  pupils  in  the  gymnasium  during  the  school 
year,  129. 

STRONGEST    PUPIL,    MAY,    1903-MISS   MIRIAM 
NELSON. 
Age,  18  years. 
"Weight,  145  1-2  lbs. 
Lung  capacity,  210  cubic  inches. 
Strength  of  back,  160  kilos. 
Strength  of  chest,  45  kiloa. 
Strength  of  right  forearm,  36  kilos. 
Strength  of  left  forearm,  35  kilos. 
Height,  5  feet  6.1  inches. 


Tallest  pupil,  5  feet,  8.9  inches. 
Heaviest  weight,  193  lbs. 
Lightest  weight,  83  lbs. 
Greatest  gain  in  weight,  30  lbs. 
Greatest  gain  in  strength,  109  kilos. 
Next  greatest  gain  in  strength,  97  kilos. 
Number  of  pupils  gained  in  all  strength  tests,  30. 
Number  of  pupils  lost  in  all  strength  tests,  none. 
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A  Last  Word  From  Miss  Potter. 


For  Next  Year. 
President. — Katherine  Jenckes. 
Vice-president. — Grace  Fuller. 
Secretary. — Corinne  Richter. 
Critic. — Theodora  Close. 
Executive      Committee. — Adele      Wood- 
worth,  Meta  Buehner. 

Business  Manager. — Gladys  Patterson. 


For  Next  Year. 

President. — Martha  Haskell. 

Vice-president. — Barbara  Vail. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer. — Miriam  Nel- 
son. 

Critic. — Lois  Thomas. 

Executive  Committee. — Bertha  Manches- 
ter, Edna  Lockwood. 


DELTA. 


For  Next  Year. 
President. — Lucile  Zeller. 
Vice-president. — Edith  Harber. 
Secretary-treasurer. — Jennie  A.  Hamilton. 
Business  Manager. — Jessica  Haviland. 
Executive  Committee. — Margarita  Bueh- 
ner, Minnie  Ryder,  Eleanor  Percy. 


My  Dear  Girls  : 

Some  one  has  said  that  George  Washing- 
ton "did  better  than  he  knew."  At  the  fin- 
ish some  of  you  knew  better  than  you  did. 

What  an  eye-opener  was  that  last  tour  of 
inspection  after  your  home-going! 

I  was  strongly  tempted  to  send  a  special 
delivery  invitation  to  the  careless  girls  to 
return  and  "tidy  up!" 

Ink  bottles, — innumerable  signs  of  forbid- 
den edibles — private  letters  left  for  public 
inspection — borrowed  books  (one  belonging 
to  your  Preceptress) — and  missing  matches 
— all  found — a  disappointment  to  some  one 
who  loved  you  and  trusted  you! 

Those  who  intend  returning  take  notice. 
I  mean  to  start  another  year  with  a  larger 
trust  and  a  closer  inspection. 

I  once  saw  a  "moving-wagon"  on  the  side 
of  which  was  painted  in  large  letters,  "The 
Cyclone." 

I  have  in  mind  three  rooms  which  might 
with  propriety  bear  the  above  suggestive 
title,  numbers  25,  57  and  48. 

Among  the  honorable  exceptions  may  be 
mentioned  the  very  orderly  rooms  of  Misses 
L.  Moore,  Percy,  Misses  Halladay  and  Bid- 
well,  Misses  Stahl  &  McMullen,  Nelson  and 
Grout,  Erdman  and  Uhrich,  and  Solomon. 

The  rooms  of  Misses  Whitney,  Goodwin 
and  Hughes  also  deserve  mention,  tho'  these 
young  women  were  wise  in  taking  sufficient 
time  for  the  task  and  utilizing  some  very 
skilled  and  interested  assistants.     L.  R.  P. 


A  Curiosity. 

This  was  one  of  our  announcements  in 
1877:  "Our  readers  near  Boston  will  en- 
joy the  Commencement  exercises  at  Lazell 
Seminary  next  week.  A  rich  treat  is  pro- 
vided." 
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A  Saturday  Morning. 

"Hullo!  Say,  I  saw  a  snake  down  in  the 
orchard  yes'day." 

"Augh!     You  didn't!" 

"Honest  now,  and  I  tell  you  what  let's  do. 
Let's  go  hunting  them.  I've  got  my  gun 
and  you  take  your  bow  and  arrow,  and  then 
we'll  go  way  down  into  Africa.  But  we 
must  take  lots  to  eat  or  we'll  starve  and  then 
the  elephants  will  come  and  eat  us.  So  you 
hurry  up  and  come  down  to  my  house  and 
wait  for  me." 

"Mamma,  say,  can't  Willie  and  I  have 
something  to  eat  down  in  the  orchard — just 
some  bread  and  butter." 

"Why,  you  have  just  had  your  breakfast." 

"Yes,  but,  Mamma,  I  didn't  want  break- 
fast and  I  am  awful  hungry  now.  And  say, 
Mamma,  can't  we  each  have  a  piece  of  choco- 
late cake.  I  just  love  that.  Mamma,  Mrs. 
Trask  said  that  you  made  the  best  pies  in  the 
neighborhood.  I— I  guess  you'd  forgotten 
there  was  a  piece  of  that  mince  pie  we  had 
yesterday,  in  the  pantry.  And,  oh,  Mamma, 
don't  you  remember  the  time  you  put  sugar 
on  my  bread  and  butter?  It  was  an  awful 
long  time  ago.  Can't  I  have  some  now? 
Willy  likes  it  too." 

"There,  Billy,  is  all  you  can  have.  I  am 
afraid  you  will  make  yourself  sick  as  it  is. 
Now  don't  come  in  again  this  morning,  and 
don't  get  into  mischief.     Run  along  now." 

"Say,  what  did  you  get!" 

"Oh,  lots  of  things.  Mamma  was  awful 
good  this  morning.  Come  on,  we'll  have  to 
hurry  up  before  she  sees  me,  'cause  she  might 
see  your  gun  and  call  me  back.  I  tell  you 
what !  Let's  eat  now  and  then  we'll  go  to 
Africa." 

Dr.  GEORGE  A.  BATES, 

TAYLOR  BLOCK,  AUBURNDALE 

DENTI5T. 

Tuesday,  Thursday  and  Saturday  A.  M.     Other  times 
by  special  appointment. 


NEW  DEPARTMENT 
FOR  LADIES  AND   MISSES 


Street  Costurrjes,  Evening  Wraps 

5treet  Coats  arj«a  SKirts 
Driving  Coats*  Golf  or  Outing  5uits 

THESE  GARMENTS  to  be  strictly  tailor-made 
under  the  direction  of  Mr.  CRAPSON,  who  under- 
stands thoroughly  the  proper  styles  and  up-to-date 
ideas.  It  will  be  in  connection  with  our  Shirt  Waist 
Department,  which  we  feel  is  sufficient  guarantee  to 
extend  to  you  an  invitation  to  call  and  see  the  New 
Spring  Styles.    Our  New  Jlodels  Are  Ready. 

Both  Departments    Will   Be  Under  MRS.  TRAFTON'S 
Care,  as    Usual. 


NOYE5  BR05 

Washington  ar?<l  ^urrjrrjer  Sts.,  Boston,  U.  S-  A- 

ROCKWELL  &  CHURCHILL 
Printers 

39  Arch  St.,  Boston,  Mass. 

School    Annuals,    Announcements,    Catalogues. 

Printers  of  Lasell   Catalogue. 

PLEASE  FORWARD  GOODS  BY 

JOHNSON  &  KEYES  EXPRESS  CO. 

AUBURNDALE  AND  BOSTON  EXPRESS. 

Offices:    34  Court  Square,  77  Kingston,  105  Arch  Streets. 

MAHY  IX  DOLLIYEK 

Hygienic   Treatment   of    the   Head   and    Face. 

(Gillespie  Method.) 
Hoars,  9  to  5.  99  Central  St.,  Auburndale. 
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BOSTON 


H.  L.  ALDRICH  CO., 

Preservers    of     Presh    Fruits, 


And  Wholesale  Dealers  in 


Grocers'   Specialties. 

46  Portland  Street,  Boston. 

CHAS.  W.  HIGGINS, 

Choice  Family  Groceries, 

Teas,  Coffees,  Spices,  Canned  Goods,  Fancy 
Crackers,  Fruit,  Nuts  and  Confections. 

Davis  Block,  417  Auburn  St.,  Auburndale. 

XTeixrton  Zee  Company 

Jf^'p1  sold  by  us  is  cut  from  Longfellow's  Pond,  Wellesley 
•iv-'J-j  Hills.  Water  from  pond  is  used  in  Wellesley  public 
service.  The  Mewton  Ice  Co,  is  prepared  to  furnish  a  first 
class  quality  of  POND  ICE  in  West  Newton,  Newtou- 
vllle,  Auburndale,  Newton  Lower  Falls  and  Wellesley  Hills. 

MILLER  &  HATCH,  Prop. 

P.  O.  Audi-CBB1,  Nswtou  Lower  Falls. 


Sands,  Furber  &  €0. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

and  dealers  in 

Foreign  and  Domtstic  Fruits  and 
Produce. 

Nos.  88,  90  and  92  Faneuil  Hall  Market,  Boston. 

C.  H.  Cummins.  II.  F.  Rice.  W.  S.  (Hidden 

Shreve,  Crump  &  Low  Co. 

147  Tremont  St.,  Boston. 

JEWELERS  and  SILVERSMITHS. 

VOSBIIDLLIM.   I*  4  It  4*01.*. 

frim-  «l;!li(iiicn  ,  C'liioH  and  Society  I"in». 

Designs  submitted  and  estimates  furnished. 
Fine  jewelry  repairing. 

ESTABLISHED  1850 

Shattnck  «3e  Jones 

OCEAN,  LAKE  AND  RIVER  FISH 

Fresh  Salmon  and  Trout  Specialties. 
No.   138  Faneuil   Hall  Marlcet,  Boston. 
Telephone,  775  Richmond.  EDWARD  B.  NEWTON. 

Preferred  5tocK 

MOCHA  AND  JAVA 


THE  HIGHEST  GRADE   OF  BLENDED  COFFEE 

ROASTED  AND  PACKED  BT 

Martin  L.  Hall  &  Co., 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

Edward  E.  Babb  &  Co. 

25  Arch  Street.  Boston,  Mass. 

Dealers  in 

SCHOOL  BOORS  and  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES 


F@lj@n?  Qai 

824-826  Tremont    Building,    Boston 
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JOSHUA  THOENDIKE 


OHA8.  W.  8PEAE 


JOSHUA  THORNDIKE  &  CO. 


DRALKES IN 


MUTTON,   LAMB  and  VEAL 

Stalls  3  and  5  New  Faneuil  Hall  Market 
BOSTOHT,    K1A8§. 


Burditt  &  Williams  Co. 

Fine  Cutlery,  Superior  Scissors,  Tool  Cabinets. 

Great  variety  of 

Useful  and  Fancy  Hardware 

20  DOCK  SQUARE,  BOSTON. 

A  hardware  store  for  a  hundred  years. 


Cotrell  &  Leonard, 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
Makers  of 

Caps,  Gowns,  and  Hoods 

to  the  American  Universities  and  to 
Lasell  Seminary.  Illustrated  manu- 
al, samples,  etc.,  upon  application. 


FRUITS,  VEGETABLES 


AND 


HOT-HOUSE  PRODUCTS 

Special  attention  given  to  Hotel,  Club 
and  Family  orders. 

Isaac  Locke  &  Co., 

97,  99  and  101  Faneuil  Hall  Market. 


Crockery,  China,  Glass 

Every  requisite  in  this  line 
adapted  to  Schools,  Hotels 
and  Families.  All  grades  from 
the  ordinary  to  the  finest  lines. 

INSPECTION    INVITED 

Jones,  McDuffee  &  Stratton  Co. 

(Seven  Floors— Wholesale  and  Retail) 
120  Franklin,  cor.  Federal  St.,  Boston. 


Boston  &  Albany  Railroad. 

N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  R.  R.  Co.»  Lessee. 

The  Only  Double-Track  Route  from  Boston  to  Albany,  Buffalo  and  the  West. 

Through  Trains  and  Pullman  Palace  Cars  to  New  York  City;  also  to  Albany  and  the  West 

FOR  ALBANY  AND  THE  WEST. 

Leave  8.30  a.  m.,  except  Sunday,  for  Worcester,  Springfield,  Pittsfield,  Albany,  Saratoga,  and  points  in 
New  York  State. 

Leave  10.15  a.  m.,  except  Sunday,  for  Worcester,  Springfield,  Pittsfield,  Albany  and  points  in  New  York 
State. 

Leave  10.45  a-  m-.  daily,  Chicago  Special  for  Albany,  Syracuse,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Toledo,  Chicago,  Cin- 
cinnati, Indianapolis  and  St.  Louis. 

Leave  2.00  p.  m.  daily,  "The  North  Shore  Limited,"  for  Albany,  Buffalo,  Detroit  and  Chicago. 

Leave  4.15  p.  m.  except  Sunday,  Chicago  Express  for  Albany,  Buffalo,  Niagara  Falls,  Detroit  and 
Chicago. 

Leave  6.00  p.  m.  daily,  Western  Express  for  Rochester,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis. 

Leave  8.00  p.  m.  daily,  Pacific  Express  for  Syracuse,  Rochester  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Toledo  and 
Chicago. 

Leave  11. 15  p.  m.,  except  Saturday,  for  Albany  and  points  in  New  York  State. 

FOR  NEW  YORK  VIA  SPRINGFIELD. 

Leave  9.00  a.  m.,  except  Sunday;  12.00  m.,  except  Su  nday ;  4.00  p.  m.,  daily;  11.-15  P-  m->  daily. 
Parlor  Cars  on  day  trains.      Sleeping  Cars  on  nigh  t  trains.       Dining  Car  on  4  p.  m.  train. 

Reservation  of  Berths,  etc.,  made  at  Company's  Office,  366  Washington  St. 
A.  S.  HANSON,  General  Passenger  Agent,  South  Station,  Boston. 
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9.00 

12.00 

$11.00 
15.00 
19.00 

$15.00 
20.00 
25.00 

The  Editors  will  be  glad  to  receive  from  the  students  and  Alumnx  any  communications  and  items  of 
interest  to   the  school. 

Editorials. 

THE  feeling  of  good-will  and  friendliness  7T  LTHOUGH  we  greatly  regret  the  loss 
shown  by  the  old  girls  toward  the  new  f\  of  two  of  our  former  teachers,  still 
ones  this  year  is  so  surprisingly  far  ahead  of  we  are  happy  to  welcome  those  who  are  to 
that  last  year,  that  it  leads  one  to  wonder  fill  their  places.  Miss  Witherbee  is  not  an 
what,  or  perhaps  who,  is  the  good  spirit  at  entire  stranger  here,  and  we  sincerely  hope 
work.  This  feeling  was  in  evidence  at  the  that  we  will  find  as  warm  a  place  in  her  re- 
party  given  to  the  new  girls  by  the  others  be-  gard  as  the  girls  with  whom  she  was  form- 
ing so  willing  to  give  up  their  friends  to  erly  associated. 

dance  with  those  whom  they  had  known  so  *■    — 

short  a  time.    An  entertainment  of  that  kind  \A/E  all  ought  to  be  proud  of  our  new 

is  one  of  the  best  for  the  promotion  of  a  yY      swimming  tank.       The  old  lining  of 

more  general  acquaintance  among  the  girls,  cement  has  been  removed  and  though  it  had 
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worn  very  well,  an  improvement  is  always 
appreciated.  The  sides  are  to  be  of  English 
enameled  brick  and  the  floor  of  vitrified  tile. 
It  is  hoped  by  all  that  it  will  be  completed  in 
a  very  short  time  for  the  old  girls  know 
what  jolly  half-hours  can  be  spent  there. 


Mrs.  Martin's  Address  of  Welcome. 


SOME  old  time  customs,  like  old  time 
friends,  are  always  dear  to  the  human 
heart,  and  those  of  us  who  have  been  away 
from  home  and  among  strangers,  know  how 
cheering  it  is  to  be  greeted  and  welcomed  in 
the  old-fashioned  home-like  spirit  of  kind- 
ness; of  friendly-heartedness.  It  is  in  this 
spirit  to-night  that  Lasell  greets  you,  her 
children,  and  bids  you  all  a  hearty  welcome; 
a  welcome  of  individual  regard,  deeper  than 
form,  that  goes  out  to  every  girl  present. 
And  although  it  is  my  pleasure  to  extend  to 
you  this  hospitable  greeting,  that  which  gives 
worth  and  warmth  to  my  words  is  the  great 
background  of  strength,  the  principles  upon 
which  this  institution  is  built,  and  the  teach- 
ers, who  strive  to  stand  as  the  living  embodi- 
ment of  those  principles. 

You  come  to  this  school,  bringing  the  dif- 
ferent influences  of  your  homes  and  friends, 
with  your  own  individual  idea  of  education; 
coming  together  to  blend  and  come  in  touch 
with  various  types  of  girlhood  and  to  receive 
from  experienced  personalities  the  inspira- 
tion and  instruction  that  shall  enrich  in  color 
and  strengthen  in  outline  your  various  possi- 
bilities. 

This  is  the  promising  period  of  your  life, 
when  the  brain  is  receptive,  the  nerve  cells 
alive  and  tingling  and  the  heart  beats  strong 
with  enthusiasm  and  youthful  vitality.  You 
are  each  endowed  with  some  talent  essentially 
your  own  and  eager  to  manifest  yourself 
along  the  line  of  your  best  consciousness. 
Surely  now  is  the  time  to  cultivate  those 


qualities  which  will  help  you  to  readily  grasp 
and  utilize  the  unfolding  opportunities  of 
life,  and  bring  you  the  good  cheer  and  hap- 
piness that  will  prove  permanent  and  profit- 
able as  the  years  go  by. 

The  dominant  motive  of  Lasell  is  to  culti- 
vate the  higher  type  of  woman,  bringing  out 
the  strongest  and  best  characteristics  of  every 
girl  entrusted  to  her  care;  making  theory  and 
information  valuable  only  in  so  far  as  they 
enlarge  the  sphere  of  each  life,  develop  the 
application  and  increase  the  resources  of  the 
individual. 

Educators  are  realizing  more  than  ever 
that  Education  is  not  for  itself,  but  simply  a 
means  of  envolving  character  to  its  utmost 
influence,  so  that  the  individual  can  bring  all 
her  forces  intelligently  to  bear  upon  whatever 
problem  she  may  meet  in  life. 

It  was  during  the  recent  Convention  of 
Education,  that  Professor  Adler,  a  promi- 
nent critic  and  writer,  asked  this  pertinent 
question,  "Wherein  do  schools  fail?"  and 
answered  by  declaring  that  they  set  up  no 
sovereign  end  in  life.  They  send  young 
people  into  the  world,  knowing  something  of 
everything,  but  not  knowing  what  to  live  for. 
This  criticism  may,  or  may  not,  be  deserved, 
generally  speaking,  but  it  cannot  be  said  of 
Lasell,  where  the  method  of  education  in- 
volves the  practical  application  of  high  ideals 
to  the  acts  and  duties  of  everyday  life;  put- 
ting greatness  into  little  things  and  giving 
highest  touch  to  commonplace  details,  which 
develop  in  the  student  the  habit  of  greatness 
in  thought  and  action.  This  is  the  secret  of 
the  immeasurable  growth  in  character  and 
standing  that  has  made  Lasell  a  home  for 
scholarship  and  culture. 

Here,  you  have  a  purpose  in  education,  a 
goal  toward  which  you  must  strive;  the  de- 
velopment of  all  that  makes  for  noble 
Womanhood.  To  attain  this,  you  must  keep 
the  vision  of  your  ideal  constantly  before  you, 
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and  then,  instead  of  feeling  the  gap  between 
you  and  your  ideal,  recognize  the  principles 
which  lead  to  it  and  apply  those  principles  to 
the  next  duty  that  confronts  you.  If  you 
would  make  Character,  you  must  make  the 
common  duties  of  life  serve  that  purpose. 

School  is  practically  a  miniature  world, 
where  many  experiences  are  encountered. 
It  is  not  merely  a  place  to  learn  and  let  learn, 
but  to  learn  and  help  learn,  as  the  larger  law 
of  life  is  not  solely  to  live  and  let  live,  but 
to  live  and  help  live.  Life  is  more  or  less 
a  series  of  dependencies,  and  helpfulness  to 
others  is  the  basis  of  strength  and  self- 
reliance,  and  the  first  step  toward  this  de- 
velopment is  to  cultivate  a  compassionate  re- 
gard for  those  for  whom  you  feel  any  respon- 
sibility, and  manifest  a  loving  sympathy  for 
all  who  are  or  are  not  akin  to  you  in  thought 
and  temperament.  One  may  sympathize 
without  agreement,  and  sympathy  without 
agreement  is  that  rare  quality  of  character 
or  personality  which  we  call  magnanimity. 
The  greatest  souls  have  understood  seem- 
ingly, the  experience  of  all  the  world,  and 
they  were  able  to  do  this  through  their 
power  of  magnanimity.  And  to  cultivate 
this  quality  during  the  impressionable  period 
of  life  is,  in  a  great  measure,  to  have  learned 
the  secret  of  progression  and  success.  That 
higher  intelligence  which  enables  you  to  feel 
for  and  with  others,  not  only  enlarges  your 
vision,  and  strengthens  in  the  truest  sense, 
your  own  individuality,  but  it  also  betokens 
highest  culture  and  nobility.  Ruskin  says : 
'The  ennobling  difference  between  one  man 
and  another  is  that  one  feels  more  than  an- 
other. He  says  people  are  vulgar  precisely 
in  proportion  as  they  are  incapable  of  sym- 
pathy, of  quick  understanding, — that  faculty 
which  the  pure-minded  woman  has  above  all 
creatures." 

The  revolving  kaleidoscope  of  human  af- 
fairs brings  about  many  different  conditions 


and  many  different  types  of  men  and  women. 
Certain  conditions  develop  certain  phases  and 
characteristics  of  humanity.  Man  is,  in  a 
great  measure,  what  circumstance  has  made 
him,  until  he  becomes  strong  enough  to  turn 
around  and  make  circumstance. 

I  have  said  that  the  aim  of  Lasell  is  to 
cultivate  the  higher  type  of  woman.  Now 
it  would  be  difficult  to  define  in  every  particu- 
lar the  qualities  which  constitute  the  highest 
and  best  in  man  or  woman,  as  the  manifesta- 
tions of  the  same  qualities  vary  according  to 
environment  and  temperament.  Besides  in- 
dividual ideas  are  seldom  alike.  However, 
we  must  all  agree  that  the  ideal  woman  is 
she  who  proves  the  most  useful  and  attractive 
in  the  social  and  ethical  affairs  of  life. 

A  woman  may  have  all  the  advantages 
that  education  and  travel  can  afford.  She 
may  be  correct  in  manners,  plausible  in  cus- 
toms and  conventionalities,  and  yet  be  stilled 
and  commonplace  mentally  and  morally. 
She  may  never  have  recognized  the  signifi- 
cance of  her  life  nor  have  cultivated  any 
faculty  deeper  than  that  of  memory  and 
imitation. 

But  the  higher  type  of  woman  is  as  culti- 
vated and  refined  as  her  heart  is  pure  and  her 
aspirations  high  and  noble.  She  may  not 
have  the  outward  and  visible  signs  and  lines 
of  beauty,  but  there  will  be  the  expression  of 
that  loveliness  within  which  will  reflect  its 
glow  upon  others.  "A  countenance  in  which 
did  meet  sweet  records  promises  as  sweet." 
As  we  picture  the  ideal  woman,  she  is 
healthy,  intelligent,  capable,  dignified  and 
gracious.  She  is  the  woman  who  always 
cherishes  the  best  in  others;  not  the  woman 
who  gives  you  the  impression  of  distinctive 
competition  and  small  jealousies,  but  she  who 
is  great  enough  to  make  room  for  the  expres- 
sion of  the  highest  and  best  in  all. 

The  thing  that  men  object  to  so  much  in 
the  so-called  new  woman  is  her  air  of  public- 
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ity  and  competition.  But  the  ideal  woman 
is  as  free  from  such  airs  as  she  is  from  those 
of  superciliousness  and  affectation.  Nor  is 
a  woman's  rank  necessarily  in  any  position  in 
which  she  may  find  herself,  but  in  the  fulness 
of  those  qualities  which  make  for  noble 
womanhood.  She  may,  or  she  may  not,  be 
a  woman  of  the  home,  according  to  accepted 
tradition,  but  wherever  she  is,  she  has  the 
atmosphere  of  home  about  her,  and  her 
ability  as  a  home-maker  is  ever  within  her. 
She  has  that  fine  balance  and  proportion  of 
noble  means  to  noble  ends  and  her  crowning 
glory  is  her  feminine  sympathy  and  spiritual 
perception  which  ever  point  toward  the 
higher  life;  toward  the  things  which  come 
from  the  heart. 

Higher  Education  for  Women  is  not  that 
which  develops  merely  hard,  cold,  unbending 
intellectuality,  nor  is  that  type  of  woman  the 
most  highly  intellectual  in  the  truest  sense. 
Why  cultivate  the  merely  intellectual  facul- 
ties and  leave  untaught  and  untrained  the 
highest  and  best  in  a  woman's  mind  and  soul  ? 
The  highest  intelligence  is  that  which  unites 
advanced  education  with  spiritual  perception 
and  the  feminine  qualities  of  tact,  tender- 
ness, consideration  and  sympathy. 

We  shall  ever  be  grateful  to  the  noble 
women  who  have  fought  the  hard  battle  for 
woman's  freedom  in  educational  and  com- 
mercial affairs.  They  have  made  the 
aggressive  attitude  no  longer  necessary. 
For  the  American  woman  of  to-day  is  free 
to  follow  any  vocation  she  may  desire  with- 
out question.  But  her  greatest  privileges 
are  best  maintained  and  increased  by  her 
ability  to  enlarge  that  sphere  of  influence 
which  radiates  from  the  centre  of  the  home. 
Anything  that  has  a  tendency  to  lessen 
woman's  interest  in  the  home  or  to  under- 
mine her  appreciation  of  those  qualities 
which  make  a  woman  mistress  of  a  home, 
practically  and   ideally,   has  a  tendency  to 


menace  the  nation.  Woman's  present  atti- 
tude of  confidence  in  her  ability  to  compete 
with  men  in  the  affairs  of  the  world  is  com- 
mendable in  as  much  as  every  woman  should 
be  confident  and  able  to  earn  her  own  living, 
whatever  her  circumstances  may  be,  but 
there  is  a  danger  if  this  attitude  of  competi- 
tion with  men  is  carried  too  far  that  the 
growing  generation  of  women  will  neglect 
those  qualities  which  hold  a  nation  together 
and  which  make  men  loyal.  Great  battles 
are  not  fought  for  countries  nor  mere  intel- 
lectual competitors.  They  are  fought  for 
homes  and  families,  for  wives  and  sweet- 
hearts, for  the  women  who  are  qualified  to 
hold  the  hearts  and  interests  of  men  in  the 
home  centre  and  who  are  wise  in  their  sym- 
pathies and  womanly  in  their  accomplish- 
ments and  ambitions. 

A  man  may  fail  in  the  expression  of  the 
spiritual  qualities,  and  yet  he  may  be  gener- 
ally considered  pre-eminently  admirable  as 
a  man,  because  the  masculine  character  par- 
takes of  power  distinctively  more  than  that 
of  the  finer  qualities.  But  the  feminine  na- 
ture seems  to  be  violated  as  such  if  it  lacks 
that  element,  because  that  element  is  its  dis- 
tinctive crown  as  an  ideal  type.  Power  is 
masculine,  beauty  is  feminine,  though  they 
should  go  together.  But  in  men,  beauty 
takes  the  form  of  power;  in  woman,  power 
must  take  the  form  of  beauty,  or  the  type  is 
marred.  The  highest  type  of  beauty  is  not 
physical,  but  spiritual  and  the  permanent 
charm  of  even  physical  beauty  is  dependent 
upon  the  higher  qualities.  The  spiritual  life 
will  bring  out  the  clear  outline  of  the  best  in 
every  type  of  man  or  woman.  Now  this 
spiritual  life  is  not  circumscribed  by  any 
theory  or  creed.  It  is  the  aroma  of  life  itself 
and  should  be  constantly  used  as  the  ennob- 
ling quality  in  the  performance  of  the  least, 
and  apparently,  unimportant  details  and 
duties.     That  spirituality  which  cannot  be 
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included  in  the  holy  religion  of  personal  en- 
deavor every  day  of  the  week  and  every  hour 
of  the  day,  is  more  sentimental  than  ethical. 
Of  course  there  are  occasions  in  every  life 
requiring  sympathy  and  assistance,  but  that 
assistance  which  robs  the  personality  of  the 
growth  which  can  only  come  from  putting 
forth  its  utmost  endeavor  is  unwise  and  will 
be  unfortunate  in  its  product.  An  illustra- 
tion once  used  by  a  clergyman  may  serve  to 
make  my  point  clearer. 

"Once  when  a  professor  was  explaining  to 
a  young  woman  the  evolution  of  the  worm 
to  the  butterfly,  inside  the  cocoon,  and  the 
tedious  processes  by  which  it  worked  its  way 
out,  actuated  by  what  she  felt  to  be  humani- 
tarian sentiment,  she  placed!  the  cocoon  on 
the  palm  of  her  hand  and  slit  an  opening  in 
it  with  her  penknife,  and  gave  the  insect  its 
freedom.  But  what  was  her  surprise,  when 
it  appeared,  to  see,  instead  of  the  beautiful 
butterfly  expected,  a  big,  plain  grey  moth-like 
insect.  On  inspection,  it  was  found  that  the 
little  secretions  of  coloring  matter  were 
placed,  by  Nature,  directly  under  the  wings, 
where  the  working  of  the  wings  in  its  own 
effort  to  achieve  its  freedom,  would  have 
distributed  the  coloring  over  its  body  in  beau- 
tiful variation  and  outline." 

So,  too  often,  lack  of  personal  endeavor 
results  in  the  characterless  human  moths  of 
undeveloped  possibilities  and  destitute  of  will 
and  purpose.  Life  demands  for  its  best 
results,  highest  and  unrestricted  effort,  not 
the  effort  of  anxiety  and  strain,  but  that  of 
anticipation,  energy  and  joy.  The  effort 
that  has  the  soul  in  it. 

The  reason  why  people  do  not  grow 
rapidly  and  grow  greatly  is  because  the  ma- 
jority expect  to  do  things  in  a  partial  way. 
They  are  content  to  be  commonplace.  They 
think  great  opportunities  give  express- 
sion  to  great  qualities  and  the  soul  life,  when 
the  power  to  rise  to  those  opportunities,  or  to 


see  them  even,  comes  from  putting  the  soul 
quality  into  the  things  ordinarily  considered 
commonplace,  and  as  not  affording  oppor- 
tunity for  greatness.  It  is  not  so  much  that 
our  achievement  is  perfect,  but  it  is  the  ever 
perpetual  aim  to  be  perfect  in  everything  we 
do  that  gives  joy  to  the  doing  and  multiplies 
or  raises  the  standard  of  actual  achievement. 
We  know  that  we  shall  not  do  things  per- 
fectly, but  if  we  aim  at  perfection  through 
action,  not  merely  through  aspiration  and 
sentiment,  what  we  do  will  have  the  quality 
of  perfection  in  it,  if  not  the  degree.  More- 
over, it  is  what  we  are  eternally  striving  for 
rather  than  what  we  have  attained,  that  gives 
us  our  greatest  influence,  and  if  we  could 
realize  that  our  influence  need  only  be 
measured  by  those  ideals  we  strive  to  achieve, 
our  aims  would  always  be  the  highest;  our 
efforts  always  the  sturdiest. 

Our  best  and  most  trustworthy  impulses 
come  from  the  soul,  for  the  soul  in  action 
never  aims  at  less  than  perfection,  and  when 
we  are  content  with  less  than  perfection  in 
our  effort,  we  lose  the  soul's  influence  in  that 
action.  The  thought  and  the  action  should 
always  be  our  best  and  then  this  habit  which 
comes  from  repeated  acts  will  become  in  time 
the  established  habit  of  greatness  in  thought 
and  action.  And  the  habit  of  greatness,  as 
it  strengthens  into  tendency,  ripens  character 
so  that  it  gives  tenfold  more  potency  and 
charm  to  every  ability  and  every  good  quality 
of  the  personality.  It  is  like  a  light  shining 
through  a  beautiful  stained  glass  window; 
the  pattern  is  there,  but  the  light  illuminates, 
intensifies  and  transfigures  it  according  to 
the  degree  of  the  light. 

Back  of  the  picture  that  throbs, 
The  painter  is  hinted  and  hidden. 

Into  the  statue  that  breathes, 
The  soul  of  the  sculptor  is  hidden. 

But  this  greatness  of  personality  can  only 
come  from  constant  high  thinking  and  high 
living,  while  the  small  propensity  to  do  small 
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things  keeps  one  down  in  the  grade  of  char- 
acter and  limits  the  capacity.  We  are 
spiritually  commonplace  if  we  permit  our- 
selves to  do  trifling,  mean  things,  whether 
anyone  sees  us  or  not.  We  need  more  moral 
poise  in  order  to  exercise  the  higher  qualities 
of  character,  and  moral  poise  is  not  developed 
by  carelessness  of  any  kind.  We  are  apt  to 
satisfy  ourselves  with  fine  sentiment  because 
we  have  allowed  ourselves  too  much  to  make 
our  ideals  and  our  religion  a  matter  of  senti- 
ment, and  have  not  taken  the  pains  to  incor- 
porate our  sentiments  into  our  daily  life,  and 
this  is  why  life  to  most  of  us  becomes  prosaic 
and  commonplace. 

Sidney  Lanier,  philosopher  and  poet,  has 
expressed  for  us  the  true  ideal  in  that  beauti- 
ful little  poem,  "Life  and  Song." 

If  life  were  caught  by  a  clarionet, 

And  a  wild  heart  throbbing  in  its  reed, 
Should   thrill   its  joy 

And  thrill  its  fret, 
And  utter  its  heart  in  every  deed, 

Then  would  this  breathing  clarionet 
Type  what  the  poet  fain  would  be 

For  none  of  the  Singers  ever  yet 
Have  wholly  lived  their  minstrelsy, 

Or  clearly  sung  his  true,  true  thought 
Or  utterly  bodied   forth  his  life, 

Or  out  of  life  and  song  has  wrought 
The  perfect  one  of  man  and  wife, 

Or  lived  and  sung  that  each  expressed 
The  other's  all, 

Careless  if  Life  or  Art  were  long, 
Since  both  were  one  to  stand  or  fall. 

So  that  the  wonder  struck  the  crowd, 
Who  shouted  it  about  the  land, 

His  song  was  only  living  aloud, 
His  work  a  singing  with  his  hand. 

So  here,  in  this  school,  where  we  are  to 
meet  in  a  limited  way  the  experiences  of 
larger  life,  let  us,  as  teachers  and  pupils,  aim 
to  embody  each  principle  as  it  is  revealed, 
grasping  firmly  every  opportunity  to  trans- 
form daily  routine  into  beautiful  character 
building,  weaving  with  the  higher  possibili- 
ties of  the  home-maker  the  privileges  of  the 
scholar,    the   culture    of    unselfishness,    the 


inspiration  of  trustworthy  companionship 
and  the  beauty  of  honesty  with  ourselves  and 
each  other,  that  we  may  be  able  to  make  life, 
in  all  its  various  phases,  one  grand,  sweet 
song. 


Sept-  23 — The  new  girls  who  had  arrived 
at  school  early,  spent  the  day  getting  classi- 
fied and  settled  as  well  as  possible.  As  they 
watched  the  old  girls,  who  began  to  return 
and  to  meet  their  friends  of  the  past  school 
years,  they  all  rather  looked  forward  a  year 
to  the  time  when  they,  too,  would  be  greeting 
old  friends,  and  be  spoken  of  as  old  girls. 
After  dinner,  during  which  we  listened]  to 
an  orchestra  which  Dr.  Bragdon  had 
thoughfully  provided,  we  were  welcomed  by 
Mrs.  Martin  in  one  of  her  always  pleasing 
and  helpful  talks;  then  being  invited  out  to 
the  gymnasium,  we  spent  the  rest  of  the 
evening  dancing  to  the  music  of  the  orches- 
tra, till  we  finally  parted,  feeling  already  at 
home  and  scouting  any  thought  of  home- 
sickness. 

Sept.  24 — School  work  began  in  good  ear- 
nest on  Thursday,  and  the  day  was  busily 
spent  in  classes.  After  dinner  we  were  all 
glad  to  welcome  Colonel  Homer  S.  Sprague, 
and  listen  to  one  of  his  lectures  on  Shakes- 
peare, which  never  fail  to  be  of  great  pleas- 
ure and  interest.  He  spoke  of  "Shakes- 
peare's Greatest  Character,  a  Woman,"  and 
those  who  had  attended  Prof.  Sprague's 
Shakespearean  classes  well  knew  that  this 
woman  would  be  Portia.     He  spoke  of  her 
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as  a  type  of  noble  womanhood,  and  as  an 
ideal  which  every  woman  might  do  well  to 
hold  before  her,  and  he  read  many  passages 
to  illustrate  his  statements.  After  the 
lecture,  at  the  suggestion  of  Miss  Bates,  the 
old  girls  came  quietly  down  stairs  and  visit- 
ing the  different  wings  of  the  building,  sere- 
naded the  new  girls,  and  cheered  for  them 
and  also  for  each  of  the  teachers  in  turn. 
When  we  serenaded  the  annex,  Miss  For- 
rest, in  return,  stood  on  the  porch  and  very 
sweetly  sang  for  us  "The  Message  of  the 
Violets." 

Sept.  26 — Early  Saturday  morning,  a 
party  of  about  40  started  for  the  White 
Mts.,  under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Bragdon. 
They  returned  Tuesday  evening,  and  all  re- 
ported one  of  the  most  delightful  trips  it 
had  ever  been  their  pleasure  to  take. 

Saturday  evening  the  Faculty  invited  all 
to  a  reception,  given  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Wins- 
low  and  the  new  girls.  On  the  receiving 
committee  were  Miss  Carpenter,  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Winslow,  Mrs.  Loomis,  Miss  Haskell, 
Miss  Jenckes,  and  Miss  Zellar,  and  after 
meeting  these,  we  adjourned  to  the  gym- 
nasium. Miss  Patterson  and  Miss  Forrest 
sang  and  then  refreshments  were  served. 

Sept.  27 — In  Chapel,  Sunday  morning, 
Miss  Chisholm  sang  for  us,  and  immediate- 
ly won  the  hearts  of  all  by  the  tender  and 
sympathetic  sweetness  of  her  voice. 

Oct.  1 — Thursday  evening,  we  had  the 
great  pleasure  of  listening  to  Mrs.  Clara 
West  lecture  on  the  "Vanishing  of  the 
Moors."  She  bade  us  imagine  ourselves  on 
Alladin's  wonderful  carpet,  and  then  wafted 
us  to  the  beautiful  and  quaint  old  city  of 
Granada.  After  keeping  us  there  for  all  too 
short  a  time  and  showing  us  the  picturesque- 
ness  of  the  old  place  and  telling  us  some- 
thing of  the  history  of  the  Moors  she  then 
returned  us  to  Lasell,  all  hoping  that  we 
might  again  at  some  near  day  be  taken  on 
another  of  her  magic  journeys. 


Oct.  3 — This  evening  was  devoted  to  a 
dance  given  by  the  old  girls  to  the  new. 
Each  old  girl  had  one  or  more  of  the  new 
ones  whose  programme  she  had  filled  and 
whom  she  took  care  of  during  the  evening. 
Music  was  furnished  by  a  piano  and  violin, 
and  lemonade  was  served  during  the  danc- 
ing. This  party  proved  most  successful  and 
made  all  feel  that  with  such  a  beginning,  the 
year  here  must  prove  a  very  happy  one. 

Oct.  6 — Directly  after  Chapel,  a  large 
party  started  on  one  of  the  excursions, 
opportunity  for  which  the  school  furnishes 
at  different  times  of  the  year.  This  time 
the  excursion  which  was  made  in  two  large 
barges  was  to  Concord.  After  reviewing  the 
points  of  interest  through  Lexington  and 
Concord,  the  party  stopped  at  the  Old  North 
bridge  and  had  lunch,  then  after  more  sight- 
seeing, arrived  again  at  the  school  late  in 
the  afternoon. 

Oct.   8 — Thursday  evening,   we  had  the 
great  pleasure  of  attending  one  of  Mr.  Dun- 
ham's organ  recitals.     The  programme  for 
the  evening  was : 
Hollins.     Andante  in  D 
Dunham.     Fantasia  and  Fugue  in  D  minor 
Widox.     Symphony   in   E  flat 

Allegro  Cantabile,  Adagio,  Toccata 
Sacroix.     Priere  in  E 
Tombelli.     Pastorale 

George   MacMaster.     Marche    Nuptiale 

m      m 

White  Mountain  Excursion. 


October,  1903. 

DEAR  School  Friends: — 
Our  party   left   Boston   September 
the  twenty-sixth  for  the  White  Mountains. 

We  could  not  have  had  a  more  glorious 
morning,  for  it  was  a  perfect  Indian  Sum- 
mer day.  The  scenery  grew  more  and  more 
beautiful  the  farther  north  we  sped,  and  a 
little  after  one  o'clock  the  party  stopped  for 
dinner  at  the  Pemmigewasset  House  at 
Plymouth,  N.  H. 

The  next  stop  was  at  North  Woodstock, 
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where  we  found  big,  old  fashioned  yellow 
coaches,  drawn  by  six  horses.  Most  of  us 
preferred  to  sit  on  the  seats  on  top  of  the 
coach  as  we  could  have  a  much  finer  view  of 
the  peaks  and  beautiful  scenery.  The  tall 
trees  arching  overhead  had  now  become  all 
tints  of  red  and  orange. 

We  were  more  fortunate  than  the  party 
last  year,  for,  as  it  was  pleasant,  we  could 
walk  up  to  the  Flume.  Each  moment  was 
of  intense  interest  as  we  walked  through  the 
narrow  gorge  made  by  nature. 

We  continued  our  drive,  and  passed  the 
rounded  Basin,  which  was  very  clear,  saw  the 
dogs'  heads  of  rough  rock,  twisted  trees,  and 
then  most  wonderful  of  all,  the  distinct  pro- 
file of  the  Old  Man  of  the  Mountain,  tower- 
ing over  the  crystal  lake. 

Soon  we  emerged  from  the  deep  woods 
to  the  open  space  before  the  Profile  House. 
After  we  got  warmed  around  the  cheerful 
fireplace,  we  took  the  train  and  hurried 
through  the  darkness  for  the  Mount  Pleasant 
House.  The  conductor  punched  our  cards 
with  a  miniature  of  the  Old  Man,  and  when 
we  reached  Echo  Lake,  the  whistle  was  blown 
so  we  might  hear  the  clear  echo. 

The  Mount  Pleasant  House  was  reached 
and  a  dinner  was  waiting  which  was  served 
in  the  very  pleasant  dining  room  decorated 
with  banners  from  all  colleges,  the  Lasell 
banner  being  most  prominent  in  our  honor. 

The  evening  passed  very  quickly,  being 
spent  in  letter  writing  and  dancing. 

Sunday  morning  we  took  a  walk  across 
the  golf  links  in  sight  of  the  Presidential 
Range,  to  the  sister  hotel,  the  Mount  Wash- 
ington. 

Through  the  kindness  of  Mrs.  Stickney, 
who  was  a  former  Lasell  girl,  we  were 
shown  through  the  spacious  rooms,  and  af- 
ter dinner,  she  gave  us  a  very  delightful 
drive  through  the  Crawford  Notch,  passing 
the  Silver  Cascade,  a  large  rock  in  the  shape 


of  an  elephant's  head,  and  the  Willey  house 
where  the  family  was  buried  in  the  landslide 
of  1826. 

Sunday  morning  there  was  a  sacred  con- 
cert, which  all  enjoyed. 

Monday  morning  it  was  rainy  when  we 
took  the  cog  railroad  for  the  summit  of 
Mount  Washington.  The  weather  cleared 
and  at  the  Half-Way  House,  we  had  no 
difficulty  in  seeing  the  steepness  of  our  up- 
ward trip.  Jacob's  Ladder  was  the  steepest 
part  of  our  ride,  also  the  most  interesting. 
Soon  we  met  a  snow  storm  and  at  the  top 
it  seemed  more  like  January  than  September. 
On  the  summit  we  visited  the  old  Tip-Top 
House,  and  had  dinner  at  the  Summit  House. 
It  was  hard  to  decide  whether  to  remain  over 
night  on  account  of  the  storm,  and  the  party 
was  divided,  some  going  back  to  the  Mount 
Pleasant  House.  Those  who  stayed  did 
not  see  the  sun  rise,  though  they  were  glad 
they  stayed  for  they  had  a  jolly  candy-pull, 
while  those  who  went  down  were  allowed 
the  pleasure  of  entering  the  swimming  tanks 
at  the  Mount  Washington  Hotel.  This 
pleasure  was  given  to  us  by  Mr.  Price,  who 
did  a  great  deal  to  make  our  stay  a  pleasant 
one. 

That  evening  there  was  a  splendid  cake- 
walk  in  the  ball  room,  which  was  enjoyed 
by  many  guests,  among  whom  the  Boston 
Railroad  and  Steamboat  association  were 
very  prominent.  They  gave  their  yell  which 
was  answered  by  the  Lasell  cheer.  Dr. 
Clark  acted  as  master  of  ceremonies,  and 
gave  a  very  witty  speech.  This  was  our  last 
evening,  and  the  following  morning  we 
came  home  through  Crawford  Notch  and 
by  way  of  North  Conway,  thus  taking  in  a 
great  deal  of  new  scenery. 

Each  moment  of  our  trip  was  one  of 
thorough  enjoyment  and  every  one  of  us 
feel  deeply  indebted  to  Dr.  Bragdon  for  his 
kindness   in  having  made  our  trip   such  a 

Ever  yours, 

Helen  M. 


delightful  one. 
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Christian  Endeavor. 

ON  SUNDAY  evening-,  September  27, 
the  Society  of  Christian  Endeavor, 
held  its  first  -regular  meeting  of  the  year, 
Julia  Martin,  '04,  presiding.  The  subject 
chosen  for  discussion  was,  "What  Christ 
teaches  about  trust,"  and  those  present  were 
very  kind  in  helping  to  make  the  meeting 
interesting  and  profitable.  Especially  en- 
joyable was  a  solo  by  Miss  Bates,  which, 
while  it  brought  tears  to  the  eyes  of  many, 
gave  a  message  of  courage  and  comfort  to 
all. 

As  the  president  and  vice-president 
chosen  for  the  coming  year  did!  not  return, 
Alice  Stahl,  '04  and  Lucy  Moore,  '04,  have 
been  chosen  to  serve  in  their  stead. 

On  October  4th,  we  were  fortunate  in 
having  with  us  two  of  our  "Old  Girls,"  mem- 
bers of  the  class  of  '03,  Callie  LeSeure,  act- 
ing as  leader,  and  Bertha  Hayden,  assisting 
with  the  music 

Many  were  present,  and  after  the  meeting 
a  number  gave  their  names  in  for  member- 
ship. 

In  closing,  Miss  LeSeure  read  the  follow- 
ing article,  which  will  prove  helpful  to  both 
old  and)  new  girls : 

"Begin  as  you  intend  to  go  on,  my  dear 
girls,  in  your  school  and  college  days,  I  beg 
of  you.  Do  not  be  ashamed  of  the  creed  you 
were  taught  at  home.  Be  neither  ashamed 
nor  afraid  to  show  where  you  stand  and  to 
display  character.  Seek  every  day  to  be 
alone,  to  read  the  Bible,  to  meditate,  to 
pray.  A  young  woman  who  would  grow 
must  .have  her  daily  silent  time  for  the 
quietude  of  thought  and  for  asking  help 
from  above.  Hands  will  be  extended  to 
you,  proffering  companionship,  and  you  will 
find  in  every  college  a  band  of  strong,  gentle 
and  sincere  students,  who  care  for  the  best 
things,  and  desire  to  be  followers  of  God. 

These  will  be  gay,  light-hearted  and  win- 


some girls.  Religion  of  the  right  kind 
frowns  on  no  innocent  pleasure.  In  the 
earliest  weeks  of  your  college  life,  range 
yourself  in  the  company  of  those  who  are 
simply  and  earnestly  desirous  to  do  their 
duty,  and  if  in  such  society,  doubts,  tempta-* 
tions  and  fears  assail  you,  there  will  be  a 
strong  reinforcement  to  aid  you  in  vanquish- 
ing them." 


Missionary  Society,  1903  1904. 

"Let  us  give  ourselves  to  our  ministry." 
October  18. — A  Character  Study. 
November   15. — Turning   Points. 
January  17. — Hearthstone  Tales. 
February  21. — Missionary  Vesper  Service. 
March  20. — A  Life  Story. 
April    17. — Missionary   Matin   Service. 
May  21. — A  Mail-Bag  Opening.   (Annual  Meeting.) 


Officers.—  President,  Emma  Mae  Chisholm, 
Vice  President,  Lucy  K.  Moore;  Secretary,  Helen 
E.  Carter;  Treasurer,  Barbara  C.  Vail;  Executive 
Committee,  Lillian  M.  Packard,  Marion  M.  Atwell. 
Mildred    Tohnston. 


Newcomers. 


Marie  L.  Andrews,  Parkersburg,  W.  Va. ;  Elsie 
Anshutz,  Pittsburg,  Pa. ;  Edith  H.  Anthony,  S. 
Dartmouth,  Mass. ;  Pearle  E.  Argue,  Toledo,  O. ; 
Bessie  M.  Bacon,  York,  Pa. ;  Pearl  M.  Bates,  Joliet, 
111.;  Alice  M.  Bean,  Lowell,  Mass.;  Ruth  A.  Bin- 
ford,  Marshalltown,  la. ;  Marjorie  Blackman,  Hins- 
dale, 111. ;  Zelda  R.  Blackburn,  Albany,  N.  Y. ;  Sara 
Frances  Bragdon,  Evanston,  111. ;  Sarah  C.  Caldwell, 
Corpus  Christi,  Texas ;  Elizabeth  R.  Campbell,  Pat- 
ton,  Cal. ;  Hazel  M.  Carey.  Joliet,  111.;  Helen  F. 
Carter,  Dorchester,  Mass. ;  Edna  K.  Ched- 
sey,  Yonkers,  N.  Y. ;  E.  Mae  Chisholm,  South 
Bend,  Indiana;  Gertrude  B.  Cook,  Michigan  City, 
Indiana ;  Florence  M.  Corbin,  New  Britain,  Conn. ; 
Laura  C.  Dale,  Omaha,  Neb. ;  Helen  A.  Darling, 
Pawtucket,  R.  I. ;  Marie  A.  Darrough,  Kansas  City, 
Kansas ;  Mabel  Deming,  Hartford,  Conn. ;  Mary  E. 
Dodge,  Manchester  by  the  Sea,  Mass. ;  Maude  E. 
Douglass,  Oneida,  N.  Y. ;  Helen  M.  Fairbanks,  New- 
port, N.  H. ;  Mabel  E.  Fredrick,  Hazleton,  Pa. ; 
Claire  Funke,  Lincoln,  Neb. ;  Susie  I.  Gallup,  Nor- 
wich, Conn. ;  Juliette  D.  Gerin,  Auburn,  N.  Y. ; 
Mary     E.     Gordon,     Columbus,     Georgia;      Flor- 
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ence  G.  Graham,  Toledo,  0. ;  Louise  C.  Grune- 
wald,  Chicago,  111. ;  Hettie  H.  Harbine,  Xenia,  O. ; 
Ethel  M.  Hayes,  Caribou,  Me.;  Margaret  C.  Hen- 
derson, Ft.  Madison,  la. ;  Margaret  Hodgins,  Ma- 
rinette, Wis. ;  Alcine  W.  Hotchkiss,  Ansonia,  Conn 
Edna  R.  Inglehart,  Watertown,  N.  Y. ;  Belle  A 
Johnson,  Williston,  Vt. ;  Ida  R.  Jones,  Evanston,  111. 
Mabel  B.  Judd,  Chicago,  111. ;  Maude  R.  Kennedy 
Utica,  N.  Y. ;  Margaret  M.  Lamborn,  Alliance,  O. 
Martha  R.  Laurens,  Charleston,  S.  C. ;  Grace  K.  Le- 
vor,  Gloversville,  N.  Y. ;  Ethel  Littlefield, 
Troy,  N.  Y. ;  Essie  Longini,  San  An- 
tonio, Texas ;  Lucile  L.  Lothrope,  Limerick,  Me. ; 
Aimee  A.  Mack,  Anderson,  Ind. ;  Ruth  E.  Marston, 
Campello,  Mass. ;  Edna  M.  Matthews,  Chillicothe, 
111. ;  Clara  K.  Mattlage,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Fanny  L. 
MacKenzie,  Southington,  Conn. ;  Madeline  R.  Mc- 
Cart,  Fort  Worth,  Texas ;  Elsa  C.  Merz, 
New  York;  Lucy  W.  Miller,  Avon,  Conn.; 
Louise  W.  Morrell,  Passaic,  N.  J. ;  Eila  A.  Patter- 
son, Craftsbury,  Vt. ;  Cora  L.  Penniman,  Worcester, 
Mass. ;  Mary  E.  Potter,  Milwaukee,  Wis. ;  Eva  C. 
Robertson,  Hinsdale,  N.  H. ;  Garnett  Romans,  Den- 
ison,  la. ;  Grace  E.  Rowe,  Glens  Falls,  N.  Y. ;  Helen 
M.  Royse,  Lafayette,  Ind. ;  Dora  Salzenstein,  Spring- 
field, 111. ;  Minnie  T.  Sawyer,  Watertown,  Mass. ; 
Emma  Schlapp,  Madison,  la. ;  Gertrude 
H.  Schloss,  Cleveland,  O. ;  Bertha  I.  Sleicher, 
Troy,  N.  Y. ;  Mary  A.  Snow,  Chicago,  111. ;  Maie  B. 
Straight,  Kent,  Conn. ;  Florence  E.  Strong,  Amster- 
dam, N.  Y. ;  Sarah  H.  Strong,  Amsterdam,  N.  Y. ; 
Etta  M.  Thayer,  Burlington,  Vt. ;  Charlotte  V 
Thearle,  Chicago,  111. ;  Edna  L.  Thurston,  Cambridge, 
Mass. ;  Anna  E.  Tompkins,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Doro- 
thea L.  Turner,  Rutland,  Vt. ;  Katharine  C.  Wash- 
burn, Melrose,  Mass. ;  Laura  E.  Weaver,  Xenia,  O. ; 
Ethel  West,  New  York,  N.  Y. ;  Leslie  White,  Lowell, 
Mass. ;  Mary  K  Willett,  Flint,  Mich. ;  Alice  M. 
Wright,   Worcester,   Mass. 


Senior  Class. 

President — Theodora  Close. 
Vice-President — Alice  Stahl. 
Secretary — Katharine  Jenckes. 
Treasurer — Grace  Hardy. 


Junior  Class. 

President — Miriam  Nelson. 
Vice-President — Lois  Thomas. 
Secretary — Grace  Fuller. 
Treasurer — Edith  Soloman. 


Sophomore  Class. 

President — Martha  Haskell. 
Vice-President — Janet  Bryce. 
Secretary — Ina  Harber. 
Treasurer- — Florence  Corbin. 


Freshman  Class. 

President — Anna  Tompkins. 
Vice-President — Marion  Atwell. 
Secretary — Bessie  Price. 
Treasurer — Cora  Danforth. 


President- — Katherine  Jenckes. 

Vice-President — Grace  Fuller. 

Secretary — Corinne  Richter. 

Business  Manager — Gladys  Patterson. 

Critic — Theodora  Close. 

Guards — Adele  Woodworth,  Rebecca  Elia- 
son. 


DELTA. 

President — Lucile  Zeller. 

Vice-President — Edith  Harber. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer — Jennie  A.  Hamil- 
ton. 


President — Martha  Haskell. 

Vice-President — Barbara  Vail. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer — Miriam  Nelson. 

Critic — Lois  Thomas. 

Executive  Committee — Janet  Bryce,  Fanny 
Brookfield. 


LASELL  LEAVES. 


PERSONALS. 

A  call  from  Nellie  Feagles,  '97,  on  her 
way  from  the  mountains  toward  Toledo, 
where  she  is  now  making  her  home,  and 
from  Edith  Ebersole,  '03,  and  a  friend,  Miss 
Collins  from  Covington,  Ky.,  brightened  up 
the  3rd  day  of  August.  Edith  was  on  her 
way  home  after  a  visit  with  Mabel  Pooler, 

'03- 

Rosamond    Ridgaway    Best    of    Maiden, 

spent  a  day  or  two  here  in  July,  and  was 

interested    in    looking   over    the   old    place. 

Says  Mrs.  Cumnock,  Lou  Best,  with  her  two 

children  spent  the  summer  at  Castine,  Me. 

Rosamond  keeps  in  touch  with  Delia  Davis. 

We  are  advised  that  the  father  of  Gertrude 
Jones,  '97,  of  Kansas  City,  is  located  in  El 
Paso,  for  the  present,  and  perhaps  for 
another  year  or  so,  establishing  a  new  busi- 
ness for  and  with  Gertrude's  brother.  Mrs. 
Gertrude  is  just  completing  a  new  home  in 
Kansas  City. 

Mrs.  H.  A.  Gleason,  of  Arlington,  aunt 
of  Flora  and  Abbie  Hartwell,  here  from  Chi- 
cago, called  on  August  14th.  She  reports 
Flora  as  living  at  home  and  Abbie  married 
to  a  Mr.  Ludlow,  and  living  in  St.  Louis. 

Mrs.  Hunt,  of  Concord,  mother  of  Emily 
Hunt,  who  was  here  several  years,  died  the 
first  week  of  August.  Emily  is  staying  for 
the  present  with  Mrs.  Wallace,  51  Arlington 
St.,  South  Framingham. 

Anna  Andrews  surprised  us  by  sending 
us  word  of  her  wedding  with  J.  M.  Barris  on 
July  2,  at  the  house  of  her  brother,  in  Lynn. 


She  writes  they  had  a  delightful  trip  and 
are  now  in  Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  expecting  to  spend 
the  winter  in  Cuba.  She  has  taken  a  class 
of  boys  in  the  Mission  School  and  is  enjoying 
it  immensely.     We  knew  she  would. 

Katherine  White,  '00,  is  pictured  on  page 
532  of  the  National  Magazine  as  the 
daughter  of  Gov.  Albert  B.  White.  It  looks 
very  like  Katherine. 

Edna  Sawyer,  '03,  had  a  delightful  sum- 
mer at  "Oak  Grove  Farm,"  near  Bristol,  R. 
I.,  and  has  begun  work  at  the  Boston 
Museum  Art  School,  making  her  home  at  the 
Franklin  Square  House. 

Ina  Scott,  '01,  landed  safely  in  Galveston, 
after  a  smooth  trip  from  New  York  and 
found  all  well  at  home.  Enjoys  her  visit  in 
retrospect  and  reports  Marion  Cole  as  in 
Europe,  that  Margaret  Fisher,  '01,  has 
announced  her  engagement,  that  Lelia 
Walker,  '01,  and  Cleora  Brooks,  '01,  are 
engaged,  that  Helen  Howes,  '02,  and  Mar- 
garet Fisher  visited  Zoe  Hill,  '01,  at  the 
time  of  Madge  Hollenbeck's  wedding.  Ina 
herself  enjoyed  a  visit  with  Anne  Ives,  '00. 
Says  she  often  met  Lasell  girls  in  New  York 
during  her  New  York  stay  and  "whether  we 
were  there  at  the  same  time  or  not  there's 
the  Lasell  spirit  and  love  of  the  old  place 
so  we  had  much  in  common." 

Our  former  pupil,  Emma  Barnum,  is 
spoken  of  as  follows  in  a  recent  number  of 
"The  Greeting".  "The  newcomers  among 
us  may  not  know  of  Miss  Emma  Barnum, 
one  of  the  members  of  our  church  who  re- 
ceived her  education  here,  and  who  has  now 
been  fourteen  years  in  Harpoot,  Turkey, 
accomplishing  a  devoted)  and  most  efficient 
missionary  service.  Her  parents.  Dr.  and 
Mrs.  Herman  W.  Barnum,  have  been  in  Har- 
poot between  forty  and  fifty  years,  and  are 
still  filling  an  important  position  in  connec- 
tion with  Euphrates  College,  Dr.  Barnum 
having  been  acting  president  for  the  last 
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two  years.  Miss  Barnum  has  taught  in  the 
college,  was  her  father's  faithful  assistant 
during  and  after  the  distressing  events  of 
1895,  and  of  late  has  been  making  evangel- 
istic tours  in  distant  regions.  The  need  of 
helping  these  friends  by  prayer  is  still  very 
pressing,  and  the  duty  is  especially  binding 
upon  us  who  are  in  the  fellowship  of  this 
church." 

Dasie  Hartson,  '94,  visited  Mabel  Sawyer 
Miller,  '95,  at  the  end  of  July.  She  was 
fully  as  good  looking  as  is  good  for  her,  and 
as  sociable  as  ever.  She  reports  having  seen 
Edith  Blair,  '97,  at  Wyoming— same  as 
ever — and  Greta  Stearns,  '94,  and  her  won- 
derful baby.  Expects  to  see  Nettie  Eldridge 
and  Elizabeth  Shaw.  Reports  Blanche 
Fowler  as  married  last  spring. 

Mrs.  Surgeon  Rich,  our  Nellie  Chase  of 
Walnut  Hill,  enjoyed  meeting  in  Honolulu 
with  ex-Mayor  Cobb  and  his  family.  Has 
met  Clifford  Kimball  and  says  he  has  a  very 
lovely  little  wife.  Is  planning  to  spend 
Christmas  in  the  Philippines,  and  hopes 
sometime  to  be  situated  near  Boston. 
Things  look  rosy  for  Nellie.  She  reports 
the  birth  of  a  daughter  to  Elizabeth  Fleming 
Moffett,  and  that  it  pleased  her  to  see  a 
bronze  bust  of  Elizabeth  Stephenson  in  the 
captain's  room  of  the  Wisconsin,  which 
Elizabeth  christened.  Nellie  is  already  re- 
cruiting pupils  for  Lasell. 

We  have  just  received  welcome  news  of 
an  alumna  of  1869,  Miss  Marvin,  here 
from  Wellesley;  later  married  Dr.  C.  F. 
Lewis  of  Burlington,  Vt,  who  for  some 
years  has  practiced  American  Dentistry  very 
successfully  in  London.  During  the  "off' 
season  they  travelled  extensively  in  Europe. 
Mrs.  Lewis,  who  is  now  a  widow,  is  visiting 
the  states  this  summer  and  expects  to  return 
to  London  in  the  fall.  She  would  be  wel- 
comed at  her  alma  mater. 

Edith  Sisson  says  she  "ran  into"  Rachel 


Hammond  from  Lyons,  N.  Y.,  at  a  dance. 
As  we  remember  the  comparative  avoirdu- 
pois, it  must  have  been  worse  for  Rachel. 

Mr.  Bradgon  saw  Mamie  Cole  Seaver,  '88, 
on  the  street  cars  in  June.  She  looked  well 
and  reported  a  happy  home.  Also  Edith. 
Ward  Carver  and  husband  and  Mrs.  Ward, 
with  whom  everything  seemed  to  be  pros- 
pering. 

Madge  Hollenbeck  came  East  on  her  wed- 
ding trip  in  June,  making  us  a  short  call  and 
taking  lunch  with  Carrie  George,  '03,  in 
Lynn,  stopping  in  New  York  on  her  way 
home. 

Ida  Trowbridge's  husband,  Dr.  L.  D.  H. 
Fuller,  has  taken  rooms  at  439  Boylston  St., 
Boston.  We  wish  him  all  success  in  his  new 
location. 

Mrs.  Silas  Huntley,  the  grandmother  of 
Helen  Gilbert,  called  to  see  the  place  of 
Helen's  triumphs. 

Anatolia  College,  Marsovan,  Turkey,  sent 
us  its  very  American  looking  and  up-to-date 
catalogue  of  its  224  students.  Charlotte  R. 
Willard,  teacher  of  mathematics,  here  in  '84- 
'85,  is  lady  principal,  and  our  Mary  Christy 
is  one  of  the  teachers.  This  school  is  a 
recognized  educational  center  for  girls 
throughout  a  district  of  30,000  square 
miles. 

Mabel  Thorpe,  of  Auburndale,  who  has  be- 
come Mrs.  Maj.  A.  C.  Ballard,  of  Maiden, 
and  seems  to  like  it,  called  during  vacation 
to  renew  her  acquaintance  with  the  school  in 
the  interest  of  a  friend.  She  claims  that 
Minnie  Kendall  is  equally  happy  as  the  wife 
of  Col.  Frank  L.  Locke,  180  Clifton  St. 

The  last  of  June  we  had  a  very  pleasant 
call  from  Mae  Burr  Meadows  and  her  new 
husband.  They  were  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Burr,  who  has  not  changed  a  bit  in  the  last 
ten  years,  neither  has  Mrs.  Mae. 

Dr.  Bell  has  accepted  the  chair  of  History 
at  Olivet  College,   Olivet,  Mich.     He  will 
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probably  teach  the  course  in  pyschology. 
Mr.  Bell  has  Lasell's  warmest  and  best  wish- 
es for  a  successful  professorship. 

Marion  Gage,  who  graduated  last  June,  is 
already  head  night  nurse  at  the  Newton  Hos- 
pital, which  is  a  place  of  considerable  reputa- 
tion. She  likes  the  work,  and  apparently  it 
likes  her.  She  says  Musette  Lovell,  now 
Mrs.  Newell  Tucker  is  living  in  Boston,  and 
that  Cecil  is  engaged  and  will  probably  be 
married  in  the  fall. 

/Edward  P.  Call,  Mamie  Marshall  Call's 
husband,  is  now  the  publisher  of  the  Mail 
and  Express,  which  has  more  circluation  than 
all  the  other  New  York  evening  papers  in  its 
class  combined.    / 

Josephine  H.  West  of  Provincetown  writes 
"Julia  Hubbard  Kelley  of  Wheeling,  W.  Va., 
has  a  cottage  here  this  season.  Louise  Hub- 
bard, '96,  and  Annie  Richards,  '95,  are  vis- 
iting her  at  present.  I  see  them  often  and 
it  seems  like  Lasell  days  again." 

Elizabeth  C.  Allen,  '98,  announces  her  en- 
gagement to  Mr.  James  L.  Paxton,  an  Oma- 
ha man,  and  she  is  "about  the  happiest  girl 
in  town."  They  are  to  be  married  in  Octo- 
ber. She  tells  us  that  Grace  Allen  Clarke, 
'95,  has  a  small  son — Allen  Gordon  Clarke — ■ 
born  June  nth.  He  is  a  fine  little  man. 
Mabel  Taylor  Gannett,  '95,  also  has  a  son — 
Taylor  White  Gannet — who  arrived  on  the 
fourth  of  July. 

Fanny  Brookfield  kindly  sent  a  reminder 
of  her  progress  on  her  foreign  trip  of  a 
beautiful  picture  postal  of  the  Grand  Canal 
of  Venice. 

Minnie  Putney,  Manchester,  N.  H.,  is 
helping  recatalogue  the  Library. 

The  address  on  the  Tupper  House,  by  Mrs. 
Jerome  R.  Holway,  at  the  recent  Nye  re- 
union at  Sandwich,  Mass.,  was  one  of  the 
most  interesting  of  the  series  given  on  that 
occasion.  Mrs.  Holway,  Ella  Frances  Ellis, 
graduated  in  1881. 


Mrs.  Elizabeth  Burnham  Low,  our  Eliza- 
beth Burnham  of  class  of  '87,  called  on  Mrs. 
Bragdon  in  Passadena,  Calif.,  about  the  first 
of  August,  but  found  no  one  in;  left  word 
that  she  was  only  staying  for  a  couple  of 
hours.  Apparently  she  is  making  a  tour  of 
that  beautiful  section. 

There  are  figs  on  a  tree  in  Mrs.  Bragdon's 
California  yard.  The  tree  was  only  a  foot 
high  this  spring. 

On  the  fourth  of  September  we  had  a 
very  pleasant  call  from  Bess  Krag,  who  is 
to  spend  a  part  of  the  winter  with  her  aunt 
at  the  Aspinwall,  465  Washington  St., 
Brookline. 

Virginia  Tabler,  who  has  been  Mrs. 
Arthur  Boomhower  for  something  over  a 
year,  called  with  her  sister-in-law,  of  Dor- 
chester, whom  she  is  visiting.  Virginia  is 
keeping  house  at  479  West  146th  St.,  New 
York,  and  looks  as  if  married  life  and  house- 
keeping agreed  with  her. 

Alice  Mayo  Hicks  with  Genevieve  Gris- 
wold  Bryant,  made  a  delightful  call  on  the 
Principal  in  the  early  days  of  September. 
Mrs.  Bryant  is  placing  her  daughter  at  Wel- 
lesley.  Bound  to  go  through  college  she 
says,  not  knowing  how  much  better  a  Lasell 
course  would  be  than  any  college  course  that 
was  ever  made.  This  ignorance  is  lament- 
able, but  it  isn't  always  the  parent's  fault.  A 
girl  thinks  if  she  can  "go  to  college"  she  has 
compassed  the  universe. 

They  report  that  Clara  Maltby's  husband 
died  about  a  year  ago.  That  Stella  Smith's 
two  girls  are  going  to  be  fine  women.  How 
could  they  help  it  with  that  mother? 

Mr.  Bragdon  was  very  much  pleased  to  re- 
ceive a  call  from  Eva  Ferris,  Mrs.  Geo.  F. 
Foote,  who  called  with  Mr.  Foote  to  show 
him  the  school.  Mrs.  Eva  is  looking  very 
well  indeed,  more  womanly  than  four  years 
ago  to  be  sure,  and  Mr.  Foote  looks  like  an 
earnest,  wholesome  sort  of  a  man,     They 
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were  making  a  trolley  trip,  having  come  all 
the  way  from  So.  Norwalk  in  that  fashion, 
and  being  on  their  way  to  the  ends  of  the 
earth,  calling  meanwhile  on  Gertrude  Watson 
Linscott,  '99,  and  Jennie  Myrick  Gibbs,  '98. 
Mrs.  Foote  has  a  little  boy  two  and  one-half 
years  old,  and  says  that  Mabel  Currie  Hill, 
'99,  lives  in  So.  Norwalk. 

Pauline  Collins,  230  Vernon  St.,  Oakland, 
Cal.,  tells  us  that  since  seeing  us  last  the 
family  has  been  in  Germany  again.  They 
went  to  the  World's  Fair  and  Oberam- 
mergau,  and  then  spent  two  winters  there, 
returning  home  just  a  year  ago.  Her  sis- 
ter Charlotte  has  been  recently  married  and 
is  now  Mrs.  Edwin  W.  Ehmann. 

Margie  Schuberth,  '96,  has  just  returned 
from  three  months'  vacation  spent  in  Michi- 
gan and  Canada.  She  is  expecting  to  have 
Ella  Ampt  Hamann  and  her  little  Elizabeth 
with  her  in  Wyoming  sometime  this  winter. 
She  says  that  Dorothy  Manning  Matthews' 
husband  has  typhoid  fever.  It  started  out  as 
a  mild  case  and  they  hope  with  good  care  to 
get  him  through  all  right.  She  hopes  to 
have  a  visit  from  Blanche  Kelley  sometime 
soon,  who  is  very  busy  with  her  art  work. 
Margie's  address  is  now  35  Walnut  Ave., 
Wyoming,  Ohio. 

Louise  Gurley  Betts  tells  us  of  the  arrival 
of  a  lovely  little  daughter  on  May  sixteenth 
— perhaps  a  future  Lasell  girl. 

We  are  pained  to  learn  of  the  death  of 
Mrs.  Baker,  wife  of  Capt.  L.  D.  Baker,  and 
mother  of  our  Martha,  '98.  She  was  a  very- 
estimable  woman  and  greatly  beloved  by  all 
who  knew  her. 

Mary  Johnson  Whitney,  '98,  here  from 
Manchester,  N.  H.,  has  moved  to  Spearfish, 
South  Dakota.  She  has  two  children,  Helen 
M.,  born  June  12,  1901,  and  William  N., 
born  June  19,  1903.  She  expects  to  come 
East  with  both  children  for  Christmas. 

Gussie  Lowe  Brownback's,  '84,  husband 


has  purchased  her  old  home  in  Norristown, 
Pa.  She  finds  life  very  pleasant  in  the  home 
of  her  girlhood,  where  she  spends  a  rather 
quiet,  though  busy  life  attending  to  house 
hold  duties  and  the  bringing  up  of  her  two 
boys,  who  are  now  ten  and  twelve  years  of 
age.  Blanche,  '87,  and  Edna  both  live  in 
Norristown  and  spend  their  time  in  the  good, 
old  fashioned  way,  raising  little  families, 
Blanche  having  three  and  Edna  two  little 
children. 

Alice  Jenckes,  '99,  tells  us  that — The 
engagement  of  Alice  M.  Ashley,  '00,  to 
Stanley  S.  Patten  of  Augusta,  Me.,  is 
announced.  They  are  to  be  married  this 
month  and  will  live  in  Augusta.  Also :  the 
engagement  of  Laverne  Reynolds  to  Walter 
Johnson  of  Brockton.  Their  marriage  is  to 
take  place  in  November.  Blanche  Gardner, 
'00,  and  Katharine  Mason  Coupland,  '99,  vis- 
ited Alice  in  June.  At  the  same  time  Edna 
Frank  was  visiting  Katharine.  Then  Alice 
went  to  see  Blanche  in  Wilkesbarre  and  had 
a  delightful  time.  She  saw  Marion  Har- 
rower,  and  learned  of  the  approaching  mar- 
riage of  Mary  Davies  to  Harry  Harkness. 
Joel  Lapowski,  '03,  was  with  Blanche  at  the 
same  time  Alice  was.  Returning  to  New- 
port she  entertained  Mabel  Coffin  Brigham 
(here  from  ^-'c^)  and  her  husband,  who 
have  a  cottage  at  Crescent  Park,  R.  I.,  this 
summer.  Mr.  Brigham  has  charge  of  the 
government  exhibit  there.  Mabel  is  a 
splendid  housekeeper  and  her  cooking  lessons 
at  Lasell  show  to  just  advantage  so  Alice 
says.  They  expect  to  be  in  St.  Louis  next 
year.  Then  Ruth  Talcott  visited  there  on 
the  way  home  from  Wilkesbarre,  and  she  had 
a  nice  call  at  Harriette  Ward's,  '01,  in  New 
Haven.  Harriette  was  as  busy  as  ever  with 
her  music  and  had  just  given  a  very  success- 
ful "Nevin"  evening.  Bertha  Manchester 
visited  Katharine  this  summer  and  that  is  all 
the  news  Alice  could  give  us. 
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Bessie  S.  Hayward,  '96,  writes  us  from 
Sterling,  where  she  is  principal  of  the  High 
School.  She  teaches  Latin  and  Mathematics 
chiefly,  and  enjoys  the  work  very  much. 
She  tells  us  she  had  a  pleasant  visit  from 
Anna  Espy  this  summer. 

Irene  Wellington  has  been  busy  this  sum- 
mer, teaching  and  studying,  having  taken  a 
course  at  Cottage  City  at  the  summer  school. 

A  call  from  President  Bashford,  O.  W. 
U.,  and  a  delightful  sermon  from  him  were 
among  the  pleasant  things  of  the  vacation. 

Grace  Huntington,  '89,  has  been  in  the 
Adirondacks  this  summer,  and  down  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  up  the  Saguenay,  returning 
home  about  the  middle  of  September,  hav- 
ing been  away  practically  since  the  middle  of 
May. 

Elisabeth  Whitley  has  a  new  disease  which 
she  thinks  ought  to  be  called  "Lasellitis" — 
she  is  very  sorry  not  to  be  with  us  this  year, 
but  expects  to  be  in  Boston  for  a  few  days 
sometime  in  the  early  winter,  and  the  first 
thing  she  does  will  be  to  get  a  ticket  for 
Auburndale.  Elisabeth  is  studying  at  the 
Brooklyn  Heights  Seminary,  which  she  at- 
tends as  a  day  pupil. 

Harriette  Pendexter  is  studying  at  the 
Garland  Kindergarten  Training  School  this 
winter. 

Sophie  Hall,  '98,  tells  us  that  Ada  Cad- 
mus McCoy,  '98,  and  her  husband  visited  her 
this  summer  and  they  took  a  glorious  drive 
through  the  Adirondacks.  Emma  Smith 
Bramhall,  '98,  visited  Maud  Mayo  Bentz, 
'98,  when  she  came  east  on  her  wedding  jour- 
ney. Emma's  husband  is  the  only  doctor 
within  twenty  miles  of  Fair  Oaks,  Sacra- 
mento Co.,  Cal.,  and  has  a  good  practice. 
Sophie  has  been  travelling  and  studying  a 
year  and  a  half  in  Europe,  meeting  several 
Lasell  girls  there,  Mame  Cruikshank 
Townsend,  '96,  among  them.  She  expects 
to  be  in  Boston  this  winter. 


Ruth  Cleaveland  Bates,  715  Lafayette  St., 
Denver,  Colo.,  writes  us  on  her  way  to  Eliza- 
beth Allen's,  '98,  wedding.  She  says  that 
Helen  Cleaveland  Coleman  was  home  to 
make  them  a  seven  weeks'  visit  this  sum- 
mer and  is  supremely  happy.  Florence  Hay- 
den,  '02,  has  been  a  very  popular  society  girl 
the  past  winter  and  still  keeps  up  with  her 
music;  Julia  Hammond  Mc  Bride  spent  three 
weeks  with  Elizabeth  Stephenson,  '95,  this 
summer,  reviewing  old  school  days.  She 
didn't  tell  us  much  about  herself,  except  that 
she  and  her  husband  are  always  well. 

Edith  Locke  Slaten,  Jerseyville,  111., 
writes  for  a  catalogue,  and  tells  us  that  she 
visited  Katherine  McCoy,  '01,  and  Ruth 
Crouch  this  summer  and  had  a  delightful 
time  at  both  places. 

We  hear  through  Lena  Josselyn  Lamson, 
'79,  that  Ivah  Davis,  '97,  has  announced  her 
engagement  to  Tom  Frost  of  Mexico  City, 
and  expects  to  be  married  on  Thanksgiving 
Day;  that  Louise  Richards,  '97,  has  just 
announced  her  engagement  to  Mr.  Charles 
Bacon,  Harvard,  1900.  Alice  Burnham 
Carpenter,  '98,  has  just  returned  from 
Straw's  Point,  where  she  has  been  with  her 
two  little  girls  all  summer.  Lena  is  keeping 
house  this  winter  and  they  are  having  a 
grand  time  dbing  it.  She  expects  Marion 
will  spend  the  winter  with  her.  She  says 
that  Nan  Weston,  '97,  is  much  improved  in 
health,  and  expects  to  spend  the  winter  in 
Syracuse,  N.  Y. 

Jessie  Kemp  writes  us  on  the  eve  of  sail- 
ing with  her  mother  on  the  "Lahn,"  North 
German  Lloyd  Line,  for  Naples.  They  hope 
to  stay  around  until  spring,  spending  their 
time  in  Italy,  Germany,  Switzerland,  France, 
Belgium,  Holland,  and  the  British  Isles. 

We  hear  from  Carita  Curtis,  '99,  that 
Ella  Cotton,  1900,  is  to  be  married  in  No- 
vember to  Fred  A.  Nash,  Jr.,  one  of  Omaha's 
very  best  productions.     Also,  that  Eva  Ken- 
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nard  Wallace  is  well  and  has  three  fine  Arizona.  Mabel's  little  daughter,  Irene, 
children.  She  says  that  Evelyn  Ebert,  '99,  four  years  of  age,  was  the  little  flower  girl, 
has  been  quite  ill,  but  hopes  to  be  well  enough  and  Stella  and  Bertha,  with  two  of  Mr. 
to  attend  Elizabeth  Allen's  wedding.  Carita  Levier's  sisters,  were  bridesmaids, 
is  hard  at  work  in  the  library,  but  still  finds  Fraulein  Frohn  on  her  way  to  Lasell  from 
time  for  some  play.  She  thinks  it  is  the  her  summer  at  home,  remembered  Mr.  Brag- 
most  fascinating  work  in  the  world.  don   with   a  beautiful   souvenir   card   from 

Helen   Danforth   has   been    putting   into  Cologne,  Germany, 

practical  use  some  of  her  knowledge  of  cook-  Myra  Louise  Davis's  new  address  is  9 

ery.     She  gave  her  father  a  surprise  party,  Billings  Park,  Newton,  Mass. 

inviting  in  eight  of  his  friends.     Had  an  We   congratulate    Mr.    and    Mrs.    Irving 

eight  course  dinner,  and  cooked  every  bit  ot  Bigelow  Dodge   (our  Alice  Clark,  '96)  on 

it  herself.  the  arrival  of  a  baby  girl,   Barbara,   born 

Sade  H.   Thompson,    12   Madison  Ave.,  Sept.  10th. 

Evansville,  Ind.,  sends  her  best  wishes  to  Harriett  Scott,  '94,  sends  good  wishes  for 

the  Leaves  for  a  happy  and  prosperous  year.  Lasell.     She  is  still  in  Brookline,  123  Dean 

I   Minnie  Ewing  Coffin  sends  subscription  Road. 

for  the  Leaves  and  many  wishes  for  a  happy  Isabel  Blackstock,  '03,  arrived  home  safe 

year.     She  lives  in  their  country  place  in  and  sound  about  the  16th  of  July,  and  a  very 

the  summer  and  at  the  Hotel  in  the  winter,  glad  home  coming  it  was.     She  wrote  from 

so  anything  addressed  just  Des  Moines,  la.  Naini,  Tal,  which  she  says  is  beautiful  both 

will  reach  her.     They  have  a  beautiful  place  in  scenery  and  climate,  and  was  enjoying  an 

of  365  acres  with  every  modern  improve-  Auburndale  spring  while  we  were  having  a 

ment,  called  the  Ewing  Farm.  \   She  tells  us  Boston  summer.     The  voyage   from  Aden 

that   Laura   Conger   Bucan,   St.   Assinabia,  to  Bombay  was  very  rough  but  she  was  not 

Mont.,  has  a  little  daughter  born  in  June.  sick  at  all.     She  went  to  Lucknow  the  first 

She  spent  a  week  last  December  with  Lucie  of  August  and  enjoys  her  work  in  the  Col- 

McBrier  Jarecki  in  Erie,  who  has  everything  *ege  very  much, 

heart  can  desire  and  two  charming  children.  Ellen  Chase  Rich  writes  as  though  she 

Nell  Jones  tells  us  that  she  is  coming  to  were    enjoying    life    at    Camp    McKinley, 

commencement  next  year  and  is  looking  for-  Hawaii,  where  she  has  met  Ada  Jones  Gart- 

ward  to  it  already.     She  sees  Bell  Clokey,  ley  and  several  other  Lasell  girls.     Sometime 

Floss  Plum,  and  Amy  Kothe  now  and  then,  before  she  leaves  she  is  going  to  write  us 

but  not  as  often  as  she  would  like.  something  about  the  Islands  for  the  Leaves. 

Marion  E.  Gilmore  sends  for  the  Lasell  We    quote    parts    of    Blanche    Kelley's, 

Leaves,  with  "cordial  wishes  for  the  con-  ( '°A )  newsy  letter.    "Florence  Ray  McEvoy 

tinued  prosperity  and  wider  circulation  of  £ot  nic^y  married  last  December,  and  I  was 

that  bright  little  organ  of  our  beloved  Alma  there  to  help.     She  is  now  enjoying  life  in 

Mater."  the  great  northwest,   Fernie,   B.   C,  to  be 

Mabel  Englehart  Dudley  tells  us  that  her  exact.     She  writes  me  nice  letters  about  her 

sister  Grace  was  married  Sept.   15  to  Rev.  town,  the  beautiful  scenery  all  about — they 

Geo.    Field   Levier,    at   her   home   in    East  are  simply  enclosed  by  high  snow  covered 

Orange,  N.  J.     After  a  six  weeks'  tour  they  mountains — and    her    housekeeping    trials, 

will  make  their   future  home   in   Phoenix,  The  oddities  of  a  Chinese  cook  alone  are 
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good  for  four  pages.  I  stopped  with  the 
Rays  and  the  Bronson- Johnstons  last  winter 
and  found  Ottawa  delightful.  Can  you 
fancy  little  Belle'  Bronson,  '96,  with  two 
growing  children  ?  Her  boy  is  a  picture  of 
sturdy  health  and  the  girl — Editha,  is — new. 
Both  Isabel  and  Florence  have  specially 
nice  husbands.  I  went  to  New  York  last 
April  to  see  Ella  Wilson  married,  and  now 
she  is  settled  in  Richmond,  Ind.,  and  the 
happiest  girl  I  know.  Marie  has  been 
abroad  with  her  family  all  summer.  I 
stayed  with  the  Grant  girls  in  Summit  after 
I  left  Ella,  and  I  find  Emma  studying  hard 
at  Barnard,  going  in  town  early  and  coming 
home  late — never  saw  such  a  busy  girl. 
Lestra  Hibberd  Saxton  ('96,)  is  going  to 
house-keeping  in  Chicago  near  Julia  Ham- 
mond McBride.  I  saw  Alice  Kimball  at 
Ella  Wilson's  reception  in  April  and  though 
her  hair  was  up  and  her  dresses  are  down, 
she  is  exactly  the  same  Alice.  Both  Laura 
and  Kittibel  Chapman  were  there,  too,  with 
their  respective  husband's,  and  neither  of  the 
girls  had  changed  an  atom." 

Blanche  has  not  been  altogether  idle.  She 
has  been  studying  in  an  Art  School  for  the 
past  four  years,  and  loves  the  work.  We 
wish  her  the  very  best  of  success.  She  has 
changed  her  street  and  number  since  she 
was  here.  It  is  now,  2  West  Land  St.,  Wor- 
cester. 

Kate  Gibbons  Ashenden  is  at  21 16  Cherry 
St.,  Toledo,  O.,  where  she  is  enjoying  life, 
meeting  Mollie  Taylor  Rathbun,  ('94,) 
Grace  Robb,  ('94,)  andl  other  of  the  Toledo 
girls. 

Dr.  Starks,  brother  of  our  Mollie  Starks, 
sends  a  splendid  letter  from  Old  Orchard, 
published  in  the  Troy  Press. 

Myrtle  Mahler  is  said  to  be  engaged  to 
Emil  Strauss. 

Edith  Ebersole,  '03,  has  entered  the  Uni- 
versity of  Cincinnati,  taking  two  courses  in 


English,  one  in  History,  one  in  Logic  and 
one  in  Ethics.  She,  Helen  and  Florence 
visited  in  Xenia  after  she  reached  home  from 
her  month's  stay  with  Mabel  Pooler.  She 
says  Lena  Armstrong,  '03,  is  going  to  Col- 
lege in  Bozeman. 

Leonora  Piper,  Sidney,  Ohio,  is  the  Secre- 
tary of  "The  Twig,"  a  Shakespearian  Club, 
of  which  she  sends  us  a  very  attractive  pro- 
gram. 

The  Bethel  News,  Me.,  tells  us  that 
Elberta  Burnham  had  a  delightful  visit  this 
summer  at  Cunner's  Cottage,  Long  Point, 
Cape  Elizabeth,  where  she  was  the  guest  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  S.  F.  Bearce.  Cunner's  Cot- 
tage is  situated  so  that  the  occupants  had  a 
splendid  view  of  the  war  games. 

We  hear  the  sad  news  of  the  death  ot 
Lizzie  Sherman  Branderbury,  daughter  of 
Mrs.  Morgan  J.  Sherman  of  Walpole.  She 
was  here  from  1872- 1873,  and  1873- 1874. 
She  died  in  Washington  where  she  has  re- 
sided since  her  marriage. 

Mr.  C.  I.  W.  Maynard,  father  of  our  Lina 
Maynard  Bramhall  of  Lowell,  here  from  '79- 
1884,  died  September  22  in  his  native  place, 
Temple,  N.  H.,  where  he  has  been  spending 
the  summer.     Our  sympathy  is  Lina's. 

Fanny  Thomas  Fiske  is  to  move  farther 
away  from  us.  Her  husband  has  accepted 
a  new  position  in  his  fire  insurance  work  and 
goes  with  the  Phoenix  of  Hartford  about 
December  first.  Just  when  the  family  fol- 
lows is  not  yet  planned.  They  have  just 
returned  from  their  summer  home  at  Crow 
Point,  Hingham,  which  they  will  not  give 
up  for  the  present. 

Lestra  Hibberd  Saxton,  '96,  although  very 
busy,  takes  time  to  write  us  a  few  lines  and 
sends  her  subscription  to  the  Leaves.  She 
is  moving  from  Richmond,  Ind.,  to  5229 
Cornell  Ave., Chicago,  where  she  is  going  to 
house-keeping,  just  three  blocks  from  Julia 
Hammond  McBride.     She  has  seen  a  great 
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deal  of  Ella  Wilson  Comstock,  who  has  been 
boarding  in  Richmond  all  summer,  but  who 
is  going  to  house-keeping  just  as  soon  as  she 
can  find  a  house. 

Willie  Stowe,  of  Galveston,  Texas,  has 
been  spending  the  summer  in  Mt.  Vernon, 
New  York,  for  her  health.  She  is  reported 
as  looking  plump  and  rosy  again. 

Emma  White  is  well  and  happy.  She  is 
with  the  same  company  that  she  has  been 
with  for  something  over  eight  years.  Alice 
is  well,  too. 

Katharine  White,  1901,  sends  for  the 
Leaves,  and  wishes  she  were  coming  back  to 
Lasell  this  year,  but  as  she  cannot,  sends  a 
friend,  Marie  Andrews,  whom  we  are  glad 
to  welcome.  Katharine  intended  to  go  to 
Harrodsburg  to  see  Avila  Grubbs,  '99,  mar- 
ried, and  as  Elise  Scott,  '99,  was  to  be  there, 
she  expected  to  take  her  home  with  her  for 
a  visit.  Mabel  Woodward  was  with  her  last 
year  for  a  while. 

Frances  Hamilton  has  just  returned 
from  a  visit  to  the  northern  part  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, and  stopping  off  in  Kane  to  see  a 
friend,  found  "Kit"  McCoy,  1900,  who  is 
the  first  school  friend  she  has  seen  since  she 
left  us,  with  the  exception  of  Zell  Rising 
whom  she  visited  last  summer. 

Alice  Burdsal  Arnold,  '97,  sends  us  her 
change  of  address  which  is  Three  Rivers, 
Michigan. 

The  Mexican  Herald  announces  with  a 
five  column  article,  the  Arnold-Butler  nup- 
tials at  the  M.  E.  Church,  Mexico  City. 
Our  Evelyn  Butler,  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
J.  W.  Butler,  representative  of  the  Mission- 
ary society  of  the  M.  E.  Church  in  Mexico, 
was  married'  on  October  1,  to  Charles  Irving 
Arnold.  The  young  couple  were  the  reci- 
pients of  many  beautiful  and  expensive  gifts. 
The  bridal  trip  was  made  to  Morelia,  where 
Evelyn  was  born  and  which  she  has  not  seen 
since  her  early  childhood. 


Mary  Davies'  wedding  was  a  grand  affair 
— "the  social  event  of  the  season  in  Towan- 
da."  Gertrude  Confer,  '99,  and  Marie  Bid- 
die,  '03,  were  two  of  the  seven  bridesmaids. 
Blanche  Gardner,  1900,  was  the  maid  of 
honor.  The  reception  was  given  at  the 
Davies'  home  immediately  after  the  cere- 
mony. After  the  wedding  trip  they  will 
reside  in  Binghamton. 

Adia  Hibbard  Crew  has  the  sympathy  of 
many  friends  in  the  death  of  her  husband, 
Mr.  E.  G.  Crew,  who  died  at  their  home  in 
Clifton,  near  Bristol,  England,  July  30th, 
after  a  short  illness. 

A  letter  from  Julia  Tulleys,  '96,  speaks  of 
keeping  in  touch  with  Ethel  Loud,  '96,  Bess 
Bailey,  '96,  Anna  Llackett,  '96,  and  Frances 
Bowman.  She  says  May  doesn't  do  much 
with  her  music,  and  looks  with  interest  for 
Elizabeth  Beno's  report  of  her  year  at 
Lasell. 

Lucile  Wyard  Newbery  writes  from 
Spring  Valley,  Rockland  Co.,  New  York, 
that  four  years  ago  she  left  Spokane  and 
came  to  New  York,  where,  Mr.  Newbery's 
health  breaking  down,  they  took  the  two 
children  and  went  abroad  for  a  year,  and 
then  to  New  Mexico  for  another  year,  and 
finally  bought  a  farm  thirtv  miles  from  the 
city  and  have  found  health  and  happiness. 
So  Lucile  has  turned  into  a  farmer's  wife. 
She  says  they  have  big  green-houses  on  the 
place  and  started  in  to  grow  violets  for  pleas- 
ure, found  it  so  profitable  that  now  their  en- 
tire output  is  sold  in  New  York.  Lucile  has 
had  some  contributions  published  in  maga- 
zines, for  which  literary  success  she  holds  the 
Lasell  Leaves  responsible.  Speaking  of 
cooking  and  house-keeping,  she  says,  "Tell 
your  girls  to  avail  themselves  of  their  oppor- 
tunities in  this  direction,  for  every  year  more 
people  are  taking  to  country  life,  and  the  ser- 
vant girl  problem  becoming  more  serious, 
and  sooner  or  later  every  one  of  us  has  to 
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know  more  or  less  of  house-work,  there  is 
no  escape,  and  there  are  times  when  money 
cannot  help  us  out.  If  you  remember  I  used 
to  be  pretty  frivolous,  so  this  coming  from 
me  should  bear  weight. 

One  of  the  pleasant  features  of  the  White 
Mountain  excursion  was  the  meeting  with 
Sue  Hallock  Couch  and  her  mother.  Mrs. 
Sue  bears  her  honors  becomingly  and  man- 
ages her  boy  of  seven  or  eight  years  appar- 
ently with  dignity  and  success.  Mrs.  Car- 
rie Foster  Stickney,  '87,  was  gracious  and 
kind  as  usual,  helping  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Price  to 
make  the  Lasell  girls  feel  as  if  they  were  at 
home  and  not  in  a  hotel.  Mr.  Price  is 
always  an  ideal  host,  not  only  courteous  but 
generally  going  out  of  his  way  to  be  thought- 
ful and  generous.  Mrs.  Potter  of  Brooklyn, 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Pickard  and  Miss  Plummer, 
former  teacher  of  organ,  were  other  friends 
among  the  guests. 

Bertha  Merryman  of  Marinette,  Wis.,  re- 
cently married  H.  A.  Omstead,  and  is  to 
live  this  winter  at  the  Van  Nuys,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. 

Of  the  eight  young  women  who  have  re- 
cently christened  battleships  for  the  United 
States,  two  were  graduates  of  Lasell  Semin- 
ary, Elizabeth  Stephenson  Morgan,  '95,  and 
Katherine  White,  1900.  We  think  one- 
quarter  of  the  whole  representation  of  the 
U.  S.,  is  pretty  good  for  a  little  school  like 
Lasell. 

I  called  on  Harriet  Childs  at  her  fine  home 
in  Waltham,  but  she  was  as  usual  at  her 
summer  home  at  Manomet,  near  Plymouth, 
and  having  a  good  time. 

Bess  Krag  writes  that  she  and  her  family 
have  spent  three  months  at  York  Village, 
Me.,  and  that  she  expects  to  see  us  before 
the  year  is  over.  Her  sister  is  rapidly  re- 
covering. 

Lila  H.  Warren  spent  two  months  with 
Gertrude    Gleason    Shepherd    in    Council 


Bluffs  this  summer,  and  had  the  "most  ele- 
gant time"  she  ever  had  in  all  her  life. 
Thinks  Gertrude  has  a  treasure  in  little 
Jeanette,  who  is  two  and  one-half  years  old. 
She  visited  Gertrude's  sister,  Grace,  in  Oak 
Park,  on  her  way  home  and  her  brother 
Harry  and  his  wife.  Sade  Farnsworth  was 
there  too.  She  met  the  Beebes,  Zoe  Hill, 
'01,  Madge  Hollenbeck  Pinney,  May  Tulleys, 
'94,  Julia  Tulleys,  '96.  In  August,  Ger- 
trude, her  husband,  and  Jeanette,  with  Lila 
went  to  Colorado.  They  stopped  in  Denver 
and  saw  the  sights  and  then  went  to  Green 
Mountain  Falls,  where  a  party  of  Council 
Bluffs  girls  had  a  cottage.  She  reports  that 
Georgie  Adams  McElfresh  is  very  happy  and 
now  nicely  settled  at  Williamstown.  Lila  is 
busy  teaching  Kindergarten  and  enjoys  it 
very  much.  She  is  in  the  public  schools  and 
has  forty  little  tots  all  her  own. 

Bess  Bailey,  '96,  is  married  and  away  out 
in  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico.  Anything 
sent  to  her  in  care  of  603  N.  Delaware  St., 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  will  be  forwarded  to  her. 
She  has  been  Mrs.  Dr.  F.  R.  Van  Orsdall 
since  Sept.  19.  They  expect  to  settle  in  the 
West — perhaps  in  California — but  not  in 
New  Mexico. 

H.  Josephine  Adams,  42  Stone  Ave.,  Som- 
erville,  Mass.,  sends  a  subscription  for  the 
Leaves,  and  a  nice  letter,  after  a  long  silence. 
Her  life  has  been  very  full.  Two  years  ago 
this  October  her  aunt  with  whom  she  has 
lived  all  her  life,  died,  so  for  a  year  she  was 
with  friends  in  Boston,  is  now  in  Somerville, 
but  has  not  fully  made  up  her  plans  for  the 
winter. 

Jessie  McCarthy  has  moved  from  Austin, 
and  her  new  address  is  4800  Kimbark  Ave., 
Chicago. 

Ida  Mallory,  '03,  sends  subscription  for  the 
Leaves  and  wishes  the  paper  a  most  pros- 
perous year. 

Bessie  Y,  Fuller,  '02,  sends  a  nice  letter 
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and  hopes  "this  may  be  the  best  year  of 
Lasell's  history."  She  spent  a  delightful 
two  months  at  Ethel  Knowlton's  home  in 
Ellsworth  this  summer,  staying"  over  for  her 
wedding.  Ethel's  husband  is  a  lawyer— 
and  has  an  office  in  Ellsworth,  so  they  have 
gone  to  keeping  house  in  a  little  house  "just 
right  for  two,"  not  far  from  their  homes. 
She  says  that  Georgie  Duncan  has  been  very 
busy  this  summer  helping  her  widowed  sis- 
ter care  for  her  two  little  boys  who  have 
been  very  sick  with  typhoid  fever. 

Katherine  McCoy,  1901,  sends  her  sub- 
scription for  the  Leaves,  which  she  says  she 
can't  think  of  getting  along  without. 
Katherine  has  just  returned  from  a  four 
weeks'  visit  in  Williamsport.  Had  a  short 
visit  from  Frances  Hamilton,  and  Edith 
Slaten  visited  her  for  a  month  in  the  early 
part  of  the  summer.  Marion  Mann,  '02,  was 
also  there  for  two  weeks  in  August,  and  they 
spent  a  few  days  together  in  Erie  with  Ruth 
Crouch.  She  tells  us  that  Florence  Brewer 
has  been  quite  ill  this  summer.  Katherine 
hopes  to  be  in  Boston  the  last  of  October 
and  we  shall  hope  to  see  her. 

Lasell  girls  are  everywhere,  and  the  un- 
expected meetings  which  so  often  occur  are 
always  delightful. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  when  Eleanor  (Clapp) 
Drinkwater  was  returning  with  her  husband 
from  the  Duxbury  races,  a  young  lady 
boarded  the  train  and  took  a  seat  in  the  rear 
of  the  car.  She  looked  so  much  like  Helen 
Cooke  of  Cincinnati  (only  much  younger), 
that  Eleanor  decided  to  go  and  speak  to  her, 
but  the  young  lady  suddenly  left  the  train 
at  Green  Harbor. 

Upon  reaching  home,  Eleanor  imme- 
diately sent  a  card  to  Miss  Helen  Cooke, 
Green  Harbor,  having  but  little  faith  that  it 
would  ever  reach  the  Helen  of  '94.  But 
back  came  the  reply,  "It  was  I,"  with  an  in- 
vitation to  spend  the  day  with  her  at  Green 


Harbor,  where  she  wras  visiting  friends. 

The  visit  was  made,  and  a  few  days  later 
Eleanor  gave  a  dainty  luncheon  in  Helen's 
honor,  to  which  were  invited  Gertrude 
(Sherman)  Ellsworth,  and  Mabel  (Sawyer) 
Rogers,  whose  homes  are  near  Eleanor. 

The  day  was  not  half  long  enough;  old 
memory  books  and  pictures  were  brought 
forth,  and  each  one  contributed  to  the  bud- 
get of  news  of  the  "old  girls." 

It  was  a  happy  day! 

Maudie  Stone,  '88,  sends  us  the  "Forty- 
Seventh  Convocation"  of  the  University  of 
Chicago,  which  announces  that  the  degree  of 
Master  of  Science  was  conferred  upon  her 
by  that  University  during  the  year  of  1903- 
1904.  We  congratulate  her.  We  had  a 
delightful  call  from  her  one  Sunday  this 
summer.     She  looks  just  the  same  as  ever. 

Miss  Edith  Irvina  Gale,  '89,  one  of 
Lasell's  most  beloved  pupils,  died  in  Lugano, 
Switzerland,  August  13th,  and  on  August 
26th,  the  funeral,  which  was  marked  by  sim- 
plicity, was  held  at  the  Christian  Church, 
Newton,  her  old  home.  Edith  was  a  beau- 
tiful woman,  with  a  charming  personality 
and  with  her  sweet  gracious  manner,  her 
pure,  gentle  spirit,  she  seemed  to  fill  in  this 
world  that  rare  part  of  one  to  make  other 
people  happy.  During  her  long  illness  she 
spoke  no  word  of  complaint,  but  through  her 
blindness  looked  on  the  bright  side  of  life  and 
her  first  thought  was  for  others. 


Marriages. 

Mary  Louise  Parker  to  William  Henry 
McLaren,  Wednesday  evening,  October  14, 
at  Medfield,  Mass. 

Bessie  Whatley  Legg  to  William  Gray 
Harris,  Tuesday,  July  7,  Worcester,  Mass. 
At  home  after  October  1,  Northport,  N.  Y. 

Mary  Elizabeth  Davies  to  Harry  Elwin 
Harkness,  Wednesday  evening,  October  7, 
at  First  Presbvterian  Church,  Towanda,  Pa. 
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Georgiana  Frances  Adams  to  William 
Edward  McElfresh,  Thursday,  June  25,  at 
21  Maple  St.,  Roxbury,  Mass. 

Varana  Davis  Allen  to  Harry  Joy  Brown- 
son  on  Wednesday  evening,  October  7,  at 
500  Kearney  St.,  Atchison,  Kans. 

Ethel  May  Knowlton  to  William  Edgar 
Whiting,  Wednesday,  September  16,  Ells- 
worth, Me.  After  October  1,  14  Franklin 
St.,  Ellsworth,  Me. 

Lena  Evans  to  Edward  Richard  Callier, 
Thursday  evening,  October  22,  First  Chris- 
tian Church,  Ft.  Worth,  Texas. 

Florence  Avila  Grubbs  to  George  Ernest 
Fales,  Wednesday  evening,  October  14, 
Assembly  Presbyterian  Church,  Harrods- 
burf?-,  Ky. 

Alice  Maud  Ashley,  (1900,)  to  Stephen 
Stanley  Patten,  Wednesday  afternoon, 
October  28,  First  Congregational  Church, 
Norwood,  N.  Y.  At  home  after  December 
1,  72  Winthrop  St,.  Augusta,  Me. 

Annie  Horton  Gilman  to  George  Angier, 
Saturday  afternoon,  October  24,  Eliot 
Church,  Newton,  Mass.  Monday  after- 
noons, January  and  February,  151  Waverly 
Ave.,  Newton,  Mass. 


Grace  Madeleine  Adams  to  Albert  Willis 
Higgins,  Wednesday  evening,  October  21, 
Congregational  Church,  Auburndale.  Re- 
ception after  ceremony,  93  Hancock  St. 

Ethlyn  Fostina  Barber,  (1901,)  to 
Maurice  Fritchley  Brown,  Wednesday  even- 
ing, September  16,  Amherst  St.,  Milford,  N. 
H.  At  home  after  Nov.  1,  12  Myrtle  St., 
Winchester,  Mass. 

Margaret  Edwina  Fisher,  (1901,)  to 
Eugene  Stimpson  Boudinot,  Wednesday 
evening,  October  14,  Red  Oak,  Iowa.  At 
home  third  and  fourth  Tuesday  in  Novem- 
ber, 15  W.  Madison  St.,  Danville,  111. 

1883  1903 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  James  M.  Van  Harlingen 

(October  fourth,) 

At  Home, 

Monday  evening,  October  fifth, 

at  half  past  eight  o'clock, 

China  Wedding, 

38  East  Third  Street, 

Atlanta,  Georgia. 

James  M.  Van  Harlingen    Alice  Dunsmore. 

Lasell,  '78. 


<&  SHOES  & 

FOR     COLLEGE      GIRLS 

The    Finest    liine  of    $3.00 
and  $3.50  Boots  in  Boston. 

Plain    and    Fancy    Slippers 
Suitable  for  All    Occasions. 


THAYER,  ROGERS  &  NORTON 

144  TREMONT  ST.,  BOSTON. 

CHILDS,  SLEEPER  &  CO. 

WHOLESALE    DEALERS    IN 

Beef,  Poultry,  Mutton,  Lamb  and  Veal, 

Hotel  Supplies. 

17  New  Faneuil  Hall  Market  and  17  Change  Ave. 
BOSTON. 

Telephone  Connection. 


FRUITS,  VEGETABLES 


AND 


HOT-HOUSE  PRODUCTS 

Special  attention  given  to  Hotel,  (Jlub 
and  Family  orders. 

Isaac  Ijocke  &z  Oo., 

97,  99  and  101  Faneuil  Hall  Market. 


Sands,  Furber  &  Co. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

and  dealers  in 

Foreign  and  Domestic  Fruits  and 
Produce. 

Nos.  88,  90  and  92  Faneuil  Hall  Market,  Boston. 

C.  H.  Cummins.  H.  F.  Rice,  W.  S.  GUdden 
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Boston  &  Albany  Railroad. 

N.  Y.  C.  <fc  H.  R.  R.  R.  Co.*  Lessee. 

The  Only  Double-Track  Route  from  Boston  to  Albany,  Buffalo  and  the  West. 

Through  Trains  and  Pullman  Palace  Cars  to  Neve  York  City;  also  to  Albany  and  the  West 

FOR  ALBANY  AND  THE  WEST. 

Leave  8.30  a.  m.,  except  Sunday,  for  Worcester,  Spri  ngfield,  Pittsfield,  Albany,  Saratoga,  and  points  in 
New  York  State. 

Leave  10.15  a.  m.,  Daily,  for  Worcester,  Springfield,  Pittsfield,  Albany  and  points  in  New  York  State. 

Leave  10.45  a.  m.,  daily,  Chicago  Special  for  Albany,  Syracuse,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Toledo,  Chicago,  Cin- 
cinnati, Indianapolis  and  St.  Louis. 

Leave  2.00  p.  m.,  except  Sunday,  Chicago  Express  for  Albany,  Buffalo,  Niagara  Falls,  Detroit  and  Chica- 
go. 

Leave  4.15  p.  m.  except  Sunday,  Chicago  Express  for  Albany,  Buffalo,  Niagara  Falls,  Detroit  and 
Chicago. 

Leave  6.00  p.  m.  daily,  Western  Express  for  Rochester,  Buffalo.  Cleveland,  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis. 

Leave  8.00  p.  m.  daily,  Pacific  Express  for  Syracuse,  Rochester,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Toledo  and 
Chicago. 

Leave  11.15  p.  m.,  except  Saturday,  for  Albany  and  points  in  New  York  State. 

FOR  NEW  YORK  VIA  SPRINGFIELD. 

Leave  9.00  a.  m.,  except  Sunday;  12.00  m.,  except  Sunday;  4.00  p.  m.,  daily;  11.15  P-  m„  daily. 
Parlor  Cars  on  day  trains.      Sleeping  Cars  on  night  trains.       Dining  Car  on  4  p.  m.  train. 

Reservation  of  Berths,  etc.,  made  at  Company's  Office,  366  Washington  St. 
A.  S.  HANSON,  Oeneral  Passenger  Agent,  South  Station,  Boston. 


F.  F.  Davidson,  Auburndala. 
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ADVERTISING        RATES. 


SPACE. 

3  months 

6  months 

9  months 

SPACE. 

3  months 

6  months 

9  months 

1-8  Colamn 

1-6        "              .... 
1-4                        .... 

$2.00 
3.00 
4.00 

$3.75 
5.00 
6.50 

$5.00 
6.50 
9.00 

3-2  Column 

3-4        "            .... 
1           "            .... 

$6.50 

9.00 

12.00 

$11.00 
15.00 
19.00 

$15.00 
20.00 
25.00 

The  Editors  will  be  glad  to  receive  from  the  students  and  Alumnaz  any  communications  and  items  of 
interest  to  the  school. 

Editorials. 


IF  more  interest  were  taken  in  our  paper 
among  the  girls  themselves,  it  would 
relieve  the  editors  from  the  strain  of  contin- 
ually begging-  for  articles.  Perhaps  the  new 
girls  do  not  understand  that  we  are  always 
more  than  willing  to  receive  contributions. 
Any  good  article  is  welcome,  and  you  ought 
to  consider  it  an  honor  to  have  your  work 
published.  Let  us  have  your  best  efforts 
generously  given,  and  our  paper  will  be  made 
more  interesting  to  its  many  readers. 


w 


HAT  is  an  engaged  sign?  Some  do 
not  know.  What  does  it  mean? 
Some  do  not  know  that,  either.  If  a  girl 
has  any  respect  for  the  wishes  of  others,  and 
for  their  desire  of  privacy,  she  will  not  walk 
up  to  a  door  and  knock  where  that  sign 
stares  her  bodly  in  the  face.  Busy  means 
/  have  a  great  deal  to  do.  Engaged,  means  I 
wish  to  be  alone.  To  bring  the  case  down 
to  a  fine  point  a  girl  who  "walks  over"  these 
signs  has  not  a  proper  sense  of  mine  and 
thine. 
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IF    you    can    afford    it,    buy    your    own 
Leaves;     don't     depend     upon     your 
friends  for  the  use  of  theirs. 


The  Christian  Endeavor  meetings  have 
been  well  attended,  and  very  interesting,  and 
it  is  hoped  that  an  increasing  interest  will  be 
shown  throughout  the  year. 

m      m 

Isabel  Blackstock  ('03),  wishes  to  thank 
the  girls  on  behalf  of  the  City  Mission 
School  boys  of  Shahjaharpur  for  the  $50 
they  so  generously  sent  to  India.  It  has 
helped  to  keep  up  the  school  which  was  go- 
ing to  be  closed  through  lack  of  funds. 
*     * 

Paintings  at  Lasell. 


THE  studio  presents  an  unusually  cheer- 
ful appearance  this  year,  being  effec- 
tively re-papered  in  warm  red.  The  collec- 
tion of  paintings  has  been  hung  to  better  ad- 
vantage, bringing  some  worthy  pictures  into 
more  prominent  place. 

To  the  left  as  you  face  the  entrance  door 
now  hangs  the  oldest  picture  of  the  collec- 
tion, a  painting  on  wood  by  the  Dutch  artist 
Yan  Brenghel,  whose  name  is  well  known  in 
European  galleries.  He  lived  from  1568  to 
1625,  and  was  nicknamed  "Velvet"  because 
of  the  soft  surface  he  gave  to  the  petals  of 
flowers  and  the  fur  of  animals  in  his  paint- 
ings. This  picture  represents  a  landscape 
filled  with  animals :  a  lion,  tiger,  ox,  horse, 
lamb,  peacock,  goat,  ducks,  rabbit,  porcu- 
pine, elk  and  deer.  A  famous  German  writ- 
er says  of  him : — "He  was  very  fond  of  rep- 
resenting the  Garden  of  Eden,  in  which  he 
depicted  every  beautiful  variety  of  flowers, 
trees  and  plants,  with  all  imaginable  animals, 
with  a  delicacy  of  execution  that  could  not 
be  surpassed." 

You  will  see  from  this  that  our  picture  is 
a  characteristic  example  of  Brenghel's  art. 

There  are  several  other  Dutch  pictures  in 


the  collection,  all  having  characteristics 
which  make  them  valuable  to  us  in  these  va- 
rious ways  :  ( 1 )  They  show  us  what  in- 
teresting pictures  come  of  carefulness  and 
truthfulness  without  any  attempts  at  idealiz- 
ing. (2)  They  teach  us  that  every  day 
surroundings  may  be  beautiful  enough  to 
make  pictures  of  without  searching  the 
whole  world  for  subjects.  (3)  •  They 
prove  that  pictures  are  the  best  way  of  de- 
scribing surroundings,  since  these  pictures 
tell  us  more  than  words  can  of  a  distant  time 
and  place. 

As  interesting  methods  of  painting  the 
following  are  worth  careful  study. 

"Fishing  Boat  on  the  Shore  of  a  Rough 
Sea,"  by  C.  Hoguet,  1821-1870; — a  small 
painting  on  wood  with  fine  cumulous  clouds 
against  a  bank  of  leaden  blue  clouds. 

"Arab  Horse  in  Kabyle  Stable"  by  Ar- 
mand  Point.  This  white  horse  stands  well 
in  his  warm,  brown  stable  on  his  rich,  yellow 
straw.  The  colors  come  in  every  possible 
gradation,  from  light  to  dark,  like  the  con- 
secutive notes  of  a  scale  of  music.  Two 
winter  scenes  by  A.  Martin.  Canvasses  about 
two  by  three  feet,  both  true  to  the  time  of 
year,  and  the  time  of  day  represented  which 
any  one  who  has  tried  out  of  door  sketching 
will  know  is  a  difficult  matter. 

Of  the  two  large  water-colors  by  G. 
Thompson,  that  representing  Epping  Forest, 
has  all  the  wetness  of  an  English  landscape, 
mossy  and  vaporous.  There  is  in  this 
picture  a  sympathetic  knowledge  of  the  life 
of  trees, — how  they  grow,  how  the  roots 
reach  into  the  soil,  and  the  branches  divide 
from  the  trunk.  While  the  drawing  of  these 
trees  is  thoroughly  scientific,  it  is  the  work 
of  a  man  who  loved  the  appearance  of  trees 
too  much  to  tell  the  slightest  untruth  with 
his  brush  as  he  represented  them. 

I  have  not  left  myself  room  to  speak  of 
the  four  paintings  by  Thomas  Robinson,  an 
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early  painter  of  Boston;  or  the  excellent 
water-colors,,  chiefly  in  the  dining-room,  by 
Mr.  Philip  Butler  of  Auburndale;  nor  of 
the  canvasses  in -the  parlors  with  which  we 
hope  the  very  newest  of  new  girls  is  already 
familiar. 

Mr.  Frank  Richardson  of  Boston  is  the 
maker  of  the  picture  well  framed  in  the  white 
mantel  piece  of  the  chapel,  and  called  Spring 
at  Grez.  It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  see  a 
picture  incorporated  into  the  architecture  of 
the  room,  and  thus  made  a  permanent  part 
of  it.  This  is  a  picture  whose  many  shades 
of  delicate  green  preserve  spring  for  us 
throughout  the  year,  and,  like  some  human 
characters,  shows  its  best  only  to  the  careful 
and  sympathetic  looker. 

Mary  Augusta  Mulliken. 


October  15. — Mr.  Chas.  A.  Hathaway  de- 
livered on  Thursday  evening  a  stereopticon 
lecture  on  "Fellowship  with  the  Flower 
Folk."  As  Mr.  Hathaway  does  not  think 
that  the  delicate  tints  of  the  flowers  can  be 
correctly  reproduced  on  the  stereopticon 
slides  his  pictures  of  the  flowers  were  in 
black  and  white,  many  of  them  strikingly 
beautiful.  Beginning  with  the  first  flower 
that  blooms  in  the  early  spring  he  comment- 
ed on  our  common  blossoms  in  the  order  of 
their  successive  appearance  to  the  last  of  the 
year,  telling  us  so  entertainingly  of  their 
different    characteristics    and    habits    that 


a  fuller  understanding  than  ever  before  of 
our  real  fellowship  with  the  flowers. 
when  he  had  finished  we  all  felt  that  we  had 
October  18. — We  had  the  privilege  of 
listening  on  Sunday  afternoon  to  Miss  Se- 
bati,  a  Japanese  girl,  who  is  over  here  in 
the  interest  of  the  Christian  missions  in  her 
country.  She  told  of  the  time  when  she 
herself  knew  nothing  of  the  Christian  re- 
ligion, and  even  showed  one  of  the  gods 
which  she  had  at  one  time  worshipped.  The 
good  which  the  foreign  missions  had  done 
for  Japan  was  dwelt  upon  with  grateful  ap- 
preciation, and  after  an  hour's  talk  on  this 
subject  she  left  her  audience  with  a  clearer 
idea  of  the  hardships  and  the  heroism  of 
those  who  devote  their  time,  their  talents  and 
their  life,  to  this  missionary  work  among  a 
far  away  people. 

October  19. — A  party  started  early  on 
Monday  morning  for  Salem.  The  principal 
points  of  interest  in  the  town  were  visited, 
among  them,  the  sites  of  the  first  church,  the 
town  hall  and  the  market,  the  Essex  Insti- 
tute which  contains  only  American  relics, 
the  house  where  Hawthorne  was  born,  the 
House  of  Seven  Gables  about  which  he  wove 
his  famous  story,  and  the  home  of  Roger 
Williams,  sometimes  called  the  Witch 
Flouse. 

October  29. — Mr.  Leon  H.  Vincent  gave 
the  first  of  his  course  of  three  lectures  on 
Thursday  evening.  His  topic  was  "Kings 
of  the  Pulpit  in  Colonial  Days,"  and  his 
treatment  of  it  decidedly  interesting  and 
witty.  He  described  the  ministers  of  those 
days,  and  what  was  required  in  their  re- 
ligion, drawing  a  vivid  picture  of  the  con- 
trast between  the  prevailing  religious  spirit 
of  then  and  now. 

On  this  evening  the  Seniors  appeared  for 
the  first  time  in  their  caps  and  gowns. 

October  31. — On  Hallowe'en  the  maskers 
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entertained    the    school    at    a    masquerade. 

The  gymnasium  was  decorated  with 
Jack-o'-lanterns  and  booths  and  cozy  corners 
which  had  been  arranged  in  every  possible 
place.  Many  of  the  girls  danced,  and  the 
usual  Hallowe'en  tricks  and  pastimes  were 
tried.  Apples  and  peanuts  had  been  boun- 
tifully provided,  and  when  all  left  the  gym- 
nasium at  9.15  it  was  with  a  hearty  and 
appreciative  cheer  for  the  maskers  and  their 
hospitality. 

All  became  quiet  in  the  building  in  the 
course  of  a  half  hour  or  so,  but  at  the  stroke 
of  ten,  occurred  such  a  crashing  sound  that 
the  people  in  the  village  must  surely  have 
thought  some  terrific  explosion  had  oc- 
curred. Every  door  in  the  corridors  was 
suddenly  and  violently  banged,  and  for 
fifteen  minutes  each  girl  tried  to  make  more 
noise  than  any  one  else  in  the  house.  This 
is  a  time-honored  custom  at  Lasell,  one 
without  which  Hallowe'en  here  would  seem 
incomplete. 

November  2. — Dr.  Bragdon  and  Dr. 
Watkins  took  a  large  crowd  of  girls  to  Bun- 
ker Hill  and  the  Navy  Yard,  Monday  after- 
noon. At  the  latter  place  they  had  the 
privilege  of  going  through  the  old  "Consti- 
tution," and  the  "Mayflower,"  the  latter  be- 
ing one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  the  mod- 
ern transatlantic  steamer. 

November  5. — Prof.  Borden  P.  Bowne  of 
Boston  University  gave  on  Thursday  even- 
ing the  first  of  a  course  of  lectures  on 
"Theism."  His  topic  for  this  evening  was 
"The  Theistic  Outlook,"  and  his  aim  was 
to  show  how  much  broader  the  views  on 
theism  had  become  in  the  last  quarter  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  The  future  he  said 
seemed  to  truer  religious  thought,  and  a 
nearer  approach  to  the  right  conception  of 
religion. 

November  7. — Prof.  Bowne  gave  the  sec- 


ond in  his  course  of  lectures  on  Saturday 
afternoon,  having  this  time  as  his  subject, 
"God  and  Law."  He  declared  that  law 
was  the  one  unchangeable  condition  of  the 
universe,  and  God  worked  through  the  laws 
which  He  had  established.  Moreover  he 
showed  that  law  obtained  throughout  the 
moral  and  religious  world,  laws  which  must 
remain  and  prove  true  in  spite  of  all  that 
man  may  believe  or  expound  to  the  contrary. 
November  9. — Dr.  Watkins  took  a  party 
to  see  "old  Boston"  on  Monday  afternoon. 
Among  the  points  of  interest  visited  were 
the  Old  North  and  the  Old  South  Churches, 
Fanueil  Hall,  Old  State  House,  the  Green 
Dragon  Tavern,  Benjamin  Franklin's  print- 
ing office,  the  Old  Corner  Book  Store,  which 
used  to  be  the  common  gathering  place  of 
the  literary  men  of  the  time,  within  reach  of 
it. 

A  Little  Brotherly  Love. 

My  brief  visit  to  Philadelphia  for  the  Mis- 
sionary Convention,  fell  upon  such  charm- 
ing weather  that  all  the  Lasell  folks  were 
out.  (Glad  they  go  out.)  I  succeeded  in 
finding  Sue  Brown  Brill,  ('88)  but  only  at 
the  second  call,  and  Edna  Hancock,  (presi- 
dent of  all  the  Woman's  Clubs  of  Philadel- 
phia), but  this  only  by  very  kindly,  energetic 
action  on  her  part,  and  Annie  Harbaugh 
Strobel.  Alice  Stevens  Osborn  had  moved 
to  4315  Walnut  St.,  Hattie  Adamson 
Thompson  to  157  Pelham  Road,  German- 
town,  and  Madeleine  Colburn  Sprankle  to 
"some  other  place,"  all  three  without  giving 
me  notice. 

Of  Gussie  Lowe  Brownback  ('84)  I  saw 
the  two  manly  boys,  and  of  Blanche 
Lowe  Wright,  ('87)  ( who  has  moved  to  the 
corner  of  Jacobi  and  Green  Sts.)  I  saw 
the  three  little  youngsters,  George,  Leslie, 
and  Willard,  and  of  Edna  Lowe  Wright  I 
saw  the  husband.     In  each  case  I  interviewed 
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the  maid  and  although  at  first  received  with 
some  natural  suspicion,  being  a  stranger, 
finally  ascertained  the  particulars  about  the 
family.  Edna's  children  are  Leone,  who 
goes  to  kindergarten,  and  Howard,  who  is 
always  called  "Jack." 

Frances  Llolmes  was  married  some  years 
ago  to  Juan  Lechuga  Valdivia  y  Torres, 
Marquis  de  Klaveo  Hermosa.  Her  last  let- 
ter was  from  Paris.  Her  home  is  in  Ma- 
drid. Soon  after  leaving  school  Frances 
was  abroad  for  three  years.  Later  a  friend 
coaxed  her  to  go  to  Cuba  and  Mexico  where 
she  met  the  Count,  whom  she  married  in 
New  York.  He  speaks  no  English,  but  his 
mother-in-law  says  he  suits  Frances  who  al- 
ways wanted  to  be  on  the  go." 

If  the  pupils  who  had  moved  had  given  me 
notice  I  would  have  saved  time  to  see  those 
whom,  as  it  was,  I  hadn't  time  to  reach. 

I  was  sorry  to  notice  that  the  Philadelphia 
men  do  not  pay  any  attention  to  women 
standing  in  the  street  cars. 

I  think  that  the  streets  are  kept  cleaner 
than  Boston's.  C.  C.  B. 


Fra  Angelico. 


FLORENCE  is  a  name  to  thrill  the 
breasts  of  lovers  of  art,  and  to  one 
who  knows  the  painters  of  Florence,  the 
name  of  Fra  Angelico  de  Fiesole  brings 
pleasing,  almost  tender  thoughts,  suggesting 
the  purest  and  holiest  ideas  of  religious  art. 
Angelico  was  both  monk  and  artist;  as 
monk,  he  has  perhaps  never  been  excelled  in 
sweetness  of  nature  and  in  piety;  as  artist, 
he  has,  in  his  own  peculiar  type  of  painting, 
never  been  equaled. 

His  name  was  originally  Guido  di  Pietro, 
Guido,  son  of  Peter,  beyond  whom  we  do 
not  trace  his  ancestry,  and  he  was  born  in 
1387,  near  the  castle  of  Vicchio,  in  the 
province  of  Mugello,  not  far  from  the  birth- 


place of  Giotto,  the  founder  of  the  Florentine 
school  of  painting.  We  have  no  record  of 
his  instructor  in  art,  but  it  is  safe  to  say  that 
his  knowledge  was  gained  in  early  life. 

In  1406  a  Dominican  monastery  was  es- 
tablished at  Fiesole.  In  1407,  Guido,  then 
at  the  age  of  twenty,  with  his  brother,  en- 
tered the  Order,  the  two  taking  respectively 
the  names  Giovanni  and  Benedetto.  At  this 
period  the  Order  was  being  driven  from  one 
place  to  another,  because  of  disputes,  partly 
religious,  partly  political.  After  being 
transferred  to  Cortona,  and  back  to  Fiesole, 
the  chapter  was  finally  permitted  to  enter 
Florence,  and  was  presented  with  the  mon- 
astery of  San  Marco,  a  spot  now  of  absorb- 
ing interest  to  every  lover  of  Fra  Angelico, 
as  his  home  for  so  many  years,  and  the  scene 
of  some  of  his  best  work. 

Cosimo  de'  Medici,  the  patron  of  the  Or- 
der, rebuilt  the  convent  for  their  accommo- 
dation, and  commissioned  Fra  Giovanni,  by 
this  time  recognized  as  the  master  artist 
among  the  brethren,  to  decorate  its  walls. 

At  the  end  of  the  cloister  the  pious  monk 
painted  a  crucifixion,  which  expresses  the 
devotion  of  the  Order  to  their  master  and  to 
St.  Dominic,  who  is  represented  kneeling  at 
the  foot  of  the  Cross.  St.  Peter  Martyr 
is  shown  in  one  place,  with  his  finger  on  his 
lip,  a  gentle  reminder  that  silence  should  be 
preserved.  But  the  work  which  is  most  in- 
teresting, and  which  we  like  to  remember  as 
most  characteristic,  is  the  frescoing  of  the 
monks'  cells.  Five  of  these  are  not  deco- 
rated by  his  hand,  but  the  remaining  forty 
still  bear  witness  to  his  labors,  although  un- 
til recently  they  have  been  exposed  to  injury 
and  neglect.  Each  contains  a  painting  of 
some  sacred  subject.  Unfortunately  these 
paintings  are  on  the  same  side  of  the  tiny 
cells  as  the  windows,  and  hence  are  not 
lighted-  to  advantage.      Fra  Giovanni's  own 
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cell  is  adorned  with  a  coronation  of  the  Vir- 
gin. These  frescoes  were  the  only  orna- 
mentation which  brightened  the  little  cells, 
bare  and  dreary  enough,  certainly,  with  no 
furniture  but  the  pallet  and  the  crucifix ;  they 
must  have  furnished  the  old  monks  with 
food  for  pious  thought. 

In  1445,  Fra  Giovanni  was  summoned  to 
Rome  by  Pope  Eugenius  IV.,  with  whom  he 
seems  to  have  been  a  favorite.  There  is  a 
story  that  the  Pope  offered  him  the  arch- 
bishopric of  Florence,  an  honor  which  he  de- 
clined on  the  ground  that  he  was  not  fitted 
to  command,  and  recommended  his  fellow- 
monk,  Antonino,  for  the  position.  At  the 
death  of  Eugenius  he  went  to  Orvieto,  and 
there  painted  his  best  work,  frescoes  in  the 
cathedral,  representing  Christ  throned  in 
glory,  and  surrounded  by  angels,  saints  and 
prophets. 

In  1447  Nicholas  V.  recalled  him  to  Rome 
and  employed  him  to  decorate  that  chapel  in 
the  Vatican,  which  now  bears  the  name  of 
this  pope.  This  chapel  was  buried  in  ob- 
livion for  a  long  period,  so  that  even  the  lo- 
cation of  the  door  became  a  mystery,  and  on- 
ly a  century  or  two  ago  was  it  re-discovered, 
the  chapel  having  been  entered  by  a  window. 
These  frescoes,  executed  in  the  painter's 
sixty-first  year,  bear  witness  to  more  drama- 
tic power  than  he  had  before  evinced. 

Fra  Giovanni  died  in  Rome  at  the  age  of 
sixty-eight.  His  recumbent  effigy  may  be 
seen  there  in  the  Church  of  Santa  Maria 
Sopra  Minerva,  where  he  is  buried.  His 
epitaph,  supposed  to  have  been  written  by 
Nicholas  V.,  runs  as  follows :  "Let  me  not 
be  praised  that  I  was  another  Apelles.  But 
that  I  gave  all  gains  to  the  children  of  Christ. 
Some  works  are  for  Earth,  others  for 
Heaven.  The  flower  of  Etruria's  cities  bore 
me,  Giovanni." 

Fra  Giovanni  lived  in  the  early  Renais- 
sance period,  but  clung  to  the  old  traditions 


and  Gothic  methods.  He  combined  the  man- 
ner of  expression  of  the  Florentine  school  of 
painting  with  the  passionate  idealism  of  the 
Sienese  school.  Orcagna  probably  in- 
fluenced him  more  than  did  any  other  paint- 
er. Fra  Angelico  was  deficient  in  his  hand- 
ling of  light  and  shade,  and  in  perspective. 
His  first  artistic  work,  after  entering  the 
monastery,  was  probably  the  illuminating  of 
manuscripts,  to  which  fact  is  attributed  his 
beautiful  finish  and  the  flatness  of  his  style. 
He  is  diffident  and  powerless  in  depicting  ac- 
tion, and  his  knowledge  of  human  anatomy 
is  meagre;  his  skillful  arrangement  of  de- 
licately-tinted draperies  usually  atones  for 
the  latter  fault.  He  uses  pure  and  simple 
colors,  and  a  profusion  of  gold. 

The  strong  point  of  Fra  Angelico's  art  is 
its  truth  and  simplicity,  together  with  that 
tenderness  of  religious  sentiment  which  is 
peculiarly  his  own.  With  him  art  was  a 
means  of  expressing  the  Christian  devotion 
in  his  soul,  and  of  attempting  to  uplift  and 
inspire  other  souls  by  offering  "lessons  in 
faith  and  examples  of  holiness."  The 
monks  of  San  Marco  gave  him  the  title  "An- 
gelical," because  of  their  belief  that  he  was 
divinely  inspired,  and  always,  in  spirit,  with 
the  angels.  He  never  entered  upon  any  un- 
dertaking without  earnest  prayer;  in  the  in- 
tensity of  his  feeling  he  often  wept  while 
portraying  the  sufferings  of  his  Saviour. 

One  of  the  notable  features  of  his  paint- 
ing is  beauty  of  facial  expression.  His  an- 
gels are  the  purest  and  most  ethereal  type,  of 
an  unearthly  loveliness;  and  are  better 
known  and  more  popular  than  any  other  ex- 
amples of  his  art.  His  painting  is  intense- 
ly subjective,  and  always  shows  exquisite  re- 
finement. 

An  interesting  story  is  told  of  a  Corona- 
tion of  the  Virgin  painted  by  the  Fra  for  the 
church  of  San  Domenico  at  Fiesole.         It 
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was  taken  away  by  the  French  at  the  time  of 
their  Italian  invasion,  and  so  little  valued 
that  the  Tuscan  government  was  unwilling 
to  go  to  the  expense  of  having  it  returned  to 
Florence,  whereupon  the  French  consigned 
it  to  the  Garde  Robe,  labeling  it  a  "colored 
drawing."  It  is  now  regarded  as  one  of 
the  gems  of  the  Louvre  gallery. 

How  much  more  fitting  that  he  who  ex- 
emplifies the  best  and  noblest  in  Christian  art 
and  life,  should  rest  on  the  sunny  slopes  of 
Fiesole,  under  the  blue  Italian  skv,  kissed  bv 
the  soft  warm  breezes,  than  that  he  should 
have  been  laid  to  rest  under  the  cold  stones 
of  a  gloomv,  darkened  church  in  a  busy  city. 

B.  L. 

*       m 

The  Birth  of  Friendship. 


A   Coincidence. 


In  times  long  past,  when  all  the  gods  immortal, 
Weary  of  this  world's  woes,  to  Heaven  retreated. 
Boy  Love,  his  youth  and  joy  not  having  faded, 
In  his  sweet  thoughtfulness  and  love  for  others, 
Pitied  the  world,  deprived  of  all  things  tender; 
He,   in  his   flight,   all   unperceived   he  thought, 
Let  fall  the  seed  of  Love,  to  him  entrusted ; 
Which  when  it  fell,  through  Love's  too  careless  cast- 
ing, 
Broke  in  two  pieces. 

In  the  fertile  ground   there, 
Where  it  had  fallen,  deep  they  struck  their  rootlets, 
These  pieces  twain.      Immediately  there  sprang  up 
Two  bushes — one  with  roses  white  and  crimson — 
That  one  was  Love,  blithe  Cupid's  gift  intended. 
More  pure,  more  lovely,  grew  the  other  rose-bush, 
With  flowers  of  clearest  white.       Then  Cupid,  won- 
dering 

What  meant  the  different  trees,  unto  his  mother, 

Venus,  confided  that  which  he'd  accomplished. 

She,  smiling  at  him,  said:  "My  son,  I  know  it. 

I  saw  your  kindly  act;  my  heart  was  melted — 

I  caused  you  so  to  throw  the  seed  that,  falling, 

It  should  asunder  break.      The  second  rose-bush 

Is  my  new  gift  to  earth — immortal  Friendship. 

This  flower,  Boy,  a  far  more  precious  boon  is 

Than  even  Love,  so  pure  and  priceless  is  it. 

Trample  it,  scorn  it — all  of  no  avail ; 

Through  danger,   darkness,  sadness  and  despair 

The  flower  will  thrive,  its  pure  white  blossoms  smell. 

Its  roots  already  through  the  earth  have  gone, 

And  flowers  are  springing  up  in  every  part ; 

And  where  a  flower  blooms,  all  that  is  sad 

Through  its  sweet  blessing  quite  forgotten  is. 

More  pure  than  Love,  more  lasting  and  more  strong, 

Friendship  shall  thrive  when  all  but  Death  is  gone. 

— G.   P. 


IT  was  not  in  a  beautifully  furnished 
drawing-room,  but  in  a  small  tent, 
pitched  by  the  side  of  the  road,  where  we 
first  met  Katie  Welsh. 

A  girl,  tall  though  well  proportioned,  with 
striking  features,  black  hair,  dark  sparkling 
eyes,  and  that  rosy  complexion,  which  so 
often  distinguishes  the  Irish  beauty,  for 
Katie  showed  clearly  to  what  race  she  be- 
longed. 

How  queer  it  seemed  to  see  her,  leading 
the  life  of  a  wanderer,  and  to  hear  her  called 
a  gypsy,  as  her  mother,  grandmother,  and 
ancestors  had  been  before  her ;  yet  as  she  sat 
around  the  slowly  burning  log,  listening  very 
attentively  to  the  experiences  of  the  old, 
gray  headed  woman,  a  charm  was  revealed 
in  the  camp  life. 

Katie's  mother,  too  delicate  for  such  ex- 
posure, had  long  ago  died,  and  now  this  girl, 
was,  as  she  said,  journeying  from  place  to 
place,  only  for  the  sake  of  her  whom  she 
sat  beside,  and  would  soon  give  up  this  ad- 
venturous life,  for  a  more  quiet  one  in  a 
cottage. 

Her  noble  spirit  and  pretty  face  won  many 
friends,  but  in  one  place,  especially,  was  her 
coming  looked  forwarded  to  with  interest 
and  pleasure. 

It  was  early  in  the  spring,  and  Bertha 
Morrison  looked  out  of  the  window,  exclaim- 
ing: "Yes!  it  is  she."  "See!  there  is  that 
same  old  dog — poor  Rodger — so  crippled  up, 
but  where — where?  Oh!  there  she  is,  but 
look,  I  never  saw  that  wagon  before.  Tom, 
we  must  get  some  papers  ready  for  her,  she 
loves  to  read.  Get  that  book  with  the  old 
fashioned  love  story,  it  is  so  exciting." 

Brother  Tom,  had  with  Bertha's  help 
hunted  up  some  periodicals  and  books,  and 
was  as  curious  as  his  sister  for  an  opportun- 
ity to  find  out  the  news. 
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A  rumor  was  afloat  that  Katie  was  mar- 
ried, but  this  was  all  they  had  heard. 

In  the  evening,  when  Bertha  opened  the 
door  in  response  to  a  gentle  knock,  she  was 
surprised  to  see  a  young  man,  rather  awk- 
ward in  appearance,  but  with  the  good 
natured  face,  which  always  marks  a  jovial 
fellow.  After  she  had  gazed  at  him  in 

rather  a  forgetful  fashion,  she  recognized 
him  as  one  of  the  new  comers  from  across  the 
road,  seeking  something  to  read. 

"Well !"  said  Bertha,  "Is  Katie  really  mar- 
ried ?  What  sort  of  a  fellow  is  her  hus- 
band?" 

"Oh — I — don't  know,"  was  the  slow  an- 
swer. 

"Is  he  good  looking?" 

"Not  much  on  looks." 

"How  old  is  Katie — she  must  be  about — 
about  seventeen,  isn't  she?  How  old  is 
he?" 

"Nineteen"  was  spoken  with  hesitation. 

"Oh,  such  a  kid !  I  thought  she  new  bet- 
ter." "Is  the  boy  any  good.  What  does 
he  do.       Is  he  only  a  'Gypsy?'  : 

Question  after  question  followed,  till  her 
store  was  exhausted,  and  the  papers  were 
just  disappearing  out  of  the  door,  when  the 
"Gypsy"  lad  looked  up  with  a  smile  and 
said,  "Say,  I'm  that  kid."  H.  H.  H. 


The  Adventures  of  Tommy  Atkins. 


EARLY  one  morning  before  the  Hayes 
had  cleared.  Tommy  Atkins,  a  Strong, 
Hardy  youth,  swung  his  Carbine  over  his 
shoulder,  and  calling  his  little  dog  Eppie, 
started  out  for  a  day's  hunt.  Turning 

West  from  his  Holmes  in  the  Vail,  he  took 
a  Straight  path  through  a  Little-Held  to  a 
famous  Forrest.  But  before  he  reached  it, 
he  discovered  a  Wood-worth  traversing. 
However,  he  could  find  no  game.  He 
wandered    about    until    nearly    noon.     Be- 


coming very  thirsty  he  sought  to  find  a 
Brook  in  a  Held  or  some  Wells.  However 
he  was  disappointed  and  had  almost  decided 
to  go  home  when  he  thought  of  his  Darling 
sister  at  Lasell  Seminary.  His  thoughts 
were  suddenly  interrupted  by  the  sight  of  a 
horse,  coming  toward  him  on  a  dead  Gallup. 
He  barely  had  time  to  Dodge  to  the  side  of 
the  road,  and  even  then  it  was  a  Close  escape. 
After  he  recovered  from  his  fright  he  con- 
tinued his  journey  and  soon  saw  the  Fair- 
banks of  the  beautiful  Charles  wending  its 
way  through  the  Dale.  He  could  find  no 
boat  in  which  to  Rome  across,  so  he  be- 
thought himself  of  the  ancient  customs  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans.  After  the  river 
had  Binforded  he  saw  a  veritable  Harbor 
but  a  short  distance  before  him  on  the  Hill. 

His  sister  was  delighted  to  see  him  and 
told  him  he  was  just  in  time  for  lunch.  At 
this  news  his  Hart  quailed,  for  he  was  very 
Baschful  and  wanted  to  Hyde.  Still  he 
was  so  hungry  that  she  didn't  have  to  Argue 
long.  She  really  didn't  care  whether  he 
went  down  or  not  for  it  was  Monday.  He 
sat  at  her  Wright  hand.  "What  is  going  to 
happen,"  she  exclaimed,"  we  have  both 
Ham  and  Bacon.  She  didn't  know  what  to 
say  when  corn  on  the  Cobb  was  served,  be- 
sides the  usual  Graham  bread  and  Beans,  and 
when  the  ^wow-pudding  was  brought  in  she 
nearly  fainted.  All  this  for  Monday  lunch. 
Tommy  said  that  the  Lasell  Cook  was  a 
Belle  and  asked  her  Price. 

After  lunch  his  sister  took  him  to  the 
drawing-room  to  meet  some  of  her  friends. 
He  was  seated  on  the  sofa  with  a  Wiley 
maid,  when  the  Steam  preceptress  appeared. 
"Get  off  that  sofa — quick"  his  sister  cried- 
"O  Shaw"  he  answered.  It  was  too  late, 
they  were  caught  in  the  act.  "I  have  en- 
joyed my  Caldwell,"  he  said.  "It  is  not  my 
fault  that  I  leave  so  soon."  And  thus  sor- 
rowfully departing,  he  caught  the  2.47  into 
town. 
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PERSONALS. 

The  engagement  of  Jessie  Eckhouse  to 
Alfons  Mile  is  announced. 

Beulah  DeForest  Wright  subscribes  for 
the  Leaves  this  year  and  says  that  her  little 
girl,  Lucie  DeForest,  has  been  a  healthy 
child  and  has  cheeks  as  red  as  her's  used  to 
be  "when  she  was  young." 

Margaret  Bailey  Krause  is  now  living  in 
Schenectady.  Her  husband  is  connected 
with  Union  College.  She  has  just  started 
house-keeping — quite  a  new  experience  for 
her.  Margaret  says  that  Bess,  ('96)  her 
sister,  was  married  a  few  weeks  ago,  and  has 
gone  to  California  to  live. 

Elizabeth  Bolton  has  been  spending  the 
summer  in  the  Adirondack  Mountains. 

Genevieve  Stone  is  hard  at  work  at  Carle- 
ton  College,  Northfield,  Minn. 

Grace  Bullock  ('02)  visited  Cornelia 
Douglass  ('02)  this  summer,  and  saw  Bess 
and  Sybil  Coleman,  Edith  McClure  ('02), 
Bell  Clokey  ('02),  and  Ellen  McGrew  ('02.) 

Delia  Tripp  subscribes  for  the  Leaves,  and 
enjoys  it  very  much — wishes  it  came  oftener. 
Mabelle  Whitney  ('03)  visited  her  a  little 
while  this  summer,  and  Martina  Miller  also 
spent  a  few  days  with  her  after  Commence- 
ment. 

'  Ida  Trowbridge  sends  the  following  item 
which  we  are  glad  to  receive. — "My  husband 
and  I  took  a  two  weeks'  trip  in  our  automo- 
bile to  the  wilds  of  Maine  this  last  summer, 
Jackman  being  the  end  of  the  route.     It  cer- 


tainly was  a  novel  and  exceptionally  fasci- 
nating way  to  spend  a  vacation.  At  night 
we  played  "GvDsie"  and  camped  in  the 
woods,  preparing  our  meals  over  a  brush 
fire.  The  last  forty  miles  held  for  us  an 
unexpected  pleasure,  for  our  automobile  was 
the  first  to  pass  over  the  road.  As  we  ap- 
proached a  house,  the  occupants  would  rush 
out  at  the  noise  and  had  we  been  a  circus  we 
could  not  have  been  the  cause  of  more  won- 
der and  excitement.  My  husband  took  pity 
on  one  elderly  gentleman  and  driving  up  to 
his  door  gave  him  a  ride.  As  he  slowly  got 
out  he  wrung  the  Doctor's  hand  very  cor- 
dially, saying,  "Bless  you,  I's  hearn  of  these 
air  funny  machines,  but  I  never  thought  I'd 
have  a  ride  in  em.  I  haint  so  far  behind  the 
times  after  all,  be  I?"  With  a  hearty  laugh 
he  left  us.  As  for  the  machine  it  did  itself 
proud.  /  On  the  trip  we  saw  a  number  of 
Lasell  girls  and  I  called  on  Ethel  Walton 
( '99)  at  her  home. 

Edith  Nickerson  Brigham  has  a  little  boy, 
born  Sunday,  October  18.  Congratula- 
tions ! 

We  met  "Derry,"  Ambrose's  wife,  on 
Washington  St.  She  keeps  interested  in 
the  Seminary.  Says  Ambrose  was  pro- 
moted this  fall  when  he  came  back  from  his 
vacation.  On  Bromfield  St.  was  greeted  by 
Alma  Claflin  Banta,  who  is  living  in  Win- 
throp,  and  looked  prosperous. 

Sadie  Ransom  Hazelet,  Miss  Ransom's 
sister,  surprised  her  and  Mrs.  Wagner  in 
October  with  a  short  visit.  She  came  very 
near  being  lay  delegate  to  next  General  Con- 
ference. Lucy  Curtis,  who  was  a  mate  of 
the  Ransom  girls  in  their  good  times  here, 
spent  a  day  with  them,  and  they  and  Miss 
Potter  ( 1880)  had  a  good  time  together  go- 
ing over  old  memories.  Lucy  Curtis  ( 1880) 
by  the  way,  is  holding  up  her  end  of  the 
world  in  Rockland,  Mass.  Says  Lida  Peck 
Greene,  wife  of  their  pastor,  is  a  sweet,  dig- 
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nified  woman,  and  beautiful  character.  She 
also  ventures  to  call  her  a  treasure,  which  I 
consider  rather  familiar  for  short  acquain- 
tance. 

Lida  Peck  Greene  and  Mamie  Peck  Butch- 
er are  looking  forward  to  a  happy  and  profit- 
able year  together.  Their  husbands  are  at- 
tending Harvard  and  Lida  and  Mamie  are 
studying  some. 

The  Brooklyn  Union  notes  the  engage- 
ment by  Mr.  Conried,  of  Dr.  Victor  Baillard, 
husband  of  our  Maude  Littlefield,  for  sing- 
ing in  Grand  Opera. 

Grace  Seiberling  Chase  ('87)  writes  of  the 
loss  of  their  father  early  in  September,  which 
is  sad  news  to  us.  Mr.  Seiberling  was  a 
man  easily  chief  among  good  men.  Mrs. 
Grace  also  said  she  had  a  good  visit  with 
Joe  Wallace  Sweet  ('88)  last  Spring.  She 
and  Dr.  Chase  live  in  the  old  home  and  are 
taking  good  care  of  the  mother,  who  has  the 
memory  of  46  delightful  years.  Kittie  is  in 
Kansas  City.  Mamie  is  visiting  Clifford 
Warnock  in  Urbana.  Just  at  present  Hat- 
tie,  Gertrude,  and  Grace  are  up  to  their  ears 
in  French  verbs.  Grace  always  was  a  natu- 
ral student.  Saw  Willie  Kennedy  in  Macki- 
nac and  gives  us  hope  that  the  next  time  she 
comes  East  we  may  see  her  at  Lasell.  No 
one  would  be  more  welcome. 

We  had  a  call  from  Marie  Watson  on  the 
1 6th  of  October. 

The  engagement  of  Marie  Wilson  of  New 
York,  to  Sterling  Sherman  Beardsley  of 
New  York  is  announced. 

We  are  grieved  to  hear  of  the  death  on 
Oct.  28th,  of  Charles  F.  Ginn,  father  of  our 
Isabel  and  Emeroy  Ginn.  Mr.  Ginn  was  a 
prominent  merchant  and  valued  citizen  of 
Belfast,  where  he  was  universally  beloved. 

Clara  Lewis  announces  her  engagement 
to  Mr.  Charles  P.  Hubbard  of  Oakland,  Cal. 

Mrs.  W.  C.  Reynolds,  mother  of  our  Ger- 
trude and  Elsie  Reynolds  ( 1900)  died  at  her 


home  in  East  Haddam,  Conn.,  after  a  long 
illness.  "She  was  a  faithful  wife,  a  kind 
parent,  a  good,  generous  and  thoughtful 
neighbor,  a  consistent  Christian  and  a  friend 
to  all,  and  her  grand  example  will  long  out- 
live the  day  of  her  departure." 

Those  of  our  readers  who  were  privileged 
to  know  Grace  ('85)  and  Florence  Durfee 
will  learn  with  sincere  regret  of  the  recent 
death  of  their  excellent  and  lovable  mother, 
Mrs.  Durfee,  originally  of  Massachusetts, 
married  in  Ohio,  whither  her  parents  had 
moved  from  the  East,  and  where  she  lived 
during  the  rest  of  her  life.  Devoted  to  all 
sweet  and  gracious  ministries  of  home,  she 
did  not  confine  within  the  home-circle  the 
influence  of  her  helpful  and  sympathetic 
spirit,  but  was  ever  ready  to  lend  a  hand  to 
whoso  needed  it.  Her  charities  embraced 
not  alone  the  suffering  and  poor  of  her  home 
town  of  Marion,  O.,  but  reaching  out  found 
for  themselves  channels  of  loving  service  to 
those  also  of  distant  cities  and  of  other 
lands.  Her  pen  brought  pleasure  and  in- 
spiration to  many  who  never  heard  her  gen- 
tle voice,  and  her  bright  and  graceful  stories 
were  always  welcome  reading  to  such  as 
knew  her  charm  in  this  direction.  Women 
like  her  are  among  the  most  potent  regener- 
ating influences,  tending  to  restore  to  society 
its  lost  heritage  of  purity,  peace,  and  true 
power. 

The  "Omaha  Bee"  of  Oct.  22,  devotes  a 
large  space  in  its  columns  to  the  account  of 
the  wedding  of  Elizabeth  Allen  ('98)  to  Mr. 
James  L.  Paxton.  Calls  it  the  most  beauti- 
ful in  many  seasons  in  that  city.  The  cere- 
mony, at  the  First  Congregational  church, 
was  followed  by  an  unusually  large  and  bril- 
liant reception  at  the  home  of  the  bride. 

Her  sister,  Grace  ('95)  (Mrs.  Henry  T. 
Clarke,  Jr. )  as  matron  of  honor  and  wearing 
her  own  wedding  dress,  preceded  the  bride 
to  the  altar.     Evelyn  Ebert  ('99)  was  one 
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of  the  bride's  maids.     Conspicuous  among     Thursday,    November    12,    Congregational 
those  who  assisted  at  the  reception  were:      Church,  Auburndale. 


Mrs.  Herbert  Gannett  (Mabel  Taylor,  '95), 
Gertrude  Clark  ('97),  and  Mrs.  Luther 
Kountze  (Alice  Andreesen,  '95),  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Paxton  left  for  a  trip  of  six  weeks  in 
Cuba,  followed  by  the  good  wishes  of  their 
hosts  of  friends. 

They  are  to  be  at  home  after  Dec.  1,  at 
the  Her  Grand  in  Omaha. 


Maude  Bentley,  here  in  1876,  is  repre- 
sented now  by  her  niece,  Leslie  White,  whom 
we  welcome  in  her  name.  Also,  Elizabeth 
Stephenson  Morgan,  '95,  by  her  niece,  Mar- 
garet Hodgins;  Grace  Washburn,  ('98,)  by 
her  sister,  Katharine;  Lulu  Orrell  Eddy  by 
her  niece,  Mary  Willett ;  Mabel  Jones  by  her 
sister,  Ida;  Grace  Spellmeyer,  by  her  niece, 
Clara  Mattlage;  Maymie  Binford,  by  her 
sister,  Ruth;  Emma  White,  by  her  cousin, 
Mabel  Deming;  Harriet  Sleicher,  by  her 
cousin,  Bertha  Sleicher;  Miss  Potter,  '80, 
our  Preceptress,  by  her  niece,  Mary  Potter. 

We  also  have  Roberta  Steele  Hyde's 
daughter  Lucile,  and  Eva  Bragdon  Judd's 
daughter,  Mabel,  with  us  this  year. 


Marriages. 


Frances  Rundlett  Bowman  to  George  Ger- 
ner,  Jr.,  Wednesday,  November  18,  410 
South  Eighth  St.,  Council  Bluffs,  la.  After 
Dec.  1,  171  Glen  Ave. 

LaVerne  Augusta  Reynolds  to  Walter 
Everett  Johnson,  Wednesday  evening,  No- 
vember 11,  1063  North  Main  St.,  Brockton, 
Mass.  After  Jan.  1,  1063  No.  Main  St., 
Brockton,  Mass. 

Florence  Rankin  to  Edward  Lea  Mont- 
gomery, Tuesday,  October  27th,  New  York. 
Thursdays  after  Dec.  1,  "The  Magnolia," 
240  West  102  St.,  New  York. 

Ethel    Gray    Johnson    to    Paul    Clifford, 


Carolyn  Gilman  ('94)  to  William  Jackson 
Rice,  Thursday,  October  29,  Marshalltown, 
la.     After  Dec.  15,  Newark,  N.  J. 


President — Katherine  Jenckes. 

Vice-President — Grace  Fuller, 

Secretary — Corinne  Richter. 

Business  Manager — Gladys  Patterson. 

Critic — Theodora  Close. 

Guards — Adele  Woodworth,  Rebecca  Elia- 
son. 


DELTA. 

President — Lucile  Zeller. 

Vice-President — Edith  Harber. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer — Jennie  A.  Hamil- 
ton. 


President — Martha  Haskell. 
Vice-President — Barbara  Vail. 
Secretary  and  Treasurer — Miriam  Nelson. 
Critic — Lois  Thomas. 

Executive  Committee — Janet  Bryce,  Fanny 
Brookfield. 
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Willie's  Gone  to  School. 


Dear  little  Willie's  gone  to  school — 

We  left  him  at  the  door — 
The  baby  that  his  mother  had, 

Alas,    is   hers   no   more ! 
His  little  kilts  are  put  away, 

His  flaxen  curls  are  shorn ; 
His  toys  lie  in  the  hall  today, 

Neglected  and  forlorn. 
Our   neighbor's   chickens   calmly   hunt 

For  bugs  and  worms  and  things 
Or  sun  themselves,  relieved  from  fear 

Of  broken  legs  and  wings. 
The  dozing  cat  is  cuddled  up 

All  in  a  peaceful  heap, 
And  out  upon  the  steps  the  pup 

Is  catching  up  on  sleep. 
Ah,  sighing  little  mother,  why 

Sit  looking  pensive  there? 
There  still  is  sunlight  in  the  sky 

And  sweetness  in  the  air. 
The  peaceful   moments  calmly  go — 

Come  !    Come  !      Don't  be  a  fool — 
I'm  sorry  for  the  teacher,  though, 

Since  Willie's  gone  to  school. 


Ladies'  Dep&rtnQepts 

AT     THE     SHIRAN    CORNER 


Ladies  are  cordially  invited  to  inspect  our  beautiful 
White  Room,  wherein  are  shown  all  the  newest  ideas 
in  Waists,  Negligees,  Underwear  and  Hosiery. 

The  White  Room  is  in  close  proximity  to  our  famous 
Oak  Room,  in  which  are  displayed  a  splendid  variety 
of  Ladies'  Suits  and  Coats. 

We  also  exhibit  new  and  dainty  neckwear  for  all 
occasions,  the  fall  shades  in  gloves,  and  our  "Primus" 
shoes,  made  on  orthopedic  lasts,  require  no  breaking  in. 


A.  SHUA\AN  &  COMPANY 

Wasb'OSton  aqci  5urT)rr>er  Sts.,    BOTTOM 


Summer    Abroad 

1904 

TO   GIBRALTAR,   NAPLES   AND 
NORTHWARD 


June,    1904 

To  Italy,  Germany,  Switzerland, 
France  and  England 
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Anniversaries. 


Edward  E.  Babb  &  Co. 

25  Arch  Street.  Boston,  Mass. 
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Editorials. 


Merry  Christmas  ! 


THE  Leaves  extends  to  all  its  most 
cordial  greeting  and  a  merry,  merry 
Christmas.  This  is  the  time  of  new  re- 
solves, high  aspirations;  and  the  time  when 
a  sense  of  joy  and  goodness  pervades  our 
very  being-.  Christmas  brings  to  us  at  La- 
sell a  double  meaning.  It  makes  us  realize 
the  significance  of  the  sacred  season,  and 
also  teaches  us  to  appreciate  the  new  bonds 
of  friendship  which  are  more  firmly  tied  by 


that   general   feeling  of 
Good-will  toward  Men." 


'Peace  on  Earth; 


A  WORD  must  be  said  in  praise  of  the 
new  order  of  Saturday  morning  ex- 
ercises. A  course  in  the  practice  of  Par- 
liamentary Law  now  takes  the  place  of  the 
physical  culture.  Not  only  will  this  prac- 
tice be  of  benefit  to  us  as  individuals,  but 
will  be  of  great  use  in  our  societies  and  class 
meetings.  Every  girl  may  be  called  upon 
at   some  time  to  conduct  a  meeting,   and 
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would  then  appreciate  the  full  value  of  her 
training-  here.  Let  us  make  the  most  of 
our  opportunity  to  become  versed  in  the 
laws  of  Parliamentary  drill. 


November  12. — We  had  the  pleasure  of 
again  hearing  Mr.  Vincent  on  Thursday 
evening.  This  time  his  lecture  was  on  the 
"Hotel  de  Rambouillet  and  the  Precieuses 
The  Marquise  de  Rambouillet  was  a  very  in- 
tellectual and  brilliant  woman,  and  she  was 
also  a  good  woman.  Mr.  Vincent  made  a 
point  of  this  fact,  and  told  how  by  her  very 
goodness  she  was  able  to  change  for  the  bet- 
ter the  low  morals  so  predominant  in  that 
time.  The  Hotel  was  her  home,  and  here 
the  greatest  thinkers  and  most  brilliant  peo- 
ple of  that  day  used  to  meet  and  talk.  The 
fame  of  this  Hotel  was  spread  about,  and 
later  other  women  of  perhaps  less  intelli- 
gence and  strength  of  character  began  to 
gather  like  circles  about  themselves  and  their 
little  coteries  came  to  be  known  as  Pre- 
cieuses. These  gatherings  of  men  and  wo- 
men, especially  that  of  Hotel  de  Ram- 
bouillet, exerted  the  greatest  influence  upon 
the  literature  and  thought  of  that  day,  and 
their  influence  is  felt  even  to  the  present  time. 

November  14. — Prof.  Bowne  delivered 
a  lecture  on  Theism,  Saturday  after- 
noon.     His  subject  was  "Logic  and  Self," 


and  the  idea  he  tried  to  impress  on  his  au- 
dience was  that  "In  God  we  live  and  move, 
and  have  our  being,  and  that  the  true  religion 
is  not  that  which  we  merely  think,  but  which 
we  think  and  live,  also.  Much  pleasure  and 
benefit  has  been  derived  from  Prof.  Bowne's 
lectures  here,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  we 
may  again  have  the  opportunity  of  hear- 
ing him,  either  here  or  elsewhere. 

November  16. — Another  course  of  lec- 
tures was  finished  on  Monday  evening,  when 
Mr.  Vincent  spoke  on  the  "French 
Academy."  He  traced  this  institution  from 
its  very  beginning,  when  it  had  no  name, 
no  constitution,  in  fact,  no  organization,  but 
was  made  up  of  a  company  of  young  men 
who  met  together  at  stated  times,  simply  be- 
cause they  liked  each  other  and  enjoyed  be- 
ing together.  In  came,  finally  to  the  notice 
of  Richelieu,  who  desired  that  it  be  formed 
into  a  society  legally  recognized  by  the  gov- 
ernment; this  plan  was  followed,  and  the 
name  of  the  "French  Academy"  given  it. 
Only  the  greatest  literary  men  of  France 
have  been  members  of  this  academy,  and  it 
has  always  been  one  of  the  most  exclusive 
and  influential  literary  organizations  in  ex- 
istence. We  all  enjoyed  Mr.  Vincent's  lec- 
ture very  much,  and  heartily  seconded  Dr. 
Bragdon  when  he  spoke  of  the  time  when 
we  should  again  meet  Mr.  Vincent  at  Lasell. 

The  Christian  Endeavor  meeting  for  No- 
vember 22  was  on  the  subject  of  Thanksgiv- 
ing. Miss  Belle  Cook  was  leader  for  the 
evening.  Her  address  was  short,  but  sug- 
gested many  thoughts  to  the  members,  all 
of  whom  responded  promptly  when  the  meet- 
ing was  declared  open. 

Owing  to  the  extra  days  of  vacation 
granted  this  year,  no  regular  meeting  was 
held  on  November  29. 
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From  India. 


Isabel  Blackstock  ('03)  went  to  India  un- 
der an  engagement  to  teach  literature  and 
history  in  the  Lucknow  College  for  women, 
the  highest  grade  school  for  girls  in  India. 
Her  father,  proud  as  a  father  is  apt  to  be, 
quotes  from  the  President's  letter  to  Mrs. 
Blackstock :  "Bella  (as  they  call  her  there) 
fits  in  in  every  way  in  the  college,  has  al- 
ready created  an  interest  in  her  classes,  is 
enthusiastic  in  her  work,  and  is  exerting  a 
healthful  influence  over  the  girls." 

We  have  no  doubt  that  the  general  train- 
ing which  she  received  at  Lasell  will  prove 
more  useful  to  her  than  a  college  diploma 
would  be,  fitting  her,  as  it  has,  to  help  in 
many  ways  which  do  not  come  within  the 
scope  of  a  college,  and  yet  which  will  be 
peculiarly  helpful  in  her  new  environment. 

This  same  college  degree  is  rather  an  un- 
certain thing.  Avowedly  for  the  sake  ot 
scholarship,  the  college  excludes  any  other 
preparation  for  a  woman's  life,  and  yet  it  of- 
ten does  not  give  that  same  schoarship  for 
which  it  has  sacrificed  many  useful  arts.  A 
graduate  of  Smith  College  once  applied  for 
a  position  to  teach  Latin  in  Lasell  Seminary, 
and  it  was  found  that  she  had  never  read 
any  of  the  Latin  in  our  Junior  and  Senior 
years,  or  its  equivalent.  In  another  college, 
of  which  we  have  authentic  report,  not  one 
of  the  teachers  who  have  taken  college  de- 
grees is  able  to  teach  the  college  mathematics. 
The  Lasell  diploma  isn't  so  bad  after  all. 

C.  C.  B. 

Verestchagin,  the  Russian  Painter. 


IN  the  little  province  of  Novgorod,  in  Rus- 
sia, in  the  year  1842,  a  babe  who  was  to 
become  the  greatest  of  Russian  painters,  first 
opened  his  eyes  upon  the  world.  This  was 
Vassili    Verestchagin,    whose    great    desire 


from  early  boyhood  was  to  live  a  life  de- 
voted to  the  study  of  art.  His  longing  was 
met  with  opposition  by  his  stern  parent,  who 
wanted  his  child  to  become  one  of  Russia's 
valiant  naval  sons,  eager  to  protect  his  coun- 
try and  her  rights.  As  a  compromise,  he 
divided  his  time  between  the  naval  academy 
and  a  school  of  art,  and  while  in  both  schools 
he  showed  himself  to  be  above  the  average 
boy,  it  was  in  the  art  school  that  he  showed 
the  most  marked  ability.  Some  time  later 
he  made  a  definite  and  decisive  choice  of  Art 
as  his  life  work,  and  when  he  had  almost 
grown  to  manhood  ,he  decided  to  give  his 
chosen  profession  his  whole  time,  and  went 
about  the  country,  studying  and  reproduc- 
ing on  canvas  the  features  alike  of  peasant 
and  soldier,  the  civilized  and  the  uncivilized 
aspects  of  society. 

In  one  of  Russia's  numerous  wars,  when 
the  army  was  called  to  Central  Asia,  Verest- 
chagin was  asked  to  accompany  the  army  as 
painter.  Realizing  that  this  request  pre- 
sented to  him  a  great  opportunity  to  study 
the  people  and  customs  of  Central  Asia,  he 
readily  assented.  Then  several  years  were 
passed  in  his  studies  at  Munich,  broken  by 
intervals  of  travel  to  India,  Egypt  and  other 
countries,  all  of  which  sojourns  abroad 
served  to  enrich  his  mind,  add  skill  to  his 
brush  and  increase  the  number  of  his  won- 
derful paintings,  which  was  steadily  grow- 
ing. In  pursuance  of  this  system  of  self- 
training,  he  served  after  all  these  voyages, 
in  the  Russo-Turkish  War  as  a  common 
soldier,  receiving  in  one  battle  a  severe 
wound,  which  nearly  ended  his  life.  For- 
tunately for  the  world  he  recovered  from 
this,  under  the  intelligent  and  faithful  care 
of  a  Russian  nurse,  who  was  greatly  devoted 
to  him.  After  his  recovery,  he  allowed  no 
time  to  pass  before  he  was  again  at  work. 

One   interesting   experience   of    Verest- 
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chagin's  life  occurred  among  the  Himalaya 
Mountains.  Notwithstanding  the  suffering 
from  cold  and  hunger,  he  decided  to  climb 
the  second  highest  mountain  in  the  world. 
As  his  devoted  wife  insisted  upon  accom- 
panying him, they  both  set  out  one  morning 
for  this  fearless  ascent.  As  they  ascended 
the  higher  levels,  the  temperature  presently 
became  so  cold  that  his  servants  decided  that 
they  could  go  no  farther,  and  accordingly 
returned.  But  Verestchagin  and  his  wife, 
with  wonderful  tenacity  of  purpose,  kept  on 
until  they  had  reached  a  height  of  15,000 
feet,  when  they,  too,  gave  up.  At  this  height 
their  only  food  and  drink  was  the  snow 
from  the  mountain  side;  but,  undaunted, 
Verestchagin  laid  before  him  his  materials 
and  painted  then  and  there  some  of  the  most 
beautiful  mountain  scenes  imaginable,  show- 
ing grand  and  lovely  effects  of  snow  and 
clouds  on  the  great  Himalaya  range.  These 
paintings  are  massive  and  vivid  productions 
and  when  you  look  at  them  you  seem  to  see 
and  to  feel  as  if  really  among  those  lofty 
mountains,  so  true  are  they  to  nature. 

This  is  but  one  of  the  many  experiences 
Verestchagin  lived  through,  risking  life 
itself  for  the  sake  of  being  able  to  portray 
the  world  and  the  people  in  it  as  they  really 
are.  It  serves  to  give  an  idea  of  how  real- 
istic all  his  work  must  be,  for  never  has  he 
painted  a  mountain  scene,  a  battle  field,  or 
even  a  portrait,  without  first  studying  the 
subject  most  minutely.  This  in  itself  would 
tend  to  make  his  pictures  more  than  ordinar- 
ily interesting. 

Verestchagin's  paintings  form  such  a 
very  large  collection  that  at  one  time  it  was 
asserted  that  they  were  not  all  his  own 
works.  The  government  hereupon  looked 
into  the  matter,  and  decided  that  the  asser- 
tion was  entirely  false.  Indeed,  it  seemed 
to  me    almost    impossible    that    one  person 


could  be  capable  of  doing  one-half  of  the 
work  he  has  done — work  not  only  great  in 
quantity,  but  varied  and  diverse  in  subject 
and  in  treatment.  His  greatest  collection  of 
paintings, exhibited  in  Chicago  in  1902,  are 
descriptive  of  Russia  in  1812,  showing  all 
the  horrors  of  war,  the  defeats  as  well  as  the 
victories,  not  hesitating  to  portray  the 
bloody  side  of  the  story,  for  Verestchagin 
believes  that  reality  is  the  best  teacher. 

He  has  often  been  criticised  because  of 
his  seemingly  barbarous  custom  of  painting 
picture  after  picture  portraying  men  at  war, 
suffering  all  the  hardships  of  vigorous  cam- 
paigns. Many  people  would  probably  today 
hold  Verestchagin  and  his  works  in  far  high- 
er esteem,  if  he  had  but  devoted  his  brush 
to  more  peaceful  subjects.  But  to  my  mind 
his  realism  is  his  grand  feature  as  well  as  his 
most  striking  one.  Thus,  in  showing  us  the 
horrors  of  war,  he  is  an  advocate  of  peace; 
so  taking  the  negative  method  to  solve  the 
problem. 

Of  all  of  the  wonderful  paintings  I  have 
ever  seen  none  have  ever  appealed  to  me  so 
much  as  have  those  of  Verestchagin.  Each 
picture  is  complete  in  itself,  something  to 
study  and  study  again,  and  never  become 
tired  of. 

When  these  pictures  were  exhibited  at  the 
Art  Institute  in  Chicago,  the  crowds  that 
daily  thronged  to  see  them  certainly  bore 
witness  to  the  genius  of  this  great  man.  In- 
terest was  increased  by  the  presence  of 
Verestchagin  and  his  wife,  both  with  a  "few 
white  hairs  among  the  golden,"  yet  bright- 
eyed  and  alive  to  the  interests  of  the  world, 
and  both  pictures  of  health  and  vitality. 
One  or  two  native  Russians  accompanied 
them,  and  these  men,  dressed  in  their  native 
costumes,  stood  at  the  door.  / 

During  the  Spanish- American  war  Verest- 
chagin began  a  series  of  paintings  of  this 
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struggle,  which  naturally  attracted  a  great 
deal  of  attention. 

To  attempt  to  describe  all  of  Verest- 
chagin's  paintings  would  be  an  endless  task; 
to  describe  one,  a  story  in  itself;  so,  from 
the  hundreds  we  will  choose  one,  "The  Burn- 
ing of  Moscow."  This,  as  most  all  of  the 
other  pictures,  relates  to  Napoleon's  attack 
on  Russia  in  1 812.  As  the  French  Army 
approached  Moscow,  they  seized  everything 
in  their  road,  turned  the  churches  into  sta- 
bles, and  used  the  holy  images  for  fuel. 
What  wonder  that  the  Russians  were  moved 
to  a  high  pitch  of  indignation?  It  has  been 
said  that  it  is  a  "Russian  characteristic  to 
destroy  rather  than  to  suffer  any  of  their 
possessions  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,"  and  rather  than  allow  Napoleon  and 
his  army  to  enjoy  a  glorious  victory,  rich  in 
spoils  and  booty,  these  brave  Russians  set 
fire  to  their  own  homes.  Soon  the  fire 

spread  over  the  whole  city,  carrying  destruc- 
tion and  devastation  in  its  path.  La- 
baumis'  account  of  this  catastrophe  is  far  too 
interesting  to  omit : 

"At  night-time  the  city  was  set  on  fire  and 
the  conflagration  soon  reached  the  finest  por- 
tions. In  a  moment,  the  palaces  which  we 
had  admired  for  their  architecture  and  the 
taste  of  their  fittings  were  wrapped  in  a 
sheet  of  flame.  Their  superb  pediments, 
adorned  with  statues  and  bas-reliefs,  fell  with 
a  crash  on  the  ruins  of  the  columns.  The 
churches,  although  covered  with  sheet-iron 
and  lead,  also  fell  in,  and  with  them  the  gor- 
geous domes  of  gold  and  silver,  which  we 
had  seen  the  day  before.  Through  the 
thick  smoke  long  files  of  wagons  were  to  be 
seen  loaded  with  booty." 

The  wonderful  painting  of  this  great  his- 
toric event  pictures  Napoleon,  who  stayed  in 
Peter's  Palace,  as  standing  and  watching  the 
flames  of  the  burning  city,  behind  him  a  few 


members  of  his  staff.  The  heat  there  was 
so  intense  that  the  soldiers'  faces  were  al- 
most blistered.  The  light  of  the  fire,  re- 
flecting on  the  white  satin  and  velvet  uni- 
forms of  these  fine  types  of  manly  beauty, 
makes  a  striking  picture,  and  one  not  to  be 
forgotten. 

Napoleon's  famous  retreat  in  the  height 
of  winter,  in  snow  and  ice,  forms  the  sub- 
ject of  a  most  striking  painting.  There  are 
also  several  portraits,  some  of  them  of  Na- 
poleon, but  more  of  the  honest  and  goodly 
faces  of  Russian  peasants.  All  the  work 
of  one  man. 

Verestchagin  has  even  found  time  to  fol- 
low a  literary  path,  and  is  a  most  interesting 
writer.  "1812,  Napoleon  I.  in  Russia," 
written  by  this  illustrious  man,  is  a  book  de- 
scriptive of  the  history  which  the  majority 
of  his  paintings  illustrate.  It  seems  won- 
derful, in  fact  almost  incredible,  that  a  single 
human  being  ever  could  do  as  much  in  one 
lifetime  as  Verestchagin,  but  there  may  be 
people  among  us  today  who  are  doing  as 
much,  although  they  may  have  no  paintings 
as  the  result  of  their  labors. 

M.  B.  J. 

»    ■ 

The  French  Language. 


Tzvo  Important  Factors  in  the  Reformation 

of  the  French  Language;  the  Hotel 

de  Rambouillet  and   the 

French    Academy. 


IN  the  early  part  of  the  seventeenth  cen- 
tury the  Marquis  de  Rambouillet 
was  sent  by  the  French  Academy  as  an  am- 
bassador to  Rome.  There  he  met  and  mar- 
ried the  beautiful  Mademoiselle  de  Vivonne, 
a  lovely  Italian  girl  of  twelve  years,  whom 
he  brought  back  with  him  to  France  and 
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introduced  into  the  brilliancy  and  splendor 
of  the  French  Court. 

The  Marquise  was  a  most  fascinating 
lady,  the  admired  of  all  admirers,  never  in 
any  way,  however  small,  committing  a 
breach  of  etiquette,  no  small  factor  in  win- 
ning the  favor  of  the  fastidious  and  punc- 
tilious French,  yet  owing  her  popularity 
chiefly  rather  to  her  attractive  personality 
than  to  her  faultless  manners.  She  was 
thoroughly  good  and  virtuous,  notwithstand- 
ing that  to  be  good  in  those  days  meant  not 
what  it  does  now,  but  much  more,  because 
of  the  then  prevailing  corruptness  of  morals ; 
so  much  more,  indeed,  that  it  is  accounted 
as  something  truly  wonderful  that  this  lady, 
a  favorite  of  the  court,  and  a  beauty,  has 
never  been  censured  in  any  way ;  but  has  al- 
ways been  highly  praised  for  her  goodness 
and  virtue,  which  goes  far  to  prove  that  she 
probably  never  gave  the  slightest  cause  for 
derogatory  remark  throughout  her  life  in  the 
French  capital.  Highly  cultivated,  coming 
from  one  of  the  first  families  of  Italy  and 
marrying  into  one  of  the  noblest  families  of 
France,  she  shed  the  influence  of  her  beauti- 
ful character  and  finely  trained  mind  upon 
all  those  whose  pleasure  and  privilege  it  was 
to  be  with  her. 

But  to  the  Marquise  de  Rambouillet,  the 
court  with  its  ceremonious  customs,  and 
sometimes  too  great  familiarity  of  manners 
became  unattractive  and  even  distasteful, 
and  she  began  to  long  for  a  home  of  her 
own,  and  for  the  society  of  those  alone  whom 
she  could  admire  and  respect.  So,  pleading 
as  an  excuse  for  leaving  the  court  her  in- 
creasing family  and  consequently  increas- 
ing household  cares,  she  drew  away  from 
court  life,  taking  with  her  many  friends 
and  stanch  admirers,  and  established  herself 
and  her  family  in  the  now  famous  Hotel 
de  Rambouillet,  a  house  situated  in  what  is 


now  one  of  the  busiest  parts  of  Paris,  and 
which  later  became  the  gathering  place  of 
the  Marquise's  numerous  friends.  Here  in 
her  beautiful  drawing  room,  known  as  the 
Blue  Room,  they  met  and  discussed  the  lat- 
est books  of  the  day,  both  prose  and  poetry, 
and  besides  these,  the  proper  manner  of  ex- 
pression, the  correct  spelling  and  elegant  use 
of  words.  Here,  also,  the  gentlemen,  who 
were  ambitious  of  literary  honors,  handed 
their  little  poems  to  their  friends,  who  passed 
them  on  from  hand  to  hand,  a  method  of  cir- 
culation common  in  those  days. 

At  this  house  rank  was  not  the  only  thing 
that  counted;  any  person  was  admitted 
whose  literary  merit  was  unquestioned,  and 
whose  manners  were  those  of  a  gentleman. 
One  young  man,  the  son  of  a  blacksmith, 
especially  owed  his  standing  to  his  clever  wit. 
Mr.  Vincent  tells  an  anecdote  of  this  young 
man  who,  it  is  said,  was  a  lover  of  the  practi- 
cal joke.  One  day  while  on  his  way  to  the 
Hotel  de  Rambouillet,  he  met  a  man  who 
had  several  preforming  bears.  Hiring  the 
whole  outfit,  man,  bears  and  all,  he  proceeded 
on  his  way  and  conducted  the  party  into  the 
Blue  Room,  where  the  Marquise,  with  some 
of  her  friends,  was  engaged  in  conversation 
in  one  end  of  the  large  room  which  was  en- 
closed by  screens  in  order  to  make  it  more 
cosy.  When  they  were  startled  by  a  scuf- 
fling of  feet  on  the  floor  and,  looking  around, 
saw  the  bears  peering  at  them  over  the  tops 
of  the  screens,  they  shrieked  and  fled  as  the 
young  man  had  hoped  they  would.  As  a 
return  for  this,  Madame  de  Rambouillet 
took  one  of  this  practical  joker's  poems  and 
had  it  inserted  in  a  volume  of  poems  writ- 
ten by  a  well-known  author,  and,  on  an  oc- 
casion when  several  guests  were  assembled, 
the  young  man  among  them,  saying  that  she 
would  like  to  read  a  poem  from  this  book, 
she  read  the  inserted  one,  remarking  to  her 
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friends  that  it  was  very  similar  to  the  young 
wag's  poem,  "indeed,  exactly  like  it.  How 
very   strange!"  For  an   instant  he  felt 

deeply  chagrined,  thinking  that  perhaps  it 
was  an  unlucky  coincidence  that  the  two 
poems  were  alike;  but  he  gracefully  accepted 
this  payment  for  his  practical  joke  when 
the  truth  dawned  upon  him. 

As  other  ladies  of  the  court  observed  the 
success  of  Madame  de  Rambouillet's  salon, 
they  too  established  salons  and  had  their  af- 
ternoons and  gatherings,  although  these  were 
of  a  different  tone  from  those  of  the  Mar- 
quise de  Rambouillet,  as  they  were  more 
purely  social  gatherings  than  literary  as- 
semblies. 

The  decline  of  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet 
dates  from  the  marriage  of  the  eldest  daugh- 
ter of  the  house,  Julie.  But  this  was  not  be- 
fore these  ladies  and  gentleman,  fastidious 
almost  to  the  point  of  finicality,  did  for  the 
French  language  what  euphemism  did  for 
the  English  language — made  it  more  refined 
and  elegant. 

Another  Parisian  assembly  formed  for 
purely  literary  purposes  was  that  little  club 
of  men  which  afterward  became  the  French 
Academy. 

The  first  meeting  was  held  at  Conrart's 
house  in  1629,  and  at  the  first  was  not  an 
organized  club,  since  that  was  against  the 
law,  but  composed  of  men  who  met  simply 
and  solely  to  enjoy  and  amuse  themselves 
by  the  discussion  of  books,  poems,  grammar 
and  fine  usage  of  words  in  general.  "They 
met,"  says  Mr.  Vincent,"  oh  Wednesday  af- 
ternoons, Wednesdays,  because  their  various 
occupations  demanded  that  they  should  have 
a  stated  time  for  meeting;  and  Wednesday 
afternoon,  because  at  that  time  it  was  not 
safe  for  a  young  man  to  venture  out  at  night 
without  a  body  guard,  even  in  the  best  parts 
of  Paris,  and  these  young  men  had  no  body 


guards."  At  their  meetings  they  discussed 
words,  their  meaning,  proper  use,  and  spell- 
ing, and  also  discussed  which  words  were 
good  form,  and  which  were  not  good  form. 
They  divided  them  into  three  classes;  those 
which  were  absolutely  correct,  and  good 
form;  those  which  were  not  so  good,  al- 
though not  incorrect;  and  lastly  those  which 
should  not  be  used  at  all  by  people  of  culture. 
Words  of  the  first  class  might  descend  to  the 
second  and  third,  but  those  of  these  two 
classes  could  not  ascend  to  the  first.  As  a 
penalty  for  the  misuse  of  words,  the  offender 
was  compelled  by  his  associates  to  read  a 
few  lines  from  a  deadly  dull  epic  poem,  writ- 
ten by  Chapelain,  and  so  uninteresting  that 
it  was  a  great  bore  to  read  it.  If  he  re- 
peated the  offense,  a  full  page  was  the  pen- 
alty. "These  gentlemen,"  says  Mr.  Vincent, 
amusingly,"  are  to  be  highly  praised  for  the 
fact  that  they  had  no  name  for  their  assem- 
bly, and  did  not  seem  to  desire  one." 

Cardinal  Richilieu,  hearing  of  these  meet- 
ings and  of  the  nature  of  the  work  done 
there,  sent  one  of  his  deputies  to  attend  one 
and  to  find  out  what  it  was  like.  This  gen- 
tleman was  so  pleased  with  what  he  saw  and 
so  impressed  with  what  he  heard,  that  he 
reported  most  favorably  to  the  Cardinal, 
who,  thereupon,  used  his  influence  to  have 
the  club  organized  under  due  form  of  the 
law,  and  exist  as  a  corporate  body,  with  him- 
self as  its  protector.  The  name  given  it 
was  the  French  Academy,  Academy  mean- 
ing then  only  a  society,  and  in  the  case  of 
the  French  Academy,  still  retaining  that 
meaning. 

The  number  of  its  members  was  limited 
to  forty,  as  it  is  today.  At  one  time,  when 
there  was  a  vacancy  to  be  filled,  they  re- 
quested some  gentleman,  whom  they  deemed 
worthy  the  honor,  to  become  a  member,  but 
were  so  extremely  humiliated  by  receiving  a 
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refusal,  that  they  made  it  a  rule  thereafter, 
that  when  a  man  thought  himself  worthy  to 
join  and  desired  the  honor,  he  should  present 
his  own  name  before  the  society,  and  should 
call  upon  each  member  of  the  Academy 
severally  and  ask  for  his  vote.  When  a 
new  member  was  taken  in  he  was  required 
to  make  a  speech  on  the  evening  of  that 
event.  These  installation  speeches  were  so 
delightful  that  the  members  of  the  Academy 
thought  it  a  shame  that  their  friends  should 
miss  them,  and  hence  they  began  the  practice 
of  inviting  outsiders  to  be  present  at  the 
reception  evenings. 

It  had  been  the  custom  of  the  society,  as  it 
had  been  before  in  the  salons,  to  seat  the 
members  according  to  their  rank;  an  arm 
chair  for  those  of  high  rank,  an  ordinary 
chair  for  those  not  so  high,  and  a  stool  for 
those  without  ranks;  but  Louis  Quatorze 
said  that  in  this  society  all  men  were  equal, 
and  to  emphasize  this  idea  he  made  the 
Academy  a  gift  of  forty  arm  chairs,  which 
are  still  in  use  in  that  body. 

The  French  Academy  today  is  one  of  the 
greatest  literary  organizations  of  its  time, 
its  members  being  men  of  high  literary 
standing,  scientists,  novelists,  historians  and 
others;  the  Academy  probably  owes  its  ex- 
istence to  the  influence  of  the  lovely  Mar- 
quise de  Rambouillet  and  the  salon  that  she 
established  earlier  in  the  century.  The 
Academy,  like  the  Hotel  de  Rambouillet  was 
a  great  purifying  influence  in  the  French 
Language.  The  original  task  they  set  for 
themselves  was  the  compiling  of  a  diction- 
ary, a  grammar,  a  treatise  on  poetr)',  and 
one  on  rhetoric,  of  which  the  dictionary  is 
the  only  completed  work,  it  taking  them  a 
hundred  and  fifty  years  to  finish  it.  The 
French  Academy  is  the  authority  on  the 
French  Language,  H.  M.  R. 


An  Old  Church. 


FAR  up  in  the  Northern  part  of  Vermont, 
about  fifty  miles  from  the  line  which 
divides  that  state  from  Canada,  is  a  pretty 
little  village  nestling  down  among  the  beau- 
tiful Green  mountains.  It  is  ten  miles  from 
a  railroad  station,  so  there  is  nothing  to  dis- 
turb its  quiet  and  serenity,  but  the  noise  of 
the  hay-racks  and  the  rather  dilapidated 
wagons  that  the  farmers  drive  over  the 
rough  roads.  The  only  sounds  to  be  heard 
on  a  warm,  sunny  day  in  summer  are  the 
clicking  of  mowing  machines,  the  babbling 
of  pretty  brooks  that  wind  along  the  road- 
side, and  the  lowing  of  cattle  that  graze  laz- 
ily in  the  smooth,  green  fields. 

As  you  drive  along  a  seemingly  deserted 
road,  and  make  a  little  turn  to  the  right,  you 
meet  with  a  charming  surprise,  for  there  at 
the  top  of  a  little  hill,  directly  in  front  of  you, 
sits  this  little  village  which  appears  to  have 
suddenly  dropped  down  from  the  clouds. 
Let  us  climb  the  little  hill  and  take  a  walk 
along  its  pretty  street,  coolly  shaded  by  tall 
maple  trees  that  stand  at  regular  intervals  on 
either  side.  There  at  the  corner  is  a  little 
red  store,  a  typical  country  store,  in  which 
anything  from  a  needle  to  an  anchor  can  be 
found,  that  is,  if  you  have  time  to  wait  for 
the  talkative  and  inquisitive  old  clerk  to  hunt 
for  it.  Beyond  this,  ranged  demurely  along 
the  trim  little  sidewalk,  are  several  modest 
houses,  each  with  its  encircling  bit  of  green 
yard  around  it,  and  everything  is  dozing  un- 
der the  warm  sun ;  while  further  down  street 
the  small  white  schoolhouse  with  its  green 
blinds  stands,  opposite  the  staid  little  village 
church. 

What  a  quaint  building  this  little  church 
is !  Like  most  of  its  country  cousins,  it  is 
painted  white  and  has  green  blinds.  It  has 
also  a  belfry  to  give  it  an  air  of  distinction. 
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Except  for  this  ornamentation  it  is  the  pic- 
ture of  simplicity,  for  it  has  only  one  door — 
a  rather  large  one,  in  the  centre — and  for  its 
windows  has  small  panes  of  window  glass. 
On  entering  we  step  into  a  little  entry  which 
extends  the  width  of  the  building,  and  it  is 
here,  that  on  Sunday  morning,  after  service, 
the  people  gather  in  little  groups  to  talk  over 
the  affairs  and  happenings  of  the  past  week. 
The  principal  topic  of  conversation  among 
the  men  is  likely  to  be  "crops,"  of  course,  and 
among  the  women,  "berrying"  and  "house- 
cleaning."  It  is  the  custom  of  the  towns- 
people to  wait  here  before  church  in  order  to 
see  the  folk  arrive,  and  at  such  time  the  wom- 
en improve  the  opportunity  to  take  notice  of 
the  particulars  of  their  neighbor's  dress. 
Even  after  the  preacher  has  gone  up  into 
the  pulpit,  some  still  linger  in  the  little  en- 
try as  long  as  there  is  anything  interesting 
enough  to  hold  their  attention. 

Within  the  church  the  simplicity  and 
homeliness  are  so  marked  as  to  be  almost  re- 
pellant;  to  one  used  to  more  of  beauty  and 
comfort  in  the  sanctuary,  everything  looks 
bare  and  cold  and  gloomy.  The  walls  are 
covered  with  dull,  gray  paper,  and  the 
straight-backed,  cushionless  pews  are  made 
of  plain,  hard,  yellow  wood.  It  was  the 
Puritanical  idea  of  the  people  who  built  the 
church,  that  the  simpler  everything  was,  the 
less  it  would  tend  to  draw  away  the  atten- 
tion of  the  congregation  from  the  service. 

The  church  is  Presbyterian,  and  was 
founded  by  the  stern  and  bigoted  old  Scotch 
covenanters  who  first  settled  there.  No 
man  who  is  a  member  of  it  can  vote,  except 
on  school  questions,  because  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  does  not  recognize  the 
name  of  Christ.  So  it  is  not  strange  that 
there  is  a  very  small  number  of  members,  and 
that  those  should  be  mostly  old  men  and 
women,  for  the  young  people,  in  large  part, 


especially  the  young  men,  have  more  liberal 
and  modern  ideas,  and  have  no  sympathy 
with  such  a  severe  and  narrow  creed.  The 
general  character  of  the  church  does  not 
seem  to  draw  young  people  to  it,  for  its  ser- 
vices are  not  attractive,  except  only  in  that 
they  are  so  very  extraordinary  and  quaint. 
For  instance,  no  musical  instrument  is  used, 
but  a  tuning-fork,  as  the  worshippers  sing 
only  the  Psalms  of  David,  because  they  say 
those  are  the  only  inspired  hymns.  During 
the  service  there  sits  in  the  center  of  the 
congregation  a  man,  who,  after  the  minister 
has  read  and  explained  the  psalm,  announces 
the  tune,  then  by  striking  the  tuning-fork  on 
the  seat,  finds  the  pitch  and  leads  the  sing- 


ing. 


Another  peculiarity  of  these  people  is  that 
they  used  not  to  allow  flowers  to  be  brought 
into  the  church,  fearing,  as  I  suppose,  that 
they  might  lessen  the  interest  in  the  service. 
This  over-great  severity  of  spirit  may  be  il- 
lustrated by  a  story  which  my  grandmother 
used  to  tell  of  one  of  the  old  ministers  who 
was  especially  strict.  One  Sunday  morn- 
ing, it  seems,  some  rash  person  had  had  the 
audacity  to  put  a  bouquet  of  flowers  on  the 
pulpit,  an  unprecedented  thing;  and  when 
the  minister  entered  and  saw  them,  a  vexed 
expression  crossed  his  face,  and  with  as  much 
dignity  as  he  could  command,  he  lifted  the 
vase  and  carefully  put  it  under  the  pulpit. 
Happily  that  is  a  story  of  by-gone  days,  and 
now  there  are  quantities  of  flowers  in  the 
church  every  Sunday,  showing  that  this  ex- 
cessive severity  is  softening  somewhat  now. 

The  people  of  this  church  believe  in  close 
communion.  If  a  member  moves  away  and 
is  gone  some  little  time,  he  is,  on  his  return, 
no  longer  considered  a  member,  and  is  not 
allowed  to  take  communion  with  his  former 
brethren.  They  observe  this  sacred  ordi- 
nance  only   twice   a   year,    and   in   a   very 
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strange  but  beautiful  way.  A  table  is  spread 
in  the  front  of  the  church,  and1  the  communi- 
cants, singing  one  of  their  psalms,  march  to 
it,  sit  down  about  it,  and  thus  partake  of  the 
solemn  feast,  which  is  administered  to  them 
in  much  the  same  way  as  in  our  own 
churches,  by  their  pastor,  assisted  by  an- 
other minister,  who  has  come  from  a  neigh- 
boring town.  Some  years  ago,  the  admin- 
istration of  the  Sacrament  lasted  all  day.  A 
regular  Sunday  service  was  held  from  eleven 
until  one,  when  a  short  intermission  was  giv- 
en so  that  the  people  might  refresh  them- 
selves with  a  little  lunch  which  they  had 
brought  from  home.  After  this  the  service 
continued  until  three  o'clock.  This  custom 
has  been  abolished  now,  and  in  its  stead  there 
has  been  substituted  a  service  held  on  the 
Thursday  morning  before  communion  Sun- 
day. 

I  often  wonder  what  the  impressions  of 
these  people  would  be  should  they  go  to 
some  of  our  large  city  churches  and  listen  to 
eloquent  ministers,  glorious  music  of  pipe 
organ  and  choir.  They  might  not  hear 
all  this,  so  appalled  would  they  be  by  the 
beautiful  stained  glass  windows  and  other 
rich  decorations.  But  I  will  not  criticise 
them,  for  they  are  true  Christian  people,  and 
one  surely  may  worship  God  in  his  own  way, 
whether  in  simplicity  or  in  grandeur,  and  yet 
be  acceptable  to  his  Maker. 

A.  L.  W. 

m      mi 

Sugar-Making  in  Vermont. 


THE  sugar  season,  which  is  the  busiest, 
as  well  as  the  most  interesting  of  all 
seasons  in  Vermont,  begins  in  the  spring, 
sometimes  at  the  first  of  March,  or  often  at 
the  last  of  that  month,  varying  according  to 
the  weather.  If  the  spring  is  early,  so  is 
the  sugar-season;  if,  however,  the  snow 
does  not  melt  until  late  in  March,  then  the 


season  of  sugar-making  begins  correspond- 
ingly late,  and  lasts  often  far  into  the  month 
of  May. 

As  soon  as  there  are  any  indications  of  a 
thaw,  the  thrifty  farmer  at  once  begins  to 
cut  roads  throughout  his  sugar-orchard. 
That  finished,  the  next  procedure  is  to  scatter 
the  sap  buckets,  placing  one,  two  or  even 
three  at  a  tree,  according  to  the  size  of  the 
tree,  and  the  amount  of  sap  it  yields.  These 
buckets  are  made  both  of  wood  and  of  tin; 
some  having  covers  and  others  being  entire- 
ly unprotected;  the  most  satisfactory,  how- 
ever are  the  painted  tin  buckets  having  cov- 
ers. When  he  has  distributed  his  buckets, 
the  sugar-maker  taps  his  trees,  doing  this  by 
means  of  a  small  augur,  one,  two  or  three 
holes  being  made  in  each  tree,  according  to 
the  capacity  of  the  tree  to  yield  sap.  Hav- 
ing bored  these  holes,  he  inserts  a  small 
spout  just  under  each  hole  to  convey  the 
sap  into  the  bucket  which  is  suspended  from 
a  hook  under  the  spout. 

The  sap  flows  best  when  a  heavy  frost  is 
followed  immediately  by  a  thaw.  It  should 
be  gathered  at  least  once  a  day,  and  oftener 
on  days  when  the  yield  is  great.  For  this 
purpose,  a  large  tub  is  placed  on  a  sled,  form- 
erly drawn  by  oxen,  but  now  usually  by 
horses.  When  the  discharge  buckets  are 
full,  the  sap-gatherer,  with  two  larger  buck- 
ets hung  from  his  shoulders,  goes  with  his 
sled  to  each  tree,  takes  the  sap  from  the 
buckets  and  empties  it  into  the  big  tub. 
When  this  has  been  filled,  he  takes  it  to  a 
prominence,  usually  very  near  the  sugar 
house,  where  by  means  of  a  long  spout  or 
trough,  the  sap  is  conveyed  into  a  large  vat, 
or  sap-holder,  in  most  cases  just  under  the 
roof  of  the  sugar-house.  From  this  vat  it 
passes  into  the  evaporator,  an  apparatus  used 
by  nearly  all  good  sugar-makers  at  present. 
It  is  composed  of  a  number  of  small  pans 
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connected  by  small  openings,  so  that  the  sap 
may  pass  from  one  pan  to  the  next.  This 
evaporator  rests  upon  a  large  brick  arch,  in 
which  a  steady  fire  is  kept  burning.  When 
the  sap  finally  reaches  the  last  pan,  it  has  been 
reduced  to  the  form  of  syrup. 

At  this  stage,  it  is  removed  from  the  fire 
and  filtered  through  a  thick  woolen  cloth,  af- 
ter Avhich  it  is  poured  into  a  large  pan  and 
placed  over  another  arch  somewhat  smaller 
than  that  on  which  the  evaporator  rests.  In 
this  pan  the  syrup  is  allowed  to  remain  until 
it  has  reached  the  state  of  crvstalization ; 
whereupon  it  is  removed  from  the  arch  and 
stirred  slowly  until  somewhat  cooled,  when 
it  is  poured  into  tin  cans  or  large  wooden 
pails. 

In  recent  years,  the  demand  for  maple- 
honey  has  been  so  great  that  the  sugar-mak- 
ers have  been  sending  much  of  the  sugar  to 
market  in  that  form.  Sometimes,  also,  in- 
stead of  pouring  the  grained  sugar  into  pails, 
it  is  placed  in  moulds,  and  sent  to  market  in 
the  shape  of  sugar-cakes. 

Another  very  interesting  feature  of  the 
sugar  season  in  Northern  Vermont  is  that 
the  farmers  of  that  section  have  a  pleasant 
custom  of  giving  sugar-parties  during  this 
busy  and  profitable  time  of  year.  They 
often  issue  a  general  invitation  to  the  whole 
neighborhood,  but  sometimes  invite  only 
particular  friends  or,  perhaps,  a  society.  On 
the  appointed  day,  the  merry-makers,  each 
provided  with  cup  and  spoon,  find  their  way, 
perhaps  through  mud  and  snow,  to  the  sugar 
house,  and  at  once  proceed  to  make  them- 
selves at  home.  The  gentlemen  present  are 
then  expected  to  carve  wooden  paddles  out 
of  any  suitable  material  they  may  find  lying 
about.  This  done,  snow  is  brought  in  in 
large  buckets,  and  the  host  covers  it  lavishly 
with  sugar,  which  on  contact  with  the  snow 
changes  to  a  waxy  and  very  delicious  sub- 


stance, exceedingly  relished  by  all  maple- 
sugar  lovers.  With  this  dainty  food  the 
guests  regale  themselves  to  their  heart's  con- 
tent, and  amid  much  merriment.  Often- 
times the  host  also  provides  pickles,  eggs 
and  crackers  for  his  guests,  who  show  their 
appreciation  of  his  kindness  by  long  and  loud 
cheers  as  they  leave  the  orchard. 

In  the  town  in  which  I  live,  there  is  an 
old  bachelor  who  for  many  years  has  given 
a  party  to  the  young  ladies  of  the  village. 
As  his  sugar  is  of  the  best  quality,  and  his 
sugar-house  the  best  suited  to  good  times, 
these  parties  never  fail  to  be  well  attended. 
His  evaporator  and  other  implements  are  of 
the  very  best  and  most  modern  sort,  and  he 
has  finished  off  a  room  just  under  the  roof 
of  the  house,  and  equipped  it  with  many  con- 
veniences for  the  comfort  of  his  guests. 
There  is  here  a  stove,  on  which  small  quanti- 
ties of  syrup  may  be  boiled  down  to  sugar, 
a  large  round  table,  some  chairs,  and  a  cup- 
board, usually  filled  with  all  sorts  of  goodies. 
After  the  girls  have  arrived  and  have  greeted 
their  host,  they  usually  make  a  tour  of  in- 
vestigation to  the  upper  room,  and  nearly 
always  begin  this  tour  by  going  directly  to 
the  cupboard.  Then  while  waiting  for  the 
sugar  to  be  made  ready  for  the  snow,  they 
have  a  game  of  snowball,  or  go  hunting  for 
the  first  Mayflowers  of  the  season.  But  at 
the  first  signal  from  the  host  that  the  sugar 
is  ready  to  be  eaten,  they  flock  to  the  pan, 
and  having  filled  their  cups,  either  repair  to 
the  room  above,  where  the  snow  is  already 
waiting,  or  else  hurry  out  of  doors  to  spread 
it  on  the  smooth  snow  on  some  small  knoll. 
Before  going  home,  the  girls  again  fill  their 
cups  with  sugar,  and  grain  it,  to  take  away 
with  them.  Every  year,  before  they  leave, 
they  compose  a  short  poem  in  honor  of  the 
occasion,  and  write  it  on  the  smooth,  white 
boards  in  the  room  upstairs,  or  "parlor"  as 
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it  has  been  jokingly  named.  There  are 
now  on  these  boards  four  or  five  such  verses, 
each  dedicated  to  the  host,  about  fifty  names, 
several  sketches,  and  numerous  "yells,"  evi- 
dences of  as  many  pleasant  gatherings. 

E.  P. 


My  Blue-Print  Book. 

THERE  are  some  things  that  one 
would  like  to  keep  always.  A  trophy 
kept  as  a  souvenir  of  some  event  of  long  ago 
is  always  interesting  to  look  at,  though  cov- 
erei  with  dust.  It  brings  back  scenes  that 
have  long  escaped  our  memories.  Sitting 
with  an  old  friend  we  may  look  and  talk  for 
hours  over  some  old  souvenir,  which  may 
bring  tears  or  laughter,  regret  or  happiness. 
Of  course  the  best  souvenirs  of  our  friends 
are  their  photographs,  but  where  we  cannot 
have  these  a  book  full  of  kodak  pictures  of 
them  is  next  in  interest  and  value.  A  photo- 
graph may  show  more  plainly  what  the  per- 
son looks  like,  but  the  kodak  picture  shows 
that  one  in  her  usual  posture,  or  shows  some 
scene  in  which  we  have  had  a  pleasant  time. 

Let  us  imagine  ourselves  looking  at  a  blue 
print  book  showing  the  scenes  of  a  summer's 
outing.  Now,  here  is  a  picture  of  our  cot- 
tage, although  it  isn't  very  good.  What 
dreams  we  have  had  on  that  porch  listening 
to  the  splash  and  slap  of  the  little  waves  near 
us,  and  the  steady  lulling  roar  of  the  surf 
farther  away!  And  there  is  the  dear  old 
window  looking  seaward,  where  the  sun 
came  in  every  morning  telling  us  it  was  time 
we  were  taking  our  morning  plunge.  And, 
by  the  way,  here  is  the  view  from  our  din- 
ing room  window,  the  little  town  across  the 
bay  of  calm,  shining  water,  where  we  went 
every  day  to  get  our  supplies.  And  the 
supplies  were  not  small  either,  as  one  must 
have  plenty  of  good  bread  and  meat  after 


tramping  for  hours  through  the  pine  woods 
or  rowing  for  an  afternoon  on  the  bay.  This 
is  our  sail-boat.  Remember  the  day  we  were 
becalmed  only  two  miles  from  home,  ap- 
parently as  still  as  this  picture  itself?  And 
here  we  are  bathing !  How  cold  the  water 
was  when  we  first  went  in,  but  when  we  had 
become  accustomed  to  it,  how  invigorating, 
and  what  fun  we  had!  I  remember  well 
the  day  that  Rose  fell  in  when  she  was  sit- 
ting on  that  old  rock.  How  comfortably 
she  looked  at  first,  and  how  uncomfortable 
later  on ! 

"The  Topinabee" — yes,  that  was  the  boat 
on  that  little  lake  we  went  to  one  day.  It 
was  so  cold,  you  remember,  and  we  sat 
around  at  the  back  of  the  cabin,  too  proud  to 
own  that  we  were  cold  enough  to  want  to 
go  inside;  and  while  we  were  trying  to  laugh 
off  our  chilliness,  a  sudden  gust  of  wind  blew 
your  hat  off  into  the  water.  We  thought 
it  was  gone  forever,  but  as  we  came  back  we 
looked  for  it,  and  there  it  was  floating  around 
like  an  ark,  "right  side  up  with  care."  One 
of  the  deck  hands  finally  got  it,  but  you  had 
to  go  on  home  with  no  hat  on.  Everyone 
stared  at  you  so.  That !  why  that  was  taken 
on  the  day  of  our  long  walk  through  the 
woods.  There  were  three  of  us,  and  so 
tired,  and  Frances  said  that  bench  was  put 
there  for  our  own  especial  benefit. 

Oh !  weren't  those  cute  little  cars !  You 
know  they  called  the  railroad,  "Shay's  Rail- 
road." It  went  up  the  hills  and  through  the 
woods  to  a  lumber  camp  about  two  miles 
from  the  shore.  The  track  was  only  about 
two  feet  wide,  and  the  rails  were  of  wood. 
The  engine  was  not  quite  as  high  as  our 
heads,  but  it  was  strong  enough  to  pull  five 
or  six  cars.  The  cars  were  not  very  large, 
it  is  true,  only  accommodating  about  a  dozen 
people.  They  were  open  at  the  sides,  and 
to  enter  the  cars  one  had  to  step  from  the 
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ground  to  the  floor  of  the  car,  which  was 
quite  a  step.  The  seats  were  not  much  like 
those  of  a  Pullman,  being  old,  discarded 
school  seats.  Suddenly  we  stopped  in  the 
midst  of  a  wheat  field,  and  the  conductor 
came  along  and  collected  our  fares.  We 
could  sit  in  our  seats  and  pick  the  flowers 
along-  the  side  of  the  track.  It  all  seemed 
very  queer  to  me.  When  we  got  off  of 
"Shay's"  we  rowed  home,  and  here  is  a 
picture  of  Rose  in  the  boat  "pushing  off." 

That  dear  old  light-house.  It  always 
seemed  strange  to  me  that  it  should  be  so 
low,  but  yet  one  could  always  see  that  one 
lone  light  away  out  on  the  end  of  the  Point. 
Even  if  it  is  low,  it  does  its  duty  of  guiding 
the  ships  past  the  Point  into  the  harbor. 
And  here  is  one  of  the  big  boats.  How  tall 
it  looked  to  us  as  we  watched  it  come  in 
slowly,  seemingly  inch  by  inch  until  the  long 
pier  trembled  from  end  to  end.  Then  we 
would  eagerly  watch  the  crowd  pouring  off 
over  the  gang  plank,  wishing  and  hoping  we 
might  see  some  one  we  knew.  Away  up 
above  us  we  could  see  the  line  of  faces  peer- 
ing down  at  us,  but  not  a  single  face  we 
knew.  I  remember  well  the  day  Frances 
left  on  one  of  the  boats.  How  sad  we  felt, 
but  you  all  came  up  to  our  cottage  where 
we  popped  corn  in  the  fireplace  and  told 
stories,  and  played  until  we  forgot  that  the 
end  of  the  summer  was  near,  and  that  already 
one  of  our  number  had  gone  home. 

Here  you  are  on  the  boat  going  up  to  the 
Island.  What  a  day  that  was,  and  what 
sights  we  saw !  Here  is  the  bridge  of  rock, 
and  here  is  the  "Devil's  Kitchen."  You 
naughty  girl  to  be  ladling  out  the  devil's  soup 
for  him !  But  wasn't  that  water  cool  and 
good.  And  what  a  climb  we  had  back  to 
our  carriages.  I  should  have  liked  to  have 
been  wheeled  around  in  a  chair  for  a  week 
afterwards,  but  we  had  to  work  to  get  ready 


to  go  home,  as  the  days  were  getting  cool  and 
school  time  was  coming.  So  my  last  picture 
of  the  summer's  vacation  is  the  one  of  the 
train  we  went  home  on.  Come  again  and 
I  will  show  the  pictures  taken  the  first  year 
I  was  at  Lasell.  I  think  they  are  so  inter- 
esting. M.  R.  C. 

A  Glance  at  Deaconess  Work. 

JAMES  Whitcomb  Riley  has  given  us 
a  winsome  picture  of  a  woman  in  his 
little  poem  entitled,  "My  Bride  That  is  to 
Be."  He  says,  "eyes  dark  as  night,"  or 
hair,  "like  a  wild  cascade,"  or  "lips  of  love 
and  melody"  do  not  have  a  place  in  the 
picture  of  his  "Bride  That  is  to  Be;"  but 
Through  all  the  past  it  has  been,  and 
through  all  the  future  it  will  be,  that  wo- 
man's richest  crown  is  wrought  of  "Kindly 
deed  and  prayerful  thought." 

"Let  her  come  from  out  the  lands 

Of  Womanhood  —  not  fairy  isles, — 
And  let  her  come  with  Woman's  hands 

And  Woman's  eyes  of  tears  and  smiles, — 
With  Woman's  hopefulness  and  grace 
Of  patience  lighting  up  up  her  face: 
And  let  her  diadem  be  wrought 
Of  kindly  deed  and  prayerful  thought, 
That  over  all  distress 
May  beam  the  light  of  cheerfulness — 
And  let  her  feet  be  brave  to  fare 
The  labyrinth  of  doubt  and  care, 
That,  following,  my  own  may  find 
The  path  to  Heaven  God  designed, — 
O  let  her  come  like  this  to  me — 
My  bride  —  my  bride  that  is  to  be." 

Some  of  the  most  interesting  pictures  we 
have  of  Jesus'  life  are  those  in  which  we  see 
the  women,  and  there  were  not  a  few  of 
them  in  the  early  church,  rendering  gentle 
services  of  lovely  deeds;  for  men  were  quite 
as  helpless  then  as  they  are  now,  I  presume, 
and  women,  therefore,  quite  as  indispensa- 
ble. One  of  the  first  problems  to  be  solved 
among  the  early  Christians  was  that  of  car- 
ing for  the  poor;  and  women  gave  to  this, 
as  to  many  later  questions,  a  ready  and  sat- 
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isfactory  answer.  In  the  offering  and  ac- 
ceptance of  these  unselfish  women  as  "ser- 
vants of  the  church,"  we  have  the  founda- 
tion of  the  deaconess  order.  It  is  really 
quite  amusing  to  read  some  of  the  rules  ap- 
plied to  those  wishing  to  enter  the  order. 
The  applicant  must  be  "the  widow  of  one 
husband,"  and  at  least  "three  score"  years 
old.  I  have  never  read  anything  in  history 
more  sublime  than  the  lives  of  some  of  these 
"sisters  of  the  people."  The  order  grew 
rapidly,  attracting  to  itself  the  noblest  of 
women,  both  in  character  and  in  station,  un- 
til in  the  early  part  of  the  fourth  century,  in 
the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Constantine,  one 
historian  writing  of  "the  sect  called  Chris- 
tians," said  that  there  were  two  women 
"called  deaconesses,"  who  would  persist  in 
going  into  the  prisons,  carrying  food  and 
comfort,  and  such  confirmation  of  faith  as 
made  the  prisoners,  many  of  whom  were 
Christians  suffering  for  their  hope,  able  to 
endure  any  hardship.  He  graciously  sug- 
gests that  the  only  way  to  stop  the  labors  of 
these  troublesome  sisters  is  to  behead  them ! 
Such  was  the  cost  of  initiation  into  that  or- 
der in  those  days,  and  such  the  quality  of 
their  devotion. 

During  the  middle  ages,  when  the  life  of 
the  church  ebbed  low,  the  deaconess  became 
almost  unknown,  until  there  seemed  little 
hope  of  a  revival  of  this  movement  which 
had  proved  itself  of  so  great  value.  In 
the  first  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  how- 
ever, much  attention  was  attracted  to  the 
care  of  the  poor  and  sick.  Now  it  was  that 
Elizabeth  Fry  performed  her  remarkable 
work  in  the  English  prisons,  while  Florence 
Nightingale  won  the  world's  richest  laurels 
in  return  for  her  hospital  reforms  and  unsel- 
fish ministry  among  the  soldiers  of  the  Cri- 
mean war.  The  example  of  these  women 
was  really  the  primal  cause  for  the  organi- 


zation of  the  order  of  deaconesses  in  the 
modern  church,  by  Theodore  Fliedner  of 
Kaiserswerth,  Germany,  in  1836.  Today, 
I  am  told,  no  finer  hospitals  and  sanitariums 
are  to  be  found  in  all  Germany  than  those 
instituted  by  the  Lutheran  deaconesses.  To 
women,  the  door  of  service  was  flung  wide 
open  by  the  Established  Church  of  England, 
bringing  in  a  rich  opportunity  to  solve  a 
problem  which  woman  alone  could  solve. 
Those  in  high  station  and  of  great  culture 
readily  gave  not  only  their  wealth,  but 
themselves;  founding  orphans'  homes,  play 
gardens,  day  nurseries,  hospitals,  homes  for 
the  aged  or  infirm,  and  many  like  places  of 
refuge.  Some  members  of  the  order  pos- 
sessing unusual  graces  gave  their  especial 
care  to  the  waifs  of  the  streets,  forming  them 
into  clubs,  schools  and  societies.  America, 
with  her  rapidly  increasing  foreign  popula- 
tion bringing  many  evils  and  daily  increas- 
ing the  gravity  of  the  social  problems,  could 
not  fail  to  observe  this  progress  in  the  old 
world,  and  in  1886  an  American  order  of 
deaconesses  was  founded  in  connection  with 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church.  Great 
favor  was  bestowed  upon  this  enterprise  by 
those  without,  as  well  as  by  those  within 
the  circles  of  contemporary  religious  thought 
and  influence.  This  order  is  the  youngest, 
and  most  troublesome  child  in  the  family  of 
her  mother  church,  having  given  much  anxi- 
ety because  of  her  rapid  growth.  Such  a 
sturdy  daughter!  It  was  hard  at  first  to 
feed  and  cloth  her;  and  then  no  sooner  had 
she  received  many  beautiful  homes  and  much 
care,  than  the  poor  mother  was  driven  to 
fresh  distraction  because  of  the  fact  that 
this  child  would  run  away  from  home. 
Since  her  birth  she  has  made  a  home  for 
herself  in  almost  every  country  in  this  wide 
world;  and  not  only  that,  but  with  all  this 
success  she  has  constantly  grown  stronger 
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and  better.  Some  one  has  said  that  "Men 
are  often  princes  before  prosperity,  and 
paupers  after,"  but  that  cannot  truthfully  be 
said  in  this  case. 

The  work  in  :the  homeland  has  increased 
with  great  rapidity,  and  in  most  American 
cities  today  one  may  see  here  and  there  on 
the  streets  a  woman  dressed  in  a  plain  black 
dress  and  wearing  a  neat  little  bonnet  of  the 
same  color  tied  under  her  chin  by  a  spotless 
white  bow.  Do  you  ask  who  she  is?  I 
reply  that  she  is  a  daughter  of  this  order  of 
which  we  have  been  talking.  Taking  no 
vows,  she  gives  her  entire  time  to  the  care 
of  the  poor,  asking  no  compensation  in  re- 
turn for  her  trained  services.  I  recall  one 
of  Mrs.  Browning's  sayings  in  which  she 
wisely  tells  us  we  are  served  ourselves 
through  every  service  we  render  others. 
Could  she  have  had  the  deaconess  in  mind? 

From  the  original,  rather  narrow  concep- 
tions of  feeding  and  clothing  the  poor  and 
uncared  for,  have  gradually  come  a  great 
variety  of  labors.  The  aim  in  all  this  work 
has  been  ever  the  same — to  teach  men  the 
meaning  and  beauty  of  life.  Orphanages, 
old  peoples'  homes,  young  women's  semi- 
naries, industrial  schools  for  poor,  untutored 
children,  training  schools  for  their  own 
workers,  hospitals  and  sanitariums  now  at- 
test the  life  and  activity  of  the  order.  How- 
ever, it  is  not  its  remarkable  progress  that 
chiefly  marks  its  power;  but,  rather,  the 
spirit  of  the  work  and  what  that  spirit  stands 
for  in  this  age  when  real  devotion  and  sacri- 
fices for  the  "unseen,"  or  as  Prof.  Strong  has 
so  beautifully  expressed  it,  "the  other- 
worldly," are  apt  to  be  lost  sight  of. 

This  whole  movement,  from  its  concep- 
tion until  now,  stands  in  my  mind  as  a 
worthy  monument  to  that  One  who  said, 
"By  this  shall  all  men  know  that  ye  are  my 
disciples;  if  ye  have  love  one  to  another." 


PERSONALS. 

Leonora  Lapowski  is  putting  the  practical 
side  of  her  training  at  Lasell  into  use,  keep- 
ing house  while  her  mother  is  away. 

Cora  Stone  of  Waltham  tells  us  that  the 
engagement  of  Maud  Stark  to  Mr.  Frank 
Johnson,  both  of  Waltham,  has  been  an- 
nounced, and  that  Harriet  Childs  and 
Frances  Buzzell  are  attending  Dr.  Sargent's 
school  at  Cambridge. 

Grace  Ordway  has  been  living  for  a  year 
in  Monterey,'  California,  a  quiet  Spanish 
town,  boasting  of  nothing  but  its  historical 
adobe  and  climate.  She  likes  it,  but  thinks 
that  the  East  is  better. 

Mary  Parker  McLaren  subscribes  for  the 
Leaves,  which  she  enjoys  very  much.  She 
is  now  living  in  Westwood,  Mass. 

Edith  Bailey,  ('oo),  made  Edith  Harris 
a  short  visit  in  November. 

We  have  just  received  a  copy  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  Herald  which  gives  an  account  of 
the  brilliant  wedding  in  Norwood,  N.  Y.,  on 
October  28,  of  Alice  M.  Ashley,  ('oo)  and 
Stephen  Stanley  Patten  of  Augusta.  Me., 
one  of  the  most  elaborate  events  which  ever 
took  place  in  that  vicinity.  For  a  week 
previous  to  the  wedding  Alice  entertained  a 
house-party  of  seventeen.  On  the  Sunday 
before  she  played  the  organ  in  the  church  for 
the  last  time,  and  Agnes  Flaherty,  ('00), 
who  was  one  of  the  party,  sang  to  her  ac- 
companiment. Edith  Bailey  ('00)  and 
Alice  Jenckes  ('99)  were  also  present. 
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The  news  of  the  death  of  Mr.  C.  B.  Ailing, 
father  of  our  Susie,  on  November  6,  fell  with 
a  blow  upon  his  numerous  friends,  and  the 
people  of  Derby,  Conn.,  where  he  has  been 
a  prominent  and  successful  business  man  for 
many  years.  Mr.  Ailing  was  a  man  to  be 
relied  upon  in  every  way,  and  will  be  missed 
by  all  who  knew  him. 

We  had  a  delightful  piece  of  an  afternoon 
with  Lorena  Fellows  Hight,  ('99)  of  Ban- 
gor, who  called  on  the  23rd  of  November. 
She  is  just  the  same  as  ever.  Tells  us  that 
she  is  the  mother  of  a  little  baby  boy,  now 
nine  months  old,  and  regrets  that  it  cannot 
be  a  Lasell  candidate. 

Pauline  Collins  sends  her  subscription  for 
the  Leaves.  She  is  visiting  her  sister,  re- 
cently married,  who  lives  in  the  town  of 
Oroville  in  Northern  California.  She 
writes :  "Oranges  and  olives  grow  here  in 
great  profusion,  one  would  almost  think  it 
to  be  Southern  California.  In  fact  the 
oranges  ripen  earlier  here  than  in  the  South. 
They  are  already  picking  and  shipping  them 
east."  She  looks  backward  to  her  year  at 
Lasell  with  much  pleasure,  and  only  wishes 
it  might  have  been  longer.  Her  home  is 
still  in  Oakland,  230  Vernon  street. 

Edna  Cooke,  66  Munroe  Place,  Winsted, 
subscribes  for  the  Leaves.  She  met  Laura 
Birdsey  in  Hartford  a  few  weeks  ago  and 
had  a  few  minutes  chat. 

We  have  a  few  words  from  Edith  Haw- 
ley  Dunn,  who  is  living  at  96  North  Pearl 
Street,  Albany,  N.  Y.,  with  money  for  the 
school  in  Spain. 

A  goodly  number  of  the  old  girls  have  fa- 
vored us  with  visits  since  the  opening  of 
school.  Among  them  are,  May  Hayward 
Moulton,  Alice  Taylor  Potter,  with  her  little 
son,  Frederick,  Alice  Jenckes  ('99),  Ruth 
Merriam  ('98),  Helen  Dyer,  May  Rice,  Mil- 
dred Nickerson,  Marie  Biddle  ('03),  Agnes 


Drake  ('03),  Carrie  George  ('03),  Rosa 
Best,  Lila  Woodbury,  Ethel  Folger,  Eleanor 
Bohm,  Beatrice  Pape,  Mabel  Carter,  Char- 
lotte Strongman  Chappie,  Helen  Merriam, 
Ethel  Crosby,  Maritta  Sisson  ('99),  Mary 
Upham,  ('02). 

Through  Josephine  Chandler,  ('96),  we 
hear  the  sad  news  of  the  death  of  I.  Willis 
Price,  husband  of  our  Kate  Pennell  Price 
('96),  on  November  21,  at  Marion,  Ind.,  al- 
most on  the  eve  of  the  fourth  anniversary  of 
their  wedding.  She  is  left  with  a  little  son, 
Pennell  Cox  Price,  eighteen  months  old. 

We  quote  some  of  her  "old  girl"  news. 
"This  is  Ivah  Davis'  ('97)  wedding  day, 
and  Carol  Case  ('99)  and  Anne  Warner 
('97)  are  to  be  bridesmaids.  Ivah's  father 
was-  in  the  East  not  long  ago  and  took  dinner 
with  us  on  Sunday.  Ivah  visited  me  a  year 
ago.  Beulah  Shannon  leaves  Boston  next 
week  to  spend  the  winter  with  her  sister  in 
Los  Angeles,  Cal.  Grace  Bliss  Stewart  has 
been  in  Europe  since  May.  Anna  McKeown 
Chase  I  see  very  often,  also  Grace  Washburn 
('97)  and  Nellie  Briggs.  Nellie  spent  a 
month  with  me  at  our  summer  home  this 
season.  Bess  Eaton  lives  three  houses 
above  me  in  Maiden.  Maisy  Wiggin  has 
moved  to  Brookline.  Yesterday  I  lunched 
with  Mame  Cruikshank  Townsend  ('96)  and 
"the  doctor"  at  their  apartment  on  Harvard 
street,  Brookline. 

Josephine  is  alone  with  her  father,  now 
that  her  brother  is  married.  She  was  se- 
riously ill  for  several  months  in  the  spring 
and  early  summer,  but  is  stronger  now  than 
she  has  been  for  some  years. 

Miss  Lillian  Crosby,  who  used  to  be  here 
in  the  office,  is  now  matron  at  Mr.  Cassedy's 
School  in  Forest  Glen,  Md.,  National  Park 
Seminary.         She  still  keeps  in  touch  with 

Lasell  through  the  Leaves,  to  which  she  sub- 
scribes. 
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Mr.  Bragdon  saw  Nellie  Richards  C93), 
and  Bessie  Roper,  at  the  Cecilia  Concert  on 
December  2,  and  Mabel  Sawyer  Rogers, 
('95),  at  Edith  Brodbeck's  wedding.  He 
met  Anna  Seeley  Springer  and  her  "baby," 
eight  years  old,  in  Newton  lately.  All 
looked  prosperous. 

Rosa  Best  and  Lou  Best  Cumnock's 
daughter,  Ruth,  took  dinner  with  Frances 

Bragdon,  one  day  in  November. 

Belle  Bragdon  ('95)  has  been  East  for  a 
while  this  November,  coming  for  a  wedding 
in  Philadelphia,  spending  a  week  or  so  with 
her  father,  Principal  Bragdon,  at  Thanks- 
giving time,  and  leaving  again  for  California 
the  day  after  Thanksgiving.  On  her  re- 
turn she  spent  several  days  with  Gertrude 
Clark  ('97)  at  her  home  in  Northampton. 

Frederick  F.  Judd,  husband  of  our  Eva 
Bragdon  Judd  and  father  of  Mabel  with  us 
this  year,  announces  that  Mr.  William  H. 
Schmidt  has  been  admitted  to  partnership 
in  the  firm  of  Frederick  F.  Judd  &  Co.,  which 
will  hereafter  be  known  as  Judd.  Schmidt  & 
Co. 

We  were  glad  again  to  have  a  friendly 
call  from  Agnes  Drake,  '03.  The  members 
of  the  class  of  1903  have  proved  loyal  neigh- 
bors. We  have  not  forgotten  that  Misses 
Drake,  Thorne  and  Whitney  ('03)  and  Miss 
Ford,  were  among  the  old  girls  who  gave  a 
cordial  welcome  to  the  newcomers  during  our 
opening  days. 

Anna  Rouse,  ('02)  entertained  the  follow- 
ing Lasell  girls  at  her  delightful  summer 
home  in  the  Thousand  Islands :  Ethel  Fol- 
ger,  Mary  Buffington,  Eleanor  Bohm,  Alice 
Mott,  Marian  Southwick  and  Mabel  Jones. 

Mabel  Jones  had  a  most  pleasant  visit  with 
Courtney  Harlan  in  Bloomington  this  fall. 

Louise  Luquiens  is  teaching  a  class  of 
French  in  a  private  school  in  New  Haven 
and  seems  to  be  much  stronger  than  last 
year. 

Met  Nellie  Briggs  going  to  meet  Sadie 
Dunham  Mosher  for  a  "lark"  of  some  kind. 


and  she  looked  quite  capable  of  it.      Think 
of  Nellie  Briggs  on  a  lark. 

Edith  Ebersole  ('03)  sends  a  circular  of 
the  opening  of  the  Avondale  M.  E.  Church 
with  sermons  of  President  Bashford  of  Dela- 
ware in  a  former  happy  time  pastor  here, 
and  by  Dr.  Jesse  Bowman  Young,  father  of 
our  Annie  Young,  ('97)  and  by  Dr.  Clark, 
uncle  of  our  Miss  Mullikin. 

Annie  May  Pinkham  ('02)  has  been 
spending  several  weeks  in  Cincinnati,  part  of 
the  time  with  Edith  and  part  with  Florence. 

Julia  Hammond  McBride  sends  her  sub- 
scription to  the  Leaves.  She  lives  quite 
near  Lestra  Hibberd  Saxton,  and  sees  her 
and  her  small  son  quite  often.  She  also  sees 
Alice  Ball  Groesbeck  often,  who  with  her 
husband  seems  supremely  happy  in  Chicago 
in  their  nice  little  apartment  on  the  North 
Side.  Julia  and  her  husband  are  both  well 
and  enjoy  keeping  house  in  their  small  house. 
They  were  regular  farmers  this  summer — 
had  a  vegetable  garden,  chickens  (had  fresh 
eggs  every  day!)  and  some  fancy  pigeons. 

Edith  Nast  Brodbeck  to  Charles  Henry 
Jewett  Kimball,  Thursday  afternoon,  De- 
cember third,  at  Tremont  Street  M.  E. 
Church,  Boston.  At  home,  March  28  and 
April  4th,  481  Washington  street,  Dedham, 
Mass. 

By  courtesy  of  Hattie  Freebey,  class  of 
1895,  we  have  received  a  copy  of  the 
"Michigan  Law  Review"  published  by  the 
faculty  of  the  University  of  Michigan,  of 
which  she  is  one  of  the  assistant  editors. 

Miss  Sarah  Dyer  went  to  the  home  of 
Lillian  Alexander  in  Lancaster,  Pa.,  to  be 
with  her  a  month.  A  number  of  euchres 
and  dances  will  be  given  in  honor  of  the 
visit  there. 

Miss  Alice  Hubbard  has  been  elected 
President  of  a  literary  club  in  Wheeling,  W. 
Va.,  one  of  the  youngest  presidents  ever  been 
elected. 

Ladora  Rogers  is  now  visiting  in  Cedar- 
ville,  Ohio. 
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Marriages. 


Fanny  Russell  White  to  Henry  Piatt 
Brightwell,  Thursday  evening,  December 
third,  Trinity  Church,  Morgantown,  West 
Virginia. 

Helen  Harris  and  Arthur  Lee  Aldrich, 
Tuesday  evening,  December  eighth,  636 
Cleveland  avenue,  Chicago,  111. 

Ivah  Marie  Davis  ('97)  to  Thomas  Ban- 
croft Frost,  Thursday  evening,  November 
twenty-sixth,  1034  Topeka  Avenue,  Topeka. 
Kansas.  At  home  second  and  fourth  Thurs- 
days, after  January  first,  at  Hotel  Waldorf, 
City  of  Mexico. 

Ella  Brooks  Cotton  ('00)  to  Frederick 
Augustus  Nash,  2nd,  on  Saturday,  December 
19th,  at  St.  John's  Church,  Omaha,  Nebras- 
ka. At  home  after  February  1  at  "The 
Normandie,"  Omaha. 


President,  Barbara  Vail. 

Vice  President,  Janet  Bryce. 

Secretary,  Martha  Haskell. 

Treasurer,  Frances  Bragdon. 

Executive  Committee,  Lois  Thomas,  Mary 

Potter,  Charlotte  Thearle. 
Music   Committee,   Miriam   Nelson,   Laura 

Dale. 
Critic,  Mabel  Judd. 
Ushers,  Julia  Martin,  Helen  Darling. 


DELTA. 

President,  Edna  Rogers. 

Vice  President,  Alice  Stahl. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Elizabeth  Cobb. 

Executive    Committee,    Louise    Grunewald, 

Jennie  A.  Hamilton,  Helen  Royse. 
Critic,  Edith  Harber. 

Sentinels,   Roberta  Clark,  Edna   Matthews, 
Minnie  Sawyer. 


President,  Corinne  Richter. 
Vice  President,  Adele  Woodworth. 
Secretary,  Theodora  Close. 
Critic,  Grace  Fuller. 
Business  Manager,  Gladys  Patterson. 
Guards,   Elizabeth   Bacon,   Emma  Schlapp. 
Executive    Committee,    Katherine   Jenckes, 
Edith  Anthony,  Lucille  Lothrop. 


Ladies'  Dep&rtrrjepts 


AT     THE     SHUA\AN    CORNER 


Ladies  are  cordially  invited  to  inspect  our  beautiful 
White  Room,  wherein  are  shown  all  the  newest  ideas 
in  Waists,  Negligees,  Underwear  and  Hosiery. 

The  White  Room  is  in  close  proximity  to  our  famous 
Oak  Room,  in  which  are  displayed  a  splendid  variety 
of  Ladies'  Suits  and  Coats. 

We  also  exhibit  new  and  dainty  neckwear  for  all 
occasions,  the  fall  shades  in  gloves,  and  our  "Primus" 
shoes,  made  on  orthopedic  lasts,  require  no  breaking  in. 


A.  SHUA\AN  &  COMPANY 


W&sbioqtoo  &o«i  5urr)rr)cr  Sts.,    B05TON 


Edward  E.  Babb  &  Co. 

25  Arch  Street.  Boston,  Mass. 

Dealers  in 

SCHOOL  BOORS  and  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES 
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interest  to   the  school. 

Editorials. 


THE  Leaves  extends  to  our  absent  presi- 
dent, our  alumnae,  friends,  and  all  our 
patrons,  its  New  Year's  greeting.  The 
coming  of  the  New  Year  causes  us  to  take 
a  backward  look  at  the  work  of  the  past  term. 
The  retrospect  is  gratifying,  for  it  shows 
that  both  in  scholarship  and  in  its  standard 
of  character  the  school  is  maintaining  its 
usual  excellence.  Those  who  attended  the 
vesper  services  of  December  13  and  Decem- 
ber 15  appreciated  the  progress  made  in  mu- 


sic by  the  students.  The  physical  develop- 
ment resulting  from  the  courses  in  physical 
culture,  drill  and  gymnasium  work,  is  like- 
wise praiseworthy.  Our  social  life,  moder- 
ate, healthful  and  wholesome,  has  been,  as 
always,  thoroughly  enjoyed.  It  has  long 
been  the  endeavor  of  the  Leaves  to  be  the 
true  representative  of  these  departments.  The 
new  board  of  editors  assumes  its  duties  with 
the  same  ideal  in  view.  In  our  endeavor  to 
reach  it,  we  beg  the  hearty  good-will  and 
sympathetic  co-operation  of  all  our  friends. 
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THE  aim  of  our  life  here  is  gtneral  edu- 
cation and  culture.  That  aim  means 
work,  but  work  which  should  be  pleasure,  not 
drudgery.  Yet  there  is  a  tendency  among 
some  of  us  to  depreciate  the  value  of  our 
training  by  making  our  work  twice  as  hard  as 
it  really  need  be.  To  each  of  us  the  day 
brings  twenty-four  hours,  each  bringing  its 
special  duty  which  we  too  often  neglect,  to 
worry  about  those  yet  to  come.  For  instance, 
when  we  are  given  a  paper  to  write,  or  a  hard 
lesson  to  prepare,  we  allow  these  to  become 
petty  worries,  and  to  obscure  our  supreme 
object.  Such  worrying  not  infrequently 
comes  to  be  a  confirmed  habit  among  stu- 
dents. The  paper  without  the  groan,  and 
the  hard  lesson  without  a  sigh,  are  unusual 
things.  Stop  for  a  moment  and  ask  your- 
self, Why  am  I  here?  Is  it  not  partly  for 
these  very  things  which  through  habit  you 
so  often  sigh  over  and  make  drudgery? 

Again,  we  make  our  work  drudgery 
through  lack  of  concentration.  Too  often 
we  waste  a  half-hour  on  work  that  could 
easily  be  done  in  fifteen  minutes,  if  we 
would  only  give  it  our  whole  attention. 
How  easily  thoughts  of  a  home  letter,  of  a 
vacation  experience,  of  a  coming  lecture,  of 
another  lesson,  put  this  particular  task  in  the 
background.  We  often  hear  quoted   in 

chapel,  "Do  your  best  and  leave  the  rest." 
Now  the  doing  of  our  best  should  be  a  pleas- 
ure to  us,  and  will  be  so,  if  we  dedicate  our 
energies  to  the  great  purpose  of  making  our- 
selves intelligent,  capable  women. 


and  to  be  merry.  One  would  naturally  sup- 
pose that  this  suggestion  would  be  carried 
out  to  its  fullest  extent.  There  are,  howev- 
er, a  few  of  us  who,  either  from  lack  of 
ideas,  or  from  natural  reticence,  do  not  con- 
tribute our  full  share  to  the  conversation. 
Now  we  know  that  it  is  indispensable  to  all 
to  be  able  to  converse  with  ease  and  inter- 
est, especially  to  students,  who  should  not 
allow  themselves  to  sink  the  social  in  the 
pursuit  of  book-knowledge.  A  better  place 
than  the  Lasell  dining-room  in  which  to 
develop  our  conversational  powers  will  per- 
haps seldom  be  granted  us.  Moreover, 
some  of  us  who  do  possess  the  art  give  the 
benefit  of  it  to  only  a  few,  namely  to  those 
most  congenial  to  us.  Now  there  are  two 
reasons  whv  table  conversation  should  be 
general.  First,  courtesy  demands  it;  sec- 
ondly, we  come  in  contact  with  girls  whom 
we  do  not  otherwise  see  during  the  day,  and 
are  thus  enabled  to  become  acquainted  with 
them.  Again,  we  should  talk  on  general, 
rather  than  on  personal  topics.  Everyone 
is  glad  to  chat  about  some  current  event,  or 
some  recently  published  book.  Managed 
in  this  way,  table  conversation  would  become 
a  source  of  general  information  as  well  as 
of  pleasure,  and  a  means  of  making  all  feel 
acquainted  and  at  home. 


71  MONG  the  social  periods  of  the  day, 
jp^  some  of  the  pleasantest  are  those  spent 
in  the  dining  room.  These  hours  belong  to 
us,  and  we  do  well  to  make  them  as  free  and 
enjoyable,  both  to  ourselves  and  to  those 
about  us  as  we  can.  We  have  even  been 
requested  to  put  aside  all  thought  of  books, 


Dear  Young  Women : 

Does  that  sound  better  to  you  than  Dear 
Girls?  For  twenty-nine  years  I  have  from 
all  over  the  Globe  written  "Dear  Girls,"  but 
somehow  (to  my  sorrow)  I  feel  as  if  I 
did  not  know  you  all  well  enough  to  take  that 
liberty.  To  my  sorrow,  I  say,  for  I  want 
you  to  know  that  it  is  by  no  means  an  un- 
mixed pleasure  to  me  to  take  my  annual  va- 
cation, since  thereby  I  lose  the  being  with 
you  in  your  work,  which  has  been  the  joy  of 
my  life.      Yet  under  the  peculiar  circunv 
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stances  it  seems  best  to  do  so.  These  cir- 
cumstances you  know,  and  I  trust  will  ap- 
prove my  inevitable  action  in  coining  away. 
I  miss  you  already  more  than  you  think,  and 
I  think  of  you  all- more  than  you  guess. 

I  felt  ashamed  to  leave  before  the  rest,  but 
if  I  had  not  done  so  I  could  not  have  reached 
my  western  home  before  Christmas  Day.  As 
it  was  I  arrived  at  4.30  p.  m.  of  December 
24.  So  I  think  you  will  pardon  that  early 
leaving. 

On  the  train  to  Chicago  I  had  a  good  visit 
with  Miss  Welty,  '02,  who  is  now  Senior  at 
Wellesley  (entering  Junior)  especially  en- 
joys Economics,  and  hopes  she  may  go  to 
Cambridge,  England,  next  year.  Miss  Pot- 
ter was  a  surprise,  and  pleasant  company. 
Found  Miss  Ransom  in  Buffalo  Station  at 
2.20  a.  m.  The  storm  in  New  York  having 
delayed  our  train  four  and  a  half  hours'  late 
into  Chicago;  and  four  to  twenty-seven 
hours  late  all  the  way  across  the  continent. 
Instead  of  spending  fourteen  hours  in 
Pueblo  we  had  four.  Instead  of  eight  hours 
in  Evanston  we  had  two.  We  left  snow 
between  Chicago  and  Kansas  City,  and  saw. 
the  next  on  the  tops  of  the  Rockies. 

At  Kansas  City  saw  Mildred  Faxon  at  her 
new  address,  3443  Holmes  street,  and  her 
new  baby  and  Ruby  Ryder,  who  knows  a 
deal  of  Lasell  news,  which  I  coaxed  her  to 
write  out  for  the  Leaves.  Minnie  is  well 
and  sorry  she  could  not  come  back  this  year. 
So  are  we.  Helen  Westheimer  Cahn  has 
moved  to  New  York.  All  the  other  Kan- 
sas City  girls  on  whom  we  had  time  to  call 
were  out.  The  train  which  should  have  left 
at  2.35,  stayed  in  that  old  Kansas  City  yard 
until  7  o'clock,  so  we  might  have  had  five 
hours  more  of  calling  had  we  known  what 
it  was  going  to  do.  Too  bad.  Looked 
out  at  Topeka  and  Emporia  and  Flaggstaff, 
and  wished  we  could  see  the  Lasell  girls  who 
live  there. 


We  visited  the  great  canon  as  I   most 

earnestly  advise  all  to  do,  only  because  of  late 
trains  (of  which  the  Santa  Fe  Railroad 
seems  to  have  been  having  an  epidemic)  we 
had  too  brief  a  stay  there.  Visitors  should, 
if  possible,  take  three  days  for  this  side  trip, 
using  one  to  go  down  the  trail,  one  mile  into 
the  bowels  of  the  earth,  and  one  to  drive 
along  the  river  to  Grand  View,  Hances 
Ranch,  Moran  and  Bissell  Points.  Only  so 
can  a  fair  idea  of  this  wonder  of  wonders  be 
gotten.  The  view  at  Bright  Angel,  to  which 
the  side  track  takes  one,  is  not  equal  to  those 
from  above  named  points,  though  Miss  Ran- 
som thought  what  she  got  was  most  surpris- 
ing and  stupendous,  as  it  is. 

The  riff-raff  of  Indians  who  usually  crowd 
around  the  stations  were  less  in  evidence 
than  on  most  of  my  trips. 

The  trains  kept  "falling  down"  as  they 
say,  which  means  getting  behind  time,  so 
that  we  came  into  the  palms  and  flowers  of 
Southern  California,  twenty-seven  hours  be- 
hind our  schedule. 

Lack  of  rain  has  made  this  section  dry  and 
parched  instead  of  green  and  comely  as  it 
should  be  this  time  of  year. 

I  found  Lizzie  Bacon  of  New  London, 
Conn,  (now  Mrs.  Whittemore)  here,  and 
have  had  a  good  visit  with  her.  She  recalls 
the  girls  and  doings  of  1877,  yet  she  seems 
much  like  her  old  self. 

Harriet  Sawyer  Holden  and  her  new  hus- 
band called  today  on  their  way  East  from 
Napa.  It  seems  to  agree  with  her  to  be 
married.  Miss  Roth  looks  as  young  and 
charming  as  of  yore,  and  reports  her  school 
(Miss  Orton's  English  and  Classical  of 
Pasadena)  more  flourishing  than  ever.  By 
the  way  this  is  a  school  I  can  heartily  com- 
mend to  such  young  women  as  find  an  East- 
ern climate  trying.  Here  they  can  study 
out  of  doors  all  the  year  round,  and  not  a 
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few  come  from  the  east  to  get  their  school- 
ing under  these  favorable  conditions. 

I  will  send  a  paper  to  the  Reading  Room 
from  which  you  can  all  learn  about  the 
Tournament  of  Roses  which  Pasadena  gives 
annually  on  January  I,  and  which  is  really 
a  splendid  display.  One  school  had  a  six- 
in-hand  today,  on  the  decorating  of  which 
16,000  carnations  were  used.  They  have 
floats  and  automobiles  and  four-in-hands  and 
bicycles,  equestrians,  male  and  female,  and 
single  rigs  and  novelties,  all  profusely  deco- 
rated with  flowers. 

New  Year's  day  is  a  legal  holiday  here, 
and  is  Pasadena's  great  clay  of  the  year.  In 
the  afternoon  are  races  of  all  sorts.  Today 
the  Chariot  races  in  Roman  style  were  a 
great  feature,  but  you  may  learn  particulars 
in  the  paper,  which  I  shall  send. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  such  of  you 
as  care  to  write  how  school  is  going,  and 
how  you  are  doing. 

Affectionally, 
C.  C.  Bragdon. 
Jan.  1,  1904. 


A  Plea  for  Flowers. 


The  following  article  was  written  by  a  La- 
sell  girl  for  a  Village  Improvement  Society. 
The  plea  was  heard  and  answered: 

Please  give  us  a  chance !  We  are  modest, 
all  we  ask  for  is  the  earth;  once  "in  it,"  with 
a  little  care  on  your  part,  we  guarantee 
startling  interest  in  proportion  to  the  invest- 
ment ! 

Last  summer  I  blossomed  in  a  fair  garden 
on  Third  street.  One  day  my  master  no- 
ticed I  was  beginning  to  look  a  little  seedy, 
so  out  of  kindness  to  the  rest  of  our  family 
he  removed  me  from  the  parent  stock  and 
placed  me  in  his  button  hole !  Thus  it  hap- 
pened later  that  we  sauntered  together 
through  the  town!       I  was  born  and  had 


lived  all  my  life  in  that  favored  garden. 
Westfield  to  me  was  a  hedge  of  roses  on  one 
side,  and  a  bed  of  jolly  pansies  on  the  other. 

What  a  revelation  that  little  journey  in 
the  world  proved.  I  was  shocked  enough 
to  hang  my  head  at  finding  the  church  yards 
(some  of  them  overgrown  with  weeds)  a 
fitting  asylum  for  scraps  of  paper,  and  in  one 
case  a  tin  can  and  worn  out  shoe  had  found 
a  resting  place  on  this  neglected  but  sacred 
spot.  My  pious  mistress  used  to  say  that 
"cleanliness  was  next  to  godliness."  I  won- 
der what  she  meant?  I  thought,  if  I  were 
a  man  instead  of  a  flower,  I  would  not  rest 
until  I  had  spread  a  soft,  green  carpet  from 
the  street  right  up  to  the  church,  then  I  would 
"set  up  in  business,"  a  whole  row  of  am- 
bitious climbers  and  soon  that  to  me  (but  I'm 
only  a  foolish  bright  flower)  sombre  church 
wall  would  grow  beautiful  under  the  touch 
of  the  graceful  vines.  Don't  let  any  one 
alarm  you  with  the  old  fashioned  complaint 
that  "vines  will  make  your  churches  damp!" 
If  you  have  honest  fear  try  the  experiment 
first,  on  the  Baptist  church,  for  there  are  rea- 
sons for  believing  that  those  dear,  good  peo- 
ple are  not  easily  frightened  at  a  little  moist- 
ure. 

And  why,  I  tearfully  asked,  are  there  so 
many  homes  without  flowers?  Oh!  ex- 
plained a  score  of  these  cryptogamous  kind 
of  people,  we  have  no  room,  there  is  only  a 
tiny  space  in  front  of  each  house  and — but 
pardon  me!  Did  you  not  have  room  last 
year,  and  the  year  previous  for  weeds,  and 
will  you  not  be  kind  enough  this  summer  to 
let  that  space  "go  to  grass?"  Then  hang  a 
window-box,  if  nothing  more,  under  that 
front  window.  Fill  it  with  some  bright  and 
fragrant  blossoms !  If  you  do  this  you  will 
be  a  real  philanthropist.  First  you  will 
please  yourself.  Then  think  of  the  long, 
hot  summer  days  coming  when  vour  handful 
of  flowers  will  help  to  "throw  some  fragrance 
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and  good  cheer  into  the  tired  street!" 

The  excuse  for  our  plea  is  this :  We,  a 
temporarily  retired  company  of  seeds  and 
bulbs,  scattered  throughout  your  city,  over- 
looked by  busy  housewives,  begin  to  feel  anx- 
ious to  stalk  out.  We  are  afraid  that,  for 
us,  our  mother  earth  has  forgotten  her 
"spring  opening!"  A  fat  bean  which  has 
been  rolling  around  all  winter,  "in  the  same 
box  with  myself,"  cries  urgently,  "beg  some- 
one to  bury  me !"  This  sounds  like  rather 
a  grave  joke,  but  beans  are  funny  fellows  and 
one  never  knows  where  they  will  burst  out 
next! 

"What  folly!"  exclaims  one,  "to  put  flow- 
ers on  the  streets!  The  children  will  pick 
them  all !"  Why,  bless  your  sweet  hearts ! 
(There,  I  might  as  well  confess,  I'm  a  red 
rose  and  I  thought  you  were  another.)  Did 
you  not  know  there  is  a  kind  of  affinity  be- 
tween children  and  flowers?  They  just 
can't  help  occasionally  getting  into  each 
other's  embrace.  Then  did  you  ever  think 
if  there  were  "Roses,  roses  all  the  way,"  as 
the  poet  puts  it,  the  spirit  to  borrow  with- 
out permission  would  no  longer  possess  the 
boys? 

Trust  the  children,  plant  the  flowers,  and 
give  this  committee  a  chance  to  dance  for 


very  joy: 

Misses 

Messrs. 


Rose  Geranium. 
Virgiana  Creeper. 
Sweet  William. 
Bachelor(s)  Button. 
Jo(h)n-Quill. 


Allerton  Lodge. 


IT  stands  on  a  boulder,  on  the  shore-line, 
just  where  the  green  of  the  hemlocks 
blends  with  its  own  reflection,  its  roof  and 
step  shaggy  with  pine-needles,  its  red  shin- 
gles gleaming  bright  against  the  dark  back- 
ground of  the  mountain,  and  a  film  of  blue 


smoke  curling  lazily  from  its  weather-beaten 
chimney.  Around  it  stand  the  firs  with 
their  sprinkling  of  slender  white  birches, 
whose  light  green  leaves  and  satiny  trunks 
contrast  sharply  with  the  hemlock's  sombre 
color  and  ragged  bark.  Back  of  it  stands 
the  mountain's  huge,  familiar  form,  rising 
sharply  from  the  quiet  lake  with  its  light 
patches  of  craggy  headland,  with  the  cloud- 
shadows  darkening  its  sloping  sides  and  fir- 
ridged  hollows;  and  in  front  stretches  the 
lake  until  it  loses  itself  in  the  blue  haze  of 
the  Bemis  Range,  or  the  dark  shadows  of 
Aziscohos. 

I  shake  off  all  presence  of  this  work-a- 
day  world,  and  turn  back  to  it  as  I  saw  it 
last,  turn  back  to  all  its  well-known  aspects, 
ever  familiar,  yet  ever  changing. 

I  see  it  first  in  the  morning,  just  before 
the  sun  has  peeped  over  old  Bald's  huge  ram- 
part, while  the  lake  is  still  covered  with  its 
blanket  of  white  mist,  and  nothing  disturbs 
the  stillnes  save  the  sharp  break  of  a  trout, 
or  the  lazy  roll  of  a  salmon.  Slowly  the 
last,  lingering  shadows  melt  away,  and  long, 
slanting  rays  of  sunlight  scatter  the  mist 
as  it  rises  and  spreads,  giving  glimpses  of 
blue  water  through  its  rifts.  Higher  and 
higher  it  climbs,  now  lying  in  the  mountain 
hollows,  now  mounting  and  drifting  around 
its  rocky  summit,  until  it  is  lost  to  view 
against  the  bright  blue  of  the  sky.  Warm- 
er and  warmer  grows  the  sun,  and  a  little 
breeze  rustles  the  birch-leaves  and  ripples 
the  lake.  Warmer  grows  the  drowzy 
heat,  and  the  sound  of  the  little  rip- 
ples changes  imperceptibly  into  a  rythmic 
cadence,  lapping  against  the  gnarled  drift- 
wood at  the  water's  edge.  I  smell  the 
warm  fragrance  of  the  fir  balsam,  floating 
down  from  the  dark  branches  overhead. 
The  heat  has  dried  the  rocks,  and  the  lichens 
send  forth  the  peculiar  odor  that  belongs 
only  to  them.         It  would  be  pleasant  to 
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spend  the  day  here,  stretched  out  on  the 
moss,  with  the  warmth  of  the  sunshine 
around  me  and  the  sound  of  the  lake  beating 
lazily  in  my  ears,  but  a  thousand  voices  are 
calling  me,  recollections  overpower  me,  other 
familiar  spots  claim  recognition,  and  I  can- 
not resist  the  summons. 

By  the  well-known  path,  reddened  with 
pine-needles,  past  the  moss-grown  roots  lac- 
ed across  it,  and  through  the  ranks  of  beard- 
ed hemlocks,  I  take  my  course,  with  the  call 
of  the  lake  still  sounding  in  my  ears,  and 
the  heavy  timber  grinding  against  the  rocks 
on  the  shore.  Now  through  a  belt  of  hard- 
wood, green  and  inviting,  by  a  path  dank 
with  leaf-mold,  and  bounded  by  ferns  and 
blue-berry  bushes,  and  the  spot  for  which  I 
have  been  searching  comes  into  view.  Just 
a  mossy  hole  between  two  tree-roots,  where 
the  cold  spring-water  stands,  clear  and  deep, 
the  bottom  covered  with  yellow  gravel,  and 
the  surface  bright  with  the  reflections  of 
partridge-  and  checker-berry.  Just  a  hidden 
nook  on  a  woodsy  trail,  the  Old  Camp 
Spring,  yet  the  old  memories  waken  and  the 
old  spirit  surges  within  me  as  I  silently 
drink  the  woodland  toast.  Around  me  are 
the  welcome  friends  of  other  days,  the  win- 
ter-green with  its  glossy  leaves,  the  bristling 
clumps  of  Princess  Pine,  and  the  feathery 
wreaths  of  the  Trailing  Evergreen,  clamber- 
ing over  the  mouldering  logs.  Here  is  the 
miller's  berry  hidden  in  its  delicate  vines  on 
the  boulder's  sides,  an  ever  dear  welcomer, 
and  one  whose  presence  I  should  sadly  miss. 

Back  again,  and  around  the  wind-swept, 
rock-bound  porch,  where  the  rods  hang 
waiting,  their  gaudy  flies  dangling  tempt- 
ingly from  the  slender  leaders,  past  the  sen- 
tinel pine  that  guards  the  door,  and  I  enter 
the  old  camp  at  last.  It  is  the  same  in- 
terior as  of  old,  not  a  thing  changed.  The 
roughened  beams,  the  birch-bark  fish,  proud 


records  of  former  catches,  ogling  each  other 
from  the  walls,  the  floor  worn  smooth  by 
the  tread  of  hunters'  boots,  the  slickers  hang- 
ing in  their  accustomed  places,  and  the  rifles 
laid  on  the  pegged  window-rack.  I  might 
have  left  it  all  but  yesterday. 

There  is  the  old  camp  fire-place,  angular, 
too  high  for  its  width,  not  a  smut  mark 
missing  from  its  dilapidated  exterior.  Pile 
on  the  beech  logs  and  hemlock  boughs,  with 
a  drift-wood  stump  on  top  of  all,  its  knot- 
ted arms  reaching  into  the  room,  and  as 
they  kindle  and  sputter,  and  the  flames  leap 
up  the  blackened  chimney,  filling  the  little 
camp  with  their  light,  while  the  outside  col- 
ors fade  and  the  wind  dies  down,  the  familiar 
faces  draw  around  the  ruddy  glow. 

Outside,  the  sunset  light  fades  slowly, 
the  mountain's  purple  turns  to  gray,  and  only 
a  pale  golden  streak  lingers  behind  Azicohos. 
Over  the  Bemis  Range  rises  the  half  moon, 
brighter  and  more  silvery  as  the  shadows 
grow  black  on  the  darkening  lake;  the 
swash  of  the  waves  grows  fainter,  and  from 
the  blackness  comes  a  loon's  voice  far-heard. 

A  gust  of  wind  swings  the  door  ajar. 
The  fire  leaps  high  in  welcome,  and  an  old, 
yet  ever  new  presence  stands  within,  the 
figure  of  the  old  "Camp  Spirit."  Round 
the  form,  indistinct,  yet  standing  straight 
and  tall,  like  a  giant  pine,  clings  the  fresh- 
ness of  the  woods,  and  the  eves  hold  all  the 
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serene  majesty  of  the  mountains,  the  stern- 
ness of  the  rocky  cliffs,  the  haunting  secrets 
of  the  pines,  the  joy  of  the  sunshine  and 
mountain  breeze,  and  the  tenderness  of  the 
old  camp  lore,  far-reaching,  yearning,  com- 
pelling yet  ever  evading,  and  until  you  gaze 
deep  into  those  eyes,  you  do  not  know  Al- 
lerton  Lodge.       Martha  Haskell,  '06. 


Does  your  baseball  club  play  on  Sunday  ?" 
"No,  nor  on  any  other  day." 
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The  Song  of  the  Shoppers. 

Back  and  forth  and  on  they  go, 

The  line  of  shoppers,  row  on  row : 

Here  beauty,  wealth-secure  and  proud; — 

There,  one  unlovely,  worn  and  bowed 

Scarce  hopes  the-  cheapest  wares  to  buy ; 

The  other  deems  the  best  not  high 

As  back  and  forth  and  on  they  go, 

The  line  of  shoppers,   row  on   row. 

One  wears  a  cloak  of  past  years'  make 

And  plans  how  for  the  baby's  sake 

She  '11  brave  the  fashions  once  again : 

Another  with  a  fine  disdain 

Scorns  costly  velvet,  ribbon,  lace, 

None  fair  enough  to  deck  her  grace, 

While  back  and  forth  and  on  they  go, 

The  line  of  shoppers,  row  on  row. 

One  turns  her  slim  purse  o'er  and  o'er 

And  marvels  at  the  meagre  store, 

Her  pennies  yet  again   she  tells, 

But  no  skilled  count  the  poor  sum  swells : 

A  rustling  bill  so  easy  slips 

From  near-by,  fine-gloved  finger-tips, 

Then  back  and  forth  and  on  they  go, 

The  line  of  shoppers  row  on  row. 

Here  'mid  black  folds  a  tear  is  shed 

At  tender  memories  of  her  dead ; 

There,  satin  white,  a  bridal  gown, 

One  matches,  plans,  'twixt  smile  and  frown; 

O'er  children's  frocks  what  hopes  and  fears; 

That  half-glad  dreams  of  growing  years ! 

When  back  and  forth  and  on  they  go, 

The  line  of  shoppers,  row  on  row. 

From  all  God's  world  they  seem  to  come, 

From  still-set  fields,  from  cities'  hum, 

Around  these  magic  stuffs  they  meet; 

Body  than  raiment,  life  than  meat 

Is   more,   and  yet  we  touch  a  part 

Of  life's  sweet,  common,  human  heart 

As  back  and  forth  and  on  we  go, 

With  line  of  shoppers,  row  on  row. 

Frances  Bent  Dillingham. 


The  Joy  of  a  Venetian  Garden. 

WHEN  I  think  of  my  short  visit  to 
Venice,  I  remember  that,  next  to 
the  water,  the  little  Italian  gardens  gave  me 
the  greatest  delight.  One  in  particular, 
about  which  I  am  going  to  speak,  was  among 
the  few  gardens  in  Venice.  It  was  very 
small,  but  in  this  case  "fitness  compensated 
size."  The  garden  formed  a  sort  of  court 
yard  to  the  hotel,  and  fronted  on  the  Grand 


Canal,  where  it  curved  into  three  or  four  lit- 
tle balconies.  It  was  a  great  pleasure  in 
the  morning  to  stroll  here  along  the  gravel 
walks  among  the  fig  and  orange  trees,  and 
hear  the  distant  cries  of  the  gondoliers;  or  in 
the  afternoon  to  take  a  book,  and  selecting 
some  settee  shaded  from  the  sun  by  a  palm 
to  read  to  your  heart's  content,  or  after  din- 
ner to  sip  your  coffee  under  a  pretty  little 
arbor;  but  best  of  all,  in  the  later  hours  of 
the  night,  to  steal  away  and  sit  alone  in  one 
of  those  little  balconies,  and  watch  and 
listen. 

I  shall  never  forget  one  night  I  spent  in 
the  garden.  It  was  a  festival  night,  and  I 
had  noticed  during  the  dav  that  the  people 
were  making  great  preparations  for  the 
event.  They  decorated  their  gondolas  with 
all  imaginable  colors,  and  in  the  center  set 
tables  well  supplied  with  wines,  without 
which  the  Italians  can  enjoy  nothing.  All 
the  tourists  had  engaged  gondolas  for  the 
evening,  and  I  followed  their  example,  since 
I  was  told  that  I  must  go  out  into  the  La- 
goon to  see  all  the  decorations  and  to  hear 
the  band  play.  The  first  part  of  the  even- 
ing I  spent  in  my  gondola.  It  was  a  beauti- 
ful sight  to  watch  that  moving  mass  of  fan- 
tastically decorated  boats,  and  to  hear  the 
musical  laughter  and  happy  shouts  of  the 
people.  Every  one  who  could  get  a  gon- 
dola, or  even  an  apology  for  one,  was  out 
on  the  Lagoon,  and  it  was  with  great  won- 
der that  I  noticed  the  skill  of  the  gondoliers 
in  guiding  their  little  crafts.  I  could  not 
help  responding"  to  the  gay  mood  of  the  peo- 
ple; I  almost  felt  that  I  would  be  content  to 
float  on  that  way  forever.  I  was  conscious 
of  my  delight  in  the  scene  before  me.  I 
knew  I  was  very  happy,  but  not  until  I  had 
left  my  gondola  and  had  seated  myself  in  the 
balcony  of  the  little  garden,  did  I  fully  realize 
the  charm  of  it  all.       With  a  little  sigh  of 
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happiness  I  sat  down  to  watch.  Before  me, 
across  the  canal,  stood  the  old  Venetian  pal- 
aces silhouetted  against  the  starry  heavens, 
and  behind  me  stretched  the  garden.  Most 
of  the  gondolas  were  still  out  in  the  Lagoon, 
but  many  Avere  passing  up  and  down  the 
canal.  First  I  looked,  and  then  I  listened. 
What  sweeter  music  than  the  dip-dip  of  the 
gondolier's  paddle  accompanied  by  the  soft 
rustle  of  the  wind  through  the  palm 
branches?  Talking  usually  breaks  such  a 
charm,  but  here  the'  musical  laughter  and  the 
soft  Venetian  dialect  seem  to  blend  harmon- 
iously with  the  sounds  of  nature.  The 
breeze  wafted  me  many  a  little  ditty,  sung 
by  some  sweet  tremulous  voice  to  the  twang 
of  the  guitar.  I  forgot  any  trials  and  vexa- 
tions of  the  day;  content  and  happiness  were 
in  the  air;  there  seemed  to  be  no  room  for 
sadness  and  sorrow.  I  realized  that  there 
was  at  least  one  people  in  the  world  who  ful- 
ly appreciate  the  joy  of  living.  The  scene 
before  was  beautiful,  but  nothing  could  ex- 
cel the  melancholy  beauty  of  the  scene  be- 
hind me.  The  moon  was  just  rising,  and 
it  seemed  to  smile  approval  on  the  little  gar- 
den which  made  so  many  happy.  How  T 
enjoyed  that  evening  I  can  never  express. 
Venice  robbed  of  her  gardens  would  be  as 
sad  to  me  as  Venice  robbed  of  the  sea,  which 
claims  her  as  its  bride. 

H.  F.  Carter,  '07. 

Southern  Sights. 

AS  one  crosses  the  boundary  line  divid- 
ing North  and  South  Carolina  going 
south,  one  notices  almost  immediately  a 
marked  change  in  scenery.  No  longer  are 
the  shadowy  blue  outlines  of  the  distant 
mountains  seen;  these  have  all  been  hidden 
from  view  by  the  dense  pine  forest  that  the 
train  is  passing  through.  When  an  open 
space  is  again  reached,  the  mountains  have 


disappeared,  and  on  every  side,  almost  as 
far  as  the  eye  can  reach,  are  immense  cot- 
ton fields,  dotted  with  the  huts  of  the  negro 
pickers.  After  the  novelty  of  the  scenery 
has  worn  off,  perhaps  the  stranger  will  find 
the  alternation  of  pine  forest  and  cotton 
field  monotonous,  but  to  the  eyes  of  a  South- 
erner this  is  natural  and  pleasing.  In  the 
south-eastern  part  of  the  state  the  huts  are 
built  closer  together  and  at  greater  distances 
from  the  towns,  while  at  a  distance  of  about 
fifteen  or  twenty  miles  from  Charleston  there 
is  quite  a  community  of  phosphate  workers, 
lumbermen  and  cotton  pickers,  all  negroes. 
From  here  on  to  the  Charleston  depot,  every- 
thing looks  pretty  much  the  same  as  the 
entrance  into  Boston  or  New  York.  The 
depot  is  entirely  unlike  that  of  any  northern 
city.  It  is  a  terminus,  and  yet  it  is  dif- 
ferent in  every  respect  from  New  York  or 
Boston  stations.  It  is  a  great  deal  smaller, 
for  one  thing,  and  very  old.  It  is  built  of 
wood,  and  lays  no  claim  to  beauty,  but  is, 
nevertheless,  very  quaint  and  interesting- 
looking.  Very  few  of  the  streets  are  as- 
phalted, but  are  either  of  Belgian  blocks,  cob- 
ble-stones or  dirt,  but  are  most  of  them  a 
great  deal  prettier  than  the  streets  of  north- 
ern cities,  for  nearly  all  of  the  resident  streets 
have  a  row  of  elms,  sycamores,  or  magnolias, 
bordering  one  or  both  sides.  One  of  the 
prettiest  streets  in  the  city  is  of  dirt,  with  a 
row  of  magnolias  on  one  side.  In  yet  an- 
other way  our  streets  are  different  from 
northern  ones,  a  difference  adding  in  no  way 
to  their  beauty,  namely  that  for  every  white 
person  you  meet,  you  pass  at  least  at  least 
four  negroes. 

The  houses  are  mostly  of  wood,  and  are 
all  different  in  design.  Nearly  all  have,  sur- 
rounding them  or  on  one  side,  gardens  which 
are  generally  a  good  deal  larger  than  the 
space  covered  by  the  house.  Every  one  tries 
to  make  his  house  prettier  than  his  neigh- 
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bor's,  so  that  there  are  no  streets  lined  with 
houses,  each  one  exactly  like  the  other,  as 
in  New  York.  All  the  gardens  are  sur- 
rounded by  a  fence  of  some  kind,  generally 
of  wood  or  stone,  but  sometimes  of  iron. 
The  reason  why  fences  are  necessary  there 
is  that  the  pickaninnies  (and  quite  often  the 
grown-up  negroes)  are  very  fond  of  flow- 
ers, and  have  no  pangs  of  conscience  if  they 
pick  every  one  their  little  black  hands  can 
reach.  Most  of  the  houses  are  either  of 
three  or  four  stories,  but  never  of  more; 
for  the  Charleston  people  have  not  forgot- 
ten the  great  earthquake  of  '85. 

The  general  appearance  of  the  business 
and  commercial  part  of  the  city  is  the  same 
as  in  other  cities,  and  yet  it  is  very  different 
also.  It  is  hard  to  tell  where  the  differ- 
ence lies,  unless  it  be  that  so  few  people  are 
seen  on  the  streets  in  comparison  with  other 
cities  of  its  size,  and  that  there  is  very  little 
of  that  rush  and  bustle  seen  in  the  business 
quarters  of  northern  cities.  For  this  reason 
a  Southern  girl  is  completely  lost  and  be- 
wildered, if  left  to  herself  in  this  part  of  a 
large  northern  city. 

One  interesting  feature  of  Charleston, 
which  belongs  to  it  alone  of  all  cities,  is  the 
turkey-buzzard  seen  perched  on  the  mar- 
ket-place. These  birds,  which  do  the  work 
of  scavengers,  are  half-way  between  a  tur- 
key and  a  hawk.  They  make  their  homes 
across  the  river,  and  early  every  morning 
flocks  of  them  fly  overhead  to  the  market- 
place. There  they  are  seen  either  walking 
around  the  entrances  eating  the  waste  pieces 
of  meat,  or  sitting  on  the  roof  waiting  for 
something  to  be  thrown  out.  Every  even- 
ing about  dusk  they  fly  back  to  their  homes. 
On  the  wing  they  are  very  pretty,  for  they 
are  so  graceful  and  seem  to  float  rather  than 
fly.  The  market-place  without  the  buzzards 
is  noticeable,  for  it  is  only  about  the  width 


of  an  ordinary  street,  and  four  blocks  long. 
It  has  many  entrances  opening  on  the  two 
streets,  one  on  either  side.  Inside  it  is  like 
a  long,  narrow  covered  street,  bordered  in 
some  parts  with  stalls,  in  which  sit  old  ne- 
gro mammies  selling  their  vegetables,  and  in 
other  places  by  fish  tables  and  butcher 
shops.  The  market  is  used  quite  often  as 
a  street,  and  there  are  always  a  great  many 
people  walking  through  who  have  no  inten- 
tion or  desire  to  buy  anything. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  many  old-fashion- 
ed buildings  of  Charleston,  which  go  to  make 
it  such  an  interesting  place  to  the  traveler 

and  sightseer. 

Martha  Laurens,  '07. 

The  King  of  the  Eastern  Country. 

ONCE  upon  a  time  there  was,  in  the  far 
East,  a  country  whose  king  had  grown 
very  tyrannical  and  cruel.  The  people  were 
all  so  much  afraid  of  him  that  no  one,  not 
even  the  prime  minister,  dared  to  disobey 
him  in  the  slightest  thing.  The  poorer 
class  of  people  were  especially  oppressed  by 
his  rule,  because  he  required  them  to  pay 
such  heavy  taxes  that  they  had  nothing  left 
on  which  to  live.  As  time  went  by,  the 
monarch,  instead  of  growing  more  lenient, 
as  his  people  had  hoped,  only  became  more 
despotic  in  his  rule. 

Finally  one  evening,  when  the  king  was  a 
little  indisposed  and  was  confined  to  the 
palace,  the  prime  minister  with  the  coun- 
cillors of  the  realm  held  a  meeting  in  the 
chamber  of  state.  What  an  impressive  sight 
those  old  men  made  with  their  white  beards, 
trailing  robes  and  sober  faces!  Each  felt 
that  a  crisis  was  at  hand,  and  a  serious  one 
at  that. 

"My  friends,"  said  the  Minister,  raising 
his  hand  for  silence,  "there  is  no  one  here, 
I  think,  who  does  not  know  for  what  we  are 
come.         For  some  time  we  have  silently 
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watched  our  king  become  cruel  and  selfish,  until  at  last  their  business  was  fully  settled. 

but  now  the  day  has  come  for  us  to  act.     So  Then  they  adjourned  to  their  homes,  tired, 

we  are  gathered  here  to  decide  on  some  plan  but   full   of  hope   for  the  success  of  their 

to  be  adopted  at  once.     Has  any  one  a  sug-  scheme. 

gestion  to  make?"  On  the  morrow  they  went  in  a  body  to 

Then  in  the  rear  of  the  room  the  Wise  the  king  and  told  him  of  their  intentions. 

Man  arose.       It  could  readily  be  seen  that  For  that  day,  the  old  men  told  him,  they 

he  was  the  most  aged  person  in  the  room,  would  attend  to  affairs  at  the  palace,  while 

and  a  breathless  interest  was  shown  for  his  he  went  with  the  Wise  Man,  who  had  some 

speech,  by  all.     "I  recollect  well,"  the  old  sights  to  show  him.     At  first  the  monarch 

man  began,  clearing  his  throat,  "a  story  that  was  furiously  angry,  but  knowing  it  was  of 

I  heard  a  stranger  from  the  west  tell  my  no  use  to  say  a  word,  as  those  men  repre- 

father  when  I  was  a  mere  child.     The  trav-  sented  the  people,  he  went  quietly. 

eler  was  on  his  way  home  and  stopped  a  few  They  walked    the    streets  in  silence,    in 

days  with  us,  to  break  the  tiresome  journey,  among  the  poorer  parts.       Here  were  the 

My  father  had  asked  him  about  the  ruler  of  miserable  little   huts   of  the  peasants   who 

his  country,  who  was  famed  for  his  tyranny  could  afford  no  better,  because  all  their  mon- 

and  despotism,  and  the  man  replied  that  a  ey  went  to  build  fine  palaces  for  their  ruler. 

better  ruler  could  not  be  found.     Then  he  Here  were  men,  working  and  toiling  under 

went  on  to  say  that  after  the  people  had  the  sun's  hot  rays,  building  a  new  residence 

stood  their  monarch's  rule  as  long  as  they  for  the  king.     He  had  a  cool  hall  to  sit  in 

could,  they  simply  put  the  government  in  the  when  the  weather  was  warm,  and  servants 

hands  of  the  councillors,  and  forced  the  king  to  fan  him  and  give  him  cooling  drinks  but 

to  live  among  the  peasants.     It  was  not  long  they  must  work  just  the  same  with  never  any 

before  he  was  so  much  changed  for  the  better  relief.       Then  they  went  into   the  prison 

that  the  people  were  glad  to  welcome  him  these  silent  two,  and  looked  at  all  the  poor 

back,  and  never  afterwards  did  they  have  creatures  confined  there  on  account  of  debt. 

any  complaints  to  make.       The  story  made  Only  once  during  their  walk  did  the  king 

a  great  impression  on  me,"  continued  the  speak,  when  three  men  were  being  led  out  to 

Wise  Man,  "and  so  I  have  never  forgotten  death.       ''Stop,"    said    he,    and    that    was 

it.     Perhaps  it  may  be  of  use  to  us."     Hav-  enough.      Three  poor  souls  blessed  the  mon- 

ing  said  this,  he  seated  himself,  while  all  arch  that  night. 

the  men  looked  grave.  As  it  drew  near  evening  the  Wise  Man 

"Reverend  Wise  Man,"  said  the  Prime  hurried  his  companion  along  a  little.     At 

Minister,  "you  have  spoken  wisely,  and  I  one  turn  in  the    street   they    came    upon  a 

think  with  some  alteration  your  plan  can  be  group  of  men  talking  excitedly.     They  were 

carried  out.     Our  king  is  not  really  wicked,  laying  desperate  plans  to  overthrow  the  gov- 

I  think,  but  merely  thoughtless,  and  igno-  ernment  and  its  ruler.     When  they  had  al- 

rant  of  the  needs  of  his  subjects.     We  do  most  reached  the  palace  the  aged  scribe  drew 

not  wish  to  harm  him,  but  merely  to  teach  the  king  into  a  side  street  and  showed  him 

him  a  lesson.       What  say  you,  Men  of  the  the  shabby  house  where  the  Prime  Minister 

Council?"  lived.       Neither  spoke,  but  each  knew  the 

"We  agree,"  they  answered  in  one  voice,  other's  thoughts.     The  residence  of  the  man 

Till  late  that  night  the  council  was  held,  next  in  importance  to  the  king,  the  faithful 
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and  hard-working  servant  of  the  king,  was 
not  much  better  than  the  poor  hovels  of  the 
peasants. 

The  councillors  silently  left  the  palace 
when  the  two  arrived,  and  not  a  word  was 
said.  From  that  day,  however,  no  ruler 
was  loved  and  respected  so  much  as  the 
king  of  the  Eastern  Country,  and  his  king- 
dom and  people  prospered.  As  for  the 
Wise  Man,  he  never  took  any  credit  to  him- 
self, but  is  not  his  name  a  fitting  one? 

Marie  Andrews,  '06. 


Christmas  at  Lasell. 


The  only  unpleasant  part  of  our  vacation 
was  the  afternoon  when  we  saw  our  friends, 
one  by  one,  and  two  by  two,  gaily  depart 
from  this  home  of  arduous  labor.  As  we 
watched  them  leave,  some  of  us  felt  a  peculiar 
sensation  to  think  that  we,  too,  were  not 
going  home,  but  when  we  saw  how  select 
was  the  small  company  of  which  we  formed 
a  part,  we  decided  to  sit  up  and  take  notice 
more  cheerfully. 

The  next  morning  our  little  colony  set- 
tled in  Quality  Row,  so  as  to  be  more  socia- 
ble, and  everyone  began  to  get  exceedingly 
industrious,  making  Christmas  gifts. 
Things  that  we  intended  for  one  another,  we 
unconcernedly  fashioned  right  before  the 
eyes  of  the  recipient-to-be,  but  that  made 
them  no  less  acceptable. 

Not  long  before  Christmas  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Winslow  poetically  invited  us  to  spend  an 
evening  with  them.  We  spelled  words,  jig- 
gled jack-straws  and  played  other  games, 
then  tried  to  pin  on  the  donkey's  posterior 
appendage.  Miss  Potter  and  Dr.  Winslow 
were  the  most  successful — in  putting  it 
farthest  from  where  it  belonged.  We  now 
turned  to  that  mysterious  game  "It,"  and 
were  much  amused  when  Dr.  Winslow 
couldn't  decided  for  some  time  whether  "It" 


was  pretty,  and  equally  relieved  when  he 
finally  decided  that  "It"  was.  After  some 
of  the  party  had  performed  a  very  puzzling 
trick  several  times,  we  wended  our  way  home 
through  the  red-lighted,  weird-looking 
halls,  telling  one  another  that  it  was  almost 
worth  staying  at  school  for  Christmas  to  be 
so  delightfully  entertained. 

On  Christmas  eve  some  of  us  went  to  the 
Christmas  party  of  the  Methodist  Sunday- 
school.  Obedient  to  instructions,  we  one 
and  all  took  our  stockings  to  the  office,  so 
that  Santa  Claus  might  not  be  disappointed 
when  his  reindeer  brought  him  to  these  halls 
of  learning. 

Christmas  morning  we  sang.  "Hark,  the 
Herald  Angels  Sing,"  as  we  marched 
down  to  breakfast.  In  the  dining-room  we 
found  a  prettily-trimmed  Christmas  tree,  and 
piled  around  it  a  great  heap  of  the  most  in- 
viting-looking bundles.  Our  stockings, 
with  queer  bumps  and  bulgings,  were  hang- 
ing on  screens. 

Just  at  the  end  of  an  excited  breakfast,  the 
jingle  of  bells  was  heard,  and  the  jolly  saint 
came  running  down  stairs  to  preside  in  per- 
son at  the  distribution  of  the  gifts,  which 
were  then  passed  around.  Of  course  we  all 
found  in  our  packages  just  what  we  wanted, 
and  each  of  us  was  thoughtfully  provided 
with  a  Lasell  seal,  for  which  we  are  very 
grateful  to  Dr.  Bragdon.  We  spent  the 
rest  of  the  morning  either  in  going  to  church, 
or  in  admiring  our  own  and  one  another's 
presents.  There  were  about  thirty  of  us 
and  our  guests  at  dinner.  Dr.  Winslow 
read  a  "Merry  Christmas"  telegram  from 
Dr.  Bragdon,  and  Miss  McCart  held  the  floor 
for  a  short  time,  suggesting  that  we  answer 

it. 

After  dinner  we  all  joined  in  playing 
games  in  the  gymnasium  for  the  rest  of  the 
afternoon.  Some  of  us  went  into  Boston 
in  the  evening  to  hear  "The  Messiah,"  and 
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the  rest  spent  a  quiet  but  pleasant  evening, 
agreeing  that  we  hadn't  supposed  Christmas 
could  be  so  nice  away  from  home. 

On  the  following  Monday  Mrs.  Wagner 
treated  us  to  a  most  delightful  evening.  We 
shouted  ourselves  hoarse  at  "Pit,"  and 
played  "Up  Jenkins"  with  amazing  crafti- 
ness. After  doing  justice  to  some  delicious 
refreshments,  we  reluctantly  departed. 

As  the  sleighing  was  fine  about  this  time, 
Dr.  Watkins  took  us  all  sleigh-riding,  in  re- 
lays. 

On  the  stroke  of  twelve,  as  the  old  year 
passed  from  us  forever,  those  who  had  been 
careless  enough  to  lose  themselves  in  the  Land 
of  Nod,  were  awakened  by  the  sound  of  the 
ever-faithful  gong,  and  the  merry  voices  of 
their  vigilant  companions,  wishing  them  a 
"Happy  New  Year!" 

On  Friday  evening,  just  after  a  fresh  fall 
of  snow,  Miss  Potter  kindly  invited  us  to  a 
"sugaring-off"  in  the  kitchen.  Dr.  Win- 
slow  presided  at  the  stove,  and  certainly 
played  his  part  well.  The  results  were  very 
satisfactory  to  all  concerned,  as  was  shown 
by  our  apparently  insatiable  appetites. 

The  night  before  school  opened,  as  a  final 
gathering  of  the  "Christmas  crowd,"  and  as 
a  token  of  our  appreciation  to  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Winslow  for  their  kindness  to  us,  we  as- 
sembled and  serenaded  them  with  some 
choice  and  classical  songs. 

The  rest  of  the  time  we  filled  with  trips 
into  Boston,  sometimes  to  the  theater,  en- 
joying the  novelty  of  going  without  a  chap- 
erone,  with  informal  spreads,  supplied  from 
"boxes,"  and  with  many  other  pleasant  do- 
ings. Don't  think,  though,  that  accidents 
didn't  happen.  In  some  unaccountable 
way,  the  night  watchman  received  the  im- 
pression one  night  that  two  of  our  party 
wanted  to  be  awakened  early,  and  very  kind- 
ly did  them  this  favor.      And  on  one  or  two 


occasions  the  faculty  all  absented  themselves 
from  meals,  making  it,  of  course,  very  dis- 
agreeable and  formal  for  us. 

To  these  teachers,  however,  and  to  all 
who  have  done  so  much  to  make  our  Christ- 
mas merry,  our  New  Year  happy,  and  our 
entire  holiday  delightful,  we  wish  to  give 
in  return  our  heartiest  thanks,  and  the  as- 
surance that  they  have  been  successful  in 
their  kind  attempt. 


December  3. — This  evening  Miss  Mulli- 
ken,  our  teacher  of  art,  talked  to  us  about 
Raphael  as  a  decorator,  illustrating  the 
lecture  with  stereopticon  pictures  of  the  ar- 
tist's work  in  this  line.  Raphael,  she  said, 
is  the  most  familiar  and  best  beloved  of  all 
artists,  and  typefi.es  art  itself.  The  influence 
of  personal  contact  with  his  pictures  has 
been  felt  all  over  the  world.  We  usually 
think  of  Raphael  more  as  a  painter  of  easel 
pictures  than  as  a  decorator,  but  in  the  lat- 
ter capacity  he  especially  shows  his  great 
genius.  Pope  Julius  II.  probably  recog- 
nized this  when  he  called  the  great  painter 
to  Rome  to  decorate  the  Vatican.  Other 
artists,  in  their  endeavor  to  cover  satisfac- 
torily the  high  walls  of  the  churches  they 
were  commissioned  to  decorate,  painted  them 
with  picture  above  picture  in  a  confusing 
series.  This  Raphael  changed,  so  man- 
aging the  grouping  and  the  space-divisions 
of  his  pictures  as  to  secure  the  effect  of  a  un- 
ified whole,  a  wonderful  achievement  when 
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one  considers  the  difficulties  in  the  way.  He 
painted  what  he  saw  in  his  mind's  eye — be- 
low, the  crowd  of  mortals,  and  above,  that 
"house  not  made  with  hands;"  but  he  so 
focused  the  picture  that  the  eye  is  irresistibly 
led  upward,  and  aided  to  include  in  one 
sweep  the  scene  both  of  earth  and  of  heaven, 
and  he  so  cunningly  handled  his  details  as 
to  increase  the  impression  of  unity.  In  all 
his  decorative  paintings  the  minor  figures 
lead  the  eye  to  the  central  one,  generally  that 
of  Christ. 

Raphael  made  also  designs  for  tapestries, 
to  be  hung  in  the  Sistine  Chapel  below  the 
famous  paintings  of  Michael  Angelo  and 
others.  These  designs,  or  cartoons,  were 
on  paper,  and  were  cut  for  the  convenience 
of  the  workmen  into  strips,  which,  when 
done  with,  were  considered  to  have  no  furth- 
er value,  and  were  thus  lost  for  the  most 
part,  though  a  few  have  been  accidentally 
preserved. 

The  pictures  of  the  Madonna  that  come 
most  naturally  to  mind  are  Raphaelesque,  as 
are  those  of  angels ;  and  we  should  not  have 
our  beautiful  and  inspiring  ideals  of  the  Ma- 
donna in  art  had  it  not  been  for  this  painter. 
His  greatest  Madonna,  the  Sistine,  is  so 
great  simply  because  it  is  so  like  our  own 
mother's  face. 

December  5. — After  luncheon  today  we 
gathered  in  the  chapel,  where  we  met  Miss 
Gordon,  a  former  Auburndale  girl,  who 
talked  to  us  very  pleasantly  about  the  work 
which  her  sister,  Mrs.  Alice  Gordon  Gulick, 
has  started  in  Madrid,  that  of  giving  Span- 
ish girls  an  education.  The  funds  for  the 
school,  The  International  School  for  Wo- 
men, are  provided  by  the  contributions  of 
girls  all  over  the  world.  Spanish  girls  are 
very  timid,  and  are  thought  by  the  Spaniards 
to  be  incapable  of  learning.  It  meant, 
therefore,   a   great   deal   when,    after   some 


trouble,  Mrs.  Gulick  gained  permission  from 
the  professors  of  the  boys'  college  in  Madrid 
to  allow  the  girls  of  her  school  to  take  the 
final  examinations  with  the  boys.  This 
they  did,  and  continue  to  do  with  great  honor 
to  themselves,  and  the  few  women  who  are 
graduated  there  are  highly  esteemed  by  their 
fellow  students. 

The  object  of  Miss  Gordon's  talk  was  to 
tell  us  about  a  building  now  being  erected 
in  Madrid  in  memory  of  her  sister,  who  re- 
cently died.  This  building  contains  recita- 
tion rooms,  and  a  large  hall  where  the  girls 
can  gather  socially  with  their  friends.  One 
of  these  rooms  is  being  furnished  by  the  girls 
of  Lasell  seminary.  Last  year  five  hun- 
dred dollars  was  pledged  for  this  purpose, 
and  one-half  the  sum  raised  before  the  end 
of  the  year.  The  rest  of  the  amount  was 
promised  for  this  year.  Besides  our  room 
in  this  International  School  for  Women  in 
Madrid,  Dr.  Bragdon  told  us  of  another  in- 
terest we  have  at  Berlin,  where,  if  any  of 
the  Lasell  students  stop  while  travelling 
abroad,  they  must  find  the  American  chapel, 
and  ask  for  the  Lasell  pew.  Our  school 
owns  one,  and  has  it  always  open  to  receive 
her  girls. 

December  5. — This  afternoon  Prof.  Bor- 
den P.  Bowne  of  Boston  University  gave 
us  another  of  his  fine  lectures.  Among 
note-worthy  assertions  he  made  in  the  course 
of  it,  was  this:  "If  God  were  to  give  a 
code  of  ethics,  it  would  be  in  terms  that  we 
could  understand." 

December  6. — A  consecration  meeting  of 
the  members  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  So- 
ciety was  held.  Attendance,  fifty-two.  The 
subject  was  "Faith,"  and  the  meeting  was  led 
by  Miss  Agnes  Wylie. 

December  9. — The  pupils  of  Miss  Park- 
hurst  gave  the  first  of  a  series  of  informal 
piano  recitals  in  the  chapel.  The  following 
program  was  rendered : 
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Largo 

Helen  E.  Carter 

Handel 

Waltz    from   Faust 

Lange 

Marion  Atwell 

Traiimerei 

Roberta  Clark. 

Schumann 

In  the  Woods 

Belle  Johnson 

Gade 

To  Spring 

Cora  Penniman 

Grieg 

Tempo  di  Ballo 

Elsa  Merz 

Scarlatti 

Albumblatt 

Maria  Wilson 

Grieg 

Buds  and  Blossoms,  Op.  107,  No.  2 

Gurlitt 

Cora  Danforth 

Consolation 

Bessie  Bacon 

Mendelssohn 

Gypsy  Rondo 

Sue  Gallup 

Haydn 

Minuet  in  Eb  Major 

Mozart 

Ina  Harber 

Erotik 

Annie  Tompkins 

Grieg 

Etude  in  F  Minor 

Wollenhaupt 

Eila  Patterson 

Impromptu  in  C 

Minor 
Cornelia   Eaton 

Reinhold 

December  10. — This  evening  the  drill 
girls  gave  a  reception  for  the  Grand  Army 
Men  of  Charles  Ward  Post  62.  When  the 
guests  marched  in  they  were  saluted  in  due 
military  form  by  the  girls  drawn  up  on  each 
side  of  the  gymnasium,  which  was  decorated 
with  flags  and  bunting.  After  the  command 
to  halt  and  break  ranks,  each  girl  chose  a 
guest  to  be  her  own  special  charge  during 
the  evening,  and  pinned  on  his  coat  the  badge 
of  the  occasion  in  token  of  it. 

Five  minutes  were  allowed  in  which  to 
ask  names.  Then  one  of  the  "boys,"  Dr. 
Bragdon,  told  the  touching  story  of  Mrs. 
Potter's  life,  and  introduced  her  to  the  boys 
in  blue.  Company  C,  the  old  girls,  then 
drilled  under  the  orders  of  Captain  Jenckes, 
after  which  Post  62  also  showed  what  it 
knew  about  drilling,  what  they  had  not  for- 
gotten during  the  forty  years  since  the  war. 

After  this,  the  girls,  each  on  the  arm  of  her 
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chosen  guest,  marched  down  to  the  prettily 
decorated  dining-room.  The  scene  there  was 
an  inspiring  one, —  voung  women  seated  be- 
side white-haired  men,  all  in  the  army  blue 
and  brass  buttons.  Toasts  followed  the 
supper,  Captain  Jenckes  speaking  for  the 
girls  to  this  effect. 

"We  are  very  glad  to  welcome  to- 
night the  Newton  members  of  the 
G.  A.  R.,  and  in  behalf  of  the  Lasell  Bat- 
talion I  offer  to  you  all  our  most  cordial 
greeting.  The  sight  of  your  'army-blue' 
brings  freshly  to  our  minds  the  great  service 
you  have  rendered  to  our  country,  to  our 
homes,  and  thus  even  to  ourselves  personally ; 
and  we  feel  a  gratitude  that  is  hard  to  ex- 
press. Of  course  the  gratitude  of  a  handful 
of  girls  must  rank  very  much  less  with  you, 
than  the  more  stirring  reception  which  the 
men  of  the  G.  A.  R.  are  wont  to  receive  as 
they  march  down  the  street,  music  playing, 
flags  flying,  between  dense  ranks,  hoarse 
with  cheering.  Still,  though  it  is  but  lit- 
tle, it  is  hearty  and  sincere,  and  we  hope  you 
will  accept  our  greeting  tonight  as  heartily 
as  we  give  it.  Welcome,  men  of  the  Grand 
Army  Republic  to  our  school  home!" 

The   old   soldiers   told   many   interesting 

stories,  and  gave  some  original  verses.     E. 

Bradshaw,  sergeant  Co.  H,  39th  Mass.,  read 

the  following: 

"How  dear  to  our  hearts  are  the  kind  invitations 

Extended  by  Bragdon  to  come  here  to  school, 

Where  bright  smiles  and  sweet  welcomes  are  given 
as   lessons, 

And   punishments   heart-breaks    from   lassies'   sweet 
rule." 

The  girls  of  the  battalion  thrice  sang  the 
Lasell  cheer,  "Ho-ye-la,"  and  after  a  de- 
lightful evening  the  company  finally  broke 
up. 

December  12. — The  last  of  Dr.  Bowne's 
interesting  lectures  was  given  this  afternoon. 
He  followed  up  the  thought  he  left  with  us 
at    the    preceding    lecture:      "A    Christian 
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revelation  is  a  thought  about  God — what  he 
is,  what  he  means,  what  his  purpose  is  con- 
cerning men.  We  are  Christians  because 
we  are  disciples  of  Christ.  The  Christian 
doctrine  is  always  the  same,  but  the  modes 
of  conceiving  it  differ  from  year  to  year. 
God  has  revealed  himself  to  men,  and  each 
man  has  a  different  conception  of  the  method 
in  which  it  was  made.  The  only  way  to 
know  that  the  scriptures  are  of  value  is  to 
use  them  with  the  purpose  of  finding  the 
mind  and  will  of  Christ.  Then  there  will 
be  no  doubt  about  their  value." 

December  13. — On  the  last  Sunday  night 
before  Christmas  the  Lasell  Glee  Club  held 
the  usual  Christmas  Vesper  Service  in  the 
gymnasium.  The  solo  narts  were  taken 
by  Miss  Washburn,  Miss  Ginn,  Miss  Thearle 
and  Miss  Forrest.  Miss  Royce  was  accom- 
panist. 

Service  Prelude. 

Processional.      "Adeste  Fideles." 

Carols.     "A  Child  this  Day  is  Born" 

Horatio  W .  Parker 

"What  Child  is  This?"  /.  Bamby 

Solo   for   Mezzo-Soprano.     "A   Cradle   Song  of  the 

Blessed  Virgin" 

Horatio  W.  Parker. 
Scripture. 

Hymn  50.    "Joy  to  the  World !  the  Lord  is  Come" 
Service  Anthem.     "Puer  Natus  in  Bethlehem" 

Rheinberger 
Contralto  Solo  and  Chorus.    "Rex  Infans" 
Prayer. 

Carols.     "O  Babe  !  in  Manger  Lying"  /.  Bamby 

"All  My  Heart  this  Night  Rejoices" 

H.  N.  Bartlett 
Solo  for  Soprano. — Carol.     "The  Christmas  Tree" 

Peter  Cornelius 
Carols.     "Darkness  Fell  on  the  Weary  Earth" 

/.   Bamby 

"Away  in  a  Manger"  F.  Schilling 

Hymn  51     "While  Shepherds  Watched  Their  Flocks 

by  Night" 
Solo  for  Soprano.    "O  Little  Town  of  Bethlehem" 

A.  P.  Howard 
Carols.     "The  Virgin  is  Hushing  her  Baby  to  Rest" 

/.   Bamby 
"Sleep,  Holy  Babe."         Horatio  W.  Parker 
Recessional.     "Hark !  the  Herald  Angels  Sing" 


December   15. — The  last  evening  before 

vacation  was  spent  in  listening  to  a  delightful 

rehearsal  by  the  pupils  in  music. 
Pianoforte.      Mazurka,  Op.  6 

Misses  Laurens  and  H.  E.  Carter. 
Song.     "Come,  Sweet  Morning" 
Miss  Hooper 
Pianoforte.     Pastorale  in  E  minor 

Miss  Merz 
Song.    "Oh,  that  we  two  were  Maying" 

Miss  Romans 
Pianoforte.     "Pensee   Musicale" 
Miss  Rowe 
Violin.       Le  Desir 

Miss  E.  Harber 
Song.     Spring  Song 

Miss  Penniman 
Pianoforte.      Impromptu  in  C-sharp  minor,  Op.  28 
No.  3 

Miss  Eaton 
Organ.     Sonate  Pontificale 
Adagio,    Marche 

Miss  Curtiss 
Songs.    "Farewell" 

"Spring's  Awakening" 

Miss  Forrest 
Pianoforte.     Polonaise   in   C-sharp   minor 

Miss  Levor 
Songs.    "Marie" 

"Summer  Evening" 

Miss  Thearle 
Pianoforte.      Slumber  Song 

Miss  Willett 
Browning  Songs.    "Ah,  love  but  a  Day" 

Song  from  "Pippa  Passes" 

Mrs.  Beach 
Miss  G.  Patterson. 
Pianoforte     Quartette.     Wedding     Music,     No.     2. 
Bridal  Song  Jensen 

Misses  Willett,  Hooper,  Levor  and  Rowe. 


Nevin 

A.  L. 

Scarlatti 

Nevin 

Hills 

Herrmann 

MacKensie 

or,  Op.  28. 
H.  Reinhold 

Lemmens 


Frans 
Hazvley 

Chopin 


Frans 
Lassen 

W.  G.  Smith 


Use  Only  Good  Timber. 

What  would  you  think  of  a  shipbuilder 
who  put  rotten  timbers  into  the  hull  of  his 
vessel,  but  excused  himself  by  saying  that 
later  on,  when  the  cabins  were  being  built, 
he  would  use  sound  wood  ?  Is  it  any  more 
absurd,  though,  than  for  a  boy  or  girl  to 
build  bad  habits  and  evil  thoughts  into  the 
early  foundation  years  of  their  lives  and  ex- 
pect to  make  it  up  by  "being  good  when  they 
grow  up?"— The  Pilgrim  Visitor. 
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PERSONALS. 

Mary  Ebersole  Crawford  sends  us  a 
splendid  picture  of  her  boy,  J.  Ebersole 
Crawford,  now  almost  four  years  old.  Like 
all  mothers  she  thinks  he  is  a  "very  lovely 
boy,"  and  expects  great  good  from  him. 

We  get  a  pleasant  glimpse  of  the  life  of 
Lina  Morgan  Jones  from  a  recent  letter  en- 
closing a  photograph  of  her  manly  looking, 
grown  up  son,  who  has  charge  of  the  Y.  M. 
C.  A.  gymnasium  at  Rome,  N.  Y.,  as  Physi- 
cal Director,  and  is  doing  very  good  work. 
Lina  belongs  to  the  Daughters  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  and  thinks  Oneida  Chapter 
is  second  to  none  in  New  York.  She  sees 
Cora  Mills  Larrabee  of  Clinton,  once  in  a 
while. 

Christmas  Greetings  from  Mabel  Cogswell 
Johnson,  '85,  come  in  the  shape  of  a  photo- 
graph of  herself  with  her  five  months  old 
baby,  Annette,  and  one  of  her  three  children 
together,  Dana  Harrison  Johnson,  6  years, 
Donald  Cogswell  Johnson,  4  years,  and  the 
baby,  Annette.  They  are  children  any 
mother  might  be  proud  of.  The  pictures 
are  home  photography,  and  they  do  justice 
to  the  artist. 

Mrs.  Willis  W.  George  and  Carrie,  '04, 
received  their  friends  at  Oxford  Club  Hall, 
on  Christmas  evening. 

Ruth  Skinner's  engagement  to  John 
Chase  Redington,  Dartmouth,  '01,  Evanston, 
111.,  is  announced. 

A  letter  from  Margaret  Baily  Krause,  in 


which  she  sends  her  subscription  to  the 
Leaves,  tells  us  that  she  hears  often  from 
Bess,  who  is  very  happy  and  enjoys  house- 
keeping thoroughly.  Margaret  sees  a  good 
deal  of  Beulah  DeForrest  Wright  and  fam- 
ily, a  very  nice  one,  by  the  way,  and  had  a 
most  enjoyable  Thanksgiving  dinner  with 
them.  While  in  Chicago  this  summer  she 
saw  a  good,  deal  of  Jessie  McCarthy,  her 
old  roommate,  who  lived  within  four  or  five 
blocks  of  her. 

Mabel  Whitney,  '03,  and  Delia  Tripp,  took 
dinner  with  us  on  December  8.  We  were 
glad  to  see  them. 

The  china  wedding  of  Alice  Dunsmore 
Van  Harlingen  passed  off  handsomely.  The 
house  was  a  bower  of  roses,  ferns,  golden 
rod,  sixty-two  of  the  prettiest  pieces  of  china 
you  ever  saw,  and  everything  was  as  merry 
as  the  marriage  bell.  She  expects  to  attend 
her  parents  golden  wedding  on  the  28th  of 
January. 

We  had  a  nice  letter  from  Edith  Burke, 
who  keeps  in  touch  with  the  Lasell  girls  in 
Connecticut.  Edith  Bidwell  and  Emily 
Hale  have  both  been  to  Middletown,  and 
with  the  aid  of  the  U.  S.  mail  service  the  rest 
talk  over  old  times.  Edith's  time  is  mostly 
filled  with  home  and  church  work.  She  has 
"the  nicest  class  in  Sunday-school"  seven 
girls — ages  varying  from  ten  to  four- 
teen years.  She  is  happy,  and  we  have  no 
doubt  is  helping  to  make  other  people  happy 
also. 

A  letter  from  Marie  Gibert,  '03,  tells  us 
that  she  is  happy  in  her  life  at  home  this 
year  after  her  two  years  away,  and  is  put- 
ting into  practice  some  of  Mrs.  Loomis' 
teachings.  The  enjoys  the  Leaves  very 
much. 

'  Next  year  (D.  V.)  Lasell  will  receive  the 
first,  so  far  as  I  now  recall,  of  the  third  gen- 
eration of  pupils  from  one  family,  Miss  Lucy 
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Wilson  of  Washington,  la.  Her  mother  is 
Harriet  Williams  Wilson,  here  in  1882 
with  Nellie  Canfield,  who  is  now  Mrs.  Cun- 
ningham of  the  same  place,  and  a  next  door 
neighbor  of  Mrs:  Wilson.  Harriet's  moth- 
er was  Cornelia  (Nellie)  Judson,  a  day  pupil 
from  West  Newton  in  1855.  /  A  good  rec- 
ord of  good  sense  in  the  choice  of  schools ! 
Harriet's  three  children  are  Lucy,  16  ycais, 
Nina  14,  and  Helen  2.  Nellie's  three  are 
Charles  16,  Howard  12,  and  Helen  2.  The 
two  friends  are  keeping  even  pace  with  each 
other.  Dr.  Mara  Pratt  lectured  at  the  Nor- 
mal School,  and  through  her  Llarriet  heard 
good  news  of  her  old  Lasell.  In  January, 
1900,  she  visited  Lasell,  and  saw  many  im- 
provements. She  reports  Mary  Williams 
of  DesMoines  as  having  had  trouble  with 
her  eyes.  Sorry.  She  suggests  that  La- 
sell have  a  space  at  St.  Louis  Exposition  as 
at  Chicago.  We  shall  welcome  Miss  Lucy. 
Mrs.  Mary  A.  C.  Orrell,  mother  of  our 
Lulu  Orrell  Eddy,  and  grandmother  of  Mary 
Willett,  with  us  this  year,  died  at  her  home 
in  Flint,  Michigan,  on  December  15,  after 
a  long  illness.  Her  character  can  be  fairly 
judged  from  the  following  lines  written  by 
her  in  the  old  family  Bible: 

"This  was  his  faith;  Do  justly  and  love  mercy, 
Walk  humbly  with  thy  God; 
Our  Father  help  us  each  to  tread  that  pathway 
Wherein  His  feet  have  trod." 


Few  of  the  girls  seem  to  remember  that 
our  paper  is  exchanged  every  month  for  the 
papers  published  by  other  schools.       These 


papers  are  kept  on  the  lowest  shelf  of  the 
magazine  bookcase,  and  are  sufficiently  inter- 
esting to  repay  each  of  you  for  spending  half 
an  hour  once  in  a  while  looking  them  over. 

The  University  School  Record  of  Cleve- 
land, Ohio,  contains  no  school  news,  but  stor- 
ies and  poems  of  comparatively  high  liter- 
ary grade.  The  story,  "A  Fantasy,"  in  the 
Christmas  number,  is  excellent. 

The  article  on  "Football,  Applied  to 
Geometric  Recitations,"  in  the  Orono  Stu- 
dent for  December,  describes  a  novel  scheme 
for  a  geometry  class. 

The  Oak,  Lily  and  Ivy,  of  Milford  High 
School,  Mass.,  is  a  well-written  paper. 

The  Usonian  is  very  attractive  in  form, 
and  interesting  in  matter,  also  entertaining. 

The  Distaff,  published  by  the  Girls'  High 
School  in  Boston,  contains  a  story  which 
bears  indirectly  on  some  Lasell  girls. 

"Well,  that's  enough  to  try  the  patience  of 
Job !"  exclaimed  the  village  minister,  as  he 
threw  aside  the  local  paper. 

"Why,  what  is  the  matter?"  asked  his 
wife. 

"Last  Sunday  I  preached  from  the  text, 
'Be  ye  therefore  steadfast,'  !  answerd  the 
good  man,  "but  that  ignorant  printer  makes 
it,  'Be  ye  there  for  breakfast.'  " 

The  Advance  of  Salem  has  an  article  prov- 
ing that  football  is  not  nearly  so  dangerous 
as  is  generally  supposed.  In  fact,  statistics 
show  that  horseback-riding,  swimming, 
bowling,  and  other  sports  have  larger  num- 
bers of  fatalities.  This  paper  has  an  origi- 
nal and  well-drawn  cover  design. 

The  Christmas  number  of  the  Crescent  of 
New  Haven,  contains  a  thrilling  and  exceed- 
ingly weird  story,  "The  Yellow  Flower." 

The  Dean  Megaphone  in  its  exchange  col- 
umn for  December  makes  some  interesting 
remarks  about  the  Leaves. 

The  Lowell  Review  contains  a  serial  story 
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— an  unusual  and  ambitious  undertaking  for 
a  high  school  paper,  and  several  good  short 
stories. 

We  wish  to  acknowledge  with  thanks  the 
receipt  of  the  folic  wing  exchanges  : 

The  Inter  collegian,  New  York;  The 
Cricket,  Belmont,  Cal. ;  The  Crescent,  New 
Haven;  Dean  Megaphone,  Franklin;  Poly- 
technic, Troy,  N.  Y. ;  The  Question  Mark, 
Greenwich,  Conn. ;  College  Rambler,  Jack- 
sonville, 111.;  Adelphian,  Brooklyn;  Weslcy- 
an  Literary  Monthly,  Middletown,  Conn.; 
High  School  Beacon,  Chelsea,  Mass. ;  The 
Advance,  Salem;  Amherst  Literary  Month- 
ly; The  Distaff,  Boston;  Central  College- 
Magazine;  The  Mount  Holyoke,  South  Had- 
ley,  Mass. ;  The  Review,  Lowell,  Mass. ;  The 
Harvard  Lampoon,  Cambridge ;  The  Tech, 
Peoria,  111.;  Ursinus  Weekly,  Collegeville, 
Pa.;  University  School  N&ws,  Cleveland, 
Ohio;  Usonian,  Maiden,  Latin  Leaflet, 
Brooklyn;  Oak,  Lily  and  Ivy,  Milford, 
Mass.;  Tattler,  Nashua;  Bates  Student, 
Lewiston,  Me.;  University  School  Record, 
Cleveland  Ohio;  Orono  Student,  Bowdoih 
Quill, 


Marriages. 

Anna  Marie  Wilson  to  Sterling  Sherman 
Beardsley  on  Wednesday,  January  6,  at  8.30 
o'clock,  at  2>7  West  Eighty-sixth  street,  New 
York  City. 


Watch  Them  Well. 

There  are  four  T's  too  apt  to  run, 
'Tis   best    to    set   a    watch  -  upon : 

Our  Thoughts. 
Oft  when  alone   they  take  them   wings, 
And   light   upon   forbidden   things. 

Our  Temper. 
Who  in  the  family  guards  it  best, 
Soon   has   control  of  all  the   rest. 

Our  Tongue. 
Know   when  to   speak,  yet  be  content 
When  silence  is  most  eloquent. 

Our  Time. 
Once  lost,  ne'er  found ;   yet  who  can  say 
He's  overtaken  yesterday? 


— Selected. 


Summer    Abroad 

1004 

TO   GIBRALTAR,   NAPLES   AND 
NORTHWARD 


June,     1004 

To  Italy,  Germany,  Switzerland, 
France  and  England 


MR.  WILLIAH  T.  SHEPHERD 

vill  conduct  the  party.  Itineraries  »0«l  all 
ir/forrpatioo  ir>  regard  to  the  tour  rpay  be 
had  at  372  BOYLSTON  ST.,  BOSTON- 

Correspondence  from  "Old  Girls"  and  their  friends 
will  have  prompt  attention. 


Mr.  Shepherd  has  a  large  stock  of  interesting  Art 
Objects  and  Curios  from  all  around  the  world.  Old 
Rings  and  Jewelry,  Drawings,  Water  Colors,  Carvings, 
etc.,  etc.  Odd  Bits  for  Collectors  and  Cabinets — Water 
Colors  from  Naples — Fine  Gifts  for  Weddings  and 
Anniversaries. 


MARY  D.    DOLLIYER. 

Hygienic  Treatment  of  the  Head 
and  Face 

(Gillespie  Method.) 
Hours,  9  to  5.  99  Central  St.,  Auburndale. 


Shreye,  Crump  &  Low  Co. 

147  Tremont  St.,  Boston. 

JEWELERS  and  SILVERSMITHS. 

VIKBBEIIjIS,  I»Alt.AM>JX, 
Fine  Stationary,  Class  and  Society  JPlna. 

Designs  submitted  and  estimates  furnished. 
Fine  jewelry  repairing. 


Cotrell  &  Leonard 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 
Makers  of 

Caps,  Gowns,  and  Hoods 

to  the  American  Universities  and  to 
Lasell  Seminary.  Illustrated  manu- 
al, samples,  etc.,  upon  application. 


Leaver 
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Editorials. 

like  all-round  education.  She  believes  that  stu- 
dents should  not  spend  all  their  time  and  en- 
ergy in  gathering  facts,  but  that  the  body- 
should  be  developed  as  well  as  the  mind; 
hence  our  excellent  courses  in  physical  cul- 
ture. Lasell's  ideal  is  to  send  out  an  all- 
round,  thoroughly  developed  woman.  In 
other  words  she  aims  to  bring  about  a  per- 
fect balance  of  the  mental,  physical  and  mor- 


''QTRENUOUS    life    for    girls    is 
\^    martial  music  to  a  violin,   you  can 

play  it,  but  it  does  not  sound  well,"  says 
Henry  VanDyke.  This  is  one  of  the  prin- 
ciples upon  which  Lasell  Seminary  is  found- 
ed. Many  of  our  schools  and  colleges  seem 
to  have  but  one  end  in  view,  that  of  scholar- 
ship. One  distinguished  college  president, 
however,  has  made  the  statement  that  "It 
is  better  to  send  out  a  man  from  the  college  al  natures  of  her  students,  thus  giving  them 
than  a  student."      Lasell,  too,  believes  in  an      poise. 
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The  standard  and  reputation  of  the  sem- 
inary depends  upon  the  student  body.  This 
is  true  of  all  schools  and  colleges,  many  of 
which  realizing  this  have  formed  Student 
Leagues,  whose  duty  it  is  to  uphold  the 
standard  of  the  college.  This  league  in  ^ 
seminary  whose  number  is  limited,  is  un- 
necessary. The  influence  of  the  individual 
students,  however,  remains  a  force.  The 
opinion  or  advice  of  a  friend  who  under- 
stands us,  and  who  is  passing  through  ex- 
periences similar  to  our  own,  has  more  in- 
fluence than  we  guess.  The  seminary  itself, 
moreover,  is  not  the  only  place  where  our  in- 
fluence as  students  is  felt,  for  wherever  we 
go  we  carry  with  us  Lasell's  reputation.  It 
behooves  us,  then,  as  loyal  members  of  our 
school  to  make  this  reputation  as  noble  and 
inspiring  as  our  school  life  really  is,  for  we 
are  in  reality  responsible  for  whatever  is 
thought  and  said  concerning  it. 


there  is  nothing  more  winsome  than  the 
beauty  of  holiness. 

"As  some  rare  perfume  in  a  vase  of  clay, 
Pervades  it  with  a  fragrance  not  its  own, 

So,  when  Thou  dwellest  in  a  mortal  soul, 
All    heaven's    own    sweetness    seems    around    it 
thrown." 

M.  P. 


The  Unconscious  Influence  of  a  Song. 


Somehow  a  shadow  seems  to  have  fallen 
across  our  usually  bright  school-spirits.  One 
of  our  dearest  girls  left  us  this  month  for 
far-away  China.  If  we  follow  her  brave  ex- 
ample we  will  not  give  way  to  tears;  she 
has  literally  "put  a  new  song  in  our 
mouths." 

It  will  be  a  long  time  before  the  tender 
tones  of  her,  "Little  Brack  Sheep"  will  ceas^ 
to  move  the  hearts  of  her  loving  friends  at 
Lasell. 

We  knew  that  she  was  going  sometime, 
but  we  never  thought  she  would  be  ordered 
to  the  foreign  field  so  soon.  As  one  of  her 
friends  exclaimed,  "China  will  not  seem  so 
dark  since  she  is  to  be  there,"  and  another 
optimistic  girl  declared,  "I  feel  now  there'll 
be  a  chance  for  China's  six  hundred  million 
heathen." 

Truly  dear  Mae  Chisholm  has  taught  us 


ROBERT  Browning's  "Pippa  Passes"  is, 
you  know,  the  story  of  a  happy  little 
peasant  maid,  a  worker  in  the  Asolo  silk 
mills,  who,  being  unconscious  of  suffer- 
ing any  injustice  herself,  is  content  with 
her  life  of  toil.  She  thinks  of  Ottima 
and  Sebald,  the  lovers  on  the  hill ;  Jules  and 
Phene,  the  artist  and  his  bride;  Luigi  and 
his  mother;  and  Monsignor,  the  Bishop;  all 
of  whom  can  be  happy  throughout  the  year, 
while  she  must  crowd  into  the  brief  hours  of 
one  dear  day  the  joy  of  the  whole  round  of 
the  seasons.  At  first  she  envies  them  their 
happiness  and  their  power  to  do  good  and 
to  create  happiness  for  others  in  the  world; 
and  concludes  that  under  such  conditions  in 
life  as  are  hers  there  surely  is  very  little  that 
she  can  do  to  help  and  to  bless  others.  But 
on  the  morning  of  her  one  holiday  in  all  the 
year  she  resolves  not  to  squander  "a  mite  of 
her  twelve  hours'  treasure,"  but  to  use  its 
every  minute  in  happy,  innocent  enjoyment, 
so  that  the  memory  of  it  may  be  a  joy  to  her 
all  the  rest  of  the  year.  Thus  musing  she 
goes  out  into  the  streets,  singing  wherever 
she  goes  her  blithe  songs.  But  Pippa  exerts 
more  influence  on  other  lives  than  she 
guesses,  for  these  songs  of  hers,  reaching 
the  ears  of  Ottima  and  Sebald;  Jules  and 
Phene;  Luigi  and  his  mother;  and  even 
Monsignor,  have  such  an  effect  on  these 
chance  hearers  as  to  cause  a  change  in  their 
plans  and  purposes  at  important  crises  in 
their  careers  and  the  formation  of  their  char- 
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acters.  A.11  day  long  she  leisurely  wanders 
here  and  there  through  the  street,  np  hillside, 
along  cool  and  shady  roads,  enjoying  in  her 
childish  fashion,  all  she  sees  and  hears  and 
singing  snatches  of  songs  that  are  most 
pleasing  to  herself.  At  evening  she  returns 
to  her  home  all  unconscious  of  any  benign 
influence  wrought  by  the  singing  of  these 
simple  ditties. 

The  poem  makes  us  reflect  how  many 
Pippas  there  may  be  among  us,  how  many 
who  each  day  unconsciously  say  or  do  some- 
thing to  better  those  about  them.  Can  we 
not  all  sing  our  own  special  song  of  helping 
and  reap  exquisite  reward  for  it,  since  in- 
deed 

"All  service  ranks  the  same  with  God — 
With  God,  whose  puppets,  best  and  worst, 
Are  we;  there  is  no  last  nor  first." 

By  this  Browning  means  us  to  understand 
that  all  service,  either  great  or  small,  is  ac- 
ceptable in  God's  sight,  that  He  awards  us 
not  according  to  any  outward  and  earthly 
mark  of  rank  here,  but  according  to  our  true 
merits.  In  this  busy  onrushing  world  of 
ours,  where  there  are  so  many  things  de- 
manding our  attention,  we  often  forget  the 
value  of  those  small  and  unvalued  things 
which  nevertheless  go  to  make  up  a  useful 
life,  a  life  worth  living. 

''Strange  we  never  pick  the  violets 
Till  the  lovely  flowers  have  blown." 

Let  us  make  for  ourselves  the  noble  habit 
of  never  losing  a  chance  to  "scatter  seeds  of 
kindness,"  and  thus  not  only  to  lighten  the 
burdens  of  others,  but  also  to  make  our  own 
tasks  easier  to  perform.  Often  in  our  anx- 
iety to  do  the  task  set  before  us,  we  are  in- 
clined to  make  it  not  our  task  only,  but  also 
the  task  of  those  about  us.  To  sing  while 
we  work  as  well  as  while  we  play  may  not 
seem  a  great  thing,  but  it  will  help  to  make 
others  sing  too,  and  help  us  also  to  forget 
that  we  are  working. 

Consciously  or  unconsciously  we  are  very 


often  affected  by  the  aspect  of  nature  as  well 
as  by  that  of  the  people  about  us.  In  spring- 
time, when  the  outdoor  world  gladdens  us 
with  beautiful  flowers  and  sunshine,  it  is  no 
task  for  us  to  appear  bright  and  happy,  we 
seem  even  desirious  of  having  everybody  en- 
joy with  us  the  gifts  of  nature.  But  in  the 
cold  bleak  days  of  winter,  when  nothing  save 
the  bright  fire  within  seems  conducive  to 
cheerful,  happy  spirits,  how  much  harder  it 
is  to  loose  ourselves  in  the  desire  to  help 
some  one  else.  But  if  we  can  do  something 
to  comfort  our  friends  do  we  not  thus  make 
ourselves  the  happier? 

"Laugh  and  the  world  laughs  with  you 
Weep  and  you  weep  alone." 

Often  when  we  open  our  eyes  in  the  morn- 
ing to  find  no  sunshine  without,  but  gloomi- 
ness and  cloud  and  rain,  we  are  too  likely  to 
be  forgetful  of  the  small  courtesies  due  to 
those  about  us  or  too  easily  vexed.  If  we 
would  stop  to  think  we  should  realize  how 
rare  an  opportunity  such  a  day  offers  us  to 
brighten  it  for  some  one  else.  Perhaps  it 
may  need  only  a  smile  or  a  word  to  produce 
an  endless  chain  of  effects  beneficent  and  full 
of  blessing. 

"Say  not  a  small  event!      'Why  small?' 
Costs  it  more  pain  that  this  ye  call, 
A  great  event  should  come  to  pass, 
Than  that !       Untwine  we  from  the  mass 
"Of  deeds  which  make  up  life  one  deed 
Power  shall  fall  short  in  or  exceed." 
When  our  friends  are  worried — perhaps 

cross — is  it  consistent  with  a  kindly  spirit  to 

be  impatient  with  them?     How  seldom  we 

stop  to  think  that 

"A   word   at   random   spoken 

May  soothe  or  wound  a  heart  that's  broken." 

The  kind  word  which  costs  us  so  little 
may  be  invaluable  in  its  influence  upon  some 
one  else.  As  each  of  us  exerts  influence,  so 
is  each  of  us  in  turn  influenced;  and  be- 
comes unconsciously  a  partaker  of  the  joy 
or  sorrow  which  is  about  us. 

There  is  in  this  world  a  great  deal  more 
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of  this  unsuspected  kindness  than  we  are 
usually  aware  of  and  often  many  a  one  con- 
tributes to  this  invaluable  work  much  more 
than  is  realized.  This  unconscious  but 
habitual  shedding  of  sweet  influences  is  a 
kindness  of  the  greatest  value;  indeed,  its 
value  is  beyond  estimate.  Kindnesses  that 
are  done  thus  unconsciously  are  often  much 
the  most  effective  and  precious. 

Amye  Vickery,  '05. 


A  Valentine  Story. 


MR.  ROBERT  JAMES,  bachelor  of 
some  fifty  years,  possessor  of  a  beau- 
tiful home  and  a  decided  competence,  was 
sitting  in  front  of  the  grate  fire  in  his  library 
on  this  evening  of  the  thirteenth  of  Febru- 
ary, reading  his  paper  and  smoking  his  usual 
after-dinner  cigar.  But  the  paper  must  have 
proved  less  interesting  and  his  cigar  less  fra- 
grant and  comforting  than  usual,  since  pres- 
ently the  one  slipped  from  his  hands  and  the 
glowing  point  of  the  other  grew  dimmer  and 
dimmer,  and  finally  vanished,  leaving  noth- 
ing but  grey  ashes  in  its  place. 

Grey  ashes!  "Ashes"  was  the  word  that 
Mr.  James  had  heard  applied  to  the  achieve- 
ments of  his  life  that  very  afternoon,  and  he 
smiled  rather  cynically  when  he  thought  of 
it.  Such  a  verdict  simply  because  he  had  re- 
fused to  contribute  money  towards  a  fund 
which  was  being  raised  to  pay  for  an  opera- 
tion on  a  little  crippled  boy  who  had  come  to 
the  notice  of  some  of  the  missionary  workers 
of  the  city.  Why  should  he  be  expected  to 
contribute  to  every  nonsensical  charitable 
concern  that  came  his  way  and  why  should 
anyone  expect  him  to  spend  his  money  pay- 
ing for  operations  on  little  street  waifs 
whom  he  had  never  seen.  "Ashes!"  Non- 
sense! Was  he  not  one  of  the  respected 
business  men  of  the  city  and  did  he  not  have 
everything  a  man  could   wish;    a   beautiful 


home,  money,  horses,  books,  friends?  Ah! 
there  was  a  word  that  bothered  him.  Did 
he  have  many  true  friends?  And,  after  all, 
true  friends  are  all  that  really  count  for  much 
to  a  man.  Could  it  be  that  this  contemptu- 
ous word  had  been  rightly  applied  to  his  life  ? 
And  Mr.  Robert  James  became  very  thought- 
ful as  he  sat  looking  into  his  fire. 

The  clock  ticked  away  many  minutes; 
then  he  suddenly  started  up,  and,  in  an  im- 
patient attempt  to  throw  off  his  rather  un- 
pleasant thoughts,  turned  to  the  evening's 
mail  lying  there  on  the  table,  and  began 
looking  it  over.  Finally  he  came  to  a  square 
white  envelope  addressed  in  a  lady's  hand- 
writing which  seemed  familiar.  "Mildred !" 
he  exclaimed,  "Why,  what  does  this  mean?" 
Surely  Mr.  Robert  James's  hand  did  not 
tremble  a  little  as  he  opened  it !  And  could 
it  be  that  the  face  of  this  confirmed  and  con- 
tented bachelor  bore  a  somewhat  eager 
expression  as  he  looked  to  see  what  was  in 
the  envelope?  But,  surprise  of  all  sur- 
prises, it  was  a  valentine!  What  could  it 
mean  ?  It  was  just  a  little  affair  of  lace  and 
colored  pictures,  and  a  message  which 
breathed  of  undying  love  and  affection,  but 
scarcely  appropriate  for  Mr.  James,  and  a 
rather  quizzical  smile  came  over  his  face  as 
he  looked  at  it.  He  took  up  the  envelope 
again,  and  then  his  face  cleared  as  he  read, 
"Mr.  Rupert  James,  Templar  Court,"  not 
Mr.  Robert  James,  Templar  Avenue.  So 
then,  it  was  only  a  blunder  of  the  postman. 

Mr.  James  remembered  that  in  the  con- 
versation that  afternoon  about  the  little  crip- 
ple, an  odd  coincidence  of  the  likeness  in 
their  names  and  addresses  had  been  men- 
tioned, and  so,  strange  as  it  might  seem,  this 
valentine  was  meant  for  that  same  boy. 
But  why  should  he  be  bothered  at  all  with 
the  child,  either  with  regard  to  his  troubles 
or  his  valentines  ?  He  felt  annoyed,  and  af- 
ter looking  at  the  rest  of  his  mail,  selected  a 
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book,  and  again  sat  down  before  the  fire  to 
read. 

But  much  to  Mr.  James's  vexation  his 
thoughts  seemed  to  wander  persistently  back 
to  this  boy,  and  he  again  went  over  what 
had  been  told  him  about  the  lad.  Rupert 
James  was  a  little  cripple  who  had  been  hurt 
when  a  tiny  baby,  and  had  never  been  able 
to  walk.  He  had  always  seemed  unusually 
bright  and  clever,  and  all  that  was  needed  to 
make  him  well  again  was  an  operation, 
which,  though  not  a  very  expensive  one,  was 
more  than  his  mother  could  afford.  The 
father  had  died  some  time  ago,  and  Mrs. 
James  was  forced  to  support  herself  and  lit- 
tle Rupert  by  her  own  earnings,  which  were 
by  no  means  great.  The  boy  was  a  thought- 
ful, sympathetic  little  fellow,  and  it  was  his 
one  ambition  and  hope  to  be  able  some  time 
to  be  the  wage-earner,  himself,  and  give  his 
patient,  hard-working  mother  an  easier  life. 

As  Mr.  James  sat  there,  his  thoughts 
turned  back  to  the  time  when  he  himself  had 
been  a  small  boy,  and  remembering  how  dis- 
appointed he  used  to  be  when  he  did  not  get 
some  valentines  that  he  had  expected,  he 
wondered  whether  this  little  boy  also  would 
not  be  sadly  disappointed  if  he  did  not  get 
this  flimsy  little  affair. 

Then — there  was  Mildred.  He  remem- 
bered the  time  when  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  send  her  flowers  or  a  book  or  some  little 
gift  at  this  time  of  the  year,  and  he  began 
vaguely  to  wonder  whether  she,  also,  still  re- 
membered it.  It  was  a  good  many  years 
since  he  and  Mildred  had  been  such  dear 
friends,  and  he  really  had  once  thought  they 
might  at  some  time  come  to  be  much  dearer, 
but  in  some  way,  when  his  business  interests 
began  to  increase,  and  to  engross  his  atten- 
tion, and  when  Mildred  became  so  deeply  in- 
terested in  philanthropic  work,  they  had 
seemed  to  drift  farther  and  farther  apart. 
He  never  had  been  able  to  appreciate  Mil- 


dred's enthusiasm  about  her  work,  and  so 
finally  he  had  ceased  to  think  much  about 
her.  and  had  devoted  himself  entirely  to  his 
own  business.  So  it  had  seemed,  at  least. 
But  had  he  ceased  to  think  about  her?  This 
handwriting  which  had  once  been  so 
familiar  to  him,  made  him  in  some  way  feel 
a  little  lonely  and  unhappy  tonight,  and  he 
wondered  whether  he  were  the  only  one  who 
was  sometimes  a  little  lonely  and  unhappy, 
for  he  knew  that  Mildred,  although  popular 
and  much  sought  after,  had  never  married, 
though  she  had,  it  is  true,  seemed  contented 
and  happy,  devoting  her  life  to  her  work. 

These  thoughts  had  a  good  effect  on  Mr. 
James :  he  made  up  his  mind  that  Rupert 
should  not  be  disappointed  in  failing  to  re- 
ceive his  valentine, — nay,  more,  he  himself 
would  deliver  it.  It  did  not  necessarily 
follow  that  his  interest  would  go  any  farther 
than  that,  but  he  would  go,  he  thought,  and 
see  the  boy,  and  perhaps  get  some  glimpse 
of  the  reason  why  Mildred  should  be  so 
happy  in  this  work. 

Accordingly,  the  next  morning.  Mr. 
James  put  on  his  overcoat  and  hat,  took  his 
cane,  and  went  around  the  square  to  Tem- 
plar Court.  It  really  seemed  to  be  quite  a 
clean  and  respectable  place  after  all,  and 
when  he  inquired  of  one  of  the  children  play- 
ing in  the  street  where  Rupert  James  lived, 
he  was  directed  to  a  flight  of  stairs  at  the 
top  of  which  the  child  said  he  would  find  the 
rooms. 

Probably  if  one  had  been  able  to  read  Mr. 
James's  thoughts  as  he  mounted  the  stairs, 
one  would  have  been  surprised  to  find  that 
they  were  concerned  much  less  with  the  lad 
he  was  going  to  see  than  with  a  vague  sort 
of  conjecture  about  the  time  of  day  that  wo- 
men who  were  interested  in  work  among  the 
poor,  generally  went  personally  among  them. 
This  he  was  soon  to  know,  for  when  he  had 
reached  the  little  hallwav  which  led  into  the 
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place  he  sought,  he  was  about  to  rap  at  the 
door,  but  it  was  opened  before  he  did  so,  and 
there  stepped  out  a  beautiful  woman  of  ap- 
parently about  forty,  and  peculiarly  attrac- 
tive in  appearance.  Evidently  Mr.  James 
found  her  so,  for  he  looked  eagerly  at  her 
for  a  full  minute  before  he  took  her  out- 
stretched hand  and  said,  "This  is  surely  a 
fortunate  surprise,  Mildred;  I  have  been 
wanting  to  see  you  to  speak  to  you  about  this 
little  boy  who  lives  here." 

This  statement,  the  exact  truth  of  which 
we  would  perhaps  better  not  question,  seem- 
ed to  agree  with  Mildred's  own  wishes,  and 
seemed,  for  some  reason,  to  bring  a  rather 
happy  light  into  her  eyes.  Perhaps  it  was 
because  Mr.  James  was  showing  such  inter- 
est in  a  work  which  had  always  been  dear 
to  her,  yet  which  he  had  never  seemed  to 
understand,  or  indeed  to  care  to  understand. 
At  any  rate,  after  talking  with  him  a  few 
minutes  in  the  hall-way,  Mildred  seemed  to 
lose  sight  of  the  improbability  of  Mr.  James's 
having  come  to  this  place  simply  with  the 
thought  that  he  might  find  her  here,  for  she 
suggested  that  he  let  her  take  him  to  his 
office  in  her  carriage,  which  was  waiting  at 
the  next  corner.  And  so  they  went  down 
the  stairs  together. 

It  surely  seems  a  pity  that  after  all  the 
trouble  Mr.  James  had  taken  to  make  sure 
that  the  boy  should  receive  his  valentine,  he 
nevertheless  should  have  found  it  still  in  his 
coat  pocket  that  evening  when  he  came  home 
from  his  office.  Rupert,  however,  though  he 
probably  would  not  understand  why  his 
friend  puts  so  high  a  value  on  this  little  mis- 
sive with  its  love  verse,  its  cupids  and  roses, 
has  certainly  no  cause  to  mourn  its  non-ap- 
pearance, for  instead  of  bringing  him  the 
love-message  of  one  friend  only,  it  really 
won  him  a  new  one,  through  whose  kindly 
interest  and  help  he  is  now  well  and  strong, 
and  in  whose  office  he  is  holding  a  position 


which  promises  much  for  his  future.  That 
drive  of  Mildred  and  Mr.  James,  it  may  be 
remarked,  proved  to  be  much  longer  than 
simply  from  Templar  Court  to  the  office,  and 
by  the  time  the  end  of  it  was  reached,  definite 
plans  for  the  necessary  operation  on  Rupert 
had  been  made,  as  well  as  others,  looking  to 
the  lad's  support.  It  was,  also,  the  begin- 
ning of  other  plans  which,  though  they  did 
not  concern  the  boy  so  directly,  have  still 
been  much  to  his  interest,  for  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Robert  James  seem  to  think  that  they  owe 
much  of  their  present  happiness  to  this  little 
one-time  cripple  whom  they  consider  as  a 
special  protege  for  whom  they  cannot  do  too 

much. 

Elizabeth  Cobb,  '04. 

m       m 

Watch  and  Compass. 

All  watches  are  compasses.  Point  the 
hour  hand  to  the  sun  and  south  is  exactly 
half  way  between  the  hour  hand  and  the 
XII  on  the  watch,  counting  forward  up  to 
noon,  but  backward  after  the  sun  has  passed 
the  meridan.  For  instance  :  Suppose  that 
it  is  8  o'clock,  point  the  hand  indicating  8 
to  the  sun,  and  the  figure  X  on  the  watch  is 
due  South.  Suppose  that  it  is  4  o'clock, 
point  the  hand  indicating  4  to  the  sun  and 
II  on  the  watch  is  exactly  South. — Ex- 
change. 

Cupidinan  Mathematics. 


Dan  Cupid  took  geometry 

And  studied  for  a  year, 
Although  already  he  knew  much 

About  the  human  sphere. 

In  pyramids  and  cones  and  such 

He  was  most  inefficient; 
But  in  all  lunar  problems  he 

Was  certainly  proficient. 
He  had  no  use  for  circles 

That  you  draw  with  chalk  and  string: 
He  held  the  greatest  circle  is 

The  one  within  a  ring. 
And  though  he  *s  delved  and  mastered 

All   geometric  art, 
He  claims  the  greatest  problem 

Is  the  problem  of  the  heart.  '05. 
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The  Runaway  Clock. 


Said  a   little  nickel  clock  upon  the  shelf, 
"I  have  almost  ticked  myself  into  a  fit, 
Keeping'  time  for  other  people, 
Like  that  old  clock  on  the  steeple ; 
Now  I'll  keep  it  for  myself  a  little  bit. 

First  of  all   I  think  I'll  rest  myself  awhile. 
Guess  'twill  make  her  smile  a  rather  sickly  smile, 

This  iady  here  that  owns  me, 

I'll   warrant   she  bemoans  me 
When  I  stop,  and  straightway  charges  me  with  guile." 

Then  the  little  clock,  rebellious,  shrugged  its  should- 
ers, 
And   proceeded   to   astonish   all   beholders : 

Folded   its  two  pious  hands, 

And  in  spite  of  all   demands, 
Remained  as  still  and  quiet  as  the  boulders. 

Mistress  Kitty  took  it  up  and  shook  it  hard ; 
But  the  stubborn  little  clock  was  on  its  guard, — 

Not  a  second  would  it  tick, 

Shut  its  cog-teeth  with  a  click, 
And  Kitty's  faith  in  shaking  clocks  was  jarred. 

Then  she  wound  it  till  the  key  refused  to  turn, 
Stood  it  on   its  side,  and  on  its  head,  to  learn 

Whether  sundry  odd  positions, 

Strange,  abnormal,  new  conditions, 
Wouldn't  make  its  old-time  zeal  within  it  burn. 

Sullenly  the  clock  resisted,  till  at  last 

Kitty  grimly  to  the  family  tool-chest  passed, 

Took  a  small  screw-driver  thence, 

And  with  feminine  confidence, 
Upon  the  air  a  few  remarks  she  cast : 

She  would  show  this  clock  a  little  thing  or  two; 
She  would  find  out  if  she  couldn't  make  it  go. 

From  its  case — with  ready  wit — 

She  had  soon  extracted  it, 
And  the  clock  was  at  the  mercy  of  its  foe. 

First  she  drenched  it  well  with  kerosene,  ah,  me ! 
Then  she  touched  the  little  clicking-wheel,  to  see 

If  it  wouldn't  now  behave, 

And,   as   serious   and   grave 
As  it  was  of  yore,  resume  the  busy  bee. 

With  a  startled  gasp  the  little  clock  awoke ; 
First  into  a  trot,  and  then  a  gallop  broke, 

Went  as  if  the  fiends  were  after 

It,  and  shrill  sardonic  laughter 
Bit  and  rankled  in  it  at  this  heartless  joke. 

Mistress  Kitty  eyed  it  with  a  solemn  scorn, 
Screwed  it  back  into  its  case  as  it  was  born, 

Set  it  on  the  mantle  shelf, 

And  very  much  admired  herself 
For  her  skill  in  conquering  that  clock  forlorn. 


But.  alas !    the  clock  now  proved  a  runaway, 
In  a  very  little  while  it  gained  a  day. 

Kit's  affairs  were  in   a  mess 

Very  desperate,  T  guess, 
And  to  straighten  them  she  couldn't  find  a  way. 

While  the  neighbors  were  at  breakfast  o'er  the  way. 
Kitty's  clock  demanded  dinner,  and  the  day 

Skipped  full  merrily  to  night, 

And  had  need  of  'lectric  light, 
Ere  the  next-door  folk  had  dinner,  by  my  fay. 

Faster  sang  the  clock  its  chronologic  lay ; 
Like  magic  slipped  the  twilight  hours  away. 

Kit  in  radiant  silken  best 

For  the  theatre  was  dressed ; 
And  wondered  what  it  was  made  Jack  delay. 

Nothing  ever  happened  as  she  planned  it  to ; 

Parties,  dinners,  drives — whatever  she  would  do 
She  was  hours  in  advance — 
How  that  impish  clock  would  dance 

As  in  wicked  glee  it  ticked  the  hours  thro' 

The  dressmaker  shudders  when  she  sees  her  come, 
Kitty's  entrance  is  as  is  the  Day  o'  Doom. 

Easter  gowns   so  bright  and  gay, 

Summer's  gauzy  white  array — 

Such  as  then  demand  the  May, 
While  in  fur  and  flannels  others  pace  the  room. 

How,  I  pray  you,  shall  this  poor  maid  ever  wed? 
For  when  all  is  said  of  it  that  may  be  said, 

Such  a  thing  as  this  will  be  the  clock's  last  boon — 
While  she's  standing  at  the  altar  in  December, 
Jack  is  asking  her  to  marry  him  in  June. 


Making  and  Keeping  Friends. 

Making  friends  is  easy  to  the  girl  Avho  is 
bright  and  happy,  whose  society  gives  pleas- 
ure, and  who  is  genial,  but  the  keeping  of 
them  demands  more  than  this. 

To  keep  a  friend,  don't  get  too  intimate 
with  her. 

Have  your  own  thoughts  and  permit  her 
to  have  hers. 

Do  not  demand  too  much  of  her  in  the 
way  of  confidence. 

And  do  not  be  too  aggressive,  wanting  to 
know  why  she  hasn't  done  this  and  whv  she 
doesn't  think  as  you  do. 

Tf  her  style  of  dress  is  not  beautiful,  don't 
tell  her;  it  will  only  offend  her,  because  deep 
in  her  heart  she  is  convinced  that  she  knows 
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a  great  deal  more  about  it  than  anyone  else. 

Do  not  find  fault  with  a  friend's  friend, 
and  do  not  expect  to  be  the  only  one  given 
a  corner  in  her  heart. 

Be  as  considerate  of  her  feelings  as  if  she 
were  a  stranger,  and  remember  that  polite- 
ness is  an  everyday  garment,  and  not  one  in- 
tended only  for  holidays.  To  sum  up  in  a 
sentence,  preserve  the  courtesy  of  the  begin- 
ning to  keep  the  friendship  to  the  end. 

— Selected. 

m       m        — — 

Mexican  Life  in  Southwestern  Texas. 


THE  Mexicans  are  our  neighbors  not  only 
on  account  of  the  nearness  of  their 
state  to  ours,  but  also  because  they  were 
among  the  first  owners  and  settlers  of  the 
lands  in  Texas;  many  of  them  still  live  on 
the  outskirts  of  the  towns  and  in  the  scat- 
tering settlements  of  the  ranching  districts. 
They  are  a  free  and  easy-going  race,  who 
live  from  hand  to  mouth,  truly  taking  no 
thought  for  the  morrow  as  long  as  they  have 
barely  enough  for  the  day.  Their  hacals, 
or  hovels,  as  they  would  be  called  in  this 
part  of  the  country,  are  built  of  almost  any- 
thing they  can  lay  their  hands  on.  The 
hacal  has  only  one  room,  usually  not  larger 
than  eighteen  by  eight  feet,  and  just  high 
enough  for  a  man  to  stand  erect  in,  after 
stooping  to  enter  the  low,  narrow  entrance. 
On  the  outskirts  of  the  towns  the  houses  are 
built  of  refuse  lumber  and  shingles;  or 
often  five-gallon  square  tin  gasoline  cans  are 
cut  into  small  pieces  and  used  for  shingles, 
as  well  as  for  covering  all  undesirable  chinks 
and  cracks.  These  cans  are  also  used  in 
building  the  chimneys,  which  are  indeed 
very  strange  looking  structures.  The 
lower  part  of  the  chimney  has  only  three 
sides,  for,  of  course,  it  is  open  on  the  in- 
side of  the  hacal  to  the  height  of  about  three 
feet.  This  lower  part  is  built  of  rough 
boards    covered    with    the    sides    of     the 


cans,  but  the  upper  part  is  constructed  of 
the  cans  alone.  The  tops  and  bottoms  of 
the  cans  are  cut  out,  and  one  side  of  each 
slit  down  the  middle;  so  that  they  may  be 
straightened  out  in  sheet  form.  They  are 
then  nailed  around  the  lower  part  of  the 
chimney  in  very  much  the  same  way  that 
tin  is  put  on  the  roof  of  a  house.  The  upper 
and  smaller  part  of  the  chimney  is  also  made 
of  these  cans,  the  tops  having  been  partly 
cut  out,  the  bottoms  entirely  removed  and 
each  can  slit  open  down  the  middle  of  one 
side.  The  cans  thus  prepared,  are  then 
stacked  one  upon  another  to  form  a  kind  of 
funnel  or  pipe  through  which  the  smoke 
passes.  In  the  country  these  hovels  are  built 
of  the  branches  of  the  mesquite  trees,  one  of 
the  native  trees  of  Texas,  whose  branches 
are  extremely  crooked.  The  Mexicans  fill 
the  space  in  between  the  branches  with  a 
mortar  made  of  clay,  black  dirt  and  hay. 
The  roof  is  usually  thatched  with  hay  or 
cornstalks.  The  only  light  in  the  room  is 
admitted  through  one  narrow  door  and  a 
small,  square  opening  which  serves  for  a 
window,  on  one  side  of  the  room.  The 
walls  inside  are  entirely  unfinished,  and  the 
floor  is  nothing  but  the  hard  bare  ground. 
One  end  of  the  room  is  used  for  a  bedroom, 
and  the  other  for  a  dining-room  and  kitchen. 
In  the  bedroom  there  is  always  a  high-posted 
bed,  the  mattress  of  which  is  covered  with 
a  sheet  and  bright  turkey-red  cloth,  while 
over  all  is  spread  a  lace  curtain.  The  two 
large  pillows  at  the  head  of  the  bed  are  also 
covered  with  the  red  cloth,  over  which  an 
embroidered  or  drawn  work  pillow-sham  is 
drawn.  The  other  beds  in  the  house  are 
nothing  more  than  wooden  benches,  about 
two  feet  wide  and  five  feet  long.  When  the 
ordinary  Mexican  family  prepare  for  bed  at 
night,  they  fold  up  a  blanket  for  a  pillow  and 
then,  rolling  another  blanket  around  them- 
selves, are  ready  for  their  night's  rest.     In 
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the  summer  time  they  carry  these  benches 
out  in  front  of  the  hacal  and  sleep  in  the 
open  air.  There  are  no  tables  nor  chairs  in 
the  room,  hence  eveiyone  either  sits  on  the 
benches  or  on  the  floor.  In  the  other  end  of 
the  room  the  fire  is  built  on  the  floor,  and 
the  pots  and  kettles  are  set  directly  down  on 
it.  They  live  almost  entirely  upon  black 
coffee,  tortillas,  bacon  and  beans. 

It  is  very  interesting  to  watch  them  make 
their  tortillas.  First  they  soak  the  dried 
corn  over  night  in  lye-water  to  soften  the 
husks  and  the  next  morning  lay  it  on  a 
metat,  a  roug'h  inclined  stone,  shaped  very 
much  like  our  rolling  pin,  until  it  is  ground 
very  fine.  When  this  is  accomplished,  they 
take  the  massa,  or  ground  corn,  and  form  it 
into  very  thin  round  cakes,  by  patting  it  be- 
tween their  hands  until  it  is  smooth,  these 
they  bake  on  a  flat  piece  of  iron,  which  is  set 
on  top  of  the  live  coals.  These  cakes,  or 
tortillas,  are  used  not  only  for  food  but  also 
for  plates,  and  even  for  spoons.  At  meal 
time  the  pot  of  beans  is  set  in  the  middle  of 
the  floor  and  the  whole  family  squat  around 
it.  roll  a  tortilla  into  the  shape  of  a  funnel, 
dip  it  into  the  pot,  fill  it  with  beans,  and  then 
proceed  to  eat  both  spoon  and  contents. 

The  Mexican  dress  is  as  scanty  as  their 
fare,  for  they  wear  no  more  than  is  abso- 
lutely necessary.  The  women  array  them- 
selves in  full  gathered  black  calico  skirts, 
short  loose  sacques  and  great  black  shawls. 
which  they  throw  over  their  heads  and 
shoulders  to  protect  them  from  the  sun  in 
summer  and  from  the  cold  winds  during 
the  winter.  The  men's  costumes  consist  of 
loose  cotton  shirts,  without  any  collars, 
striped  trousers,  held  up  by  bright  colored 
sashes  wound  round  and  round  the  waist, 
high  leather  boots,  with  very  high  heels  and 
an  immense  hat  or  sombrero,  the  joy  and 
pride  of  their  lives.  On  these  sombreros, 
which  have  broad   rolling  brims   and    high 


peaked  crowns,  the  Mexicans  often  spend 
several  months'  wages.  The  edge  of  the 
brim  is  bound  with  heavy  gold  or  silver  cord, 
and  the  space  from  edge  to  crown  is  orna- 
mented with  a  gay  pattern  of  bead  work. 
The  only  decoration  on  the  crown  is  heavy 
coils  of  gold  or  silver  cord  around  the  lower 
part.  All  of  the  men  are  splendid  riders  and 
many  of  them  find  employment  on  the 
ranches  as  cowboys  and  shepherds.  The 
women  do  all  of  the  drudgery,  and  help  sup- 
port the  family  by  taking  in  washing  or 
making  Mexican  drawn-work. 

These  are  only  a  few  of  their  many  inter- 
esting habits  and  customs. 

Sarah  Cunningham  Caldwell,  '07. 


January  9. — On  the  first  Saturday  after- 
noon, after  vacation,  Miss  Potter,  in  her 
weekly  "talk,"  wished  us  all  a  "Happy  New 
Year,"  and  said  that  she  would  like  to  hear 
the  experiences  which  each  girl  had  had  dur- 
ing her  vacation.  A  former  Lasell  student, 
she  said,  who  spent  her  Christmas  holidays 
one  year  in  New  York  City,  visited  during 
this  time,  the  slums  with  her  father,  who  told 
her  that,  if  she  saw  any  little  ones  to  whom 
she  would  like  to  give,  he  would  furnish  the 
means.  On  their  rounds  they  met  a  half- 
clad,  dirty  little  newsboy,  to  whom,  after  he 
had  taken  a  bath,  she  gave  a  new  suit  of 
clothes.  When  she  asked  him  to  burn  up 
the  old  clothes,  he  demurred,  saying  that  he 
would  keep  them  and  use  the  new  ones  for 
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best;  for  if  he  wore  good  clothes  every  day, 
he  said,  people  would  buy  nothing  of  him, 
thinking  that  he  did  not  need  the  money. 
With  some  such  act  of  kindness,  each  of  us, 
Miss  Potter  hoped,  had  sweetened  our 
Christmas  days.  She  also  asked  for  good 
and  earnest  work  during  the  coming  year, 
saying  that  if  a  girl  only  cares  properly  for 
her  physical  strength,  she  cannot  work  too 
hard;  for  "Worry,  not  work,  kills  men." 

January  10. — An  interesting  meeting  of 
the  Christian  Endeavor  Society  was  held 
this  evening,  led  by  Miss  Lucy  Moore. 
The  subject  was,  "True  Repentance." 

January  u. — Today  the  first  of  a  series 
of  three  musical  recitals  was  given  at  the 
Hotel  Somerset  in  Boston.  About  twelve 
of  the  Laselle  girls  are  attending  these  with 
Miss  White,  the  vocal  teacher.  The  pro- 
gram rendered  was  as  follows : 

Quartet — A  major,  op.  18,  No.  5  Beethoven 

The   Olive   Mead   String  Quartet. 
Olive  Mead,  1st  violin, 
Elizabeth   Houghton,  2d  violin, 
Gladys  North,  viola, 
Lillian  Littlehales,  violincello. 

Contralto  Songs — Death  and  the  Maiden,  Schubert 

Minnelied,  Brahms 

Foresight,  Bohm. 
Miss  Lilla  Ormond. 

Soprano  Aria — "Ah!  Fors'  e  Lui"   (Traviata), 

Verdi 
Miss  Viola  Davenport. 

Two  movements  from  E  Flat  Major  Quartet, 

Andante,  Dittersdorf 

Minuetto  (non  troppo  presto) 
The  Olive  Mead  Quartet. 

Contralto    Songs — Morning   Hymn,  Henschel 

"Beat  Upon  Mine  Little  Heart," 

Nevin 
Spring  Song,  Mackensie 

Miss   Ormond. 

Soprano  Aria — Waltz  from  Romeo  and  Juliet, 

Gounod 
Miss  Davenport. 

Two  Duets — "Jasmine  Twine  with  Gillyflower," 

The  Gipsy  Girl,  Gade 

Miss  Davenport  and  Miss  Ormond. 

January  14. — This  evening  we  had  the 
pleasure  of  listening  to  a  very  interesting 


paper  on  Artistic  Interior  Decoration,  by 
Miss  Flora  Macdonald.  Interior  decoration 
is  an  art  which  must  follow  and  conform 
with  the  principles  of  the  other  arts  upon 
which  it  is  dependent;  the  style  of  archi- 
tecture must  be  considered,  the  amount  of 
light  in  a  room,  and  the  colors  used.  Truth 
and  harmony  underlie  all  beauty. 

Jn  decorating  rooms  we  must  be  governed 
by  (1)  what  we  want;  (2)  what  we  need; 
(3)  what  we  may  have.  A  cottage  is  eas- 
ier to  decorate  artistically  than  a  more  pre- 
tentious dwelling,  because  it  has  the  advant- 
age of  simplicity.  After  the  home  has  been 
chosen  the  future  happiness  depends  to  a 
great  extent  upon  the  woman,  who  has  the 
arrangement  of  each  room.  She  should  cer- 
tainly take  as  much  interest  in  this  work  as 
in  clubs  and  philanthropies,  but  if  she  be  un- 
trained in  this  regard,  she  will  often  be  dis- 
appointed in  the  results  attained  after  much 
labor  and  trouble  in  looking  for  suitable 
things.  A  beautiful  home  is  an  education 
to  children,  and  is  the  expression  of  a  fam- 
ily's love  and  experience. 

Color  creates  atmosphere  and  influences 
people.  In  north  rooms,  which  are  apt  to 
be  cold  and  dreary,  bright,  warm  colors 
should  be  used,  such  as  red  and  yellow.  In 
a  south  room  the  blues,  greys,  and  delicate 
greens  are  the  best.  The  color  of  the  walls 
and  ceiling  is  the  keynote  of  the  room,  by 
which  the  accessories  are  influenced.  The 
floor  coverings  should  be  of  deepest  color- 
ings, the  middle  shades  on  the  wall,  and  the 
lightest  on  the  ceiling.  The  wall-paper 
should  be  plain  to  set  off  the  pictures;  if 
there  is  a  figure  in  it,  the  hangings  should  be 
simple;  if  plain,  figured  draperies  make  the 
best  effect.  Colors  change  the  apparent  pro- 
portions of  a  room;  to  shorten  height  of 
walls  use  diagonal  lines,  to  lengthen,  use 
perpendicular  ones. 

In  selecting  furniture  beautiful  lines  are 
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always  to  be  looked  for.  The  simple  pieces 
wear  better,  and  are  easier  to  keep  clean,  and 
their  simplicity  need  not  keep  them  from  be- 
ing a  delight  to  the  eye.  Indeed,  the  arti- 
cles of  common  use  are  more  beautiful  if 
simple  than  if  over-adorned.  Use  nothing 
that  is  not  either  beautiful  or  useful — better 
have  nothing  at  all. 

After  the  paper  Miss  Macdonald  showed 
us  how  different  effects  could  be  obtained  by 
different  wall-papers,  hangings,  and  floor- 
coverings,  illustrating  her  points  with  sam- 
ples which  she  had  with  her. 

January  16. — Miss  Potter  talked  to  us  this 
afternoon  about  Thibet,  the  Empire  of  the 
Lamas.  In  Central  Asia,  north  of  India, 
and  west  of  China  is  this  land  of  seven  hun- 
dred thousand  square  miles,  inhabited  by  six 
millions  of  people.  These  people  are  kind, 
gentle  and  hospitable,  as  we  learn  from  the 
report  of  a  minister  who  had  lived  there  for 
many  years.  Even  the  robbers  speak  gently, 
and  with  refinement.  Mrs.  O.  W.  Scott 
tells  us  that  their  religion  inculcates  good- 
ness of  heart.  In  the  monasteries  on  the 
mountains  dwell  eleven  thousand  priests, 
costumed  in  yellow  and  red.  They  are  Bud- 
dhists believing  in  a  heaven,  ruled  by  one 
chief  god,  who  is  assisted  by  others,  and  in 
a  purgatory  which  is  a  place  of  torment  by 
ice  as  well  as  by  fire.  The  head  of  the 
church  is  almost  worshipped,  and  is  believed 
to  be  a  divine  assistant  of  God.  Many  of 
their  beliefs  are  absurd  and  grotesque. 
When  pills  give  out  the  wise  doctor  rolls  the 
labels  up  for  the  patient.  The  most  polite 
way  of  saying  "good-day !"  is  to  put  out  the 
tongue,  lower  and  uncover  the  head,  and 
scratch  the  ear. 

The  people  are  controlled  almost  entirely 
by  the  Lamas,  or  priests,  who  have  taught 
them  to  fear  the  English  missionaries.  It  is 
very  difficult  to  get  into  the  country,  as  every 
white  man  who  enters  without  permission  is 


sentenced  to  be  killed.      But  there  are  a  few 

priests  who  wish  the  English  to  come  and 
bring  their  God.  One  of  these  few,  when 
bidding  a  white  missionary  to  depart  ac- 
cording to  orders,  said  to  him,  "You  are  go- 
ing, but  who  can  know  the  things  to  come? 
I  shall  always  remember  you.  Circum- 
stances do  not  permit  me  to  say  more." 

The  chief  article  of  food  for  the  Thibetans 
is  butter,  rank  to  the  taste  of  a  foreign- 
er. This  is  to  their  taste  improved  by  age, 
and  they  value  it  very  highly.  On  festive 
occasions  the  women  are  often  to  be  seen 
carrying  about  babies  liberally  smeared  with 
butter. 

The  stores  in  the  cities  of  Thibet  are  high, 
with  terraces,  are  whitewashed,  except  the 
trimmings,  which  are  red  and  yellow.  They 
are  repainted  each  year,  just  as  the 
owner  takes  a  bath  annually.  The 
homes,  large,  rambling,  three-story  houses 
of  stone  and  brick,  are  almost  destitute  of 
furniture.  The  people  sit  on  the  balconies 
in  all  kinds  of  weather,  and  on  the  roofs  are 
the  temples,  where  are  the  life-sized  statues 
of  Buddha,  whom  they  worship. 

As  the  women  are  in  the  minority  they 
are  naturally  much  in  demand,  and  have 
things  all  their  own  way.  With  their  dark 
faces  covered  with  black  paint,  they  are  not 
handsome,  but  they  are  very  strong,  and 
they  walk  well.  They  wear  trousers  and 
boots,  the  only  difference  between  their  cos- 
tume and  that  of  the  men  lying  in  the  head- 
dress. These  are  of  many  different  colors, 
and  are  covered  with  silver  and  other  metals. 
A  woman  often  wears  the  wealth  of  the 
whole  family  on  her  head.  Her  hair  is 
braided  into  forty  or  fifty  braids,  plastered 
down  with  butter,  while  her  seven  or  more 
husbands  are  allowed  but  one  braid  apiece. 

This  interesting  talk  was  meant  as  an  in- 
troduction to  what  Miss  Nichols,  an  Indian 
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missionary,  was  to  tell  us  of  her  work  the 
next  day  at  missionary  meeting-. 

January  16.  For  two  or  three  days  be- 
fore this  date  placards  could  be  seen  all  over 
the  building  which  foretold  the  coming  of 
a  great  event,  a  "Country  Fair."  A  lady 
and  a  gentleman  might  enter  for  less  than 
two  ladies,  so  it  behooved  each  fair  maid  to 
find  a  man.  When  the  farmers  and  their 
wives  had  gathered  from  far  and  near  in  the 
gymnasium,  where  the  fair  was  held,  they 
were  asked  to  be  seated  on  the  floor,  while 
the  prize  collection  of  animals  in  the  circus 
performed  their  tricks,  the  principle  feature 
of  the  evening. 

The  first  number  on  the  program  was 
computation  by  the  pony,  who  could  count, 
add,  or  subtract,  and  distinguish  colors. 
This  was  done  very  gracefully  and  much  to 
the  credit  of  the  ring-master.  Then  came 
Jumbo,  the  infant  elephant,  whose  dinner- 
time it  was.  As  he  had  a  very  fastidious 
taste,  they  wished  to  ascertain  just  what  he 
would  like  for  his  meal.  Neither  brown 
bread,  beans,  hash  or  rice  would  do,  and  as 
that  was  all  there  was,  Jumbo  had  to  go 
without.  The  pony  now  came  on  again  and 
did  the  balancing  act  with  the  elephant.  As 
there  was  a  misstep,  the  first  time,  the  per- 
formance had  to  be  repeated,  much  to  the 
delight  and  amusement  of  the  spectators. 
The  tall  giraffe  next  appeared  before  the 
eyes  of  the  astonished  people.  Then  came 
the  snake-charmer,  who  exhibited,  besides 
many  poisonous  snakes,  the  largest  alligator 
in  the  world. '  'Bruin  danced  to  the  music  of 
a  fiddle;  and  Miss  Kangaroo  daintily  hopped 
along  across  the  platform.  The  last  number, 
a  fitting  finish  to  such  a  program,  was  a  song 
by  Senora  Macaroni  Spaghetti  Donatella, 
accompanied  by  the  Senor,  her  husband. 
Among  the  selections  was  the  following : — 

"Every  day  one  sees  the  Seniors 
Working  hard  with  aching  heads; 


Every  night  they  carry  water, 

Every  morn  they  make  their  beds. 

Ask'st  thou  who  the  Seniors'  supes  are, 

Gravely,   sadly  do  they  say, 

'Ah  !   we  may  dream    of  them  the  night  long, 

But  we  see  them  not  by  day! 

Thrice  a  week  we  buy  bananas, — 

Which  they  sell  us  in  the  school — 

And  at  night  we  munch  dry  crackers — 

As  is  quite  within  the  rule. 

Longing  though  we  plead  for  chocolates, 

Gravely,   sternly   do   they   say, — 

"Thou  mayst   dream  of  them  the  night  long, 

Thou'lt  eat  taffy  still  by  day." 

The  audience  was  very  much  pleased  to 
hear  so  talented  an  artist,  and  each  and  all 
hoped  to  hear  her  again  soon. 

After  the  people  had  patronized  very 
freely  the  lemonade  stand  and  the  booth  of 
the  fortune  teller,  a  heavy  shower  came  up 
and  obliged  them  to  disperse  to  their  respec- 
tive homes. 

January  17 — In  acceptance  to  an  invita- 
tion from  the  president  of  the  missionary 
society  we  gathered  on  this  Sunday  evening 
in  the  gymnasium,  each  with  a  pillow  and 
her  "penny-a-present'"  envelope.  Miss  Pack- 
ard read  us  a  story  telling  how  Christ  en- 
tered a  town  in  China,  and  Miss  Chisholm 
sang  some  beautiful  old  hymns.  Then  Miss 
Nichols  told  us  the  message  which  she  had 
brought  to  us  from  Lucknow,  India,  where 
she  and  Isabelle  Blackstock,  a  former  Las- 
sell  girl,  are  teachers  in  the  Isabelle  Woburn 
College  for  girls.  India  is  not  unlike  a  des- 
ert in  that  it  is  a  very  dusty  land,  except 
during  the  three  months  of  continual  rain. 
To  keep  this  country  under  her  rule,  Eng- 
land keeps  soldiers  stationed  in  all  of  the 
principal  towns.  In  Lucknow  there  are  only 
thirty  foreigners,  and  these  are  officials  and 
missionaries.  The  five  thousand  soldiers 
live  by  themselves  in  a  separate  part  of  the 
city.  In  the  native  parts  the  streets  are  very 
narrow,  and  very  few  women  are  ever  seen 
on  them. 

Indian   families,  generally  speaking,  are 
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large  and  live  on  a  mere  pittance,  dwelling 
in  mud  huts.  Three  hundred  thousand  gods 
are  recognized,  including  snakes,  cows  and 
monkeys.  The  woman  worships  the  man; 
the  man.  the  gods.  A  common  belief  is  that 
if  a  wife  treats  her  husband  properly  he  will 
not  die.  and  therefore  a  widow  is  looked 
upon  as  having  by  some  sin  caused  her  hus- 
band's death,  and  is  ill  treated  and  not  al- 
lowed to  re-marry.  The  men  do  not  believe 
that  the  women  have  minds  capable  of  un- 
derstanding much,  hence  their  daughters  are 
given  no  education.  The  women  expect  to 
be  slaves;  shut  up  in  the  house  all  day,  they 
see  and  learn  almost  nothing.  They  are, 
therefore,  very  superstitious.  A  fine  thing 
in  them  is  their  passionate  love  for  their 
children.  When  the  natives  become  Christ- 
ians they  bring  with  them  into  their  new  re- 
lationships many  old  beliefs,  prejudices  and 
customs;  and  to  help  them  discard  such  of 
these  as  are  unchristian  is  often  a  very  hard 
task.  It  takes  them  a  long  time,  for  exam- 
ple, to  realize  that  a  wife  has  any  claims  that 
her  husband  is  bound  to  respect. 

Some  two  hundred  students  attend  the 
college  and  the  various  schools  of  lower 
grade,  from  kindergarten  up.  At  meals  the 
girls  sit  at  tables;  for  this  is  an  aristocratic 
school  where  a  sum  of  two  or  three  dollars 
per  month  is  asked  for  board.  At  district 
schools  no  board  has  to  be  paid,  and  the 
girls  are  given  their  meals  on  the  floor.  The 
education,  which  is  under  English  govern- 
ment, is  of  very  good  grade.  Bible  classes 
and  prayer  meetings  are  held  every  day. 
Among  the  students  are  many  who  act  as 
volunteer  workers,  going  out  to  help  others. 
Some  of  the  girls  who  go  through  school 
teach  after  leaving;  others  marry. 

At  times  the  teachers  give  parties,  what 
they  call  "zenana  parties,"  to  the  mothers  of 
their  girls;  but  they  do  not  do  this  very 
often,  since  the  strictness  with  which  women 


are  kept  secluded  in  India  makes  such  a 
gathering  a  very  delicate  and  troublesome 
matter  to  handle.  They  are  not  easy  to  en- 
tertain; either  reading  or  talking  fail  to 
amuse  them,  and  so  stereopticon  pictures 
must  be  resorted  to.  These  ladies  of  the 
Zenana  have  no  idea  of  time,  and  arrive  on 
such  occasions  at  all  hours  of  the  day.  When 
it  is  time  to  go  home  their  husbands  come 
with  the  doolies  to  see  that  the  right  wife 
is  gotten  and  the  curtains  properly  drawn. 
They  all  want  to  go  at  once,  and  there  is 
often  danger  of  giving  a  husband  the  wrong 
wife. 

January  20 — This  evening  a  party  of  six- 
teen went  into  Boston  to  see  "Everyman," 
the  morality  play,  played  by  the  Ben  Greet 
Company.  On  the  same  evening  the  Lasel- 
lias  and  the  S.  D.'s  saw  Fritzi  Scheff  in 
"Babette."  Both  parties  had  pleasant  even- 
ings. 

January  21 — Our  usual  Thursday  night 
lecture  was  given  this  week  by  Rev.  Peter 
McQueen  with  stereopticon  views.  He  de- 
scribed to  us  his  trip  through  Macedonia 
and  Servia;  and  told  about  the  massacre  of 
the  young  Servian  king  and  queen,  which 
was  caused  by  political  feeling.  The  queen 
had  stated  once  that  she  wished  her  two 
brothers  to  succeed  her  husband  to  the 
throne;  but  certain  of  the  Servians  were  not 
in  favor  of  these  and  plotted  against  them. 
With  the  royal  couple  there  were  killed 
about  fifty-eight  of  their  friends,  who 
chanced  to  be  in  the  house  at  the  same  time. 

January  22 — This  evening  a  party  of  the 
Deltas  saw  Fritzi  Scheff  in  "Babette,"  and 
another  party  heard  Mrs.  Ballington  Booth 
lecture  on  "Lights  and  Shadows  of  Prison- 
Life."  Those  who  did  not  hear  the  latter 
missed  a  fine  talk.  So  manv  people  in  this 
wide  world  think  that  a  man,  "once  a  pris- 
oner is  always  a  prisoner."  and  that  such  a 
man  is  not  capable  of  being  reformed.    Mrs. 
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Booth  has  proved  this  to  be  false.  She  has 
helped  hundreds  of  men  back  to  right  living, 
and  is  known  in  all  the  state  prisons  of  the 
country  as  "Little  Mother."  She  has  built 
two  homes,  called  "Hope  Hall,"  where  dis- 
charged prisoners  can  go.  Of  all  those 
whom  she  has  helped  she  knows  now  person- 
ally about  seventy-five  per  cent.,  and  is  cer- 
tain that  the  world  is  being  helped  by  them; 
twenty  per  cent,  she  has  lost  track  of;  the 
remaining  five  per  cent,  have  disappointed 
her.  This  is  a  very  small  number  when  we 
consider  the  dangers  which  lie  thick  in 
the  path  of  the  man  who  comes  out  of  prison. 
Men  known  to  all  the  detectives  in  the  land 
she  has  won  over  to  her  side  for  the  Lord. 
When  she  speaks  in  chapel  to  these  men  in 
their  striped  clothes,  she  asks  each  one  who 
has  no  correspondent  to  write  to  her;  and 
with  these  poor  fellows  she  in  her  corre- 
spondence is  often  five  or  six  hundred 
replies  behind,  though  she  has  assistants  in 
her  work  of  letter  writing. 

She  compared  beautifully  the  change 
which  comes  over  a  man  when  God  enters 
his  life,  to  a  ride  on  the  Southern  Pacific 
ail  road  through  Texas  to  California.  Early 
in  the  morning  of  the  third  day,  she  said, 
the  train  reaches  a  never-ending  series  of 
deserts,  through  which  the  passengers  had 
to  travel  all  day  over  many  and  hot  and 
sandy  miles,  with  nothing  to  look  at  but 
sand.  Near  nightfall  they  swing  around  the 
base  of  a  mountain  into  a  beautiful  valley, 
rich  with  green  trees  and  blooming  gardens. 
The  windows  are  thrown  open  to  allow  the 
fresh  evening  air  to  enter.  Eight  years  be- 
fore, this  verdure  was  not  there;  there  was 
just  a  desolate  mountain,  though  one  can 
hardly  believe  it,  until  he  sees  slipping  down 
the  sides  of  the  hills  little  streams  of  spark- 
ling water.  Then  he  understands  the  trans- 
formation, wrought  by  this  hidden  power. 
Just  so  does  a  man's  life  change  when  he 


comes    in    touch    with    the    hand    of    the 
Almig-hty. 

Enough  money  had  been  left  to  Mrs. 
Booth  to  make  her  family  and  herself  inde- 
pendent; but  through  her  working  come  the 
only  funds  for  the  maintenance  of  "Hope 
Hall."  This  is  the  reason  for  her  lecturing 
around  the  country — to  keep  a  home  always 
open  for  her  "prison  boys."  If  she  had  all 
of  her  time  to  herself  she  could  do  much 
more  work  m  the  prisons,  and  could  bring 
many  more  men  to  believe  in  Christ. 

January  23 — This  afternoon  Miss  Potter 
read  to  us  a  paper  on  "Best  Society,"  and 
told  us  many  amusing  stories,  by  way  of 
illustration.  Among  them  was  one  about 
the  dress  of  royalty  in  Egypt,  which  appears 
at  dinner  in  a  dress  suit,  but  with  no  tie  or 
collar.  Apropos  of  the  question  often  asked, 
whether  the  most  cultured  people  of  Spain 
countenance  the  bull  fight,  she  said  in  Spain 
there  have  always  been  people  who  did  not 
approve  of  the  bull  fights.  These,  certainly, 
were  of  the  "best  society."  An  anecdote  of 
Queen  Victoria  was  in  excellent  point.  The 
queen  requested  a  foreigner  to  dine  with 
her.  The  guest  said,  "I  have  nothing  to 
wear  but  a  plain  black  dress,  and  cannot 
come  that  way."  But  a  queen's  invitation  is 
a  command.  That  evening  after  her  arrival 
the  guest  was  put  at  her  ease,  though  among 
the  elegant  costumes  of  the  courtiers,  when 
her  hostess  appeared  in  a  plain  black  gown. 
Such  acts  distinguish  those  who  are  in  the 
"best  society." 

January  23 — The  Juniors  invited  the 
Seniors  to  a  salmagundi  party  in  the  gym- 
nasium. There  were  six  tables,  at  which 
loto,  pit,  anagrams,  jack-straws,  pig,  and 
cutting  paper-dolls  were  played.  Miss  Agnes 
Kellars  won  the  prize  for  progressing  the 
greatest  number  of  times,  a  handsome  copy 
of  Mrs.  Browning's  poems.  After  a  very 
pleasant  evening  the  company  went  down- 
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stairs  to  the  lecture  room,  which  was  pret- 
tily decorated  for  the  occasion.  Ice  cream 
and  cake  were  served  here  by  some  of  the 
members  of  the  Junior  class.  The  remain- 
der of  the  evening  was  spent  in  dancing  in 
the  gymnasium. 

January  24. — Eila  Patterson  led  the 
Christian  Endeavor  meeting  this  evening. 
To  each  member  before  the  meeting  was 
handed  a  question  relating  to  the  topic, 
"What  would  Christ  do  if  he  came  to  our 
town?"  Written  answers  passed  back  to 
the  leader,  who  read  them  during  the  meet- 
ing. 

January  27. — On  Wednesday  evening  the 
pupils  of  Miss  Parkhurst  gave  a  second 
piano-forte   recital. 

January  28. — Day  of  Prayer. 
Morning   Service,  10.30 


California  Items  From  C.  C.  B. 


Sermon :     Rev.   P.   S. 


Henson,  D.  D., 

Boston,   Mass. 


Afternoon  Service, 

Sermon :  Rev.  C. 


3:00 


H. 


Mass. 

7:30 
Endeavor 


Stackpole, 

Melrose, 
Evening   Service, 

Under    direction    of   the    Christian 
Society, 
Leader :    Miss  Emma  Mae  Chisholm. 

January  30. — Miss  Potter  talked  to  us 
this  afternoon  on  the  Influence  of  Good 
Manners.  Those  who  are  naturally  refined 
are  always  to  be  distinguished  by  their  man- 
ners. Refinement,  if  not  already  possessed, 
is  something  that  can  be  gained,  and  should 
be.  "God  will  hold  you  responsible  for 
your  nature  plus  your  nurture,  and  for  your 
self  plus  your  possibilities." 

It  is  with  deep  sympathy  that  we  record 
the  death  of  Mr.  Ernest  Fales,  husband  of 
Avila  Grubbs,  '99,  on  January  7,  of  typhoid 
fever.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fales  had  been  mar- 
ried but  a  short  time,  and  had  lived  in  their 
new  home  in  Brookline  but  a  few  weeks. 
We  enjoyed  her  call  at  the  seminary  in  the 
early  winter,  and  had  anticipated  the  pleas- 
ure of  seeing  her  frequently  in  the  future. 
Would  that  we  might  do  something  to  help 
her  in  this  time  of  sorrow. 


Mabel  Cogswell  Johnson,  '85,  of  Putnam, 
Connecticut,  has  sent  two  charming  photo- 
graphs for  the  Grandchildren's  Album,  one 
of  herself  and  little  Annette,  and  one  of  her 
three  cunning  children,  Dana,  Donald  and 
Annette.  She  keeps  busy  with  a  beautiful 
home  life,  than  which  nothing  can  be  sweet- 
er or  more  useful. 

Charlotte  R.  Willard,  once  teacher  of 
mathematics  here,  now  principal  of  the  Col- 
lege for  girls  at  Marsovan,  Turkey-in-Asia, 
sends  a  souvenir  of  the  college,  and  wishes 
Lasell  a  Happy  New  Year.  She  writes, 
"Our  New  Year  comes  in  accordance  with 
the  old  calendar,  January  13.  We  cele- 
brate Christmas  three  times,"  first,  accord- 
ing to  the  American  custom  and  date;  then 
thirteen  days  later  (I  thought  it  was 
twelve?)  with  our  Greek  friends;  and  still 
later  with  the  Armenians."  Miss  Wil- 
lard's  words  of  good  wishes  for  us  all  are 
valued,  for  she  is  not  given  to  much  speak- 
ing. In  Lasell's  name  we  send  her  our  sin- 
cere thanks  for  the  remembrance,  and  our 
love  in  her  arduous  work  of  mercy.  She 
was  one  of  the  best  teachers. 

We  record  with  much  pain  the  death  of 
Joseph  Stickney,  the  husband  of  Carrie  Fos- 
ter. '87,  and  send  our  sincere  condolence  to 
our  former  pupil.  In  this  regret  all  who 
have  taken  part  in  our  White  Mountain  ex- 
cursions will  heartily  join.  The  kindnesses 
of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Stickney  on  those  occasions, 
their  generous  thought  for  us,  added  much 
to  our  enjoyment.  Mr.  Stickney  was  so 
gentle,  urbane  and  generous-hearted  that  he 
won  all  hearts.  The  world  can  ill  afford  to 
lose  such  a  man,  and  all  who  knew  him  will 
miss  him. 

Louise  C.  Whitney  of  Bay  City,  Mich., 
is  now  living  at  Avalon  on  Santa  Catalina 
Island,  and  writes  that  she  has  gained  in 
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health  a  great  deal,  and  is  expecting  her 
brother:  that  Mrs.  Brooks  (our  Luella  Dad- 
mun,  class  of  '74)  is  again  in  California  for 
the  winter. 

Elizabeth  and  Kathryn  Robertson,  '97, 
of  Jacksonville,  111.,  are  reported  as  being 
at  Hotel  Green,  and  Elizabeth  as  winning  a 
prize  at  golf.      I  have  not  yet  seen  them. 

I  have  today  found  friends  of  Cora  Dan- 
forth,  who  inquired  for  her,  Cora  Cogswell, 
'83,  and  Virginia  Johnson  Milbank  of 
Yonkers.  Cora  and  the  Milbanks  have  been 
in  Los  Angeles  since  September  in  a  fine 
rented  house.  Expect  to  return  to  Yonkers 
next  June.  Virginia's  children  are  grow- 
ing so  I  can  hardly  keep  track  of  them,  and 
are  her  pride  and  comfort.  Have  had  a 
phone  call  from  Ella  Wassemer  Martindale, 
who  is  living  in  a  splendid  new  home  in  one 
of  the  sightliest  parts  of  Los  Angeles. 

What  do  you  think  of  "the  train  has  fell 
down  again,"  as  meaning  "it  has  lost  time?" 
And  this  from  a  sermon,  "They  have  been 
working  this  philosophy  for  all  there  was  in 
it." 

I  can  pick  up  an  odd  phrase  now  and  then 
outside  of  Lasell ! 

Who  do  you  suppose  greeted  me  on  the 
corner  today?  Carol  Case,  '99!  I  was  as 
surprised  as  glad,  and  as  glad  as  surprised! 
Her  brother  was  with  her,  and  her  parents 
are  in  Los  Angeles.  I  expect  to  see  her 
again. 

I  am  getting  to  care  more  for  the  char- 
acter of  the  pupils  who  control  Lasell.  For 
it  comes  to  me  that  the  spirit  of  a  school  is 
decided  by  the  pupils  who  dominate  it. 
There  are  a  great  many  passive  people  in  the 
world,  and  the  ruling  minds  lead  them,  and 
so  the  few  strong  ones  make  the  public  opin- 
ion, which  is  the  spirit  of  any  Institution. 
It  is  a  responsibility  to  be  one  of  the  domi- 
nant ones. 

By  the  way,  do  you  notice  how  many  peo- 


ple there  are  who  keep  busy,  but  don't  do 
much  that  is  worth  their  while?  They  re- 
mind me  of  a  man  who  was  always  picking 
up  chips,  little  slivers  of  wood,  to  burn,  and 
thought  he  was  economical,  when  he  might 
have  been  doing  larger  things  for  which  he 
protested  he  had  no  time!  It  isn't  worth 
while  for  a  man  who  has  the  ability  to  man- 
age a  great  corporation  to  keep  its  books.  A 
person  ought  to  be  all  the  time  open  to  the 
large  opportunities  of  life.  There  is  such 
a  thing  as  being  too  faithful  in  that  which 
is  least.  If  that  be  heresy,  I'd  like  to  hear 
some  of  you  argue  it  down.  Never  be  afraid 
to  tackle  a  big  thing  that  comes  in  your  way. 
It  is  better  to  try  a  large  thing  and  fail,  than 
always  to  be  content  with  things  you  know 
you  can  do.  Heroes  don't  know  they  are 
heroes  before  they  try.  What  the  world  calls 
genius  is  often  only  a  rightly-born  audacity. 
Don't  be  too  content,  my  girls,  with  doing 
little  things  well. 

There !    That  is  a  chapel-talk  for  you ! 

Flora  Gardner  and  her  father  are  in  Pasa- 
dena, Cal.,  for  the  winter,  I  presume,  though 
I  have  not  seen  them  yet.  Ellen  and  Laura 
Chase  made  a  theatre  party  for  Miss  Ran- 
some  on  January  23. 

I  called  on  Ward  Wilson  (whom  some 
Lasell  girls  will  remember  as  Miss  Cham- 
berlayne's  cousin  at  Lasell  some  years  ago) 
and  his  wife  in  Redlands  the  other  day. 
They  have  a  charming  vine-covered,  orange- 
surrounded  cottage  on  the  aristocratic  edge 
of  this  famous  city,  and  are  enjoying  it.  Al- 
so, on  Florence  Phillips  in  Riverside,  and 
had  a  drive  with  her.  Florence  is  very 
much  occupied  this  year  with  a  new  house 
her  mother  is  building. 

We  sympathize  with  Mrs.  Ida  Burke  and 
our  former  pupil  Edith  of  Middletown, 
Conn.,  in  the  loss  of  Mrs.  Burke's  father  in 
December.  Only  those  who  knew  the  lov- 
ing relations  in  that  unusually  happy  home- 
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life  can  appreciate  the  vacancy  which  has 
been  made  in  it. 

The  "land  that  is  fairer  than  day"  is  get- 
ting more  and  more  attractive  to  us  by  rea- 
son of  the  dear  ones  who  await  us  there. 

Nellie  Chase  Rich's  last  letter  is  so  inter- 
esting I  send  it  entire  for  you. 

Lucena,  Tayabas, 

Philippine  Islands. 
My  dear  Mr.  Bragdon — 

Just  a  line  before  the  mail  closes  to  let 
you  know  how  many  miles  away  we  really 
are.  We  left  Honolulu  in  a  great  rush  the 
tenth  of  October  and  arrived  in  Manila  three 
weeks  later.  We  remained  there  about  five 
days,  and  then  came  to  this  pretty  little  town 
on  the  banks  of  a  river  about  two  miles  from 
the  ocean,  and  twelve  hours  from  Manila. 

Lucena  is  one  of  the  wealthiest  towns  on 
the  Island  of  Luzon.  There  are  only  eight 
white  ladies  here,  so  we  are  quite  a  curiosity 
when  we  are  out. 

The  houses  here  are  mostly  nipa  huts,  but 
a  few  have  two  stories,  the  second  being  of 
windows  and  wood.  We  live  in  one  of 
the  best  houses  here.  That  is  we  live  up- 
stairs in  one  of  these  nicer  houses,  the  natives 
who  own  it  live  below. 

Our  rooms  are  reached  by  stairs  direct 
from  the  street.  The  houses  here  are  all 
one  large  room,  but  one  of  the  doctors  who 
lived  here  before  us  had  our  room  divided 
into  a  hall,  sitting  room,  bed-room  and 
closet.  The  partitions  and  ceilings  are  of 
closely  woven  cane,  so  the  whole  effect  is 
very  pretty.  Then  there  have  been  built  on 
a  nipa  kitchen  and  bath  room. 

The  windows  of  the  house  open  like  fold- 
ing doors,  the  panes  being  about  two  inches 
square,  and  made  of  very  fine  shell  instead 
of  glass.  The  floor  of  our  main  rooms  are 
of  wood  highly  polished,  but  the  floor  of  the 
kitchen  and  bathroom  are  of  narrow  strips 
of  bamboo  an  inch  or  so  apart,  so  one  feels 
as  if  he  would  fall  through. 


We  take  our  meals  with  a  bachelor  officer 
who  lives  next  door,  and  so  I  do  not  have 
the  care  of  housekeeping.  We  have  a  native 
boy  who  speaks  a  little  English  to  do  our 
house  work,  and  then  he  waits  on  table  at 
meal  time.  ■  • 

So  far  we  are  very  much  pleased  with  the 
Philippines.  The  climate  now  is  quite  cool, 
and  the  foliage  is  very  much  like  what  we 
have  in  New  England,  with  a  few  palms 
scattered  in.  I  have  gained  five  pounds  since 
I  have  been  here,  so  do  not  fear  but  what  the 
Islands  will  agree  with  me  all  right.  We 
have  fresh  meat  and  ice  three  times  a  month. 
Our  butter  and  milk  are  all  canned.  We  get 
very  nice  fish  and  chickens,  so  get  along  with 
the  canned  meats  very  well. 

The  papers  have  been  forwarded  to  us 
from  Honolulu,  but  as  yet  I  have  not  re- 
ceived the  Leaves,  but  I  suppose  it  is  hard- 
ly time  yet. 

You  see  I  was  right  when  I  wrote  you 
we  no  doubt  would  be  in  the  Philippines  for 
this  Christmas,  although  our  orders  were 
quite  a  surprise  when  they  reallv  did  come. 

I  am  with  very  best  wishes  for  the  New 
Year, 

Sincerely  yours, 

Ellen  Chase  Rich. 

November  23rd,  1903. 


Marriages. 

Jessie  Eckhouse  to  Mr.  Alfons  Mile,  Mon- 
day, the  eleventh  of  January,  nineteen  hun- 
dred and  four,  Indianapolis,  Ind. 


He  boiled  the  water  that  he  drank, 

By  rule  he  slept  and  ate; 
He  wore  hygienic  underclothes 

To  get  the  bulge  on  fate. 
Thus   science   served   him   faithfully 

And  made  him  microbe  proof, 
But  yesterday  he  met  defeat 

By  falling  from  a  roof. 

— Chicago  Record-Herald. 
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PERSONALS. 

Mrs.  Albert  C.  Sparks,  mother  of  our 
Adelaide  Sparks  Newcombe,  and  Susan 
Sparks,  died  at  her  home  in  Lee,  Mass.,  on 

December  13.       Our  sympathy  is  with  the 
bereaved  family  and  their  many  friends. 

Ida  Mallory,  '03,  is  "keeping  in  touch 
with  the  school,  but  has  been  so  busy  she 
has  not  had  much  time  for  wishing  herself 
back.  She  has  created  her  own  Lasell  at- 
mosphere by  going  on  with  her  studies,  and 
also  keeps  up  the  illusion  with  regular  An- 
nex work,  and  thanks  to  Mrs.  Loomis'  train- 
ing 'looks  the  part.'  "  She  says,  "The  other 
day  a  girl  came  to  apply  for  a  position,  and 
I  was  in  the  kitchen  washing  the  dishes.  I 
went  out  into  another  room  for  something, 
and  she  turned  to  mamma,  saying  with  a 
nod  in  my  direction,  "Is  your  girl  going  to 
leave?" 

Finley  Bailey  Krause  arrived  at  the  home 
of  Margaret  Bailey  Krause  on  January  10, 
weight  9  pounds. 

Lila  Woodbury  of  Burlington,  Vt.,  ex- 
pects to  spend  the  winter  in  California. 

Georgie  Duncan,  '02,  spent  a  little  more 
than  two  weeks  with  Bessie  Fuller,  '02,  in 
November.  They  saw  a  good  deal  of  the 
Halladay  girls,  who  live  not  more  than  five 
minutes'  walk  from  Bessie's  home.  Georgie 
had  just  been  in  Bridgeport  attending  the 
wedding  of  her  brother.  She  left  Bessie 
just  in  time  to  get  home  for  Thanksgiving, 
stopping  one  night  on  her  way  in  Worcester 


with  Bertha  Warren.  Since  Thanksgiving 
she  has  been  visiting  her  brother  and  his 
bride  in  their  new  home  in  Portsmouth.  Her 
sister,  who  was  so  sick  with  typhoid  fever 
last  summer,  is  much  better  now,  and  is 
spending  the  winter  in  Bath  with  her  two 
little  boys  at  her  old  home. 

Alice  B.  Bigelow,  Strathmore  Terrace, 
Beacon  street,  Brookline,  announces  her  en- 
gagement to  Gilman  Chase,  Harvard,  1903. 

We  are  glad  to  hear  again  from  Anna 
Marbold  Wernsing,  Greenview,  111.,  but  sor- 
ry to  hear  that  she  has  been  in  poor  health. 
She  is  as  loyal  as  ever  to  her  Alma  Mater, 
and  sends  her  subscription  to  the  Leaves. 
Since  we  last  heard  from  her  she  has  had  a 
great  deal  of  sorrow  in  the  death  of  her 
mother  and  sister. 


Beautiful  Decorations  in  a  California  Home. 

Here  where  beautiful  flowers  in  abund- 
ance make  easy  the  question  of  house  deco- 
ration in  entertainment,  the  home  of  Mrs. 
George  Guyer,  on  the  occasion  of  the  recent 
formal  introduction  to  society  of  her  daugh- 
ter was  something  well  worth  seeing.  The 
reception  room  was  decorated  in  Easter  lilies 
and  Roman  hyacinths  hanging  in  clusters 
from  the  frieze,  the  mantle  banked  with 
them,  and  walls  trimmed  with  them  against 
a  back-ground  of  lacey  asparagus.  The 
hall  was  trimmed  as  elaborately  (as  were 
all  the  rooms)  in  large  pink  roses;  the  din- 
ing room  a  bower  of  American  beauties;  the 
den  filled  with  yellow  daffodils.  The  bil- 
liard room  was  in  pink  carnations,  and  the 
table  was  covered  with  rare  and  beautiful 
flowers ;  a  large  swan-shaped  basket  filled 
with  lovely  roses,  baskets  of  lilies  of  the  val- 
ley, and  in  the  centre  a  huge  Indian  basket 
filled  with  English  violets. 

Several  Lasell  girls  and  relatives  of  La- 
sell  girls  were  present. 
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For  a  publication  of  a  secondary  school, 
the  University  School  Record  of  Cleveland, 
certainly  maintains  a  high  literary  grade. 
"The  Christian  Captive,"  a  story  in  the  Jan- 
uary number,  is  well  written,  and  the  "Pro- 
verbs" are  clever.  "Among  the  Missing" 
is  a  vivid  and  exciting  tale  of  the  Chicago 
Iroquois  fire. 

Billy  looked  at  Mary — 
Oh,  what  a  pretty  Miss ! 
He  stole  a  little  nearer, 
Then  bashful  stole  a — way, 

Ex. 

The  Argosy  contains  a  long  and  interest- 
ing account  of  "A  Day  in  the  Rhaetian 
Alps,"  by  an  alumnus  of  Mt.  Allison  Uni- 
versity, where  the  paper  is  published. 

Wise  Junior. — "I  guess  I  know  a  few 
things."  Proud  Freshman. — (Not  to  be 
outdone) — "Well,  I  guess  I  know  about  as 
few  things  as  anybody." 

The  Lepiad,  published  by  the  Woman's 
College  in  Brown  University,  is  worthy  of 
favorable  comment.  "Ruskin's  Message  in 
'Sesame  and  Lilies'  "  is  a  fine  condensation 
of  the  great  writer's  noble  lectures. 

The  Dean  Megaphone  has  some  fine  edi- 
torials, notably  one  on  "School  Spirit."  "A 
Mad  Race,"  a  story  in  the  same,  shows  tal- 
ent, and  works  up  to  an  effective  climax. 
"Saturday  Morning,"  also,  depicts  a  condi- 
tion of  affairs  which  I  seem  to  have  noticed 
before  and  elsewhere. 

"I  wouldn't  cry  like  that,  my  little  man." 

"Well,  you  can  cry  any  way  you  want  to; 
this  is  my  way." — Ex. 


The  February  Splinters,  the  first  number 

of  the  Rogers  Hall  paper  we  have  seen, 
makes  a  distinctly  favorable  impression.  It 
is  very  good  from  start  to  finish. 

The  Question  Mark  of  Rosemary  Hall, 
bears  almost  the  most  original  and  attractive 
cover  that  has  so  far  come  to  our  notice. 

An  Irishman  was  sitting  on  a  sign  by  the 
road,  which  read,  "This  will  take  you  to 
Hingham."  Another  man  came  along  and 
asked  him  what  he  was  sitting  there  for. 
"Faith,  an'  I've  been  sitting  here  for  two 
hours  an'  waiting  for  the  thing  to  start." 

We  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  receipt 
of  the  following  exchanges :  Amherst  Lit- 
erary Monthly,  Amherst,  Mass. ;  University 
School  Neivs,  Cleveland,  O. ;  Wesleyan  Lit- 
erary Monthly,  Middletown,  Conn.;  The 
Lepiad,  Providence,  R.  I.;  The  Radiator, 
Somerville,  Mass. :  Iris,  Philadelphia,  Pa. ; 
Adelphian,  Brooklyn,  N.  Y. ;  Tripod,  Bos- 
ton Mass.,  B.  H.  S.  Oracle,  Bangor,  Me.; 
Latin  and  High  School  Review,  Cambridge, 
Mass.;  Polytechinic,  Troy,  N.  Y. ;  Legen- 
da,  New  London,  Conn.;  Question  Mark, 
Greenwich,  Conn.;  Central  College  Maga- 
zine, Lexington,  Mo.;  Distaff,  Boston, 
Mass. ;  Splinters.  Lowell,  Mass. ;  Dean  Meg- 
aphone, Franklin.  Mass.;  Harvard  Lam- 
poon, Cambridge,  Mass. ;  High  School  Sen- 
tivnent,  Roaring  Branch,  Bennington,  Vt. ; 
University  School  Record,  Cleveland,  O.; 
Argosy,  Sackville,  N.  B.;  Classic,  Orange 
City,  Iowa;  Crescent,  New  Haven,  Conn. 


Lasell   Poster. 


We  are  deeply  indebted  to  Miss  Solomon 
for  both  waking  up  the  Lasell  spirit  and  pre- 
senting us  with  a  charming  souvenir  of 
Aburndale  in  the  "good  old  summer  time," 
with  her  Lasell  poster.  The  poster  shows 
the  Gray  &  Robertson  "lagoon,"  and  the 
boathouse  where  the  Lasell  canoes  are  kept, 
which  make  a  bright    background    for    the 
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gracefully  posed  figure  of  the  "Lasell  Girl" 
in  the  foreground.  The  coloring  is  extremely 
good,  and  the  "poster"  work  is  exceptionally 
so.  A  better  reminder  of  Lasell  and  Auburn- 
dale  cannot  be  found,  as  it  combines  the  sug- 
gestion of  school  and  campus,  with  a  faith- 
ful portrayal  of  a  distinct  Auburndale  fea- 
ture, the  old  river  Charles.  Miss  Solomon 
could  not  have  chosen  a  better  time  for  her 
work,  and  although  the  winter  is  still  in 
force  we  may  be  sure  that  spring  is  near, 
with  the  poster  before  us.  Lasell  certainly 
extends  to  her  its  heartfelt  thanks. 


President,  Barbara  Vail. 

Vice  President,  Janet  Bryce. 

Secretary,  Martha  Haskell. 

Treasurer,  Frances  Bragdon. 

Executive  Committee,  Lois  Thomas,  Mary 

Potter,  Charlotte  Thearle. 
Music   Committee,    Miriam   Nelson,   Laura 

Dale. 
Critic,  Mabel  Judd. 
Ushers,  Julia  Martin,  Helen  Darling. 


President,  Corinne  Richter. 
Vice  President,  Adele  Woodworth. 
Secretary,  Theodora  Close. 
Critic,  Grace  Fuller. 
Business  Manager,  Gladys  Patterson. 
Guards,   Elizabeth   Bacon,   Emma   Schlapp. 
Executive    Committee,    Katherine   Jenckes, 
Edith  Anthony,  Lucille  Lothrop. 


DELTA. 

President,  Edna  Rogers. 

Vice  President,  Alice  Stahl. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Elizabeth  Cobb. 

Executive    Committee,    Louise    Grunewald, 

Jennie  A.  Hamilton,  Helen  Royse. 
Critic,  Edith  Harber. 

Sentinels,    Roberta   Clark,  Edna   Matthews, 
Minnie  Sawyer. 


Kliptomania. 


"Why  ain't  you  at  school,  little  boy  ?" 
"I  stayed  away  on  account  of  sickness." 
"Who  is  sick?" 
"The  truant  officer." 

"Women  feel  where  men  think,"  said  the 
female  with  the  square  chin. 

"Yes,"  sighed  the  man  who  had  been  mar- 
ried three  times;  "that's  why  men  become 
bald." 

It  is  only  because  the  water  works  that 
the  fountain  plays. 

MARY  D.    DOLLIVER. 

Hygienic  Treatment  of  the  Head 
and  Face 

(Gillespie  Method.) 
Hours,  9  to  5.  99  Central  St.,  Auburndale. 

Shreve,  Crump  &  Low  Co. 

147  Tremont  St.,  Boston. 

JEWELERS  and  SILVERSMITHS. 

Fine  Stationery,  Class  and  Society  Pina. 

Designs  submitted  and  estimates  furnished. 
Fine  jewelry  repairing. 


Cotrell  &  Leonard 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Makers  of 

Caps,  Gowns,  and  Hoods 

to  the  American  Universities  and  to 
Lasell  Seminary.  Illustrated  manu- 
al, samples,  etc.,  upon  application. 
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Editorials. 


IN  a  seminary  on  the  plan  of  Lasell,  where 
there  is  no  interscholastic  relationship, 
there  is  a  tendency  among  the  students  to 
lack  school  spirit.  Now  Lasell  is  rich  in  a 
most  loyal  alumnae,  who  watch  our  progress 
with  interest;  for  the  sake  of  them,  if  for 
no  other  reason,  we  should  foster  loyalty. 
Then,  too,  Lasell  claims  from  us  a  lasting 
debt,  part  payment  of  which  is  best  made 
now.  A  small  tribute  would  be  the  more 
frequent  use  of  a  book  called  "Lasell  Songs." 


There  are,  however,  various  other  ways  in 
which  we  can  show  our  loyalty,  for  every 
department  of  the  school  needs  the  individ- 
ual support  of  the  students.  The  religious 
organizations,  the  classes,  the  glee  club,  Or- 
phean, drill  and  basket  ball,  all  call  for  our 
interest.  To  be  sure,  school  spirit  sometimes 
means  self-sacrifice,  but  in  this  case  our 
loyalty  only  becomes  the  deeper.  Let  us, 
then  foster  fidelity,  then  when  we,  too,  have 
become  alumnae,  it  will  be  pleasant  to  re- 
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member  that  we  were  ever  Lasell's  loyal 
daughters. 

"I  put  you  on  your  honor  to  do  this."  We 
often  hear  this  said,  but  just  what  does  it 
mean  ?  Not  only  is  it  distinctly  compliment- 
ary, but  it  is  likewise  a  token  of  respect,  in- 
asmuch as  it  shows  on  the  part  of  the  one 
who  says  it  a  true  appreciation  of  the  other's 
sense  of  moral  obligation.  Again,  this  ex- 
pression means,  "I  think  you  will  do  this," 
not  from  any  feeling  of  compulsion,  but 
from  individual  sense  of  right.  An  appeal 
to  our  honor  is  an  appeal  to  our  self  respect 
and  ought  therefore  to  be  heeded.  We,  as 
students,  must  necessarily  be  oftentimes 
placed  on  our  honor,  with  nothing  to  guide 
us  but  our  own  sense  of  virtue.  Not  to  re- 
spond were  shame  to  us. 


Lost,  a  Spring  Poem. 


"There  are  two  excellent  things  in  the 
world,"  says  some  old  Sanscrit  writer,  "the 
friendship  of  the  good  and  the  beauties  of 
poetry."  Truly,  the  former  is  one  of  our 
greatest  blessings,  for  what  would  life  be 
without  our  friends?  Only  a  little  retro- 
spect will  serve  to  show  the  part  they  have 
already  played  in  our  past,  and  only  a  little 
imagination  to  show  what  our  future  would 
be  without  them.  It  is,  doubtless,  during 
our  school  life  that  we  gain  more  friends 
than  at  any  other  time.  This,  then,  for  us, 
is  the  period  of  friend-making — should  we 
not  value  it  ? 


I  sat  me  down  to  write  a  rhyme 

On  lovely,  balmy,  spring, 
When   little   leaves   come   creeping   out, 

And  birds  are  on  the  wing. 

Methought  a  fitting  thing  'twould  be 

To  tell  in  triolets 
Of  flowing  streams  and  green-clad  hills 

And  purple  violets. 

So  I  began  a  spring  romance, 

An  oak  tree  for  my  hero, 
But   ere   I   reached  the   second  line, 

The  mercury  fell  to  zero. 

The  oak  tree  shivered  and  rustled  his  leaves, 

The  cold  wind  whistled  shrill, 
Till  the  sun  came  out,  when  I  introduced 

A  dancing,  sparkling,  rill. 

Shy  pussy-willows  snuggled  and  purred 

In  the  still  nook  where  it  rose. 
I   said,   "This  stream  shall  adorn  my  verse," 

But  while  I  spoke,  it  froze. 

Encouraged  again  by  a  breeze  from  the  south, 

I  timidly  mentioned  a  crow, 
But  ere  his  black  wings  flashed  into  view, 

It  straightway  began  to  snow. 

It  snowed  all  day  and  it  snowed  all  night, 
(I  sigh  for  what  might  have  been.) 

In  the  still  white  depth  of  the  morn,  I  found 
That  my  verses  were  snowed  in. 

— Clara  A.   Wins  low. 


The  man  who  is  worthy  of  being  a  leader 
of  men  will  never  complain  of  the  stupidity 
of  his  helpers,  of  the  ingratitude  of  mankind, 
nor  of  the  inappreeiation  of  the  public. 
These  things  are  all  a  part  of  the  great  game 
of  life,  and  to  meet  them  and  not  go  down 
before  them  in  discouragement  and  defeat  is 
the  final  proof  of  power. 


The  Lasell  club  of  New  York  held  its 
eleventh  annual  luncheon  at  the  Waldorf- 
Astoria  on  Saturday,  February  the  sixth. 
Miss  Annie  M.  Gwinnell,  the  president,  re- 
ceived, assisted  by  Mrs.  Horace  Geyer  and 
Mrs.  W.  F.  Etherington,  former  presidents. 
The  luncheon  was  served  in  the  East  Room, 
at  i  o'clock.  The  guests  were  seated  at  small 
round  tables. 

Just  before  leaving  the  dining-room,  the 
president  read  very  pleasant  letters  from 
Miss  Carpenter  and  Mr.  Bragdon,  and  a 
cablegram  from  Madame  Bouguereau,  all 
expressing  regrets  at  not  being  with  us. 

Mr.  Harry  S.  Burleigh,  baritone,  and  Miss 
Ruby  Gerard,  violinist,  then  gave  us  a  half- 
hour  of  delightful  music. 
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Altogether  the  luncheon  was  a  very  pleas- 
ant one — our  only  regret  was  that  no  rep- 
resentative from  Lasell  was  with  us.  We 
shall  hope  to  be  more  successful  next  year. 
We  had  a  few  less  than  usual  present,  as 
many  were  either  ill  or  away  in  warmer 
parts  of  the  country. 

The  following  were  present : 

Mrs.  H.  H.  Hamilton  (Winifred  Adams),  Mrs. 
A.  B.  Meyer  (Corinne  Heinsheimer),  Miss  Catha- 
rine Tompkins,  Mrs.  R.  B.  Cass,  Mrs.  E.  L.  Mont- 
gomery (Florence  Rankin)  from  New  York;  Mrs. 
F.  H.  Green.  Mrs.  D.  P.  Atwood  (Jennie  West),  Miss 
Elizabeth  Whitley,  Mrs.  Horace  Geyer  (Jennie  Ray- 
mond), Miss  Grace  Huntington,  Mrs.  J.  N.  Beach, 
Linnette  Nelson,  from  Brooklyn ;  Mrs.  W.  F.  Ether- 
ington  (Grace  Garland)  from  East  Orange,  N.  J., 
Mrs.  E.  A.  McCoy  (Ada  Cadmus)  from  East  Orange, 
N.  J. ;  Miss  Ethel  Lasell  from  Orange,  N.  J. ;  Mrs. 
W.  B.  Day  (Anna  Burr)  from  Newark,  N.  J.,  Miss 
Annie  M.  Gwinnell,  from  Newark,  N.  J.,  Miss  Edith 
Harris,  from  Newark,  N.  J.,  Mrs.  Julia  Gadsden 
(Laura  Place)  from  Glen  Ridge,  N.  J.,  Mrs.  Flinn, 
from  Glen  Ridge,  N.  J.;  Mrs.  H.  A.  Bourne  (Lina 
Jones),  from  Cranford,  N.  J.;  Miss  Mabel  E.  French, 
from  East  Orange,  N.  J. ;  Miss  Eleanor  Bohm,  from 
Patterson,  N.  J. ;  Mrs.  G  C.  Pease,  from  Roslyn,  L. 
I.;  Miss  Hazel  North,  from  Rondout,  N.  Y. ;  Mrs. 
E.  P.  Call  (Mary  Marshall),  from  Larchmont  Ma- 
nor, N.  Y. ;  Miss  Sarah  Dyer,  from  Collinsville, 
Conn. ;  Miss  Harriette  Ward,  from  New  Haven, 
Conn.;  Mrs.  A.  C.  Fones  (Elizabeth  Harwood),  from 
Bridgeport,  Conn. ;  Miss  Alice  Campbell,  from  Alls- 
ton,  Mass. ;  Miss  Blanche  Gardner,  from  Wilkes- 
Barre,  Pa. 

The  officers  of  the  club  for  this  year  and 
through  next  year  are :  Miss  Gwinnell, 
president;  Mrs.  G.  C.  Pease,  vice-president; 
Miss  Edith  Harris,  secretary  and  treasurer. 


From  California. 


The  annual  reunion  of  former  students 
and  teachers  of  Lasell  will  occur  at  Hotel 
Somerset,  Monday,  April  11,  1904,  at  1 
p.  m.  There  will  be  a  reception,  followed  by 
a  luncheon,  and  a  literary  and  musical  pro- 
gram. Tickets,  $1.25,  to  be  procured  of  Miss 
I.  G.  Sanford,  United  States  Hotel,  Boston, 
Mass.    All  Lasellians  welcome. 


A.  Fusser. — What  would  you  do  if  I 
should  kiss  you? 

Mary  McLane. — I  would  scream  for  help. 

A.  Fusser. — Why,  don't  you  think  I  could 
do  it  alone? 


My  Dear  Girls : 

You  haven't  told  me  yet  if  you  like  Young 
Women  better?  Probably  you  don't  care 
either  way ! 

This  is  one  land  where  "December  is  as 
pleasant  as  May."  Really,  December  and 
January  and  February  are  May.  But  there 
is  a  tonic  in  a  good  New  England  winter, 
properly  taken,  that  this  Mayland  does  not 
have.  There  are  compensations,  the  world 
over!  No  one  person  or  city  or  climate  or 
country  has  everything  that  is  good.  One 
has  to  learn  that,  and  in  what  he  has  "There- 
with to  be  content." 

For  my  word  to  you  to  think  about  I  give 
you  an  extract  from  General  Armstrong.  I 
had  almost  the  same  written  for  you  when 
I  found  it  better  said  in  his  biography. 
"Education  by  atmosphere  is  the  most  real; 
its  results  are  eternal  for  it  makes  character. 
Development  is  more  and  more  my  idea  of 
education." 

This  has  been  Lasell's  thought  for  many 
years. 

And  for  a  chapel  talk  I  give  you  from 
Robert  Burdette — they  call  him  "Bob  Bur- 
dette"  here  where  he  lives: 

"That  is  the  kind  of  a  view  God  gives  to 
a  man  who  will  climb  up  into  His  heights 
and  follow  with  eyes  and  soul  the  ges- 
ture of  His  hand !  You  don't  go  down  ,into 
a  gravel  pit  for  a  view  of  the  landscape.  Or, 
do  you?  If  you  do,  you  have  gravel-pit 
ideas.  A  man  said  to  me  not  long  ago,  T'm 
not  going  to  church  until  I  can  find  a  man 
who  preaches  15-minute  sermons.'  And  I 
said,  'You  will  find  him;  he  is  looking  for 
you.'  Fifteen-minute  preachers  and  fifteen- 
minute  sermons  are  made  for  fifteen-minute 
men,  and  the  three  of  them  spliced  together 
and  stretched  out  don't  even  strike  one — 
they  can  only  stammer  the  three-quarters. 
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And  nobody  on  earth  or  in  heaven  knows 
what  time  it  is  by  them — whether  it's  a 
quarter  to  one  or  seven  or  eleven.  All  you 
can  guess  at  is,  that  it's  three-quarters  of 
something.  Preacher,  sermon  and  congre- 
gation, all  added  up,  amount  only  to  a  frac- 
tion— a  common  fraction,  at  that — numer- 
ator smaller  than  the  denominator — big  at 
the  bottom  and  little  at  the  top.  Oh,  man ! 
Grudging  a  half-hour  to  God;  uncomfort- 
able if  you  find  yourself  alone  with  Him, 
chopping  your  moments  of  meditation  into 
little  fifteen-minute  pellets,  what  are  you 
going  to  do  with  eternity?" 

We  offer  our  sympathy  to  Mildred  Faxon 
and  Mr.  House.  Their  little  one  was  trans- 
planted to  Heaven's  Gardens  when  it  had 
been  so  little  while  in  its  mother's  arms. 
And  now  they  are  empty !  How  little  we 
can  help  our  best  friends  at  such  a  time  as 
this !      But  One  can  help  and  has  promised. 

Lila  Woodbury  is  here  with  father, 
mother  and  sister,  making  a  winter  of  it  on 
this  coast  at  various  places.  Enjoyed  a 
drive  about  Pasadena  with  them. 

Clara  Lewis'  engagement  is  broken  off. 
She  lives  in  Frisco,  but  is  here  now  and  then 
visiting  her  sister,  Mrs.  Walter  Raymond. 
It  is  reported  here  that  she  goes  soon  to 
London  to  study  music. 

Winifred  Conlin  Holden  is  the  latest  sur- 
prise. She  looks  well.  Mr.  Holden  and  a 
friend,  Mr.  Dare,  who  was  showing  them 
about  the  country  in  his  automobile,  came 
with  her. 

Lila  Woodbury,  by  the  way,  at  the  Canon 
met  Jeanette  Knights,  who  was  on  her  way 
hither.  So  I  am  expecting  to  see  her,  as  well 
as  Katherine  McCoy  and  Edith  Locke 
Slaten,  who  have  notified  me  from  San  An- 
tonio, Texas,  they  are  on  the  way. 

And  who  do  you  suppose  called  today? 
Mrs.  Judge  Cope,  if  you  please,  one  week 


old!  alias  our  Dasie  Hartson,  '94,  the  cata- 
logue says.  I  can  hardly  believe  it  is  '94! 
ise  me  a  call  on  the  way  back.  Dasie 

ise  me  a  call  on  their  way  back.  Dasie 
Asenath  looked  happy,  of  course.  So  did 
he.     He  looked  more — contented ! 

Mr.  Ed.  Best  and  wife  are  Bostonians  who 
are  spending  their  third  winter  here.  He  is 
brother  to  Lou  and  Rosamond  Best,  our 
cousins  and  pupils  of  Maiden,  Mass.  He 
says  the  growth  of  Los  Angeles  since  he 
first  came  here  is  phenomenal. 

I  was  glad  to  meet  M.  S.  Metcalf,  father 
of  our  Bertha,  in  Los  Angeles,  lately.  He 
reports  himself  a  glad  grandpa  of  a  six- 
months-old  boy,  who  calls  Bertha  mamma, 
or  will,  as  soon  as  he  talks. 

Miss  Ransom  met  in  Los  Angeles,  Anna 
Staley,  '92,  and  Belle  saw  across  a  room 
Nellie  and  Georgie  Bell  Davis.  No  further 
news  of  either.    Hope  to  see  them. 

Carol  Case  is  here  for  a  few  days  only. 
She  and  hers  are  going  to  New  Orleans  for 
Mardi  Gras.  She  has  a  budget  of  Lasell 
news  which  she  has  promised  to  send  to  the 
Leaves  "soon" — wonder  when  that  will  be? 
She  says  Edith  Allen,  '99,  has  a  baby  two 
months  old  in  White  Plains,  N.  Y.  Thought 
Edith  lived  in  Scarsdale  ? 

Funny  anybody  stays  in  Los  Angeles 
when  she  could  be  in  Pasadena! 

Some  friends  of  Miss  Dale  are  our  next 
door  neighbors,  tho'  I  just  found  it  out — 
the  Magills.  They  say  Miss  Dale  is  well 
born  and  ought  to  be  a  splendid  girl.  I  told 
them  she  is  meeting  their  expectations. 

Tonight  I  met  a  Mrs.  Durand,  aunt  of  the 
H.  C.  Durand  whom  our  Alice  Piatt  mar- 
ried. So  I  find  friends  and  relatives  of  the 
Lasell  girls  at  most  unexpected  corners.  And 
they  are  all  people  worth  knowing — so  far. 

Miss  Roth  telephoned  today  (Feb.  22) 
that  her  thoughts  always  turned  to  Lasell  on 
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Anniversary  Days,  "because  we  used  to  have 
such  good  times  on  those  days  at  the  dear 
old  school."  So  she  wanted  to  send  greet- 
ing and  remembrance.  Miss  Roth  is  still 
the  model  teacher. 

I  have  called'  on  Bertha  Merryman  Orm- 
stead.  but  she  had  moved  from  the  address 
given.  Left  a  note  for  her,  but  have  not 
heard  from  her  yet.  Also  on  Alice  Abrams 
— moved — no  trace  yet.  Also  on  Bertha 
Gray  Richards — out. 

Fannie  Watson,  at  Lasell,  from  Toledo, 
O..  is  now  in  Paris  studying  art,  her  life 
work.  Her  sister  Katherine  is  Mrs.  Joseph 
Pugh,  Jr.,  and  has  a  nice  home  here,  on 
Locke  Haven  street. 

The  Tylers  of  Brookline  are  here.  Lucius 
used  to  call  at  Lasell.  He  is  now  in  business 
in  Portland,  Me. 

I  had  a  nice  visit  with  Col.  Nye,  Mrs. 
Loomis'  father,  at  his  sunny  home  in  Los 
Angeles.  Mrs.  Loomis  may  well  be  proud 
of  her  father 
to  be  her  father  tho.' 

Anita  Henry  Mirick,  of  Worcester,  Mass., 
has  written  that  we  shall  see  her.  She  is  one 
of  the  girls  we  count  on,  always. 

C.  C.  B. 

♦    «» 

Old  Flags  in  Winchester   Cathedral. 


He  doesn't  look  old  enough 


Emblems  of  courage,  pride  of  Britain's  heart, 
Blackened  with  smoke  and  rent  beyond  repair, 
Who  kens  the  struggle  thy  sad  folds  impart 
Or  knows  the  stirring  hope  and  deep  despair? 
With  rev'rent  steps  we  enter  thy  abode 
Hallowed  with  dust  of  kings,  and  under  sacred  spell, 
Each  but  a  man,  each  laboring  'neath  his  load 
Till  Time  with  winged  fingers  rang  his  knell 
Here  near  thy  throne  are  brazen  tablets  scored, 
Each  with  its  list  of  deaths  in  thy  defence, 
Men  who  with  hearts'  blood  and  desperate  sword 
Punished  the  vandals  who  gave  thee  offence. 
Pale  wraiths  of  glory,  faded,  old  and  worn, 
Long  may  thy  spirit  nerve  the  Britain's  breast, 
And  e'en  to  us,  from  farther  distance  borne, 
Comes  a  warm  thrilling  at  thy  well-earned  rest. 
Old  Mother  England  may  well  with  looks  of  pride 
Number  thy  wounds  and  tales  of  old  relate. 
Flag  of  our  forefathers,  supreme  to  all  abide ! 
Save  only  one,  and  that  thou  cans't  not  make ! 

Martha  Haskell,  '06. 


Mackenzie  College,  Sao  Paulo,  Brazil. 
My  Dear  Leaves — 

I  have  been  promising  myself  the  pleasure 
of  writing  to  Mr.  Bragdon  and  my  old 
friends,  through  the  Leaves,  ever  since  I 
came  to  Brazil,  nearly  three  years  ago,  now 
I  shall  fulfill  my  promise  on  the  eve  of  my 
departure  for  home.  Mr.  Bragdon's  gentle 
reminder  of  last  September  that  news  of  the 
"old  girls"  would  be  acceptable,  impelled  me 
to  sit  right  down  and  begin  a  weighty  epistle 
telling  you  all  about  this  country  and  its  peo- 
ple. Needless  to  say,  the  undertaking  had 
to  be  abandoned — fortunately  for  your 
readers. 

You  see,  there  is  at  home  such  an  amount 
of  ignorance  about  these  South  American 
countries,  even  among  educated  people,  that 
it  is  almost  offensive  for  little  me  to  know 
something  about  one  of  them  and  keep  it  to 
myself. 

However,  I  shall  spare  you  a  dissertation, 
until,  perhaps,  Mr.  Bragdon  shall  some  day 
give  me  five  minutes  after  chapel  in  which 
"to  say  something."  Then,  with  my  heart 
in  my  mouth,  as  I  look  at  the  new  faces  and 
think  of  the  old  ones  of  ten  years  ago,  I  shall 
imagine  myself  in  my  old  seat  and  wonder  if 
indeed  I  ever  went  to  Brazil,  or  ever  took  a 
longer  voyage  than  a  memorable  one  on  the 
Charles  River,  which  Miss  Carpenter  has 
mercifully  forgotten,  but  Annie  Kerr  and 
Kittie  Pennell  never  will.  In  the  meantime, 
you  are  wondering  why  "old  girls"  are  so 
given  to  ruminating  on  the  past;  so  I  will 
pull  myself  together  and  tell  you,  right  now, 
one  or  two  things  about  Brazil,  which  if  you 
remember  them,  will  make  you  better  in- 
formed than  some  distinguished  people  I 
know. 

In  the  first  place,  Portuguese  is  the  lan- 
guage of  the  country,  and  not  Spanish;  just 
as  English,  and  not  French,  is  the  language 
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of  the  United  States,  and  for  the  very  same 
reason.  Brazil  was  discovered  and  settled 
by  people  from  Portugal,  and  when  the  sev- 
eral colonies  united  and  became  independent 
of  the  old  country,  the  people  kept  their 
mother  tongue  and  taught  it  to  the  native 
Indians  and  the  imported  negro  slaves.  So 
that  Portuguese  is  to  this  day  the  language 
of  the  Republic,  as  distinct  from  all  the  other 
South  American  countries.  It  is  not  much 
of  a  language,  to  be  sure,  having  never  been 
used  for  any  great  literary  production.  But 
it  serves  the  people  until  they  wish  to  study 
law,  philosophy,  science  or  some  such  sub- 
ject, when  they  have  to  resort  to  one  of  the 
great  world  languages  for  the  text  books.  As 
Portuguese  is  derived  from  the  Latin,  French 
comes  easy  to  the  Brazilians,  and  is  com- 
monly understood  and  wm-pronounced  by 
them.  Just  so,  French  customs,  fashions 
and  ceremonies  are  affected  and  quite  often 
misapplied.  The  character  also  of  the  Bra- 
zilians seems  to  me  Frenchy  in  its  worst  as- 
pects. There  is  here  the  same  showiness  and 
gaiety  that  one  meets  in  Paris,  without,  how- 
ever, the  real  light-heartedness  and  clever- 
ness which  fascinate  us  in  France. 

Although  Paris  is  the  centre  of  the  uni- 
verse to  a  true  Brazilian,  he  has  opportunity 
to  meet  people  from  many  other  places  right 
here  on  his  own  shores.  In  the  cool,  south- 
ern part  of  the  country,  there  is  a  large  Ger- 
man colony,  who  do  not  mix  at  all  with  the 
surrounding  Brazilians,  but  keep  their  own 
language  in  school,  church  and  press.  In  the 
the  states  of  S.  Paulo  and  Rio  de  Janeiro  (the 
great  coffee  growing  states)  much  English 
capital  has  been  invested  in  railroads,  banks, 
factories,  etc.  This  has  brought  a  number 
of  well-to-do  English  families  to  reside  here 
and  they  are  the  leaders  of  the  society  in  the 
foreign  circle  in  this  city.  American  inter- 
ests are  but  poorly  cared  for  here;  the  New 


York  mail  service  is  slow  and  infrequent,  so 
that  we  are  in  point  of  time  twice  as  far 
from  New  York  as  from  London. 

The  climate  here  on  the  hills,  some  30 
miles  inland  from  the  coast,  is  nothing  like 
what  our  geographies  so  vividly  described  as 
the  hot,  moist  atmosphere  along  the  Ama- 
zon, on  the  contrary,  the  temperature  is  like 
that  from  April  to  July  in  Boston,  and  part 

of  the  year  is  rainy  and  part  dry. 

Now  I  am  really  going  to  stop  and  save 

the  rest  till  I  see  some  of  you — perhaps  at 
the  Louisiana  Purchase  Exposition,  where 
Brazil,  by  the  way,  is  to  make  a  good  display 
of  coffee,  her  main  product ;  hard  woods,  her 
chief  beauty;  and  "Aramina,"  her  new  fab- 
ric. 

With    loving    greetings    to    all    my    old 
friends  and  teachers  and  congratulations  to 
the  class  of  1904,  believe  me, 
Very  sincerely  yours, 

Clara  Souther  Lingle. 

(Mrs.  T.  W.  L.) 
February  7,  1904. 


Radium. 


ONE  of  the  latest  discoveries,  doubtless 
one  of  the  most  notable  wonders  of 
the  twentieth  century,  is  the  substance  called 
radium,  the  credit  of  the  discovery  of  which 
belongs  jointly  to  a  certain  Frenchman  and 
his  wife.  The  significance  of  this  discovery 
is  yet  to  be  determined,  but  it  will  certainly 
be  great,  and,  perhaps,  even  revolutionary 
in  some  lines. 

A  French  chemist,  Monsieur  Becquerel, 
was  one  day  developing  some  photographic 
plates,  when  the  sun  went  behind  a  cloud, 
and  in  the  distance  a  storm  was  seen  to  be 
threatening.  Monsieur  Becquerel,  enclosing 
his  plates  in  an  envelope,  placed  them  in  a 
drawer,  wishing  to  keep  them  away  from 
the  light  until  a  brighter  day,  when  he  ex- 
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pected  to  try  to  finish  them.  On  taking  them 
out  some  time  after  this,  what  was  his  sur- 
prise to  find  that  they  showed  indications  of 
having  been  in  the  light.  Examining  the 
drawer  for  some  explanation  of  this  mys- 
tery, he  found  in  it  a  lump  of  uranium  salt. 
Little  did  he  dream  that  the  way  was  now 
open  to  make  a  startling  scientific  discovery. 
This  bit  of  salt  did  not  suggest  itself  to  him 
as  the  probable,  not  even  as  the  possible 
cause  he  was  seeking  for.  Nevertheless,  he 
made  up  his  mind  to  find  out  what  was  the 
cause  of  this  unexpected  change  in  his 
plates,  but  his  other  work  interrupting,  he 
put  it  off. 

Subsequently,  Madame  Curie,  a  French- 
woman, wife  of  an  enterprising  scientist, 
hearing  of  this  curious  occurrence,  looked 
up  the  cause.  Uranium  salt,  she  knew,  was 
an  ore  found  in  Colorado  and  in  Bohemia. 
After  the  ore  has  been  extracted  from  the 
ground  there  is  left  a  red  refuse  called  pitch- 
blende, which  is  considered  of  no  account. 
She  obtained  a  quantity  of  this  pitchblende, 
and,  assisted  by  her  husband,  chemically  an- 
alyzed it,  and  found  it  to  contain  various  dif- 
ferent minerals — zinc,  copper,  lead  and 
others.  After  much  costly  experimenting, 
the  pitchblende  was  reduced  to  its  component 
elements,  as  nearly  as  might  be,  and  the 
small  quantities  of  the  different  elements 
thus  obtained  were  separately  tested  as  to 
their  power  to  affect  a  photographic  plate, 
the  object,  of  course,  being  to  discover  those 
which  were  radio-active.  In  this  way  the 
disturbing  substance  was  discovered  and 
subjected  to  further  experiment.  M.  and 
Mine.  Curie  kept  reducing  it,  day  by  day, 
thus  securing,  of  course,  with  each  experi- 
ment less  powder  but  more  clear  radium.  It 
took  two  years  to  obtain  enough  radium  to 
fill  a  salt  spoon.  Thus  was  radium,  the  new 
twentieth  century  wonder,  discovered. 


The  average  amount  of  radium  in  a  ton 
of  uranite  dust  would  only  half  fill  a  doll's 
thimble.  The  material  is  composed  of  gray 
crystals,  so  soft  as  to  be  easily  crushed  to  a 
powder,  and  is  exceedingly  powerful  in  its 

effects. 

A  given  quantity  of  radium  will  melt  its 
weight  of  ice  every  hour  and  gives  forth  as 
much  heat  in  eighty  hours  as  an  equal  weight 
of  coal  would  give  if  burned  completely  to 
ashes  in  one  hour.  This  statement  still  holds 
true  for  either  a  large  or  a  small  amount  of 
radium;  and  strange  as  it  may  seem  this 
wizard  element  does  not  visibly  diminish.  If 
radium  be  heated  to  a  high  degree,  it  loses 
its  power,  but  in  a  month  or  more,  curiously 
enough,  regains  it.  Besides  giving  enough 
light  to  destroy  a  photographic  plate,  it  will 
enable  one  to  read  in  a  darkened  room, 
merely  by  the  placing  of  a  small  amount 
above  the  book  or  paper.  A  kilogram  would 
illuminate  a  room  thirty  feet  square  with  a 
mild  radiance. 

Many  experiments  with  radium  have  been 
tried  on  animals.  A  tube  with  a  few  grains 
of  radium  was  placed  above  a  cage  which  con- 
tained a  family  of  mice.  For  the  first  three 
or  four  days  the  mice  acted  about  as  usual, 
but  in  six  days  more,  they  slowly  began  to 
lose  their  hair,  and  a  few  days  later  died. 
On  the  other  hand,  if  a  rabbit  be  exposed  to 
the  influence  of  radium  for  an  hour,  it  seems 
to  be  benefited,  rather  than  harmed,  a  more 
luxuriant  growth  of  hair  resulting.  This 
shows  that  animals  are  affected  differently, 
according  to  the  length  of  time  for  which 
they  are  subjected  to  the  action  of  radium. 
Larvae,  small  worms  found  in  flour,  were 
placed  in  two  glass  jars.  Over  one  jar  some 
radium  was  placed  for  a  short  time,  after 
which  the  jar  was  put  away  with  the  other. 
In  keeping  watch  of  the  development  of  the 
larvae  in  the  jar  which  had  not  been  exposed 
to  radium,  it  was  found  that  several  gen- 
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erations  had  come  and  gone  (the  life  of  these 
creatures  is  very  short),  while  in  the  radium 
jar  the  larvse  remained  the  same,  thus  prov- 
ing that  radium  affects  multiplication,  and 
prolongs  life.  Another  interesting  experi- 
ment showed  that  radium,  if  placed  near  an 
egg,  will  in  a  short  time  make  it  hatch,  thus 
producing  life  without  the  presence  of  the 
natural  condition.  Small  animals  that  have 
been  influenced  by  radium,  change  in  sundry 
ways  their  usual  characteristics;  for  in- 
stance, butterflies  change  their  colors  and  in- 
crease in  size. 

Radium  has,  then,  these  three  powers : 
The  power  of  stimulating,  of  prolonging, 
and  of  destroying  life. 

Belle  Augusta  Johnson,  '06. 


Mary  Reed. 


Sleep  and  Awakening. 


A  snowclad  landscape,  swept  by  sunset  light, 
Long  shadows  slanting  towards  the  cloudy  east, 
Faint  purple  interlacings  of  fine  twigs 
A-tangle  'gainst  the  deepening  blue  of  skies 
O'er-arching  columned  aisles  of  leafless  trees. 
The  west's  a-glow,  where  on  her  flaming  pyre 
Lies  the  dead  Day,  the  fair  dead  Day,  the  light 
Of  whose  sweet  eyes  shut  lids  no  more  disclose ; 
And  high  aloft  the  heavens  warm  into  rose 
With  tender  pity,  gazing  on  her  form. 
The  Earth  lies  cold  and  still ;    the  Day  is  dead. 
Alas !  the  woful  way  we  now  must  tread ! 
Dead  !  both  of  these  we  held  so  lief  and  dear ! 
The  Night  comes  on  apace-dark,  lone,  and  drear. 

Behold  the  east!     How  doth  the  world's  rim  blaze! 
How  from  the  flagon  dread  in  Night's  grim  hand 
Spills  momently  the  ruby  wealth  of  wine, 
The  wine  of  life !       In  silken  vesture  drest, 
Jeweled  with  delicate  flowers  the  glad  earth  comes — 
The  Earth,  but  yestereve  the  bride  of  Death. 
Silver  and  gold  of  daisies,  topaz  hues 
Of  daffodil  and  jonquil — these  her  gems; 
Pearls  of  the  snowdrop,  purple  amethyst 
Of  hyacinths  adorn  her  trailing  hems. 
Hand  linked  in  hand  comes  with  her  joyous  Day, 
In  shining  gossamers  of  beauty  clad ; 
The  light  of  morn  is  in  her  tender  eyes ; 
Beckoning  with  rosy  finger,  "Come,"  she  saith, 
"And  dost  thou  deem  indeed  that  wistful  Death 
Can  hold  what  he  hath  reft  from  Life  and  Love?" 
Nay,  nay!  but  while  that  Love  and  Life  endure, 
While  God  above  us  spreads  his  heaven  of  blue, 
Death  shall  not  from  your  loved  long  sever  you. 

—An  Old  Girl. 


TO  a  family  in  Lowell,  Ohio,  where  there 
was  already  a  son,  came  a  daughter, 
who  was  to  bear  suffering  such  as  few  who 
are  born  in  this  land  are  called  upon  to  en- 
dure. Her  girlhood  was  spent  in  that  hum- 
ble home,  where  she  was  lovingly  watched 
over  and  cared  for  by  her  parents. 

When  Mary  Reed  was  about  16  years  old 
a  realization  of  the  meaning  of  the  deeper 
things  of  life  came  to  her.  Then  she  de- 
voted her  life  to  pursuing  the  things  that  are 
not  seen,  and  dedicated  it  to  the  service  of 
others.  For  ten  years  she  was  a  public 
school  teacher.  In  this  work  she  learned 
how  to  organize  and  supervise,  capabilities 
which  have  been  of  priceless  value  to  her  in 
the  work  of  later  years.  But  later  she  felt 
that  there  was  a  wider  work  for  her  to  do 
in  the  zenanas  of  India.  In  deep  humility, 
conscious  of  unfitness  for  such  holy  work, 
but  believing  that  it  was  a  divine  command, 
she  offered  her  services  to  the  Woman's 
Foreign  Missionary  society  of  the  Methodist 
Episcopal  church,  which  sent  her  as  a  rep- 
resentative of  the  Cincinnati  branch  to  India. 

Here  Miss  Reed  was  appointed  to  work  in 
the  zenanas  of  Cawnpore,  but  she  became 
very  ill  and  as  a  change  of  climate  and  com- 
plete rest  were  necessary,  she  went  to  Pith- 
oragrah,  a  beautiful  town  high  up  in  the 
bracing  air  of  the  Himalayas.  Here  she 
studied  the  language  and  observed  the  mis- 
sion work.  Near  this  lovelv  spot,  doomed 
to  suffering  and  hopelessness,  were  over  500 
lepers,  for  whom  Miss  Reed  expressed  great 
pity. 

When  her  health  was  fully  restored  she 
returned  to  Cawnpore,  and  began  her  zenana 
work,  which  she  carried  on  for  four  years 
with  remarkable  earnestness  and  zeal.  Then 
she  taught  for  a  year  in  the  Girl's  boarding 
school  at  Gouda.    The  constant  strain  of  the 
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climate  and  the  incessant  diligence  with  and  while  I  am  called  apart  among  those 
which  she  carried  on  her  work,  were  more  needy  creatures  who  hunger  and  thirst  for 
than  her  frail  body  could  endure,  and  in  salvation  and  for  comfort  and  cheer.  He 
January,  1890,  she  was  obliged  to  return  to  who  has  called  and  prepared  me,  promises 
America  to  recuperate.  that  He,  Himself,  will  be  to  me  as  a  sanctu- 
In  this  country  she  went  through  a  long  ary  where  I  am  to  abide,  and  abiding  in  Him 
course  of  treatment,  but  without  receiving  I  shall  have  a  supply  of  all  my  need." 
any  help.  A  constant  tingling  pain  in  the  This  letter  shows  better  than  words  can 
forefinger  of  her  right  hand  puzzled  her  tell  the  wonderful  spirit  of  gratitude  with 
physicians.  Suddenly  she  realized  one  day  which  Mary  Reed  received  the  knowledge 
what  the  disease  was,  and  with  the  realiza-  that  she  was  a  prey  to  the  most  loathsome, 
tion  came  the  formation  of  a  noble  and  hopeless  disease  in  the  world, 
heroic  purpose.  She  recalled  the  misery  of  The  greeting  that  the  poor  lepers  gave 
those  outcasts  that  had  so  appealed  to  her  their  new  friend  must  have  been  very  pa- 
pity  at  Pithoragrah,  and  it  seemed  to  her  thetic.  In  simple  language  she  told  them 
that  she,  becoming  a  like  sufferer  with  the  that  God  had  afflicted  her  that  she  might  care 
lepers,  could  the  more  truly  and  efficiently  for  them.  The7  shed  tears  while  they  forgot 
feel  for  them  and  care  for  them,  as  only  a  their  misery  in  their  sympathy  and  gratitude 
Christian  woman  could.  She  confided  her  toward  her  for  the  suffering  she  was  under- 
suspicions  of  the  nature  of  her  malady  only  g°ing  for  their  sakes. 

to  her  sister,  Rena,  and  her  physician;    and  Soon  a  mission  for  helpless    lepers    was 

after  they  were  confirmed  by  the  decision  of  started  on  the  same  mountain    side    where 

a  New  York  specialist,  she  went,  without  a  ^1SS  Ree,d  *Ja?  sPent  h,er  &w  weeks  of  rest. 

1  •       r         ,       ,                        ,  1(                ,  ,  She   worked   incessantly,   although   for   the 

kiss,  from  her  home  to  spend  the  rest  of  her  c    .    .            ,,     ,,      ,-                j          -j 

......                         r  first  six  months  the  disease  made  rapid  prog- 

life  with  leper  outcasts.     But,  feeling  that  ^  causing  her  suffering  all  the  time>  and 

she  could  no  longer  keep  the  reason  for  her  the  disease  has  now  been  arrested,  and  she 

hasty  departure  from  home  from  those  who  has  been  examined  by  specialists  who  say 

were  most  dear  to  her,  she  wrote  them  after  that  she  is  "clean,"  but  her  whole  heart  is 

reaching  Bombav :  with  those  whose  only  friend  she  is,  and  she 

"After  prayerful  consideration,  I  find  it  continues  her  work.  Sometimes  for  rest  and 

,  ,  .    ,                ..                         ..  change  of  scene  she  makes  a  visit    to    her 

wisest  and  kindest  to  tell  you,  or  to  allow  ^  Dr  Martha  Shddon>    Qn  these  visits 

dear,  brave-hearted  Rena,  with  whom  I  en-  she  carries  always  a  little  Swiss  tent.     These 

trusted  this  mystery  of  God's  providence,  to  occasional  visits  are  all  that   this   beautiful, 

tell  you  what  she  has  pledged  to  keep  from  sensitive,  intellectual  woman  sees  of  what  is 

you.       She   will   tell   you   how   our   loving  happening  in  the  world,  outside  of  her  leper 

Heavenly  Father,  who  is  too  wise  to  err,  asylum. 

,        .     tj.    .  c   ..    ,             j      •    1          u  Jn  the  words  of  her  favorite  hvmn  she 

has,  in  His  infinite  love  and  wisdom,  chosen, 

called  and  prepared  your  daughter  to  teach  !*;Schance  has  brought  this  iU  t0  me, 

lessons  of  patience,  endurance  and  submis-  »jis  God's  sweet  will,  so  let  it  be; 

sion.     While  I  shall  have  the  joy  of  minis-  He  seeth  what  I  cannot  see, 

tering  to  a  class  of  people  who,  but  for  the  The/euis  a  "eed,be.for  «"*  pai"'. 

°          .                    .    •    1        ,              ,                         ■              r                   •  Alld    he    VVl11    make    ]t    °ne    day    Plam 

preparation  which  has  been  mine  for  this  Tbat  earthly  loss  is  heavenly  gain." 

special  work,  would  have  no  helper  at  all;  Barbara  Cushman  Vail,  '05. 
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An  Afternoon  with  My  Dictionary, 


THE  hands  of  the  clock  were  just  pointing 
to  3,  as  I  closed  the  mid-summer  num- 
ber of  one  of  our  most  popular  monthly 
magazines,  one  afternoon  last  August  and 
settled  down  in  grandfather's  great  arm- 
chair. The  little  story  of  Italian  life  which 
I  had  been  reading  ran  strangely  through  my 
mind.  A  prettier  story  I  had  not  read  for 
many  a  day.  I  do  not  know  how  long  I  sat 
thinking,  before  I  fell  asleep  and  dreamed 
that  one  shape  after  another  sprang  out  of 
the  magazine,  bowed  to  me,  then  sat  down 
around  me  until  the  room  was  full  of  these 
strange  forms.  I  could  not  tell  at  first, 
whether  they  were  men  or  women  and,  in- 
deed, as  I  looked  more  closely  at  them,  I 
found  them  neither,  but  only  printed  words. 
''Words!  why  should  words  come  out  of 
that  magazine  and  place  themselves  around 
me  ?"  T  exclaimed,  half  aloud.  "Because," 
said  a  squeaky  little  voice,  "because  you  have 
read  us  over  and  over  again,  and  have  never 
yet  taken  the  trouble  really  to  make  our  ac- 
quaintance. You  think,  sometimes,  that  you 
know  us,  but  more  often  you  will  find  that 
you  are  entirely  mistaken.  For  instance, 
what  does  that  title  mean  to  you :  "A  Ven- 
etian Regatta?"  You  are  proud  of  your 
coat-of-arms  hanging  there  over  the  fire- 
place; to  you  it  represents  family,  ancestry, 
and  a  glorious  history.  We  words  have 
our  pedigrees,  too,  and  we  kindly  invite  you 
to  become  a  little  more  familiar  with  them. 
Our  home,  which  the  Germans  so  appro- 
priately call  the  word-book,  contains  some  of 
the  finest  treasures  to  be  found  anywhere  in 
this  wide  world." 

Suddenly  awakened  from  my  little  dream 
by  the  noise  of  something  falling  to  the  floor, 
I  started,  rubbed  my  eyes  and  looked  to  see 
what  it  was.      There  lay  the  magazine  which 


had  slipped  from  my  lap  looking  up  intent- 
ly at  me.  Thinking  of  my  dream,  I  picked 
it  up,  and  out  of  mere  curiosity  opened  to 
the  story  which  I  had  just  been  reading,  to 
see  if  there  really  were  any  words  whose  ex- 
act meanings  I  did  not  know. 

Yes,  the  little  shape  which  had  appeared 
to  me  in  my  dream  was  right,  I  did  not  know 
what  regatta  meant,  although  I  had  a  faint 
idea  that  it  had  something  to  do  with  boats. 
Following  the  advice  of  my  little  friend,  I 
took  my  dictionary  and  looked  up  regatta. 
I  found  it  to  mean,  "a  boat  race,  or  a  series 
of  boat-races."  It  comes  from  the  Italian 
word  regatta,  "strife;"  and  going  farther 
back,  I  found  it  coming  from  the  Latin 
capio,  meaning  "to  take." 

Looking  farther  down  the  page  of  the 
magazine,  I  found  carnival,  which  I  was 
much  surprised  to  learn  meant  "a  religious 
festival  immediately  preceding  Lent,"  al- 
though we  think  of  it,  now,  as  any  gay  revel. 
This,  too,  comes  from  the  Italian,  carnevale, 
which  comes  from  the  Latin  came  levarium 
and  this,  traced  farther  back,  gives  us 
caro,  "flesh,"  and  levo,  "to  take  away,  or 
lighten."  Thus  in  its  original  meaning, 
carnival  signifies  a  "taking  away  of  the  flesh, 
or  abstention  from  meat,"  and  with  a  little 
thought,  we  can  easily  understand  how  it 
has  come  to  have  the  meaning  which  we  give 
to  it  today. 

In  looking  up  the  meaning  of  gon- 
dola, that  little  boat  for  which  Venice  is  so 
famous,  I  found  that  its  etymology  is  rath- 
er uncertain ;  but  it  is  thought  to  come  from 
the  Italian  diminutive  of  gondo,  which  is 
traced  back  to  the  Greek  kondy,  meaning 
"a  drinking  vessel,"  and  still  farther  back 
to  the  Persian  kandu,  "an  earthen  vessel." 
It  seemed  strange  to  me  that  any  word  mean- 
ing "earthen  vessel"  should  ever  come  to 
be  applied  to  a  small  boat,  and  yet  I  thought 
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that  perhaps  the  shape  of  the  gondola  if 
compared  with  that  of  the  earthen  vessel  of 
the  Persian  might  show  some  resemblance 

to  it. 

Lagoon,  which  we  always  so  closely  as- 
sociate with  the  Venetian  gondolas,  comes 
to  us  very  directly  from  the  Latin  Lacus, 
meaning  "lake,"  through  the  Italian  la- 
gone. 

As  I  re-read  the  story  looking  for  the 
words  whose  meanings  I  did  not  exactly 
know,  I  was  truly  surprised  to  find  so  many. 
Words  that  I  had  read  over  and  over  again, 
as  the  little  friend  told  me,  without  giving 
a  thought  to  what  they  signified.  I  found 
the  three  words  sonnet,  stanza  and  madri- 
gal, each  suggesting  poetry.  A  sonnet  is 
a  poem  of  fourteen  lines,  and  the  word  comes 
from  the  Latin  sonus,  "sound."  Indeed, 
sonnet  suggests  a  pleasant  sound,  and  we  are 
very  likely  to  associate  it  with  the  pretty  lit- 
tle musical  compositions  of  Petrarch,  that  fa- 
mous Italian  poet.  A  stanza  is  a  group  of 
rhymed  lines  forming  a  division  in  a  poem, 
and  we  find  that  we  are  again  indebted  to 
Italy  for  this  word,  since  it  comes  from  the 
Italian  word  for  "abode,"  which  in  turn 
comes  from  the  low  Latin  stantia,  meaning 
"chamber."  I  found  that  madrigal  comes 
from  the  Italian  madrigale,  from  mandra, 
meaning  "flock,"  and  that  in  Greek  there  is 
a  word  mandra,  meaning  "fold."  It  may 
seem  at  first  rather  far-fetched  that  a  word 
coming  from  one  meaning  "fold"  should  ever 
be  applied  to  a  short  love  song,  but.  when 
we  remember  that  it  originally  meant  a 
shepherd's  song,  we  can  very  easily  connect 
in  our  mind  shepherd  and  fold,  where  the 
sheep  are  kept. 

Campanile,  a  bell-tower,  suggested  the 
beautiful  things  in  architecture  which  the 
Italians  have  given  us,  and  looking  into  our 
dictionary  again  we  found  it  derived  from 


the  low  Latin  diminutive  of  campana,  mean- 
ing "bell." 

And  thus  from  word  to  word  I  sought  out 
derivations  and  meanings.  I  find  that  I 
remember  better  words  with  whose  deriva- 
tions or  pedigrees  I  am  familiar  than  words 
which  I  have  never  so  carefully  studied. 

I  have  spent  many  hours  with  my  diction- 
ary since  I  had  my  "Mid-summer  After- 
noon's Dream,"  and  I  have  found  genuine 
pleasure  and  instruction  in  it,  and  I  would 
recommend  to  anyone,  who  wishes  to  en- 
joy a  good  story,  always  to  keep  a  dictionary 
on  his  reading-table,  and  to  look  up  carefully 
every  new  word  chanced  on  in  reading. 
Mary  Edith  Dodge,  '05. 


February  3- — The  annual  concert  by  the 
Orphan  Club  was  given  this  evening  with 
great  success.  The  chorus  of  forty  voices 
showed  how  excellent  had  been  the  work  of 
their  many  rehearsals,  and  their  good  drill. 
The  first  number  was  an  organ  selection  by 
Miss  Mary  F.  Curtiss,  the  second  a  can- 
tata, "King  Rene's  Daughter."  Those 
who  assisted  included  Miss  Marion  Bate, 
soprano;  Miss  Clara  A.  Adams,  mezzo-so- 
prano; Miss  Leslie  B.  Kyle,  soprano;  Miss 
Julia  A.  Shewell,  contralto;  Miss  Emma  Mae 
Chisholm,  contralto;  Miss  Mary  F.  Curtiss, 
organist;  Miss  Luella  Merrill,  pianist;  Miss 
Mary  K.  Willett,  pianist;  Mr.  Henry  M. 
Dunham,  conductor. 
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February  6. — The  following  is  a  story 
from  one  of  Miss  Potter's  weekly  talks: — 

An  Englishman  once  said  to  Mary  Ander- 
son that  there  were  no  aristocrats  in  the 
United  States. 

She  replied,  "Our  women  are  our  aristo- 
crats." 

"And  there  are  no  gentlemen,"  he  furth- 
er objected. 

"What  is  your  definition  of  a  gentleman?" 
she  asked. 

His  answer  was,  "A  man  with  no  special 
trade." 

Without  a  moment's  hesitation  Mary  An- 
derson answered,  "We  have  such  men,  but 
we  call  them  tramps." 

The  anecdote  is  sufficiently  suggestive  to 
need  no  comment. 

February  6. — On  Saturday  evening  the 
girls  were  invited  to  a  farewell  reception  giv- 
en to  Miss  Chisholm,  on  which  occasion  the 
gymnasium  was  very  prettily  decorated. 
Early  in  the  evening  Misses  Thearle,  M. 
Clark,  and  Wright  contributed  choice  musi- 
cal selections. 

Miss  Stahl,  in  behalf  of  the  students,  pre- 
sented "our  missionary"  with  a  handsome 
traveling-bag,  and  suggested  that  Miss  Chis- 
holm be  then  taken  on  her  first  journey.  This 
was  forthwith  done,  but  in  a  unique  and  un- 
expected way.  The  young  woman  was 
trundled  off  on  a  journey  around  the  gym- 
nasium in  a  real  jinrikesha  (brought  some 
years  ago  by  Dr.  Bragdon  from  Japan), 
while  above  her  gaily  floated  the  dear  old 
Stars-and-Stripes,  together  with  the  flag  of 
China,  the  country  to  which  she  is  about  to 
journey.  The  girls  then  gathered  around 
and  sang  "America"  and  several  fav- 
orite Lasell  songs. 

Among  the  prominent  members  of  the 
Woman's  Foreign  Missionary  Society  pres- 
ent were  Miss  Louise  Manning  Hodgkins, 


author  of  "Via  Christi";  Miss  Mary  Hold, 
Foreign  Secretary;  W.  S.  Branch  and  Miss 
Francis  Bent  Dillingham. 

February  J. — The  meeting  of  the  Chris- 
tian Endeavor  Society  was  led  to-day  by 
Miss  Bates,  one  of  our  teachers.  The  sub- 
ject was,  "Christ  for  the  world,  and  for 
me." 

February  8. — This  morning  the  third  and 
last  of  a  series  of  five  musical  recitals,  which 
several  of  the  girls  have  been  attending,  was 
given  at  Hotel  Somerset.  The  following 
was  the  program : — 

"By  the  Waters  of  Babylon,"  Old  Welsh 

"Where  be  Going,"  Old  Cornish 

"Turn  Ye  to  Me,"  Old  Highland 

Pastorale,  Veracini 

Miss  Marguerite  Hall. 

"Ah!    Fors   E   Lui    (Traviata),  Verdi 

Miss  Viola  Davenport. 

"An  Die  Leyer,"  Schubert 

Fruhlingsnacht,  Schumann 

Morning   Hymn,  Henschel 

"Meine  Liebe  1st  Grun,"  Brahms 

Serenade,  Strauss 

Miss  Hall. 

Waltz,  from  Romeo  and  Juliet,  Gounod 

Miss  Davenport. 

"Oh,  That  we  two  Were  Maying,"  Gounod 

II  Neige,  Bemberg 

Visione   Veneziana,  Brogi 

Bolero,  Tosti 
Miss  Anna  G.  Lockivood,  accompanist. 

February  n. — This  evening  the  Faculty 
gave  a  reception  to  the  Juniors,  Seniors,  the 
Editors  of  the  Leaves,  and  their  friends. 
Dr.  E.  E.  Dunning,  editor  of  the  Congrega- 
tionalist,  was  the  guest  of  honor.  Miss 
Miriam  Nelson  played  "Agitato"  by  Von 
Wilm;  and  Dr.  Dunning  gave  us  a  short 
talk  on  how  to  edit  a  paper  successfully. 
Miss  Grace  Hardv,  editor-in-chief  of  the 
Leaves,  thanked  him  in  behalf  of  all  pres- 
ent, afterwards  inviting  the  guests  to  the 
dining-room. 

February  13. — Dr.  Winslow  gave  us  a 
very  interesting  talk  this  afternoon  on  the 
present  war  situation.       He  gave  us,  to  be- 
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gin  with,  a  bit  of  the  history  of  both  Russia 
and  Japan.  Russia  was  founded  in  the  9th 
century  by  Ruris,  a  Norseman.  In  the  13th 
century  it  was  overrun  by  the  Tartars,  who 
ruled  till  Ivan  the  Great,  in  the  fifteenth 
century,  re-established  Russian  dominion. 
In  the  17th  century  the  House  of  Romanoff, 
which  still  holds  sway,  dispossessed  that  of 
Ruris.  The  first  real  awakening  of  Rus- 
sia was  due  to  Peter  the  Great.  This  man 
seized  the  throne  in  the  latter  part  of  the  17th 
century  when  he  was  but  a  youth  of  seven- 
teen. He  was  a  man  of  abrupt  manners, 
and  stern  and  rough  in  temper,  yet  a  man  of 
high  ideals,  who  wished  to  foster  and  in- 
crease the  strength  of  his  nation.  Realizing 
one  source  of  Russian  weakness,  he  went  to 
Holland  to  learn  the  art  of  ship-building. 
After  his  return  he  built  a  navy,  reorganized 
the  army,  improved  the  costume  of  the  Rus- 
sians, and  introduced  a  scheme  of  education. 
He  gained  possession  of  the  land  where  St. 
Petersburg  now  is, — besides  Finland.  For 
one  hundred  years  after  his  reign  the  throne 
was  held  by  women,  the  only  one  of  conse- 
quence being  Katherine  II.  She  secured 
the  Crimea  for  Russia,  and  a  part  of  Poland, 
also.  Later  Russia  added  to  her  possessions 
both  Siberia  and  Alaska,  the  latter  of  which 
the  United  States  bought  of  her.  She  has, 
comparatively  speaking,  kept  up  her  ad- 
vance in  civilization  as  steadily  as  any  other 
nation. 

Japan's  history  goes  back  more  than 
twenty-five  hundred  years.  Her  rulers 
since  six  hundred  and  sixty  years  before 
Christ  have  been  of  the  same  family,  upon 
whose  life,  it  is  said,  no  attempt  has  been 
made  for  twenty-five  succeeding  generations. 
The  Japanese  long  lived  in  voluntary  seclu- 
sion, and  until  1853  kept  all  their  ports  closed 
to  other  nations.  During  President  Fil- 
more's     administration     negotiations     were 


made  by  the  Americans  under  Commodore 
Perry  to  open  these  ports,  which  was  slowly 
but  finally  accomplished.  Now  the  Japan- 
ese have  good  schools,  also  two  universities 
where  are  employed  German,  French,  Eng- 
lish and  American  teachers. 

The  war  of  1894-95  between  China  and 
Japan  was  waged  concerning  Korea.  This 
kingdom  had  been  started  on  its  career  as  a 
nation  by  Japan,  who  still  claimed  to  be  her 
guide.  China  asserted  that  Korea  was  in 
certain  respects  dependent  upon  her.  Each 
insisted  on  controlling  the  little  nation,  and 
thus  war  was  caused.  The  Japanese  were 
victorious,  and  in  settlement  of  the  dispute 
made  their  foe  agree  to  the  following  arti- 
cles:  (1)  that  Korea  should  be  independent; 
(2)  that  the  Japanese  should  keep  the  ter- 
ritory which  they  had  conquered;  (3)  that 
the  Chinese  should  pay  an  indemnity  of  five- 
hundred  million  dollars.  Russia,  Ger- 
many, and  France,  however,  interfered  and 
refused  to  allow  Japan  to  make  these  exac- 
tions. Accordingly  Japan  decided  to  give 
up  the  land  and  take  more  money  instead. 
Then  Russia  stepped  in  and  loaned  China 
the  money,  receiving  in  return  a  temporary 
lease  of  Port  Arthur  and  the  land  in  the  vi- 
cinity. 

The  object  of  the  present  war  is,  on  the 
side  of  the  Japanese,  to  keep  Russia  from 
virtually  taking  possession  of  Korea  by  pour- 
ing into  the  country  troops  of  soldiers,  which 
it  is  her  policy  to  do.  The  Russians  are  of 
course  fighting  for  more  land,  especially  for 
the  possession  of  an  eastern  sea-board  with 
open  ports. 

Japan  has  a  great  advantage  because  she 
is  so  near  the  theatre  of  war,  while  Russia 
has  to  carry  supplies  over  four  hundred  miles 
on  a  single-track  railroad,  and  across  twenty 
miles  of  lake-ferry.  The  Russians  have 
over  three  times  as  many  people,  and  an 
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army  ten  times  as  large  as  Japan's;  so  that 
the  war  stands  ten  to  one.  The  Russian 
royalty  wish  war;  the  lower  classes  do  not; 
the  Japanese  royalty  do  not  wish  war;  and 
the  lower  classes  do.  War  was  declared 
on  the  8th  of  January.  Thus  far  Japan 
has  had  the  advantage,  having  destroyed 
twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the  Russian  navy. 
It  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  Japanese 
commander  is  a  graduate  of  Annapolis,  and 
his  wife  a  graduate  of  Vassar.  In  the  in- 
terests of  a  better  civilization  the  Japanese 
ought  to  win,  since  they  are  by  far  the  more 
enlightened,  liberal  and  enterprising  people. 

February  13. — On  the  night  before  St. 
Valentine's  Day  the  Lasell  "Masquers"  gave 
a  party,  at  which  everybody  received  a  valen- 
tine. During  the  week  a  box  was  in  the 
hall  centre  in  which  all  valentines  from  the 
girls  to  each  other  were  placed.  These  were 
arranged  alphabetically  on  a  table  where 
each  girl  might  go  to  ask  for  her  own  especial 
missives.  Another  feature  of  the  evening 
was  a  candy-shower  from  the  balcony,  Mrs. 
Winslow  being  the  merciful  Providence  of 
the  occasion.     Lemonade  was  served. 

February  14. — Instead  of  the  regular 
meeting  of  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society 
this  week  was  given  a  very  interesting  talk 
by  Mr.  Davidson  and  Mr.  Call  on  the  work 
done  by  the  Rescue  Mission  in  Boston.  This 
society  was  formed  thirteen  years  ago  to 
help  that  degraded  and  unfortunate  part  of 
the  city  population  which  the  churches  are 
unable  to  reach — men  who  often  would  like 
to  be  better,  if  they  only  knew  how.  The 
mission  is  located  in  the  very  worst  part  of 
Boston  on  Dover  street,  where  this  "sub- 
merged elements"  is  thickest.  Every  day 
and  evening  it  is  open  to  welcome  any  one 
who  wishes  to  enter,  no  matter  how  far  down 
in  the  depths  he  may  be.  Every  Sunday 
morning  one  hundred  and  fifty  men  are  give'n 


breakfast,  and  every  Wednesday  night  sup- 
pers are  served  to  the  same  number,  costing 
only  eight  dollars  for  the  entire  one  hundred 
and  fifty  meals.  We  were  given  very  hearty 
invitations  to  visit  them,  and  were  asked  to 
help  in  some  way  in  this  noble  work,  by 
singing  or  playing  at  their  meetings,  or  by 
contributing  towards  the  Sunday  morning 
breakfast  or  Wednesday  evening  suppers, 

February  18. — Dr.  H.  C.  Hovey  gave  this 
evening  an  illustrated  lecture  of  unusual  in- 
terest, "Rambles  in  Russia."  He  was  one 
of  a  party  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  geologists 
who  traveled  through  Russia  on  a  geologic 
tour  at  the  czar's  expense.  These  tourists  re- 
ceived every  courteous  attention  possible 
during  their  trip,  made  chiefly  in  two  long 
special  trains,  which  took  them  everywhere 
they  desired  to  go  and  on  which  they  lived 
en  route.  At  the  cities  where  they  stopped 
they  were  welcomed  royally  and  given  feasts 
and  banquets. 

Dr.  Hovey's  sympathies  in  the  present  war 
are  with  Russia,  who,  he  says,  has  always 
been  our  friend.  Both  she  and  Japan  are 
ambitious,  and  are  trying  to  hurt  each  other 
as  far  as  possible.  Poor  Korea  ought  to  be 
neutral  ground;  but  instead  of  that  it  is  the 
bone  of  contention. 

Russia  is  divided  into  districts,  and  these 
districts  are  subdivided  into  mirs,  in  which 
all  adult  males  and  mothers  can  vote  in  the 
election  of  the  officers  of  the  mirs.  Russia 
is  an  empire  of  homes  and  has  doubled  its 
population  in  the  last  fifty  years.  Among  its 
people  it  counts  three  hundred  thousand  Tar- 
tars, broad-shouldered  people,  with  high 
cheek  bones.  In  the  lower  classes  the  women 
do  most  of  the  work.  These  people,  con- 
trary to  the  prevailing  opinion  of  foreigners, 
are  merciful  in  disposition.  They  never 
strike  their  horses,  in  fact,  the  foreign  vis* 
itors  say  that  they  never  see  a  Russian  do  a 
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cruel  act.  The  emigrants  who  desire  to  go 
to  Siberia  are  sent  free,  are  given  a  suit  of 
clothes  apiece,  $35,  and  the  Bible  in  the 
vernacular.  There  are  no  religious  restric- 
tions, but  when  a  Russian  once  chooses  his 
church  he  is  not  allowed  to  change.  The 
roofs  of  the  churches  are  of  many  bright 
colors,  and  inside  there  is  no  instrumental 
music  allowed.  The  czar  and  czarina  pray 
for  hours  at  a  time  to  be  helped  in  the  rul- 
ing of  their  subjects.  As  every  czar  is  the 
head  of  the  church,  he  crowns  himself,  and 
afterwards  crowns  his  czarina. 

February  19. — This  evening  a  party  went 
into  Boston  to  hear  Mme.  Nordica. 

February  21. — The  Christian  Endeavor 
meeting  of  this  week  was  led  by  Miss  Julia 
Martin.  The  subject  was  "Some  Good 
Ways  of  Using  the  Sabbath." 

February  22. — Monday  afternoon  the 
Student  Volunteer  Association  held  its  an- 
nual missionary  rally  in  Park  Street  church, 
Boston.  A  very  interesting  address  was 
given  by  Mr.  Willis  Hotchkiss,  a  traveling 
secretary  of  the  association.  He  reminded 
his  audience  that  all  Christians  are  ambassa- 
dors of  Christ.  To  illustrate  how  greatly  the 
poor  heathen  need  the  light  of  Christ  brought 
into  their  souls,  he  told  the  following,  con- 
cerning a  certain  custom  in  the  Dark  Con- 
tinent: In  Africa,  when  a  man  is  ill  he  is 
taken  into  a  bush  conveniently  near.  Around 
his  neck  is  tied  a  rope  which  is  long  enough 
to  reach  from  the  bush  to  the  hut,  and  each 
day  some  member  of  the  family  pulls  at  the 
rope,  giving  thus  a  signal  to  the  sick  person. 
If  he  is  still  alive  he  answers  the  call  by  pull- 
ing at  the  other  end.  Food  is  then  brought 
to  him  and  placed  at  some  distance  from  him. 
If  he  has  strength  he  crawls  over  and  gets  it, 
but  naturally  he  becomes  weaker  and  weaker, 
presently  fails  to  get  his  food  at  all,  and 
some  day  there  is  no  response  to  the  call  of 


the  rope.  The  poor  life  has  gone  out.  There 
is  no  burial.  The  body  is  left  where  it  fell, 
soon  to  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts.  It  is 
hard  to  believe  in  our  civilized  age,  but  it 
is  only  too  true;  and  we  alone  can  help  them. 
They  belong  to  our  generation,  and  if  we  do 
not  take  the  opportunity  of  helping  them 
now  they  will  never  have  the  blessed  light 
and  warmth  of  gospel  truth. 

February  22. — To  celebrate  Washington's 
birthday  many  of  the  girls  appeared  at  din- 
ner in  colonial  dress — quaint  old-fashioned 
gowns,  white  powdered  hair,  pink  cheeks, 
and  the  fashionable  tiny  black  bits  of  court- 
plaster  on  the  face.  The  dining  room  had 
been  prettily  decorated  with  the  national 
colors,  and  at  each  place  was  a  bon-bon,  such 
as  young  folk  all  over  the  world  delight  to 
snap.  The  music  furnished  by  the  orchestra 
was  heartily  applauded  by  the  girls,  in  spite 
of  the  homesick  feeling  which  music  brings 
to  some  on  such  occasions.  At  the  end  of 
the  dinner  extempore  speeches  were  called 
for  by  Dr.  Winslow,  who  acted  as  toast- 
master.    The  following  responded  to  toasts : 

Miss  Theodore  Close, 
Miss  Miriam  Nelson, 
Miss  Jennie  Hamilton, 
Miss  Lucile  Lothrop, 
Miss  Helen  Darling, 
Miss    Martha   Laurens, 
Miss  Lucile  Zellar, 

Miss  Potter  said  in  part :  "These  national 
davs,  whether  thev  celebrate  the  birth  of  a 
man  or  the  birth  of  a  nation,  are  signal  op- 
portunities to  cultivate  patriotism.  It  seems 
almost  incredible,  and  certainly  lamentable, 
that  these  great  days  should  be  meaningless 
and  uninspired  to  thousands  of  our  intelli- 
gent citizens. 

"Several  years  ago  I  found  myself  in  one 
of  our  New  England  cities  on  a  certain  day 
in  February.  It  was  near  midday,  and  I  was 
riding  in  a  street  car.  As  we  approached  the 
heart  of  the  city  the  bells  in  a  neighboring 
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church  began  ringing  joyously.  Said  a  well- 
known  club  woman,  sitting  near  me,  'Oh,  I 
hope  we  are  not  running  into  a  fire.'  'No, 
marm,'  said  the  ignorant  conductor  ,  'It's 
not  a  fire,  it's  only  Abraham  Lincoln's  birth- 
day.' 

"It  seems  especially  fitting  that  we  cele- 
brate the  birth  of  the  father  of  our  nation — 
a  nation  whose  women  are  privileged  above 
all  women.  As  American  citizens  these  holi- 
days ought  to  be  to  us  holy  days;  for  great 
and  blessed  is  our  birthright." 

February  23. — A  recital  by  vocal  pupils: 

Husheen,  Needham 

Martha  Haskell. 
Poor  little  Flower,  Pinsuti 

Marie  Cogswell. 
The  Bird  and  the  Rose,  Harrocks 

Ruth  Butterfield. 
My  Little  Garden,  M.  L.  White 

Maria  Wilson. 
Oh !   Dry  Those   Tears,  Teresardel  Riego 

Margaret  Henderson. 
When   Love  is   Gone,  Hawley 

E.  Harber. 
The   Serenade,  Niedlinger 

Margaret  Hodgins. 
The  Mission  of  a  Rose,  Cowen 

Susan  Gallup. 
The  Necklace  of  Love,  Nevin 

Roberta  Clark. 
Who  is   Sylvia?  Schubert 

Mary  Willett. 
Forget-me-not,  Woodman 

Nellie    Hart. 
The  Fairy  from  Shadow-town,  DeKoven 

Barbara  Vail. 
Snowflakes,  Cowen 

Marion  Stahl. 

Beat  upon   Mine  Little   Heart,  Nevin 

Mary  Potter. 

June,  Mrs.  Beech 

Ella  Hazelton. 
Thy  Beaming  Eyes,  Macdowell 

Nellie  Krause. 
Still  as  the  Night,  Bohm 

Juliette  Gerin. 
Aus   Mienen   Grossen   Schinerzen,  Frens 

Maiden  How  Fair,  Nevin 

Lucile  Zellar. 
Sing  Me  to  Sleep,  Greene 

Lucile  Lothrop. 

The  Proposal,  Brackett 

Laura  Weaver. 


February  24. — On  the  following  evening 

Miss  Parkhurst's  pupils  gave  a  musicale  in 

the  chapel.     The  following  programme  was 

rendered : 

Polonaise  in  A  major,  Chopin 

Roberta  Clark. 
Impromptu    in   A   flat   major,  Schubert 

Cora   Penniman. 
Butterfly,  Lavalee 

Helen  E.  Carter. 
Au  Matin,  Godard 

Louise  Hayes. 

Minuet,  Paderewski 

Ina  Harber. 

Concert  Polonaise,  Bohm 

Maria  Wilson. 

A.  D.   1620,  MacDowell 

Anna  Tompkins. 
Song  without  Words,  Mendelssohn 

Bess  Bacon. 
Agitato,  von  Wilm 

Miriam  Nelson. 
Warum  ?  Schumann 

Eila  Patterson. 

Funeral   March,  Chopin 

Mary  Potter. 

Capriccio,  Scarlatti 

Cornelia  Eaton. 
Schmetterling,  Merkel 

Maie  Straight. 
Ponpee    Valsante,  Poldini 

Cora  Danforth. 

Gondoliera,  Mosjkozvski 

Belle  Johnson. 

February  25. — This  evening  Mrs.  Joseph 
H.  Cook  gave  us  a  lecture  on  "People  and 
Places  in  India,"  illustrating  her  talk  by 
stereopticon  views.  India  is  an  irregular  tri- 
angle of  country,  diversified  with  mountains, 
plains  and  forests,  and  is  traversed  by  two 
large  rivers,  the  Ganges  and  the  Indus.  Bom- 
bay, its  principal  city,  was  sold  years  ago 
to  the  English  for  the  annual  payment  of  ten 
pounds.  The  English  are  admittedly  a  na- 
tion which,  penetrating  into  other  countries, 
gains  a  foothold  there,  knows  how  to  choose 
sites  for  cities,  and  how  to  build  them  up. 
The  style  of  architecture  is  almost  entirely 
baronial — excepting  the  many  tiny  huts  of 
the  natives.  On  all  the  verandas  and  living 
rooms,  and  even  in  the  churches,  are  pun- 
kahs, enormous  swinging  fans,  so  hung  as 
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to  be  swung  by  ropes — an  office  performed  tricate  an  organ  than  that  of  lower  grades  of 
by  coolies,  and  kept  up  continually.  Some  animal  life,  that  it  takes  more  time  to  de- 
common  sights  are  jugglers,  snake  charmers,  velop,  and  meanwhile  the  child  must  be  cared 
and  tiny  children,  little  animated  bronzes,  for.  Everything  we  teach  the  heart,  the 
guiltless  of  clothes.  The  Brahmin  is  the  hand,  the  mind,  is  a  help  to  making  a  home, 
head  of  Hindu  society,  and  his  dignity  is  en-  A  house  is  not  enough,  there  must  be  a 
tirely  one  of  caste,  quite  independent  of  home,  and  the  character  of  the  home  depends 
lands  or  money.  In  token  of  their  rank  the  to  a  large  extent  upon  the  early  education  of 
Brahmins  wear  over  their  shoulders  three  the  woman  who  takes  care  of  it.  House- 
stranded  cords,  of  which  they  are  very  proud,  keeping  ought  to  be  made  a  special  study. 
The  viceroy,  or  governor-general,  is  chosen  The  United  States  at  present  is  offering  to 
bv  the  crown  of  England.  It  is  interesting  her  immigrants  the  worst  houses  in  the 
to  know  that  the  present  vicereine  is  an  world.  How,  then,  can  they  possibly  have 
American,  and  that  she  has  charmed  all  the  clean,  healthy,  happy  homes?  This  is  what 
natives  by  her  goodness  and  her  beauty.  our  generation  must  remedy. 

February  27. — This  afternoon  our  teacher         February  27. — Saturday  evening,  as  some- 

of  domestic  science,  Mrs.  Loomis,  talked  to  thing  a  little  out  of  the  ordinary,  we  were 

us  about  the  process  of  evolution,  which,  she  entertained  by  a  gentleman  who  is  at  once 

said,  is  a  long,  slow  process,  going  on  all  the  a  magician  and  a  musician,  Mr.  F.  O.  Har- 

time.     How  did  we  become  capable  of  un-  rel.     The  feats  of  magic  were  interspersed 

selfishness,  of  the  wish  to  care  for  other  peo-  with  numbers  on  the  saxophone,  Swiss  bells 

pie,  and  of  the  higher  things  of  the  heart  and  and  musical  glasses.    The  girls  in  the  front 

soul?     Men  used  to  torture  their  prisoners  rows  tried  very  hard  to  discover  how  the 

of  war  just  for  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them  tricks  were  done,  and  were  successful  to  a 

suffer    and  in  those    times    everybodv    ap-  certain  extent,  until  the  magician  found  and 

proved  of  it.     Later,  the  prisoners  of  war  covered    a  mirror  which  hung    above  the 

were  sold  as  slaves;  now  we  exchange  them,  organ  behind  him. 

and  treat  them  humanely — recognizing  the  February  28.— Vesper  services,  conducted 
fact  that  they  are  human  beings  like  our-  by  the  missionary  society,  were  held  this 
selves.  We  are  now  capable  of  living  on  a  evening  in  place  of  a  meeting  of  the  Chris- 
very  much  higher  moral  plane  than  did  the  tian  Endeavorers.  The  subject  was  "Ha- 
people  of  the  ages  past.  The  scientists  say  waii."  Several  interesting  stories  of  the 
that  it  is  the  human  baby  that  has  caused  and  land  were  read.  The  singing  was  unusually 
is  still  causing  this  great  development.    The  good,  and  added  greatly  to  the  pleasure  of 

babyhood  of  our  children  is  being  length-  the  meeting. 

ened,  and  their  brains  and  bodies  given  more 

time  to  grow.     Among  some  animals  the         Wife  (drearily). -Ah,  me!    The  days  of 

babv  is  cared  for  during  just  a  few  days;  chivalry  are  past. 

among  others  the  baby  is  born  into  the  world         Husband.-What's  the  matter  now  ? 

as  fully  equipped  as  the  mother.    It  is  differ-         Wife—Sir  Walter  Raleigh  laid  his  cloak 

ent  with  the  human  baby;  he  has  to  be  cared  on  the  ground  for  Queen  E hzabeth  to  walk 

for  tenderly  for  a  long  time,  as  the  human  over,  but  you  get  mad  simply  because  poor, 

brain  is  so  very  much  more  delicate  and  in-  dear  mother  sat  down  on  your  hat. 
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Our  sincere  sympathy  is  extended  to  our 
Bertha  Lillibridge  Merrill,  in  the  death  of 
her  mother,  Mrs.  Cynthia  A.  Lillibridge, 
who  passed  away  on  March  i,  at  Bertha's 
home  in  Minneapolis,  after  a  short  illness. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  William  A.  Swinton,  (our 
Frances  Allen,  '99, )  are  happy  in  the  arrival 
of  a  little  baby  girl,  Edith  Allen  Swinton, 
born  Feb.  29th,  '04.     Congratulations. 

Mr.  Beacon  Hill — "I  do  not  suppose  you 
western  girls  tax  your  brains  with  the  study 
of  music,  classics  and  the  fine  arts,  as  do 
your  eastern  sisters?" 

Miss  Chicago — Oh,  mercy,  no !  The  study 
of  music,  classics  and  the  fine  arts  is  not  a 
tax,  but  a  pleasure  to  the  brain  of  the  west- 
ern girl. 

We  hear  pleasant  reports  from  Miss  Ran- 
som, who  is  spending  the  winter  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Bragdon  in  Pasadena.  She  thinks 
she  is  having  a  good  time. 

Blanche  Gardner,  1900,  has  been  visiting 
Edith  Harris.  They  attended  the  Lasell 
luncheon  together,  and  they  brought  Harri- 
ette  Ward,  1901,  and  Sallie  Dyer  home  with 
them  for  over  Sunday.  The  four  girls  had 
a  good  time  visiting  together  and  talking  of 
Lasell. 

Mrs.  Henry  Fiske  has  changed  her  ad- 
dress to  146  Kenyon  street,  Hartford,  Conn. 

Edith  Locke  Slaten  and  Katherine  McCoy 
are  in  California  for  two  months. 


Friends  of  Mrs.  Charles  Moore,  (nee 
Caroline  Thomson)  will  be  glad  to  learn  of 
the  birth  of  a  daughter,  to  be  known  as  Mary 
Katherine  Moore. 

Luise  Gibert  writes  that  she  is  putting  in 
practice  her  Experimental  hall  work.  She 
sees  Florence  Hellman  occasionally. 

Nan  Glenn  is  helping  her  sister  with  a 
kindergarten.  Next  year  she  hopes  to  take 
a  course  in  physical  culture  at  New  York. 

Ida  Mallory,  '03,  spent  last  month  in  Flor- 
ida. On  her  way  down  she  saw  Edith  Eber- 
sole,  '03,  in  Cincinnati,  and  had  an  enjoyable 
call  with  her.  Miss  Mallory  spent  two  weeks 
at  Kissemmer  for  the  hunting,  and  among 
the  guests  at  the  hotel,  met  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Miles,  whose  son  is  engaged  to  Marion 
Mann,  '02.  On  her  way  home  Miss  Mallory 
stopped  in  Ocala  to  see  Sarah  Fraser,  who 
was  at  Lasell  two  years  ago. 

Marriages. 


Clara  Grace  Stedman  to  Mr.  John  Lincoln 
Twigg,  Friday,  Feb.  12,  Needham,  Mass. 
At  home  after  March  the  first,  6  Maple  Ter- 
race, Needham. 

Mildred  Page  to  Mr.  Charles  E.  Sweet, 
Wednesday,  March  the  second,  Chestnut 
Hill,  Mass. 

Former  pupils  who  have  favored  us  with 
calls :  Jessica  Haviland,  Sarah  Holbrook, 
Laura  Holbrook,  Bessie  Welty,  Grace  Bul- 
lock, Carrie  George,  May  Hayward  Moul- 
ton,  Mary  Parker  McLaren,  Alice  Jenckes, 
Myra  Davis,  Sarah  Soule,  Elizabeth  Whit- 
ley, Bertha  Manchester,  Edna  Lockwood, 
Mabelle  Whitney,  Florence  Smith. 

An  Australian  paper  announces  that  there 
is  a  woman  in  that  country  who  is  107  years 
old,  and  adds:  "Her  parents  can  point  to 
her  with  pride  as  a  sample  of  their  success  in 
rearing  children." 
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Mass. ;  The  Arms  Student,  Shelburne  Falls, 
Mass.;  The  Iris,  Philadelphia,  Pa.;  Tattler, 
Nashua,  Vt. ;  College  Rambler,  Jacksonville, 
111.;  Quill,  Sanford,  Me.;  Argosy,  Sackville, 
N.  B.;  Polytechnic,  Troy,  N.  Y. ;  Latin  and 
High  School  Review,  Cambridge,  Mass.; 
Ursimus  Weekly,  Collegeville,  Pa.;  Uni- 
versity School  News,  Cleveland,  O. 


The  Crescent  contains  some  clever  verse 
this  month. 

The  February  Question  Mark  follows  the 
example  of  the  preceding  numbers  in  being 
interesting  and  attractive. 

The  Capitoline  contains  a  fine  appreciation 
of  Abraham  Lincoln,  and  a  good  debate  on 
the  subject,  "Resolved,  That  the  character 
of  Sir  Roger  de  Coverly  is  a  worthy  model 
for  a  gentleman  of  today." 

The  literary  work  in  the  University 
School  Record  is,  as  usual,  excellent.  Among 
the  best  things  are  an  article  on  "Monaco," 
and  a  thrilling  tale  called  "The  Man  with  the 
Iron  Hand." 

The  Abbot  C  our  ant,  of  Abbot  Academy, 
Andover,  makes  a  very  pleasing  first  im- 
pression. 

Teacher — "Tell  me  some  of  the  rites  of 
the  Dunkers." 

Pupil — "They  had  baptism  by  inversion." 

The  Iris  is  a  clever  school  paper.  "Mar- 
garet Kinder' s  Valentine,"  is  a  well-written 
story  in  the  February  number. 

We  wish  to  acknowledge  with  thanks  the 
receipt  of  the  following  exchanges : 

The  Crescent,  New  Haven,  Conn.;  Oak, 
Lily  and  Ivy,  Milford,  Mass.;  Classic,  Or- 
ange City,  la.;  Question  Mark,  Greenwich, 
Conn.;  Dean  Megaphone,  Franklin,  Mass.; 
Capitoline,  Springfield,  111.;  University 
School  Record,  Cleveland,  O. ;  Abbot  Cour- 
ant,  Andover,  Mass.;  Adelphian,  Brooklyn, 
N.  Y.; Amherst  Literary  Monthly,  Amherst, 


Miss  Smart. — Have  you  ever  been 
through  algebra? 

"Yes,  but  it  was  in  the  night,  and  I  didn't 
see  much  of  the  place." 

Even  the  dressmakers  know  that  figures 
sometimes  lie. 

Johnny. — Say,  pa,  what  is  classical  music? 

His  Father. — Classical  music,  my  son,  is 
music  that  you  can't  whistle,  and  wouldn't 
if  you  could. 

A  man  is  never  fully  conquered  until  his 
wife  has  succeeded  in  making  him  say  be- 
fore company  that  he  likes  to  push  the  baby 
carriage. 

The  Doctor. — You  have  a  bad  cold, 
Mr.  Jiggs.       I'll  give  you  some  pills  for  it. 

Jiggs. — Oh,  never  mind,  Doctor.  You 
can  have  it  for  nothing. 

Madge. — He  stole  a  kiss  from  me. 
Mabel. — Well,  that  was  only  petit  larceny. 
Madge. — It  wasn't — it  was  grand. 

"They  say  Underwood  baffled  six  physi- 
cians." 

"Must  have  been  a  terrible  case." 
"It  was.         Although  they  took  him  to 
court  they  could  never  collect  a  cent." 

"Fifty  dollars  for  a  bonnet !  Madam,  it 
is  a  crime!" 

"Well,  the  crime  will  be  on  my  own  head." 

"Pa,  what  is  a  bigot? 
.  "A  bigot,  my  son,  is  a  person  who  doesn't 
think  as  I  do,  and  sticks  to  it." 
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President — Julia  Martin. 

Vice-President — Lois  Thomas. 

Secretary — Mary  Dodge. 

Treasurer — Charlotte  Thearle. 

Critic — Leslie  White. 

Executive  Committee — Mabel  Judd,  Mir- 
iam Nelson,  Helen  Darling. 

Music  Committee — Marjorie  Blackman, 
Marie  Andrews. 


President — Gladys  Patterson. 
Vice-President — Garnet  Romans. 
Secretary — Lucile  Lothrop. 
Executive  Committee — Grace  Fuller,  Em- 
ma Schlapp,  Florence  Corbin. 
Critic — Alice  Kellars. 


DELTA. 

President — Jennie  Hamilton. 

Vice-President — Helen  Royse. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer — Roberta  Clark. 

Critic — Ella  Hazleton. 

Executive  Committee — Alice  Stahl,  Marie 
Darrough,  Edna  Inglehart. 

Sentinels — Cora  Danforth,  Alcine  Hotch- 
kiss,  Edna  Thurston. 


In  an  English  Railway  Station. 

Passenger. — Does  it  rain,  porter? 

Porter. — No,  sir;    it  rains  water. 

Never  strike  sail  to  a  fear.  Come  into 
port  grandly  or  sail  the  seas  with  God. — 
Emerson. 


Summer    Abroad 

1904 

TO   GIBRALTAR,   NAPLES   AND 
NORTHWARD 


June,     1904 

To  Italy,  Germany,  Switzerland, 
France  and  England 


MR.  WILLIAfl  T.  SHEPHERD 

will  conduct  the  party.  Itineraries  »o«l  all 
information  in  regard  to  the  tour  njay  be 
bad  at  372  BOYLSTON  ST.,  BOSTON. 

Correspondence  from  "Old  Girls"  and  their  friends 
will  have  prompt  attention. 


Mr.  Shepherd  has  a  large  stock  of  interesting  Art 
Objects  and  Curios  from  all  around  the  world.  Old 
Rings  and  Jewelry,  Drawings,  Water  Colors,  Carvings, 
etc.,  etc.  Odd  Bits  for  Collectors  and  Cabinets — Water 
Colors  from  Naples — Fine  Gifts  for  Weddings  and 
Anniversaries. 


MARY  D.    DOLLIVER. 

Hygienic  Treatment  of  the  Head 
and  Face 

(Gillespie  Method.) 
Hours,  9  to  5.  99  Central  St.,  Auburndale. 


Shreve,  Crump  &  Low  Co. 

147  Tremont  St.,  Boston. 

JEWELERS  and  SILVERSMITHS. 

DMBRE1LAS,  P4BAMOLM, 
Fine  Stationer y,  Class  and  Society  Pins. 

Designs  submitted  and  estimates  furnished. 
Fine  jewelry  repairing. 


Cotrell  &  Leonard 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Makers  of 

Caps,  Gowns,  and  Hoods 

to  the  American  Universities  and  to 
Lasell  Seminary.  Illustrated  manu- 
al, samples,  etc.,  upon  application. 
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Editorials. 


AS  the  weather  grows  warmer  and  sum- 
mer draws  nearer,  our  thoughts 
naturally  turn  once  more  to  outdoor  sports. 
Would  it  not  be  a  good  plan  for  some  of 
our  enterprising  students  who  are  interest- 
ed in  tennis  to  form  two  clubs,  or  plan  a 
tournament  of  singles,  to  arouse  a  little 
more  enthusiasm  in  the  game.  If  this 

were  done  we  should  perhaps  soon  find  that 
we  have  among  us  several  possible  "world's 
champions."  Surely  there  are  some  be- 
ginners here  who  simply  need  a  little  tactful 


handling  to  interest  them  in  this  most  at- 
tractive game.  There  is  our  golf  course 
waiting,  too,  for  players.  Last  fall  Dr. 
Bragdon  very  kindly  offered  to  have  the 
course  kept  free  of  leaves  for  us  throughout 
the  autumn,  and  now  that  it  needs  no  such 
care  to  keep  it  in  condition,  we  surely  ought 
to  be  eager  to  spend  as  much  time  as  pos- 
sible with  the  alluring  clubs  and  balls.  But 
one  thing  more  is  needed  to  make  us  real- 
ize that  spring  is  really  here,  and  that  is  the 
appearance  of  the  familiar  old  "teeter"  on 
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the  back  walk.  This  see-saw  still  delights 
our  hearts,  despite  long  frocks  and  growing 
dignity. 

We  are  very  glad  to  note  that  the  swim- 
ming tank  is  now  open  every  afternoon  to 
all  swimmers.  This  makes  ample  pro- 
vision for  those  desirous  of  becoming  pro- 
ficient in  that  art.  Why  not  have  a  swim- 
ming club  this  vear  to  take  the  place  of 
the  canoe  club,  which  has  been  discontinued. 


Spring  Gardening. 

Mistress    Mary   donned   apron   white, 

One    April    morning    fair, 
And  with  spade  and  trowel  began  her  work — 

To  plant  bulbs  small  and  rare. 
Little   Boy   Blue   came   down  the   street, 

Blowing  his  little  tin  horn; 
When  he  saw   Mistress  Mary,  he  doffed  his  cap, 

But  gave  her  a  smile  of  scorn. 
"And  what  doth  my  mistress   fair,  this  morn?" 

Quoth  the  Little  Boy  in  Blue. 
"I'm    planting   bulbs   that   will   good   cheer   make, 

And  blooms  for  me  and  for  you." 
"And  what  are  those  shells  for,  lying  there, 

Of  pink  and  of  blue  and  of  red?" 
And  Boy  at  the  shells  from  the  sea  did  point, 

Which  lay  in  her  flower-bed. 
"Oh,  those  are  to  edge  my  garden  with, 

My  garden  of  maidens  fair ; 
For  maidens  and  flowers  must  they  protect 

With  their   rainbow  flutings   rare." 
"Who  are  your  maidens,  going  to  be? 

I'd  really  like  to  know ; 
You   say  you   are  planting  flower-bulbs, 

But  little  girls  don't  grow." 
"Why,  when  the  lilies  are  blooming,  Boy  Blue, 

Into  my  garden  shall  creep 
Little  Miss  Muffet  of  tuffet  fame, 

And  she  whom  they  call  Bo-Peep." 
"Oh,  what  a  beautiful  garden  you  '11  have," 

Said  Little  Boy  Blue  with  a  smile ; 
And  he  went  on  his  way  adown  the  long  street, 

Blowing  his  horn  the  while. 

— Mary  Edith  Dodge,  '05. 


Miss  H-z-n  (in  a  most  comforted  tone) — 
"Sappho  was  short  and  dark,  but  in  spite  of 
these  defects,  she  was  beautiful." 

Miss  K.  (looking  at  a  picture  of  the  fif- 
teenth century) — "What's  that,  a  telephone 
pole?" 


Clippings  from  California. 

By  chance  I  met  one  of  our  choice  Lasell 
women  in  San  Diego,  Mrs.  B.  I.  Leeds  of 
Newton,  class  of  '61.  She  is  one  of  that 
large  and  notable  company  of  New- 
ton women  of  the  first  rank  who  call 
Lasell  Alma  Mater,  and  by  regular  attend- 
ance have,  for  forty  years  and  upward,  hon- 
ored her  Commencement  days  and  other  oc- 
casions. I  owe  to  these  faithful  daughters 
more  than  I  can  ever  pay  of  gratitude  and 
love. 

Anna  Staley  has  just  called.  She  and 
her  mother  have  been  in  South  California 
since  the  middle  of  January,  and  she  wishes 
they  could  come  to  live.  She  is  looking  very 
well. 

I  have  called  at  the  address  Bertha  Mer- 
ryman  Olmstead  gave  us  in  Los  Angeles, 
but  found  today  that  the  letter  I  left  for  her 
some  weeks  ago  has  not  been  taken,  so  I 
guess  we  have  lost  her  till  she  gives  further 
token  of  where  she  is. 

The  same  is  true  of  Kate  Morgan,  Mrs. 
Gilbert  Drew.  The  people  where  she  was 
do  not  know  her  present  home. 

We  have  another  representative  in  the 
Philippines — Mercy  Sinsabaugh  Ingalls, 
'87,  has  been  there  over  a  year,  and  is  en- 
joying things  as  much  as  Ellen  Chase  Rich. 
She  writes :  "About  twelve  months  ago — 
Oh!  no!  how  time  flies,  it  was  nearer  fifteen 
months — the  Insular  Government  cabled  for 
Mr.  Ingalls  to  accept  a  position  as  a  special- 
ist to  install  a  drainage  system  in  Manila. 
The  offer  was  flattering,  the  salary  double 
that  in  Washington,  besides  a  house;  hence 
we  rented  our  home  there,  picked  up  our 
four  babies  and  came.  We  found  on  ar- 
rival that  the  Engineer  Department  needed 
a  head,  and  Mr.  Ingalls  was  installed  as 
City  Engineer,  which  position  he  occupied 
for  six  months  until  the  office  was  in  good 
shape,  and  then  he  took  up  his  special  work 
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for  which  he  came,  and  which  he  finds  very 
interesting.  As  for  myself  every  moment 
is  full.  The  social  life  is  very  pleasant — 
but  strenuous.  We  have  two  or  three  par- 
ties every  day !  Besides  that,  I  have  the 
honor  of  being  the  founder  and  President  of 
the  first  Literary  Club  in  the  Philippines. 
We  are  doing  excellent  ethnological  and 
historical  work — besides  all  this,  and  my 
family  cares,  I  am  writing  every  week  for 
the  Far  Eastern  Newspaper  Syndicate, 
about  five  or  six  columns. 

I  wish  you  would  have  some  Lasell  cata- 
logues sent  to  me.  A  number  of  my  army 
friends  have  asked  about  the  school,  and  one 
in  particular,  who  knows  Carrie  Butler's 
family  in  Lawrence,  Mass.,  would  like  to 
send  her  daughter  next  year. 

I  am  chairman  of  a  reception  committee 
to  greet  Bishop  Thoburn,  who  will  come 
here  next  month.  He  was  the  first  of  the 
Protestant  missionaries  in  the  Philippines. 

We  are  very  much  pleased  with  the  life 
here,  and  the  climate  agrees  with  us  so  far, 
very  well,  indeed. 

We  keep  a  retinue  of  ten  servants,  includ- 
ing Chinese  cook  and  laundry  man,  and  the 
rest  are  Filipinos.  Why  don't  you  take  a 
run  over  and  see  our  new  possessions?" 

Bernice  Cogswell  is  still  "following  peda- 
gogical pursuits."       Fortunate  pupils! 

Ida  Cogswell  Bailey's  daughter,  Ida, 
graduates  next  June  from  Oread  Institute. 
Ida's  home  is  at  2  Corning  avenue,  Worces- 
ter. 

Sade  Hollingsworth  Thompson  writes 
commending  an  Evansville  young  woman 
whom  she  has  persuaded  to  enter  Lasell 
next  Fall.  Sade  is  still  the  leading  singer 
in  Evansville. 

Isabelle  Hyde  is  another  Lasell  pupil  who 
has  come  to  this  coast.  Lives  at  Long 
Beach  and  is  well,  so  her  father  told  me. 

Mabel    Lutes,    '95,    is    doing    California 


with  her  mother  and  a  Miss  Dresser,  cousin 
of  our  Alta  of  precious  memory.  They  are 
so  in  love  with  Southern  California  that 
they  plan  to  stay  all  summer — and  that 
means  probably  always.  It  works  so, 
usually.       Both  are  very  well,  and  look  it. 

Nellie  Chase,  '02,  has  heard  from  Martha 
Cubbison  of  New  Castle,  Pa.,  where  she  is 
proving  invaluable  to  her  father  in  his  busi- 
ness. She  has  met  some  people  who  know 
Edna  Frank's  folks  and  Amy  Kothe's,  '00, 
of  Indianapolis. 

Roe  Porter,  "00,  of  Port  Huron,  Mich., 
is  reported  at  Redondo,  a  shore  resort,  and 
Nellie  Hugus  Caldwell  of  Omaha,  was  seen 
this  morning  on  our  street. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  C.  F.  Eddy  of  West  New- 
ton, intimately  connected  with  Lasell  for 
many  years,  are  making  the  tour  of  the  coast 
and  enjoying  it. 

Has  Lasell  heard  that  Nellie  Carnahan 
has  married  again?  So  Mabel  Lutes  says, 
and  lives  in  Fort  Collins,  Colorado. 

Isabel  Blackstock,  '03,  writes  that  she  has 
heard  from  the  MacDonald  girls  and  they 
are  happy.  Argenta  in  school;  that  Bessie 
Draper,  '02,  is  faithful  in  writing,  and  that 
she  has  heard  from  several  others ;  that  Ma- 
belle  Whitney's,  '03,  Lasell  room  was  inter- 
esting to  her.  I  think  it  a  kindness  to  write 
to  Isabel — so  far  away — though  she  prob- 
ably has  her  time  pretty  full  of  work. 

She  also  says  "You  are  right  in  thinking 
that  the  old  girls  devour  the  Personals  in 
the  Leaves.  I  have  devoured  them  two  or 
three  times  over!"  Are  you  all  doing  all 
you  can  to  fill  that  page? 

V.  Irene  Wellington  sends  under  date  of 
March  4  a  postal  Greeting  from  Rome  with 
a  fine  picture  of  the  mighty  Amphitheatre 
of  Flavian.  They  do  those  colored  prints 
well  over  there ! 

Nora  Burroughs,  '97,  is  getting  up  a  re- 
union of  her  class  at  the  St.  Louis  Exposi- 
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tion,  October  3  to  7.  Why  is  this  not  a 
good  idea  for  other  classes?  Nora  sends 
regards  "to  any  friends  I  may  still  have 
among  the  Faculty."  All  who  knew  you 
are  your  friends,  Nora ! 

In  the  course  of  a  year  I  am  so  fortunate 
as  to  receive  friendly  letters  from  a  good 
many  Lasell  girls.  I  try  to  reply  sooner  or 
later  as  time  permits  to  these.  It  is  my 
pleasure  to  keep  in  touch  with  all  my  pupils 
who  will  let  me.  But  some  forget  to  give 
their  street  and  number,  and  a  few  omit  the 
name  of  their  home  town.  Now  I  do  re- 
member where  most  of  my  girls  come  from. 
But  I  am  not  sure  of  all,  and  when  I  get  to 
California  where  I  have  not  the  school  rec- 
ords I  am  at  a  loss  to  know  where  to  send  a 
letter,  and  so  I  send  none,  and  perhaps  the 
girl  thinks  I  don't  care  to  get  her  letter.  It 
is  a  prime  point  of  etiquette  to  put  full  ad- 
dress on  every  letter  unless  one  is  sure  that 
the  correspondent  knows  it.  Some  business 
letters  come  with  the  same  fault.  It  is  a 
very  good  habit  to  form  now ! 

I  had  a  letter  which  ran  like  this.  "Since 
my  sister  has  been  at  her  present  school,  on- 
ly four  months,  her  letters  are  so  full  of 
slang  that  father  has  about  decided  to 
change  her  school.  I  read  and  explained 
a  part  of  one  letter  which  he  actually  could 
not  understand  and  he  said,  "How  dread- 
ful !"  From  one  short  letter  I  got  "lovely 
weather,  dear  stovepipes,  just  awfully 
pretty,  been  terribly  busy,  terrible  composi- 
tion." This  is  not  slang,  but  it  is  disagree- 
able and  primary  school  exaggeration. 

Lasell  girls  ought  to  be  beyond  the  use  of 
it.  Slangy  talk  and  writing  show  a  lack 
of  refinement  that  no  graces  of  person  or  of 
character  can  contradict.  Isn't  it  as  well 
to  form  a  habit  of  speaking  usually  as  you 
will  wish  to  speak  when  you  are  in  society? 
And  isn't  it  well  to  be  as  refined  as  you  want 
folks  to  think  you  are? 


How  would  it  do  to  have  "Slang"  as  a 
subject  for  debate  in  your  societies? — if  you 
can  find  anybody  to  take  the  slang  side. 
Usually  the  person  who  uses  slang  is  sloven- 
ly in  other  ways,  too.  Is  it  a  cause  or  a 
result  ? 

I  covet  for  all  of  you  a  loving  spirit,  and 
clean  lady-like  speech.  A  good  conversa- 
tionalist as  you  all  ought  to  be  cannot  use 
slang.  Or,  in  other  words,  a  slang  slinger 
cannot  be  a  good  conversationalist  as  all 
cultured  women  ought  to  be.  A  thousand 
words  to  the  wise  ought  to  be  enough? 
That  is  my  double  chapel  talk. 

Miss  Ransom  and  I  walked  to  the  top  of 
Wilson's  Peak  (a  6,000  foot  hill  near  here) 
and  down  the  next  day.  It  was  a  fine  little 
climb  by  a  fair  trail,  eight  miles  up  and 
twelve  down. 

About  half-way  up  we  walked  into  a 
snow  storm,  and  the  snow  was  thick  at  the 
top.  Miss  Ransom  was  as  delighted  with 
the  snow  as  Miss  Laurens  was !  We  had  a 
grand  view  next  morning,  seventy  or  eighty 
miles  inland,  and  away  out  over  the  Pacific 
Ocean.  Soon  the  clouds  began  to  gather 
beneath  us,  first  in  whiffs  of  mist  scurrying 
to  and  fro,  then  in  denser  masses  until  the 
whole  country  was  covered,  and  we  saw 
nothing  but  clouds,  while  the  sun  was  shin- 
ing bright  around  and  above  us.  A  fre- 
quent sight  in  these  hills,  but  always  a  fine 
one.  "We  were  all  fogged  in,"  as  the  man 
said! 

Katherine  McCoy,  01,  and  Edith  Locke 
Slaten  dined  with  us  today.  Delightful. 
Edith   goes  East  tomorrow.  Katherine 

stays  longer. 


"Don't  you  think  that  young  man  is  af- 
flicted with  a  swelled  head?" 

"No,"  answered  Miss  Cayenne;  "he's  not 
afflicted  with  it;    he  enjoys  it." 
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Bayreuth. 


LAST  fall,  the  greatest  of  all  Wagner's 
operas,  Parsifal,  was  given  in  New 
York.  Frau  Wagner,  widow  of  the  illus- 
trious composer,  did  not  submit  without  a 
struggle  to  what  she  has  called  a  sacri- 
legious and  commercial  profanation  of  the 
work.  She  claimed  that  the  rights  of  the 
author  should  be  considered,  and  she  en- 
deavored to  check,  by  every  means  possible, 
the  presentation  of  Parsifal,  elsewhere  than 
at  Bayreuth,  with  what  result,  we  all  know. 
While  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  presenta- 
tion in  New  York  should  be  attended  with 
such  feelings  of  disapprobation  by  Frau 
Wagner,  it  is  nevertheless  a  cause  of  con- 
gratulation to  the  American  people  that  so 
many  lovers  of  music,  for  whom  a  journey 
to  Bayreuth  would  be  impossible,  will  now 
be  enabled  to  hear  Parsifal,  that  opera  which 
is  universally  conceded  to  be  the  greatest 
ever  written. 

Bayreuth,  the  capital  of  Upper  Franconia 
in  Germany,  situated  within  forty  miles  of 
Nuremburg,  and  only  one  hundred  and  six 
from  Munich,  was  comparatively  unknown 
to  fame  and  the  world  in  general  until  the 
erection  of  the  Wagner  theatre  there  in 
1872.  Since  then  it  has  become  famous, 
and  the  number  of  music-loving  people  who 
yearly  make  pilgrimages  to  this  Mecca  is 
enormous. 

Richard  Wagner  wished  to  reform  the 
opera,  and  many  years  before  he  conceived 
the  idea  of  his  theatre,  he  asked  himself, 
"Can  the  modern  spirit  produce  a  theatre 
that  shall  stand  in  relation  to  modern  culture 
as  the  theatre  of  Athens  stood  to  the  culture 
of  Greece?"  His  dormant  idea  was  the 
amalgamation  of  poetry,  music,  action  and 
scenic  effect  into  a  most  intimate  union  as 
equally  important  co-operative  elements. 
He  believed  in  the  religious  drama,  and  felt 


that  his  calling  was  a  solemn  one,  destined 
to  hallow  the  stage.  Many  difficulties  con- 
fronted him  in  his  artistic  revolution,  and  it 
was  not  until  he  was  well  along  in  years  that 
through  the  aid  of  Ludwig  II.,  he  was  able 
to  put  into  operation  his  great  scheme.  He 
was  charmed  with  the  quietness  and  quaint- 
ness  of  Bayreuth.  and  decided  to  build  a 
theatre  there,  which  should  in  truth  be  the 
home  of  his  operas. 

Those  of  us  who  have  visited  Bayreuth 
can  readily  see  why  Wagner  thus  made  his 
choice.  In  spite  of  the  great  number  of 
travelers  who  have  stopped  there  in  the  last 
twenty  years,  the  old  town  is  as  quaint  as 
ever,  and  the  inhabitants  retain  many  of 
their  early  customs.  At  the  hotels  and  in 
the  homes  which  are  in  the  centre  of  the 
town,  the  people,  brought  into  constant  in- 
tercourse with  outsiders,  have  adopted  the 
regular  European  manners,  but  go  a  short 
distance  into  the  country,  and  we  see  many, 
quaint  and  interesting-  customs  prevailing. 
I  remember  that  our  own  party  was  much 
amused  to  see  a  cart  drawn  by  a  very  large 
bony  horse,  and  a  tiny  Liliputian  donkey. 
A  little  farther  on  we  saw  something  which 
so  far  from  amusing  us  rather  excited  our 
deepest  sympathy.  This  was  the  spectacle 
of  a  woman  yoked  to  a  wagon,  side  by  side 
with  an  ox.  She  walked  stolidly  along,  ap- 
parently with  no  thought  but  that  of  pulling 
her  load.  We  wished  to  speak  to  her,  but 
were  warned  that  the  peasants  disliked, 
above  all  else,  the  comments  of  foreigners. 

At  the  time  of  the  festivals  the  capacity 
of  the  town  for  accommodating  guests  is 
strained  to  its  utmost.  Woe  to  the  luck- 
less traveler  who  has  been  unable  to  arrange 
for  accommodations  before  his  arrival.  Al- 
though the  people  of  Bayreuth  have  been  de- 
scribed as  "simple  peasants,  content  and 
amply  satisfied  with  modest  means,  they 
have    nevertheless    acquired    that    grasping 
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love  of  money,  which  one  meets  in  so  many 
European  towns.  To  them  the  unfortunate 
guests  seem  a  fair  prey  for  avaricious 
trickery.  We  were  assured  that  luncheon 
was  always  a  dollar  and  a  half,  when  we 
knew  full  well  that  fifty  cents  would  suffice 
at  any  time  when  we  did  not  have  to  take 
what  we  could  get  and  be  thankful  for  that. 
The  same  spirit  is  manifested  in  regard  to 
tickets  for  the  performances.  On  the  morn- 
ing of  our  arrival  at  Bayreuth  a  pleasant, 
well  dressed  villager,  who  surely  looked  hon- 
est, drew  our  chaperone  aside  and  confided 
that  he  had  two  tickets  for  sale.  Of  course 
Madam  was  aware  that  no  more  could  be 
procured  at  the  office.  He  would  not  think 
of  parting  with  these  but  his  wife  was  ill, 
and  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  go. 
He  offered  them  at  a  great  reduction,  and 
would  the  lady  take  them?  Fortunately 
we  knew  the  true  value  of  the  tickets,  and 
so  politely  refused.  Sharpers  of  his  type 
stood  on  every  corner,  and  many  unsuspect- 
ing travelers  were  taken  in. 

The  theatre  itself  is  built  upon  a  hill  about 
a  half  a  mile  from  the  town.  The  street 
leading  to  it  ascends  gradually.  It  is  broad 
and  well  paved  and  skirted  on  either  side 
by  rows  of  large  shade  trees  which  nearly 
meet  at  the  centre  of  the  avenue,  thus  form- 
ing an  arch-way.  Though  it  may  not  al- 
ways be  one's  good  fortune  to  possess  a  tick- 
et for  the  afternoon's  preformance,  it  is  in- 
teresting and  well  worth  the  time  to  climb 
the  hill  and  mingle  with  the  people  gathered 
about  the  theatre  waiting  for  the  pre- 
formance to  begin.  Frau  Wagner  and  her 
son,  Siegfried  are  usually  chatting  with 
their  friends.  All  the  nations  of  the  globe 
are  here  represented,  and  such  a  concourse 
of  masters,  students  and  lovers  of  music 
never  gathers  elsewhere.  The  theatre  ac- 
commodates only  fifteen  hundred  people,  but 
the  entire  body  of  seats  face  the  stage  which 


makes  all  seats  practically  first  class.  The 
stage  settings  are  of  the  finest.  Our  critic 
says :  "The  scenery  at  Bayreuth  acts."  If 
Wagner  accomplished  nothing  else  on  the 
operatic  stage,  he  would  deserve  our  grati- 
tude. Shakespear,  for  scenery,  hung  up  a 
board  on  which  was  painted,  "This  is  a  for- 
est." The  old  operatic  scenery  seemed  to 
say  to  you,  "This  is  not  a  forest  but  two 
rows  of  badly  painted  trees  rather  the  worse 
for  age  with  three  blue  borders  for  a  sky." 
Wagner's  dislike  for  this  resulted  in  his  giv- 
ing unprecedented  attention  to  stage  set- 
tings. Parsifal  left  nothing  to  be  desired 
as  regards  stage  illusions. 

A  recent  writer  says,  "Bayreuth  is  still 
much  talked  of  and  much  patronized,  but 
surely  for  the  mirage  of  cult  which  still  hov- 
ers like  a  halo  over  the  preformances  than 
because  of  any  extraordinary  merit  in 
them."  I  think  nevertheless,  that  those 

who  can  will  see  Parsifal  at  Bayreuth.  Per- 
haps the  opera  is  as  well  rendered  at  New 
York,  but  surely  the  environments  and  as- 
sociations of  the  little  German  town  well  re- 
pay one  for  the  visit.  The  course  of  a  few 
years,  however,  will  show  what  the  fate  of 
Bayreuth,  with  its  beautiful  little  opera 
house  -is  to  be. 


The  Trip  to  Washington. 


THE  Lasell  Washington  party,  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Shepherd,  started  for 
the  Capital  on  the  same  afternoon  that 
school  closed  March  30,  leaving  Boston  at 
six  o'clock.  There  were  sixteen  of  us  at 
the  outset,  but  two  of  our  number  went  only 
so  far  as  New  York,  and  a  third  left  us  at 
Philadelphia. 

The  trip  on  the  boat  from  Fall  River  to 
New  York  was  delightful,  but  the  weather 
was  too  chilly  that  evening  to  allow  us  any 
extended   enjoyment  of   the   moonlight  on 
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the  water.      Arriving  at  New  York  at  seven  process  of  destroying  the  worn-out  money 

o'clock   next   morning,   and   in   a   drizzling  received    from    the    banks    throughout    the 

rain,  we  took  the  ferry  to  Jersey  City,  going  country.        Taking    a    car    now,    we    went 

directly  on  thence  to  Philadelphia.         Here  thence  to  the  Capitol,  a  stately  pile  full  of 

we  spent  five  or  six  hours,  and  in  spite  of  interest  to  every  American,  where  we  saw 

the  rain,  saw  in  that  short  time  several  of  much  more  than  can  be  told  about  in  this 

the  places  of  especial  interest  in  the  city,  short  paper.       At  the  main  entrance  are  the 

visiting   Independence   hall,   going  through  celebrated  bronze  doors  with  their  exquisite 

the   mint,    and    lunching   at    Wanamaker's.  figures.       The  Rotunda,  with  its  wonderful 

Leaving  the  Quaker  city  after  our  brief  stay,  dome  and  beautiful  paintings,  Statuary  Hall 

we    reached    Washington    that    evening    at  and  the  reception  rooms  all  held  our  interest 

seven,  and  were  all  glad  enough  we  were  and  attention.         We  spent  a  little  time  in 

there.  both  the  Senate  and  the  House  of  Repre- 

On    Friday   we   began   our   sight-seeing,  sentatives,  and  as  might  be  expected,  found 

setting  off  early  to  see  what  Washington  the  Capitol  the  most  fascinating  place  of  all 

had   to   show   us.        Walking  through   the  those  we  visited. 

grounds  of  the  White  House,  we  went  first  The  morning  began  rainy,  but  at  about 
to  the  State,  War  and  Navy  Department,  noon  it  cleared  off,  and  after  spending  some 
In  this  building  the  original  Declaration  of  time  in  the  Corcoran  Art  Gallery,  we  drove 
Independence  is  kept,  but  with  such  jealous  to  Arlington,  the  national  cemetery,  former- 
care  that  we  saw  only  a  facsimile  of  it,  and  ly  the  home  of  Robert  E.  Lee.  This  beauti- 
were  allowed  to  view  the  vault  in  which  the  ful  estate  is  about  four  miles  from  Washing- 
precious  original  is  kept.  The  place  is  a  ton,  across  the  Potomac,  on  the  Virginia 
kind  of  museum  where  one  sees  among  other  shore.  Here  are  buried  over  eleven  thous- 
things  all  kinds  of  military  uniforms  worn  and  Union  soldiers. 

by  United  States  soldiers,  models  of  battle-  Saturday  morning  we  devoted  in  part  to 

ships  and  many  other  things  of  like  interest,  the  Washington  monument.       The  elevator 

We  also  had  the  privilege  of  sitting  in  the  took  us  up  five  hundred  feet,  from  which 

chair  in  which  President  McKinley  signed  height  we  had  a  wonderful  view  of  Wash- 

the  treaty  of  peace  with  Spain.      After  look-  ington  on  the  one  side,  and  of  the  Potomac 

ing  with  eager  eyes  at  more  things  than  we  on  the  other.       Going  next  to  the  Bureau 

could  possibly  remember,  we  went  next  to  of  Engraving  and  Printing,  we  saw  with  in- 

the  Executive  Mansion,  where  we  saw  the  terest  the  various  processes  in  the  making 

famous  East  Room,  and  the  new  reception  of  paper  money.       From  here  we  went  to 

rooms     below,     "amusing    ourselves     with  the  National  Museum;  and  immediately  af- 

imagining  the  brilliancy  of  the  scene  these  ter  lunch  started  for  Mount  Vernon,  the  old 

present     when     Washington     dames     and  home  of  Washington.       The  day  was  per- 

diplomatic  honorables  are  gathered  here  on  feet,  and  the  trip  down  the  Potomac  delight- 

the    occasion    of    great    state    functions."  ful.       Near  the  entrance  of  the  grounds  is 

Crossing  the  street  to  the-  Treasury  we  saw  the  tomb  of  Washington.       The  grounds  of 

the  process  of  counting  and  stamping  the  pa-  Mount  Vernon  are  amply  shaded  with  beau- 

per  money  of  the  country,  after  it  has  been  tiful  trees,  and  the  white  buildings  set  in 

brought  from  the  Bureau  of  Engraving  and  among  these,  and  overlooking  the  river  is 

Printing;    and  we  had  explained  to  us  the  a  charming  picture. 
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On  Easter  Sunday  we  attended  service 
at  the  various  churches  in  the  city,  spend- 
ing the  afternoon  in  whatever  way  we  in- 
dividually desired.  A  number  of  the  girls 
were  fortunate  in  having  friends  with  whom 
they  spent  part  of  their  time,  which  made 
their  trip  still  more  delightful. 

We  visited  on  Monday  the  Pension  build- 
ing, the  largest  brick  building  in  the  world, 
the  Post  Office,  and  then  the  Library  of  Con- 
gress. The  greatest  treat  had  been  re- 
served for  the  last,  for  this  splendid  Library 
far  surpasses  all  the  other  buildings  in 
beauty  and  magnificence.  One  needs  to 
spend  days  in  such  a  place  in  order  rightly 
to  see  it.  Its  grandeur  and  beauty  im- 
presses one  at  the  first  view,  and  this  im- 
pression only  deepens  the  longer  one  tarries 
within  its  walls.  The  double  staircase  of 
white  marble  is  most  imposing,  and  is  said 
to  be  unsurpassed  by  any  in  the  world. 
From  the  Library  we  went  again  to  the 
White  House,  where  through  the  influence 
of  Secretary  Shaw,  a  friend  of  one  of  our 
party,  we  had  the  honor  of  meeting  and 
shaking  hands  with  President  Roosevelt,  a 
privilege  highly  valued  by  our  loyal  Ameri- 
can girls.  In  the  afternoon  we  watched 
the  children  roll  eggs  on  the  White  House 
lawn,  but  as  there  were  no  children  in  our 
own  party  to  serve  as  excuse  for  admitting 
us  to  the  grounds,  we  had  to  content  our- 
selves with  standing  outside  and  looking 
through  the  iron  fence  at  the  hundreds  of 
children,  black  and  white,  enjoying  their  an- 
nual Easter  fete.  It  would  have  been  very 
convenient  could  we  have  borrowed  a  baby 
for  an  hour  or  so. 

Our  trip  being  one  of  pleasure,  as  well  as 
of  instruction,  a  theatre  party  seemed  a  fit- 
ting event  with  which  to  close  our  stay  at 
the  capital,  and  accordingly  we  went  to  see 
John  Drew  on  Monday  evening. 

The   Washington   trip   will  always  hold 


with  us  a  foremost  place  among  the  pleas- 
ant events  of  the  school  year.  The  mem- 
ory of  it  brings  the  reminder  that  we  are 
greatly  indebted  in  this  regard  to  the 
thoughtfulness  and  kindness  of  Mr.  Shep- 
herd of  whose  courtesy  we  are  truly  appre- 
ciative, and  to  whom  we  owe  much  of  the 
pleasure  of  an  unusually  delightful  vacation. 


Between  the  nine  and  nine-ten  bell, 

As  the  night  is  beginning  to  lower, 
Comes   a   pause   in   the   eve's   occupations, 

That  is  known  as  the  noisy  hour. 
I  hear  in  the  halls  above  me, 

The  thud  of  many  feet, 
The  sounds  of  doors  being  opened, 

And  ofttimes  shriek  after  shriek. 
There's  a  mighty  rush  on  the  stairway, 

And  a  sudden  raid  in  the  hall, 
By  many  doors  left  banging, 

They  tumble   out   into  the   hall. 
They  laugh  and  chatter  like  magpies, 

As  through  the  halls  they  tear, 
If  I  try  to  escape,  noise  surrounds  me, 

They  seem  to  be  everywhere. 
The  building  resounds  with  their  laughter, 

And  the  noises  :about  me  entwine, 
'Till   I  think  of  the  Bishop  of  Bingen 

In  his  mouse  tower  on  the  Rhine. 
Do  you  think,  O  naughty  banditti, 

After  making  such  a  noise  in  the  hall, 
Such  a  wise  preceptress  as  I  am, 

Is  not  a  match  for  you  all  ? 
I  have  you  fast  in  my  memory, 

And  will  not  let  you  escape, 
But  put  you  down  in  my  notebook, 

As  the  names  of  bad  girls  I  always  must  take. 
And  there  I  will  keep  you  for  ever, 

Yes,  for  ever  and  a  day, 
Till  you  come  and  ask  for  permission, 

And  then,  O  then,  I'll  just  send  you  away! 

— Mildred  Johnston. 


Somebody  did  a  golden  deed; 
Somebody  proved  a  friend  in  need ; 
Somebody  sang  a  beautiful  song; 
Somebody  smiled  the  whole  day  long; 
Somebody  thought,  "  'Tis  sweet  to  live." 
Somebody  said,  "I'm  glad  to  give;" 
Somebody  fought  a  valiant  fight ; 
Somebody  lived  to  shield  the  right; 
Was  that   somebody  you? 


— Success. 
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Lasell  Loyalty. 


IN  the  days  of  long  ago,  there  lived 
a  king  whose  domain  extended  wide, 
as  far  as  the  eye  could  reach.  He  was 
lord  of  many  fertile  fields,  quaint  red-roofed 
villages  where  adventurous  travellers  stayed 
their  tired  steeds  and  learned  to  know  and 
love  the  open-handed  king.  But  in  the 
middle  of  his  lands  there  stretched  a  dark 
forest  grim  and  forbidding,  and  within 
there  dwelt  a  band  of  outlaws.  Cowardly, 
not  daring  to  show  their  dark-browed  faces 
to  the  light  of  day,  they  kept  in  hiding  and 
laid  their  evil  plans  against  their  sovereign 
and  the  young  prince,  the  old  king's  pride 
and  heir  to  the  throne.  They  dared  but 
plot  at  first,  and  the  dark  forest  reaches  be- 
came guardians  to  many  a  black  secret  gird- 
ed in  armour  and  with  eager  steel  pointed 
towards  the  old  king's  castle.  Villagers 
brought  tidings  of  the  dread  band,  the  force 
they  were  mustering,  their  evil  designs,  at 
last  the  news  came  to  the  ears  of  the  aged 
ruler  as  he  sat,  calm  and  smiling  in  the  great 
throne-room  with  his  people  gathered  before 
him.  He  heard  their  tidings,  and  gravely 
inclining  his  head,  he  turned  to  his  court. 
"I  care  not  for  myself"  he  said.  "My 

years  are  many  and  my  hair  is  gray.  I 
am  content  to  sit  here  and  see  the  familiar 
faces  pass  to  and  fro  before  me.  But  the 
prince  is  different.  Young  blood  must 

seek  adventures,  and  even  though  it  be  in 
danger  would  ill-brook  to  have  its  wander- 
ing spirit  curbed.  Restrict  his  footsteps  I 
may  not,  but  guard  his  life  I  shall.  Who 
of  you  all?"  and  he  glanced  proudly  through 
the  crowded  room,  "will  offer  his  arm  and 
sword  for  the  prince's  safety?"  A  tall 

knight  strode  through  the  crowd  and  bowed 
before  the  throne  with  courtly  grace,  extend- 
ing his  silken  arm  and  jewelled  scabbard  to 
the  smiling  eyes  of  the  ruler.       The  eyes 


grew  grave,  but  the  old  king  nodded  as- 
sent.      "Who  now?"  he  asked  again,  and 
a  knight  of  sombre  brow  and  clad  in  black 
armour  and  with  a  jet  black  plume  stepped 
forward  and  joined  the  one  in  gold.     "Who 
now?"  came  the  summons  again,  when  a 
tall  stripling,  clad  in  green  forest  garb,  with 
bow  on  shoulder  and  dirk  at  belt,  pushed 
his  way  to  the  throne  amid  the  whispered 
scorn  of  the  crowd.       But  the  old  king  saw 
the  brown-skinned  arm  that  held  the  rude 
blade  and  marked  the  purpose  in  the  steel- 
blue  eyes,  and  smiling  still  his  same,  serene 
smile,   he   signed  the   stranger  to  join  the 
others.         And  now  many  weeks  went  by, 
and  the  young  prince  hunted  and   feasted 
with  his  body-guard  at  hand,  and  naught 
was   seen   or  heard   of  the  outlawed  clan. 
The  knights  grew  careless,  and  while  he  of 
the  golden  mail  ranged  afar  with  hawk  and 
hound  and  follower,  and  paid  more  heed  to 
his  falcon  and  stirrup  cup  than  to  the  weight 
of  his  armour  and  the  temper  of  his  blade, 
he  of  the  sombre  brow  and  dusky  armour 
sighed  such  dire  forbodings  that  the  young 
prince  shunned  the  presence  of  so  gloomy 
a   companion.        But   he  of   the   woodland 
bow,  nor  hunted,  nor  prophesied,  nor  did  he 
stray  from  his  young  lord's  side,  but  with 
hand  on  bow  and  arrow   loose  in  quiver,  he 
followed  him  through  all.       At  last  there 
came  a  day  when  the  enemy  appeared  in 
force,  and  while  he  of  the  golden  mail  wan- 
dered singing  over  the  hill  tops,  and  he  of 
the  black  mail,  brooded  in  the  dim  forest 
reaches  and  gazed  into  a  dreary  future,  it 
happened   that    he   of   the    woodland   bow, 
alone  stood  by  his  master's  side.       Proudly 
he  fitted  his  arrow  and  drew  it  to  the  head, 
then  sent  it  to  the  heart  of  the  foremost  foe, 
and  as  the  winged  shaft  sped  true,  the  dark- 
ness melted  away,  and  where  the  black  for- 
est  had    stood,    there    stretched   a    smiling 
meadow,  and  in  place  of  the  outlaws  there 
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were  humble  peasants  working  in  the  field 
who  doffed  smiling  to  their  young  liege. 

Here  as  in  every  place,  there  is  some  dark 
forest  of  Worry  and  Discontent,  and  the 
plotters  against  old  King  Fortune  and  the 
young  Prince  Happiness  may  be  found  in 
the  long  days  and  weeks  that  stretch  before 
us,  cheerless — crowded  with  work.  It  is 
especially  so  in  this  spring  term,  when  the 
melting-  snow  and  whiffs  of  wood-smoke 
make  us  restless  and  longing  for  summer. 
The  old  court  of  Loyalty  needs  defenders, 
and  we  are  all  called  upon  to  serve.  Not 
as  he  of  the  golden  mail,  afar  from  our  task 
wandering  over  pleasant  scenes,  to  be  found 
absent  from  our  post,  nor  bowed  down  un- 
der a  weight  of  imaginary  cares  and 
phantom  sorrows  as  he  of  the  black  armour, 
but  with  bow  in  hand,  and  arrow  loose,  meet 
the  todays  and  tomorrows  as  they  come  in 
view.  Our  cares  will  become  our  willing 
serviteurs,  and  the  dark  forest  of  Discontent 
will  vanish  when  we  have  tried  and  proved 
our  loyalty.  Our  loyalty!  Lasell  Loyal- 
ty! !  Just  to  be  true  in  heart  as  well  as 
blade,  and  just  to  raise  and  guard  the  blue 
standard  of  our  Alma  Mater.  As  the  old 
song  runs — Lasell  Alma  Mater. 


The  Literary  Reminiscences  of 
Howells. 


THE  literary  man,"  says  the  Easy 
Chair,  "is  fortunate  in  his  com- 
radeship with  other  men  of  letters,  not  only 
for  what  it  means  in  itself,  but  for  his 
posterity  in  their  memories.  What  in- 
teresting glimpses,  and  what  worthy  appre- 
ciations of  the  distinguished  Cambridge 
group  of  authors  should  we  miss,  if  Howells 
had  not  lived  among  them  and  had  not 
written  his  'Literary  Friends  and  Ac- 
quaintances.' " 

This  verdict  all  will  agree  with  who  have 


read  those  charming  papers.  Howells  is 
one  of  our  most  interesting  authors,  not  only 
in  the  matter  presented,  but  in  the  character 
of  the  man  himself.  In  all  of  his  writings 
we  trace  an  undescribable  charm  of  optim- 
ism, cheerfulness  and  good  humor.  He 
probably  inherited  these  qualities  from  his 
father,  since  the  following  little  story  shows 
that  the  elder  Howells  possessed  much  the 
same  spirit.  "For  one  year  in  my  early 
boy-hood,"  he  says,  writing  about  "A  Year 
in  a  Log  Cabin,"  "we  lived  in  a  log  cabin. 
At  night  we  laid  our  mattresses  on  the 
sweet  new  oak  plank  of  the  floor,  and  slept 
hard  in  every  sense.  Once  I  remember 
waking  and  seeing  the  man,  who  was  al- 
ways the  youngest  of  his  boys,  sitting  up- 
right on  his  bed.  'What  are  you  doing,'  I 
asked.  'Oh  resting  he  answered,  and  that 
gave  us  one  of  the  Heaven-blessed  laughs, 
with  which  we  could  blow  away  almost  any 
cloud  of  care  or  pain." 

Howells  was  most  careful  for  the  feelings 
of  his  friends  as  in  this  story  about  his  first 
impression  of  the  sea.  "At  Portland  I  first 
saw  the  ocean,  and  this  was  a  disappoint- 
ment to  me.  Tides  and  salt  water  I  had 
already  had  at  Quebec,  so  that  I  was  no 
longer  on  the  alert  for  them;  but  the  color 
and  the  vastness  of  the  sea  I  was  yet  to  try 
upon  my  vision.  When  I  stood  on  the 
promenade  at  Portland,  with  the  kind, 
young  Unitarian  minister,  whom  I  had 
brought  a  letter  of  introduction  to,  and 
who  led  me  there  for  a  most  impressive  first 
view  of  the  ocean.  I  could  not  make  more 
of  it  than  there  was  of  Lake  Erie;  and  I 
have  never  thought  the  color  of  the  sea 
comparable  to  the  tender  blue  of  the  lake. 
I  did  not  hint  my  disappointment  to  my 
friend.  I  had  too  much  regard  for  his 
feelings  as  an  Eastern  man  to  decry  his 
ocean  to  his  face,  and  I  felt  besides  that  it 
would  be   vulgar   and   provincial   to   make 
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comparisons."  How  amusing  this  is,  but 
at  the  same  time  how  sensible  and  kind  he 
was.  "But  there  was  something-  at  Port- 
land,"  he  continues,  "vastly  more  important 
to  me  than  seas  or  continents,  and  that  was 
the  home  where  Longfellow  was  born.  I 
believe  now,  I  did  not  get  the  right  house, 
but  only  the  house  he  lived  in  later;  but  it 
served  and  I  rejoiced  in  it  with  a  rapture 
that  could  not  have  been  more  genuine  if  it 
had  been  the  real  birth-place  of  the  poet." 
Howells,  as  might  be  inferred  from  this 
anecdote,  was  very  fond  of  Longfellow,  with 
whom,  indeed,  he  once  spent  an  entire  win- 
ter, during  that  time  enjoying  the  privilege 
of  being  admitted  to  the  Dante  Club,  and 
their  plain  suppers  that  followed.  Those 
suppers  were  a  relaxation  from  the  severity 
of  toils  and  the  table-talk  was  of  that 
seriousness  that  duller  wits  might  have  giv- 
en themselves  up  to.  In  referring  to  this 
experience  he  says,  "Longfellow's  brother- 
in-law  Appleton  was  seriously  a  spiritualist, 
although  he  enjoyed  a  joke  at  the  expense 
of  his  doctrine,  like  some  clerics  when  they 
are  in  the  safe  company  of  other  clerics.  He 
told  me  once  of  having  recounted  to 
Agassiz  the  facts  of  a  very  remarkable 
seance,  where  the  souls  of  the  departed  out- 
did themselves  in  the  athletics  and  acro- 
batics, they  seem  so  fond  of  over  there, 
throwing  large  stones  across  the  room,  mov- 
ing pianos  and  lifting  dinner-tables  and  set- 
ting them  awhirl  under  the  chandelier. 
"And  now,"  he  demanded,  "what  do  you 
say  to  that?"  "Well,  Mr.  Appleton," 
Agassiz  answered  to  Appleton's  infinite  de- 
light, "I  say  that  it  did  not  happen."  Ap- 
pleton's favorite  ghost  story  was  one  he  re- 
ceived at  second  hand  from  Lowell,  who 
thought  it  the  best  ghost  story  he  had  ever 
heard.  The  spirit  of  Willson's  father  ap- 
peared to  him  and  stood  before  him.  Will- 
son  was  accustomed  to  apparitions,  and  so 


simply  said,  "Won't  you  sit  down,  father?" 
The  phantom  put  out  his  hand  to  lay  hold 
of  a  chair-back  as  some  people  do  in  taking 
a  seat,  and  his  shadowy  arm  passed  through 
the  frame-work.  "Ah,"  he  said,  "I  really 
forgot  that  I  was  not  substance." 

Still  chatting  about  his  Cambridge  visit 
and  his  experiences  he  continues.  "In  those 
days  the  men  whose  names  have  given 
splendor  to  Cambridge  were  still  living 
there.  I  shall  forg'et  some  of  them  in  the 
alphabetical  enumeration  of  Louis  Agassiz, 
Francis  J.  Child,  Richard  Henry  Dana,  Jr., 
James,  father  and  sons,  Lowell,  Longfellow, 
Charles  Eliot  Norton,  Dr.  John  G.  Palfrey, 
James  Pierce,  Dr.  Peabody,  Professor  Par- 
sons, Professors  Lophocles."  The  variety 
of  talents  and  achievements  was  indeed  so 
great  that  Bret  Harte,  when  fresh  from  his 
Pacific  slope,  justly  said,  after  listening  to  a 
partial  rehearsal  of  them,  "Why  you 
couldn't  fire  a  revolver  from  your  front 
porch  anywhere  without  bringing  down  a 
two  volumner." 

Men  such  as  Howells  can  enter  with  en- 
joyment into  literary  comradeship  even  with 
their  inferiors  in  ability,  but  not  so  Long- 
fellow, yet  he  was  a  most  patient  and  quiet 
man,  and  submitted  uncomplainingly  to  all 
sorts  of  impostures.  Says  Howells,  "Mr. 
Longfellow  was  the  prey  of  any  one  who 
chose  to  fatten  on  him,  and  his  hospitality 
was  subject  to  frightful  abuse.  Perhaps 
Mr.  Norton  has  somewhere  told  how,  when 
he  asked  if  a  certain  man  who  had  been  out- 
staying his  time,  was  not  a  dreadful  bore. 
Longfellow  answered,  with  angelic  patience, 
"Yes,  but  then  you  know,  I  have  been  bored 
so  often!"  No  doubt  this  gentle  and 
patient  man  had  his  resentments,  but  he 
hushed  them  in  his  heart  which  he  did  not 
suffer  them  to  embitter.  While  Poe  was 
writing  of  Longfellow  and  other  Plagiar- 
ists, Longfellow  was  helping  to  keep  Poe 
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alive  by  the  loans,  which  always  made  them- 
selves gifts  in  Poe's  case.  Longfellow  very 
rarely  spoke  of  himself,  but  was  fond  of  tell- 
ing this  incident  that  happened  to  him  one 
day  in  Boston :  A  tobacconist  recommended 
to  him  a  certain  brand  of  cigars  as  the  kind 
Longfellow  smoked.  "Ah,  then,  I  must 
have  some  of  them,  and  I  will  ask  you  to 
send  me  a  box,"  said  Longfellow,  and  he 
wrote  down  his  name  and  address.  The 
cigar-dealer  read  it  with  the  smile  of  a 
worsted  champion,  and  said,  "Well,  I  guess 
you  had  me  that  time." 

Howells  tells  us  the  following  amusing 
anecdote  of  James,  the  eminent  psy- 
chologist. "He  was  most  human  in  his 
relations  with  others,  and  was  in  corre- 
spondence with  all  sorts  of  people  seeking 
light  and  help;  he  answered  their  letters, 
and  tried  to  instruct  them,  and  none  were  so 
weak  but  what  they  could  reach  him  on  his 
own  level,  though  he  had  his  humorous  per- 
ception of  limits.  He  told  of  his  dining, 
once  next  a  man  from  Cape  Cod,  at  the  As- 
tor  House,  where  such  a  man  could  there 
seldom  have  found  himself.  When  they 
Avere  served  with  meat,  this  neighbor  asked 
James  whether  he  would  mind  his  putting 
his  fat  on  James  plate.  The  Cape  Cod  gen- 
tleman disliked  fat.  James  said  that  he 
considered  the  request,  and  seeing  no  good 
reason  for  refusing,  consented."  Howells 
had  a  keen  appreciation  of  artistic  qualities 
in  expression.  Of  James  in  this  regard  he 
says,  "At  all  times  he  thought  originally  in 
words  of  delightful  originality  which 
painted  a  fact  with  the  most  graphic  vivid- 
ness, especially  a  grotesque.  Of  a  person 
who  had  a  nervous  twitching  of  the  face, 
and  who  wished  to  call  up  a  friend,  he  said, 
"He  spasmed  to  the  fellow  across  the  room 
and  introduced  him." 

Everything  which  Howells  received  from 
his   literary   friends  was  treasured   as  this 


following  incident  shows.  Howells  is 
speaking  of  the  time  when  armed  with  an 
introductory  letter  from  Lowell,  he  was 
seeking  to  make  the  acquaintance  of  Haw- 
thorne. "I  wasted  that  whole  evening  and 
the  next  morning  in  fond  delaying,  and  it 
was  not  until  after  the  indifferent  dinner  I 
got  at  the  tavern  where  I  stopped,  that  I 
found  courage  to  go  and  present  Lowell's 
letter  to  Hawthorne.  I  would  almost  have 
foregone  meeting  the  weird  genius,  only  to 
have  kept  that  letter,  for  it  said  certain  in- 
finitely precious  things  of  me  with  such  a 
sweetness,  such  a  grace  as  Lowell  alone 
could  give  his  praise.  Years  afterward, 
when  Hawthorne  was  dead,  I  met  Mrs. 
Hawthorne  and  told  her  of  the  pang  I  had 
in  parting  with  it,  and  she  sent  it  to  me 
doubly  enriched  by  Hawthorne's  keeping. 

Many  kind  traits  are  revealed,  in  Howells 
as  we  read  these  charming  sketches  about 
his  friends.  He  was  very  charitable,  say- 
ing once  of  Longfellow,  "I  did  not  say  that 
he  had  no  faults,  but  that  I  did  not  find 
them."  He  sympathized  with  the  troubles 
of  the  somewhat  unsociable  Mr.  Longfel- 
low; kindly  hid  his  own  disappointment  at 
the  young  Unitarian  minister's  inadequate 
ocean,  and  entered  with  hearty  spirit  and 
enjoyment  into  the  meetings  of  the  Dante 
Club,  where  his  genial  temper  made  his 
presence  more  than  welcome,  and  his  good- 
humour  and  his  love  for  a  jolly  good  time 
added  to  the  pleasure  of  the  occasion. 


A  teacher  in  the  public  schools,  not  over 
1000  miles  from  Wakefield,  had  occasion  to 
take  charge  of  a  pupil  from  another  school, 
and  the  pupil  was  somewhat  behind  in  his 
studies.  Of  the  boy's  former  teacher  she 
inquired : 

"Has  he  taken  French  ?" 

"Well,"  was  the  reply,  "he  has  been  ex- 
posed to  it  for  the  past  two  years,  but  to  my 
knowledge  it  has  never  taken." 
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Drifting  in  a  Gondola. 
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ENICE!  The  paradise  of  those  whose 
natures  contain  even  the  slightest 
of  the  city,  watching  the  beautiful  effect  of 
the  shadow  cast  by  the  tall  palaces  on  the 
softened  moonlit  water,  until  we  reach  the 
Grand  Canal  again,  coming  out  near  the  Ri- 
alto,  with  its  constant  reminder  of  the  cruel 
streak  of  indolence,  the  home  of  the  "dolce 
far  niente."  The  hurried,  bustling  tourist 
becomes  infected  with  the  lazy  spirit  of  the 
place,  and  is  persuaded  to  cease  from  the 
mad,  strenuous  rush  to  cathedrals  and  gal- 
leries, and  simply  to  enjoy  life  for  a  time, 
gently  and  calmly  drinking  in  the  beauty 
and  subtle  charm  of  his  surroundings. 

It  is  said  that  the  only  horses  Venice  has 
ever  held  are  the  four  bronze  ones  on  the 
facade  of  St.  Mark's  cathedral.    At  any  rate, 
horses  are  certainly  not  used  as  a  means  of 
transportation,    nor    is    walking    much    in 
vogue,  at  least  among  visitors  to  the  de- 
lightful city.     The  gondola,  that  character- 
istic Venetian  craft,  is  the  only  appropriate 
conveyance  for  the  idler  who  drifts  about 
Venice.    The  gondola  is  the  most  graceful  of 
boats,  with  its  long,  slender,  dark  body,  and 
sharp  ends.  It  is  made  of  black  wood,  carved 
and  ornamented  here  and  there  with  steel 
and  brass,  scrupulously  kept  shining  by  the 
gondolier,  who  generally  owns  the  boat  him- 
self.    The  seat,   in  the  shape  of  an  open 
square,    is    comfortably,    often    luxuriously 
cushioned,  and  is  covered  in  winter  with  a 
wooden   cabin,    in    summer   with   awnings, 
which  are  removed  in  the  evening,  when  the 
hot   sun  has  gone  to  rest  and  cool,   fresh 
breezes  are  blowing  in  from  the  Adriatic. 
The  stalwart,  sunburned  gondolier  stands  in 
the  stern  of  the  gondola  and  propels  it  with 
almost  incredible  skill,  pushing    with    only 
one  oar. 

The  Grand  Canal  is  the  broad  waterway 


which  curves  among  the  islands  of  Venice 
and  finally  opens  into  the  lagoon,  or  bay. 
Then  there  are  innumerable  little  narrow 
side  streets  of  water.  On  the  Grand  Canal 
one  sees  the  splendid,  stately  palaces  of  the 
Italian  magnificoes,  and  those  which  have 
passed  from  such  hands  into  the  ownership 
of  wealthy  English  and  Americans,  among 
the  latter  the  beautiful  palace  of  Robert 
Browning.  The  small  canals  exhibit  palaces 
which  once  were  grand  and  aristocratic,  but 
have  since  lost  their  prestige,  and  fallen  in 
the  social  scale. 

It  so  happened  that  the  week  which  we 
spent  in  Venice  included  the  Fourth  of  July. 
It  seemed  very  strange  not  to  be  awakened 
at  or  before  sunrise  by  the  usual  deafening 
rocket,  so  dear  to  young  America,  and  we 
felt  that  we  could  not  let  the  day  pass  with- 
out some  celebration,  so  my  father  and  small 
brother  occupied  the  morning  in  hunting  for 
some  fireworks,  finally  succeeding  in  pur- 
chasing some  rather  inferior  Roman  candles 
which  seemed  to  be  the  only  thing  in  that 
line  on  the  market.  At  about  half-past  8 
o'clock  in  the  evening,  when  it  had  grown 
dark,  although  it  was  raining  in  torrents, 
the  said  father  and  indefatigable  small  broth- 
er embarked  in  a  gondola,  had  themselves 
rowed  into  the  middle  of  the  Grand  Canal, 
in  front  of  our  hotel,  and  there  set  off  the 
poor,  feeble  fireworks,  the  ardor  of  which 
was  somewhat  dampened  by  the  unpatriotic 
weather.  However,  so  patriotic  was  the 
band  of  Americans  gathered  on  the  hotel 
porch  that  they  overlooked  any  weakness  in 
the  illuminations.  My  little  brother  was 
greatly  excited  at  the  idea  of  his  actually 
setting  off  Roman  candles  from  a  gondola 
out  in  the  Grand  Canal. 

Those  who  have  seen  a  great  deal  of  beau- 
tiful scenery,  especially  if  they  be  young  and 
somewhat  heedless,  are  apt  to  forget  some  of 
the  inspiring  or  charming  views  they  have 
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had  the  privilege  of  enjoying,  but  others 
leave  on  their  minds  an  impression  absolutely 
ineradicable.  Such  an  impression  did  a  cer- 
tain evening  in  Venice  make  upon  me. 

The  moon  was  full,  the  stars  were  bright, 
the  air  was  soft,  as  only  Italian  air  can  be, 
and  the  oppressive  heat  of  the  day  was  be- 
ing relieved  by  refreshing  sea  breezes.  We 
took  a  gondola  and  settled  ourselves  com- 
fortably for  a  pensive,  dreamy  evening.  In 
silence  we  glided  down  the  canal,  past  the 
Church  of  the  Salute,  with  its  great,  gilded 
dome  glittering  in  the  moonlight,  past  the 
royal  palace,  past  the  entrance  to  the  Piazza 
San  Marco,  all  alive  with  the  buzz  of  con- 
versation and  the  contented  murmur  of  the 
working  people  out  for  an  airing;  finally 
past  the  lordly  Doge's  palace,  and  turned 
into  the  narrow  canal  which  flows  under 
the  Bridge  of  Sighs,  that  impostor  which, 
under  false  pretences,  had  drawn  so  many 
tears  from  the  sentimental,  but  which  is, 
nevertheless,  a  beautiful  sight.  We  are 
rowed  on  in  silence,  broken  only  by  the  warn- 
ing cry  of  the  gondolier,  as  he  guides  his 
craft  around  a  sharp  corner,  to  prevent  col- 
lision with  a  gondola  coming  in  the  opposite 
direction.     Sometimes  two  gondolas  round 

the  corner  at  the  same  time,  going  in  oppo- 
site directions,  and  to  the  amazement  of  the 
occupants,  they  pass  each  other  in  the  nar- 
row space  without  even  grazing. 

On  we  go,  through  the  little  side  streets 
Jew.  Then  we  return  down  the  Grand 
Canal,  a  most  beautiful  sight  on  this  most 
beautiful  evening.  The  broad  way  of  clear, 
calm  water,  the  bright  path  of  the  moon- 
light, the  stately  white  palaces  rising  direct- 
ly up  out  of  the  water,  the  faint  splash  of 
the  gondolier's  oar,  and  the  occasional  laugh 
or  snatch  of  song  heard  from  a  passing  gon- 
dola, combine  to  produce  a  sense  of  exquisite 
delight  and  indescribable  charm.  As  we 
float  down  the  canal  and  draw  nearer  to  the 


Lagoon,  we  come  among  the  swarm  of  other 
gondolas  filled  with  Americans,  English  and 
other  foreigners,  all  enjoying  to  the  full  this 
ideal  night.  Soon  also  we  hear  the  strains 
of  the  violins  and  guitars  and  the  voices  of 
the  prima  donnas  wafted  on  the  night  air 
from  the  music  gondolas,  which  are  out  in 
great  numbers  scattered  all  over  the  lower 
part  of  the  canal,  and  making  the  most  of  the 
unusually  large  audience.  There  are  compan- 
ies of  musicians  who  get  together  in  a  large 
gondola,  or  in  a  barge,  and  soon  after  dinner 
float  up  and  down  the  Grand  Canal  in  front 
of  the  large  hotels  playing  and  singing  for 
the  delectation  of  the  guests,  who  lounge 
about  on  the  piazzas  or  at  the  open  windows' 
and  throw  down  coins  which  are  caught  in 
an  open  umbrella  held  upside  down.  Even 
now  I  can  fancy  myself  lying  back  on  the 
soft  cushions  of  the  gondola,  as  I  did  that 
evening,  listening  to  a  young  Venetian 
beauty  singing  "Margarita"  or  "Funiculi," 
to  the  soft,  unobtrusive  accompaniment  of  a 
guitar.  There  was  a  great  many  of  these 
music  boats  on  the  canal  that  night,  and  as 
each  company  was  engaged  in  rendering  a 
different  selection,  the  general  effect  as  one 
passed  along  the  line  was  rather  odd. 

Never  were  we  so  reluctant  to  leave  our 
gondola  as  when  we  reached  the  hotel  that 
night,  and  never  were  we  so  unwilling  to  go 
in-doors,  leaving  the  water  and  the  moon- 
light; it  seemed  really  wicked  to  lose  a  mo- 
ment of  that  loveliness,  especially  since  we 
were  to  spend  the  time  in  so  prosaic  and  so 
commonplace  an  employment  as  sleeping. 

Nothing  else,  for  me  at  least,  can  ever 
have  the  fascination  of  gondola  riding.  No 
other  motion  can  be  so  soft  and  soothing. 
Venetian  life  is  indeed  an  ideal  rest-cure. 
Venice  is  the  true  setting  for  day  dreams; 
and  the  charm  of  the  place  is  its  waters  and 
its  gondolas. 

Frances  Bragdon,  '05. 
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A  Ruined  House. 


Once   in  the  merry  month  of  June, 

When  all  the  world  was  bright  and  gay, 

I  felt  a  longing  strong  and  keen 

To  wander  to  the.  woods  away. 

I  sought  an  unfamiliar  path, 

By  woods  and  meadows,  not  a  few, 

I   wandered  musing  on  and  on, 

Until  at  length  I  weary  grew. 

Then  seeking  for  a  place  to  rest, 

Ere  homeward  I   should  turn  me  back, 

I  paused  beside  a  gateway  old, 

Then,   entering,   left  the  beaten  track. 

The  path  was  overgrown  with  weeds, 

Whereon  of  late  no  foot  had  pressed ; 

The  strange  wild  beauty  of  the  place, 

Lured  me  still  further  in  my  quest. 

And  hastening  on,  I  saw  at  last 

The  ancient  homestead   of  the  place, 

A   mansion   old   and   battered   now, 

With  somewhat  yet  of  stately  grace. 

Upon  its  walls  of  dark  gray  stone, 

The  ivy  in  profusion  grew ; 

And   through   the   broken   window   panes, 

Softly  the  gentle  breezes  blew. 

Here,  once,  perhaps,  was   revelry, 

And  wide  was  flung  the  open  door, 

Which  now  was  shut  and  firmly  barred, 

Its  hospitality  long  o'er. 

But  in  this  home  of  birds  and  bees 

I  felt  I  could  not  long  delay; 

And  turning  half  reluctantly, 

With  hastening  steps  I  stole  away. 

Amye  Vickery. 


THE  Seniors  and  Juniors  and  waking 
up  to  the  fact  that  their  school  year 
will  soon  be  over,  and  they  must  do  some- 
thing to  magnify  themselves  in  the  eyes  of 
the  younger  sophomores  and  freshmen. 

It  is  a  custom  at  Lasell  for  the  Seniors 
to  occupy  a  table  of  their  own  after  the 
Easter  vacation.  This  being  a  great  oc- 
casion with  the  said  Seniors,  the  Juniors  are 
always  very  anxious  to  prevent  it  as  long 
as  they  can,  and  then  to  march  down  to  a 
table  of  their  own  the  same  time  the  Sen- 
iors do. 

This  year  the  Seniors  kept  exceptionally 
quiet — for  girls — about  this,  and,  in  spite 
of  all  the  efforts  of  the  Juniors  to  bribe  the 


sophomores  and  work  the  freshmen,  they 
could  not  ascertain  the  exact  time. 

When  it  came  time  for  the  Seniors  to 
make  their  debut  they  found,  to  their  dis- 
may, a  number  of  caps  and  gowns  were 
missing,  which  could  not  be  found  any  place, 
even  though  some  zealous  Seniors  staid 
away  from  breakfast  to  ransack  the  rooms 
of  their  supes. 

On  Friday  night  the  Juniors  were  certain 
the  Seniors  could  put  off  taking*  their  table 
no  longer,  so  they  marched  into  the  dining- 
room,  after  every  one  was  seated,  dressed 
in  white,  with  white  garden  hats. 

It  appears  as  though  the  joke  were  on  the 
Juniors,  but  still,  when  the  Seniors  surprised 
everyone  by  taking  their  table  at  lunch  the 
next  day,  two  of  the  girls  had  on  borrowed 
or  even  rented  caps  and  gowns — who  can 
tell? 

The  Juniors  still  have  hopes  of  obtaining 
more  caps  and  gowns,  but  as  long  as  the 
Seniors  wear  them  or  keep  them  in  their 
trunks,  guarded  during  meal-time,  I  am 
afraid  the  naughty  Juniors  will  be  worsted. 


March  3. — Our  usual  Thursday  night 
lecture  was  given  this  week  by  Miss  Mulli- 
kin,  our  teacher  of  art,  on  "Whistler." 
Her  personal  acquaintance  with  the  artist 
enabled  her  to  cite  many  interesting  as  well 
as  amusing  idiosyncrasies  of  the  famous  ar- 
tist. Many  of  Whistler's  most  noted  paint- 
ings were  shown  by  stereopticon  views. 
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March  5. — This  evening  the  girls  were  in- 
vited to  an  informal  organ  recital  by  Miss 
Curtis.  Many  delightful  selections  were 
rendered,  which  were  greatly  appreciated  by 
those  present. 

March  5. — An  exciting  town  meeting  was 
held  in  the  Cooking  Lecture  Room. 

March  6. — An  interesting  meeting  of  the 
Christian  Endeavor  Society  was  held  this 
evening,  led  by  Barbara  Vail.  The  sub- 
ject was,  "How  Christ  Stills  the  Storms  of 
Life." 

March  9. — Mrs.  Florence  Kelley,  from 
the  Consumers  League,  spoke  to  us  this 
evening.  She  told  many  pitiful  stories  on 
the  condition  of  the  children  in  the  factor- 
ies of  the  various  cities.  She  mentioned  the 
little  workers  in  the  bottle  factories,  and  told 
us  how  they  had  to  work  all  night  in  hot 
rooms,  trudging  from  one  furnace  to  anoth- 
er with  trays  of  red  hot  bottles,  until  they 
would  stumble  over  each  other  from  exhaus- 
tion. She  said  that  if  the  girls  did  not 
care  to  help  this  good  work  by  joining  the 
league,  they  might,  at  least,  buy  the  goods 
stamped  by  the  Consumers  League  trade- 
mark. 

March  10. — Miss  Witherbee  chaperoned 
a  party  of  forty-four,  which  went  to  Boston 
to  see  Whistler's  Exhibition  held  in  Copely 
Hall. 

March  11. — The  S.  D.  Society  gave  an 
entertainment  in  the  gymnasium.  When 
the  curtain  rose,  the  members  of  the  society 
were  seen  artistically  grouped  on  the  stage. 
Immediately  the  meeting  was  called  to  or- 
der by  Miss  Julia  Martin,  the  president,  and 
the  roll  was  called  by  Miss  Mary  Dodge. 
After  a  short  business  meeting  the  follow- 
ing   programme    was    rendered : 

Piano  duet,  Misses  Dale  and  Binford 

Debate.       Resolved  that  Student  Government  is  the 

Best  Form  of  Government  in  a  Girl's 

School. 
First  on  the  affirmative,  Frances  Bragdon 


First  on  the  negative,  Barbara  Vail 

Second  on  the  affirmative,  Ruth  Binford 

Second  on  the  negative,  Mary  Dodge 

Solo,  Miss    Thearle 

Color   Sketches,  Miss   Bryce 
An  Illustrated  Lesson  in  Singing, 
Misses   Dale,    Funke,    Blackmail,    Andrews,    Krause, 

Vail  and  Thearle. 

A  Talk  on  School  Loyalty,  Miss  Haskell 

Song,  By  the   Society 

Decision  of  Judges,              In  favor  of  the  negative 

Adjournment  of  the  meeting. 

March  13. — Mabel  Deming  led  the 
Christian  Endeavor  meeting  this  evening. 
The  subject  was:  "Appetites  that  Unmake 
Men." 

March  15. — A  recital  by  the  vocal  pupils. 

March  16. — On  the  following  evening 
Miss  Parkhurst's  pupils  gave  a  musicale  in 
the  chapel. 

March  18. — The  Lasellia  Club  gave  an 
entertainment  in  the  gymnasium  this  even- 
ing. They  presented  the  Lasellia  Maga- 
zine to  the  public.  The  March  number 
was  as  follows : 


Emma  Schlapp 
Garnett  Romans 
Anna  Tompkins 

Katherine   Washburn 
Katharine  Jenckes 
Lucile  Lothrope 
Theodora   Close 
Mildred  Johnston 
Edith  Anthony 
Corinne   Richter 
Gladys    Patterson 


1.  Sen   Sen, 

2.  Queen   Quality   Shoe, 

3.  Baker's  Chocolate, 

4.  Frontispiece    (Easter    Girl) 

5.  Russian  Japan, 

6.  In  the  Public  Eye, 

7.  Bayruth, 

8.  Poem, 

9.  Storiette, 

10.  Scene    from    Sultana, 

11.  Monologue, 

12.  Van  Camp's  Pork  and  Beans, 

Misses  Merts  and  Fuller 

13.  Nabisco,  Adele  Woodworth 

14.  Dent's   Toothache   Gum,  Bess  Bacon 

15.  Victor  Phonograph,  Florence  Corbin 

16.  Horlick's   Malted  Milk,  Agnes   Kellar 
March    19. — This    evening    a    party    of 

sixty-four  went  into  Boston  to  see  Otis 
Skinner  and  Ada  Rehan  in  "The  Taming 
of  the  Shrew." 

March  19. — This  afternoon  our  teacher 
of  Domestic  science,  Mrs.  Loomis,  gave  us 
the  second  lecture  of  the  course  on  "Sanita- 
tion. 
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March  19. — The  Denison  Dramatic 
Club  entertained  us  this  evening-  with  the 
forest  scene  of  "As  You  Like  It;"  the  pro- 
ceeds of  which  went  for  the  industrial 
classes  at  Denison  House.  John  J.  Cronso, 
as  Rosalind,  was  the  star  of  the  evening. 
We  can  easily  believe  that  he  has  studied  hu- 
man nature,  for  he  portrayed  so  well  the  ac- 
tions of  this  girl  in  her  guise  of  a  man.  Or- 
lando, played  bv  John  A.  Howard,  was  as 
love-sick  as  any  girl  could  wish;  and  Au- 
drey, played  by  Thomas  F.  Crondro,  was 
everything  the  part  demanded. 

March  20. — Instead  of  the  regular  meet- 
ing of  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society  this 
week,  was  given  a  very  interesting  talk  by 
Miss  Clementine  Butler  on  Missionary 
work.  She  showed  us  many  interesting 
articles  that  she  had  collected  while  in 
China.  Among  other  things  she  had  the 
model  of  a  foot,  and  explained  to  us  how  the 
Chinese  women  keep  their  feet  from  de- 
veloping. 

March  25. — The  Delta  Society  gave  us  a 

delightful    evening    with      William     Dean 

Howells.        The    following    program    was 

rendered : 

Organ.  Christmas  Pastoral,  Whiting 

Helen    M.    Royse. 
Life   of   William    Dean   Howells, 

Hettie  M.  Harbine. 
Violin.     Romance, 

Edith  E.  Harber. 
Literary    Reminiscences   of   Howells, 

Alice  M.  Stahl. 
Vocal.     Sweet  is  Tipperary, 

Cora  E.  Penniman. 
Piano.       Voices  of  Spring, 

Helen  E.  Carter. 
Farce.       "A  Letter  of  Introduction" 

Dramatis    Personae. 
Mr.    Roberts, 
Mrs.   Roberts, 
Mr.  Campbell, 
Mrs.  Campbell, 
Mr.  Westgate, 
Bella   (the  maid)) 

March  26. — Mrs.  Loomis  continued  her 


E  Chaine 


Fisher 


C.  Siding 


Roberta    Clark 

Minnie   Sawyer 

Edna  Mathews 

Ella  Hazelton 

Marie  Darough 

Aleine  Hotchkiss 


talk  on  Bacteria.  She  spoke  especially  of 
Pasteur,  the  father  of  bacteriology,  and 
told  of  the  many  ways  by  which  he  aided  the 
study  of  bacteria.  Many  articles  were 
shown  with  which  the  bacteriologist  works. 
She  ended  her  talk  by  speaking  of  the  good 
which  the  Consumer's  League  is  doing  by 
preventing  clothing  made  under  unhealthy 
conditions  to  be  sold  in  our  stores,  and  urged 
us  all  to  join  the  League. 

March  29. — A  Musicale  Recital  was  given 
this  evening  in  the  gymnasium  by  the  pu- 
pils. The  program  rendered  was  as  fol- 
lows : 

Pianoforte.       Valzer,  Cajani 

Miss  Salzenstein. 

Songs,     (a)  Aus  Meinen  Grossen  Schmerzen, 


(b)  Maiden,  How   Sweet 
Miss  Zeller. 


Franz 

Nevin 

Schtitt 


Corbett 


Andre 


Pianoforte.     Etude   Mignonne 

Miss  Graham. 
Song.     Butterflies, 

Miss  Weaver. 
Violin.     Christkind'l-Gavotte, 

Misses  E.   Harber  and  Bolles. 
Pianoforte.     Reverie   op.   34   No.   5,  Schtitt 

Miss  Tompkins. 
Songs,     (a)  If  I  knew,  Gaynor 

(b)  Because  she  kissed  it,  Gaynor 

Miss  Krause. 
Pianoforte.     Rondo  Capriccioso  op.  14, 

Mendelssohn 

Miss  Johnson. 

Chorus,     (a)   Soon  will  it  Pass  Away,  Lynes 

(&)  Ave  Maria,  Marchetti 

Orphean  Club. 

Pianoforte.     Poupee  Valsante,  Poldini 

Miss  Danforth. 
Song.     If  thou  wert  Blind,  Noel  Johnson 

Miss  E.  Harber. 
Pianoforte.    Bagatelle,  Scharwenka 

Miss  Blackburn. 
Song.    The  Little  Dustman,  Brahms 

Miss  Hazleton. 
Pianoforte.    Waltz  Etude,  Hills 

Miss  Dale. 
Song.     Irish  Folk  Song,  Foote 

Miss  Atwood. 

Pianoforte.     Rakoczy   Marsch,  Liszt 

Misses  Levor,  Rowe,  Dale  and  Willett. 

Miss  Morse,  Accompanist. 
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March  30. — School  closed  at  noon  for 
the  Easter  holidays.  The  Washington 
party  left  during-  the  afternoon,  and  by  night 
the  corridors  and  reading  room  had  quite 
a  deserted  look.  Those  remaining  at 
school  soon  settled  down  to  a  week  of  en- 
joyment. 


Personals. 


/ 

'  Word  comes  from  Hattie  Freebey,  '95, 
who  is  now  in  her  Senior  year  at  the  law 
school,  University  of  Michigan,  that  she  has 
spent  a  year  in  Manila.  She  was  appointed 
secretary  to  one  of  the  judges  sent  from  the 
University  who  expected  to  be  on  the  Su- 
preme bench  in  Manila.  Said  Judge  was 
sent  to  a  northern  province  instead,  and  the 
commissioners  fearing  to  introduce  a  wo- 
man among  Filipino  statesmen  as  court  in- 
terpreter, and  Hattie  preferring  Manila  to 
a  northern  province,  she  turned  teacher  for 
a  year  to  meet  expenses  and  learn  Filipino 
customs.  She  has  argued  her  first  case,  is 
one  of  the  Editors  of  the  Lazv  Review,  and 
will  be  admitted  to  the  bar  in  the  spring.  / 

We  hear  that  Josie  West's  brother,  Louis 
J.  West,  has  resigned  his  position  in  the 
Wadleigh  school,  Winchester,  to  accept  the 
more  lucrative  and  promising  offer  as  Mas- 
ter of  the  Pierce  Grammar  School  in  West 
Newton. 

In  a  letter  to  Mr.  Bragdon,  an  "old  girl" 
writes,  refering  to  the  Leaves,    "Before  I 


could  finish  what  I  was  doing  I  had  to  sit 
down  and  read  the  Lasell  news,  and  there 
was  so  much  of  it  that  I  felt  as  if  I  had  been 
really  there  at  all  these  delightful  happen- 
ings. What  a  good  time  Lasell  girls  are 
always  having!  Indeed,  I  think  they  ought 
to  be  the  happiest  girls  in  the  wide  world. 
We  are  looking  forward  to  the  time  when 
we  can  send  Hilda  to  Lasell,  and  we  earnest- 
ly hope  that  it  will  still  be  under  your  su- 
pervision. The  other  day  I  heard  it  said 
that  a  Lasell  girl  could  always  be  told  by 
her  fine  bearing  and  delightful  manner, 
which  is  often  so  foreign  to  other  seminary 
and  college-bred  girls. 

The  engagement  of  Winifred  VanSant- 
ford  Knight,  to  Lieut.  Ralph  Brown  Lister, 
of  the  First  U.  S.  Infantry,  is  announced. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  Philip  Louis  Frick  (Ruth 
Rishell,  '99),  announce  the  arrival  of  Miss 
Elizabeth  Fredericks  Frick,  on  March  26, 
'04.       Congratulations ! 

Caroline  Poe  writes  us  that  she  has  an  ad- 
dition to  her  name,  and  is  now  Mrs.  Welles 
Blackwood  Newton,  still  of  Findlay,  Ohio. 
She  was  married  on  November  4,  and  her 
Lasell  roommate,  Edith  Priddy,  sang  during 
the  entire  ceremony.  Alvena  Chase  was 
there,  too.  The  first  Sunday  after  their 
marriage  on  their  way  to  New  York  City, 
was  spent  with  Zella  Robinson  Hakes,  '97, 
in  Dunkirk,  N.  Y.  Mrs.  Caroline  still  keeps 
in  touch  with  Bertha  Parsons,  who  visited 
her  in  the  fall  before  and  after  her  marriage. 
It  is  always  pleasant  to  hear  from  our 
girls  of  long  ago,  and  especially  from  those 
who  still  retain  their  loyalty  to  their  Alma 
Mater.  Such  a  one  is  Alice  Cuyler  Hen- 
dricks, who,  after  a  long  silence  sends  a 
splendid  letter  from  4543  Cottage  Grove 
avenue,  Chicago,  where  she  is  now  liv- 
ing, telling  us  that  there  is  still  a  very  soft 
spot  in  her  heart  "for  old  Lasell,"  though 
so  many  years  have  passed  since  she  was 
here  in  '68. 
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Town  Meeting. 


One  of  the  interesting  features  at  La^ell 
this  year  is  the  parliamentary  drill,  which  is 
given  on  Saturday  mornings.  This  drill 
was  put  into  practice,  and  the  seminary 
halls  were  the  scenes  of  great  excitement 
on  March,  the  fifth,  as  that  was  the  ap- 
pointed day  for  the  town  meeting,  and  dig- 
nified seniors,  as  well  as  juniors,  were 
posted  at  the  doors  and  available  places,  to 
improve  their  opportunities  of  electioneer- 
ing and  of  crying  the  cause  of  their  respec- 
tive classes. 

An  Australian  ballot-box  was  secured, 
and  the  polls  were  arranged  for  the  occa- 
sion, so  that  nothing  was  lacking.  A 
senior,  and  a  junior  ticket,  with  candidates 
for  clerk,  constable,  and  three  selectmen 
represented  the  opposing  parties.  Large 
signs  were  posted,  and  frequent  shouts  ran 
through  the  corridors  until  the  polls  closed; 
the  votes  were  counted,  and  the  Juniors 
waved  the  banner  of  victory. 


Marriages. 

— Daisy  Asenath  Hartson  to  Mr.  Walter 
Burton  Cope,  Thursday,  February  n, 
Napa,  California. 

—Myrtle  Mahler  to  Mr.  Emile  Ludwig 
Strauss,  Thursday,  April  7,  Cleveland,  Ohio. 


President — Julia  Martin. 

Vice-President — Lois  Thomas. 

Secretary — Mary  Dodge. 

Treasurer — Charlotte  Thearle. 

Critic — Leslie  White. 

Executive  Committee — Mabel  Judd,  Mir- 
iam Nelson,  Helen  Darling. 

Music  Committee — Marjorie  Blackman, 
Marie  Andrews. 


Deaths. 

— Those  who  remember  Nan  Weston, 
class  of  '97,  will  grieve  to  hear  of  her 
death  on  March  26  in  North  Salem,  N.  H., 
where  she  has  been  living  for  the  past  seven 
months.  The  Manchester  girls,  especial- 
ly, will  feel  her  loss  keenly. 

— Lewis  P.  Stone,  father  of  our  Maudie 
L.  Stone,  '88,  died  at  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Friday 
evening,  January  8.  "He  was  a  man  of 
unfailing  cheerfulness,  ready  sympathy,  lov- 
ing thoughtfulness  for  others,  true  unselfish- 
ness, and  genuine  modesty."  We  extend 
our  sympathy  to  Maude  in  her  great  sor- 
row. 

— Death  has  visited  the  home  of  another 
of  our  girls.  Mrs.  Cynthia  A.  Lillibridge, 
mother  of  our  Bertha  Lillibridge  Merrill, 
passed  away  on  the  morning  of  March  1. 
She  will  be  sadly  missed  by  the  many  who 
called  her  friend. 


President — Gladys  Patterson. 
Vice-President — Garnet  Romans. 
Secretary — Lucile  Lothrop. 
Executive  Committee — Grace  Fuller,  Em- 
ma Schlapp,  Florence  Corbin. 
Critic — Alice  Kellars. 


DELTA. 

President — Jennie  Hamilton. 

Vice-President — Helen  Royse. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer — Roberta  Clark. 

Critic — Ella  Hazleton. 

Executive  Committee — Alice  Stahl,  Marie 
Darrough,  Edna  Inglehart. 

Sentinels — Cora  Danforth,  Alcine  Hotch- 
kiss,  Edna  Thurston. 
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Her  Resolution. 


The  earth  is   decked  in  velvet  green, 

All    Nature's    at    her   best; 
Yec,    'midst    this    calm    and    quiet    scene, 

One  heart  is  all  unrest. 
Over   her   desk   with   books   piled   high 

A   maiden's   form   is  bent; 
'Tis    study   hour;    she   heaves   a   sigh; 

Her  heart   with   troubles   rent. 
Alas !   a   tear   steals   in    her   eye, 

For  everything  goes   wrong. 
She   thinks   a    moment,   wonders    why 

It   has   been   so   all    day   long. 
She   drops   her   studies,   one   and   all, 

Her   thoughts   are   of   the   day. 
Not  one  good  deed  can  she  recall; 

Unrest   is   now  her  pay. 

A  bright  thought   flashes  through   her  mind; 

She   gets   up,   heart   more   light, 
Resolved  to  be  more  sweet  and  kind, 

Intent   on   doing   right. 

She  views   the   sunset  in   the   west; 

The  quiet  of  this  scene 
Reflects  itself;  now  comes  sweet  rest 

And  all  is  calm,   serene. 

Ruth  E.   Marston. 


The  March  Radiator  of  the  Somerville 
Latin  and  English  schools  offers  a  good 
suggestion  in  the  treatment  of  current  topics 
such  as  the  St.  Louis  Exposition,  Japan  and 
The  Russia  of  today.  These  subjects  are 
often  neglected  in  the  daily  newspaper  by 
the  student,  while  they  are  noticed  in  the 
columns  of  a  school  magazine.  Such  top- 
ics are  much  more  fitting  for  academic  pa- 
pers than  jokes  taken  from  other  periodicals 
often  outside  of  school  interest. 

We  wish  to  acknowledge  to  the  retiring 
board  of  editors  of  the  W&sler  ?  '  Literary 


Monthly  our  appreciation  and  enjoyment  of 
the  past  year's  publication.  We  hope  in 
the  future  to  be  on  its  list  of  exchanges. 

The  exchange  department  of  The  Cres- 
cent is  excellent.  The  editorial  on  the 
humorous  side  of  Exchanges  especially 
pleases  us,  and  the  comments  on  other  pa- 
pers are  just  and  carefully  worded. 

We  would  suggest  to  several  of  our  ex- 
changes that  a  great  improvement  would  be 
made  in  their  publications  if  the  literary 
matter  and  advertisements  were  separated. 

The  Mount  Holyoke,  as  usual,  has  an  ex- 
cellent editorial.  The  relative  responsibil- 
ity of  instructor  and  student  in  the  class- 
room is  a  subject  well  worthy  of  careful 
editorial  notice. 

We  acknowledge  with  thanks  the  follow- 
ing exchanges :  The  Bates  Student,  The 
Argosy,  Harvard  Lampoon,  The  Tech,  The 
Radiator,  The  Distaff,  The  Polytechnic, 
The  Intercollegian,  The  Question  Mark, 
Yale  Alumni  Weekly,  Dean  Megaphone, 
Record,  The  Usonian,  Mount  Holyoke,  The 
Wesleyan,  Literary  Monthly,  The  Tattler, 
The  Crescent,  College  Rambler,  Capitoline, 
The  Classic,  The  Lepoid,  The  Tripod,  The 
Adelphian,  The  Arms  Student,  Legenda. 

A  Real    California  Interview  with  an  Appli- 
cant for  Chef. 

"I  hears  youse  all  wants  a  co-ok!  Well, 
how  much  do  you  give?  Twinty-foive.  My, 
you'll  niver  git  any  one  fer  that — wages  is 
goin'  up  ivery  day !  Thoirty-foive  is  what 
/  want — though  T  would  take  thoirty,  per- 
haps !  No,  I  hain't  co-oked  much,  niver 
made  no  bread,  but  I  could  do  it  alright. 
Have  you  a  maids'  parlor?  I'd  like  to  see 
it !  Where  would  my  friends  come  in?  Not 
at  the  front  door !  My,  but  that  don't  seem 
much  like  hoime !  Well,  if  youse  decides  to 
give  me  thoirty,  you  can  'phone  me  to  the 
Intilligence  office." 
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Editorials. 


NOW  that  the  weather  is  so  charming, 
the  drills  of  the  companies  takes 
place  out  of  doors,  noticably  attracting  the 
interest  of  the  other  girls,  who  gather  to 
watch  the  "soldiers"  go  through  their  man- 
oeuvres. Of  course  we  are  glad  to  see 
enough  interest  manifested  to  draw  specta- 
tors, but  how  much  better  it  would  be  if 
their  interest  had  only  been  aroused  earlier 
and  had  induced  them  to  enter  the  ranks. 
Both  of  the  companies  are  unusually  small 
this   year,   on   which   account   it   has   been 


necessary  to  omit  many  of  the  customary 
movements.  Several  years  ago  the  com- 
panies composed  two  thirds  of  the  total 
number  of  students,  if  not  more.  Now 
there  are  only  about  half  as  many  taking 
drill,  and  the  question  naturally  arises, 
"Why  do  the  girls  dislike  drill?"  Those 
who  do  take  it  apparently  enjoy  it,  but  the 
question  is  how  to  draw  in  the  girls  not  al- 
ready interested?  Some  seem  to  think 
that  it  takes  too  much  time,  others  that  the 
drill  suits  are  not  becoming  enough,  but  sure- 
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ly  any  girl  who  fully  realizes  the  benefits  re- 
ceived will  never  stay  out  for  either  of  these 
reasons,  especially  the  latter,  which  is  fool- 
ish. Some  again  say  it  is  too  hard,  but  in 
that  very  strenuousness  lies  one  of  its  prin- 
cipal good  points.  It  teaches  a  girl  to  be 
alert,  to  pay  strict  attention,  and  to  act  quick- 
ly, three  qualities  that  surely  every  girl 
ought  to  wish  to  possess.  Drill  as  a  whole 
is  a  healthy,  invigorating,  exercise,  giving 
grace  of  carriage,  poise,  and  a  certain  self- 
confidence,  which  ought  surely  to  be  the  am- 
biffon  of  every  one  of  us.  Therefore  let  us 
take  drill  next  year  in  a  new  spirit,  and  en- 
courage as  many  as  possible  to  join  the  com- 
panies, so  that  the  gymnasium  will  really  be 
found  too  small  for  the  increased  numbers, 
in  which  event,  perhaps,  the  long-talked-of 
drill  hall  will  become  the  sooner  an  actual 
thing,  instead  of  being  a  shadowy  vision,  re- 
legated to  the  dim  future  for  its  realization. 


thus  leaving  the  present  parlors  free  for  the 
Juniors,  in  case  they  should  be  allowed  the 
great  privilege  of  Saturday  evening  callers. 
Opinion  seems  divided  in  regard  to  this 
question,  in  the  present  Junior  Class,  the 
Seniors  to  be;  many  remarks  have  been 
heard  in  the  halls,  some  girls  say  they 
would  not  return  another  year  if  obliged 
to  room  out  of  the  main  building;  others, 
that  this  very  Senior  Hall  would  be  the  one 
thing  to  bring  them  back  to  graduate,  and 
so,  until  a  general  vote  is  taken,  it  will  be 
hard  to  discover  the  popular  opinion  on  this 
interesting  subject.    / 


The  Annual  Lasell  Reunion. 


IV /[  ANY  of  the  girls  have  no  doubt  heard 
XYI  something  of  the  plan  to  make  a 
"Senior  Hall"  out  of  Dr.  Bragdon's  house, 
for  the  coming  year.  The  idea  being  a 
new  one  with  U6,  we  scarcely  know  what  to 
think  of  it  at  first,  but,  the  more  we  do 
think  of  it,  the  more  we  like  the  plan.  One 
thing  not  quite  so  pleasing,  perhaps,  would 
be  that  the  Seniors  would  not  get  so  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  other  students,  and  they 
on  the  other  hand  would  never  have  a 
chance  to  become  acquainted  with  the  "grave 
and  reverent"  Seniors.  Then  the  ancient 
custom  of  "supes"  would  necessarily  be 
done  away  with,  as  they  would  scarcely  care 
to  go  out  of  the  building  to  supe.  But  in 
favor  of  using  the  house  for  this  purpose 
comes  the  thought  of  the  enjoyable  life 
there,  and  how  charming  it  would  be  under 
the  guidance  of  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Winslow. 
Then  there  would  be  special  parlors  for  the 
Seniors  in  which  to  entertain  their  guests, 


About  sixty  of  the  graduates,  former  stu- 
dents and  teachers  of  Lasell  met  at  the  Hotel 
Vendome  on  Monday  afternoon,  April  elev- 
enth for  their  annual  reunion.  They  were 
received  by  Miss  Carpenter,  Mrs.  Sampson, 
'57,  President  of  the  Alumnse  Association, 
Miss  Blaisdell,  Miss  Potter,  Prof.  Hills  and 
Dr.  and  Mrs.  Winslow.  After  a  very  en- 
joyable social  hour,  the  doors  were  thrown 
open  to  an  adjoining  room  where  the  ban- 
quet was  served.  The  tables  were  beauti- 
fully decorated  with  jonquils,  and  in  one 
corner  of  the  room  hung  Lasell  banners  and 
seals,  and  the  new  Lasell  poster,  designed 
by  Miss  Edith  Solomon.  At  the  close  of 
the  banquet,  Mrs.  Sampson,  acting  as  toast- 
mistress,  called  for  the  following  toasts : 
"The  Faculty,"  Dr.  Winslow;  "Lasell," 
Miss  Potter;  "Old  Girls,"  Miss  Butler; 
"New  Girls,"  Miss  Hardy,  '04.  A  quartet 
from  the  Lasell  Glee  Club  composed  of  Miss 
Bates,  Miss  Forrest,  Miss  Penniman  and 
Miss  Tompkins  then  sang,  "The  Sweetest 
Flower  that  Blows."  This  was  followed  by 
the  reading,  by  Miss  Packard,  of  a  letter 
from  Dr.  Bragdon,  which  was  enthusiasti- 
cally received.       It  will  be  found  in  anoth- 
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er  column  of  the  Leaves.  Mrs.  Dumas, 
'83,  gave  a  piano  solo,  Miss  Forrest  sang, 
and  Mrs.  Ada  Langley  Briggs  read,  "The 
Trial  of  Napoleon  Jackson,"  by  Ruth  Mc- 
Enery  Stuart.  The  program  closed  with 
two  more  songs  by  the  quartet,  "Mighty 
Like  a  Rose,"  and  "Alma  Mater."  Thus 
ended  a  very  enjoyable  afternoon.  The 
committee  is  to  be  congratulated  on  the  suc- 
cess of  the  reunion.  The  committee  were 
Mrs.  Ella  Richardson  Cushing,  '73,  Miss 
Mabelle  H.  Whitney,  '03,  Miss  Helen  Ri- 
shell,  '99,  and  assistants,  Misses  Irene  G. 
Sanford,  '79,  and  Nellie  M.  Richards,  '93. 

Below  are  the  names  of  those  who  regis- 
tered : 

Miss  Caroline  Carpenter,  Lasell  Seminary;  Prof. 
Guy  M.  Winslow,  Lasell  Seminary;  Mrs.  Clara 
Austin  Winslow,  Lasell  ;Seminary;  Miss  Angeline 
C.  Blaisdell,  '67,  Lasell  Seminary ;  Woodie  Kim- 
ball Adams,  59  (Highland  Avenue,  Haverhill ; 
Mrs.  Flora  Drew  Sampson,  '57,  Saint  James 
Street,  Newton;  Lillie  R.  Potter,  '80, 
Lasell  Seminary;  Mary  P.  Jones,  '56,  45 
Waban  Street,  Newton ;  Mrs.  Emma  Sears  May, 
'57,  272  Centre  Street,  Newton;  Alice  A.  Cutting, 
1241  Main  Street,  Waltham ;  Cora  B.  Stone,  1295 
Main  Street,  Waltham ;  Mrs.  Jennie  Arnold  Felt, 
'93,  71  Main  Street,  Peabody ;  Mrs.  Mary  Rose 
Green,  '86,  228  Lincoln  Street,  Newton  Highlands; 
Mrs.  Seraphine  Mason  Dumas,  '83,  55  Huntington 
Street,  Lowell ;  Mrs.  Frances  Sykes  Davis,  '57,  21 
Lake  Avenue,  Newton  Centre;  Mrs.  Susie  Cook 
Ballou,  '64,  16  Harris  Avenue,  Woonsocket,  R.  I. ; 
Mrs.  Mary  Thaxter  Denison,  '64,  66  Deering  Street, 
Portland,  Me.;  Annie  L.  Whitin,  Whitinsville ;  Mrs. 
Gertrude  Morse  Hickey,  143  Madison  Avenue,  New 
York  City;  Elizabeth  E.  Boit,  Wakefield;  Mrs.  An- 
nie Kendig  Peirce,  '80,  34  Centre  Street,  Brookline ; 
Clementina  Butler,  Newton  Centre;  Annie  Mae 
Pinkham,  '02,  Arlington  Square,  Haverhill ; 
Mary  L.  Nutt,  Lasell  Seminary;  A.  Ethel  John- 
son, '99,  Hallowell,  Me. ;  Vira  B.  Johnson,  Hallo- 
well,  Me.;  Helen  Rishell,  '99,  Newtonville;  Evange- 
line Winn,  Northboro ;  Gertrude  Watson  Linscott, 
'99,  Woburn;  Helen  M.  Ramsdell,  '00,  Woburn ; 
Catherine  Mason  Coupland,  '99,  Boone,  la. ;  Eliza- 
beth B.  Cossar,  2  Winthrop  Terrace,  Brookline; 
Helen  G.  Abbott,  '98,  9  Church  Street,  Dexter,  Me. ; 
Alice  Jenckes,  '99,  91  Washington  Street,  Newport, 
R.  I.;  Katherine  Jenckes,  '04,  Lasell  Seminary; 
Corinne     Richter,     '04,     Lasell     Seminary;     Grace 


Hardy,  '04,  Lasell  Seminary ;  Harriett  G.  Scott,  '94, 
Wyoming,  111. ;  Evelyn  P.  Warren,  '70,  Newton ; 
Mrs.  Ella  Brightman  Ricketson,  91  State  Street, 
New  Bedford;  Emeroy  Ginn,  no  High  Street,  Bel- 
fast, Me.;  Martha  E  Stone,  '56,  Newton  Centre; 
Mrs.  Lee  Lufkin  Kaula,  368  Boylston  Street,  Bos- 
ton ;  Carrie  T.  George,  '03,  121  North  Common 
Street,  Lynn;  Mrs.  Blanche  Ford  Hill,  '86,  194 
Marlborough  Street,  Boston ;  Rosa  Best  Pike,  8 
Gaylord  Street,  Dorchester;  Ursula  Cushman,  135 
Spring  Street,  Portland,  Me. ;  Lillian  M.  Packard, 
'83,  Lasell  Seminary;  Nellie  M.  Richards,  '93,  Gro- 
ton ;  Irene  G.  Sanford,  '79,  United  States  Hotel, 
Boston;  Mrs.  Ella  Richardson  Cushing,  '73,  Re- 
vere ;  Mabelle  H.  Whitney,  '03,  173  Lincoln 
Street,  Newton  Highlands ;  V.  Irene  Wellington, 
Oxford;  Joseph  A.  Hills,  Hemenway  Chambers, 
Boston ;   Evelyn   Bates,   Lasell   Seminary. 


My  Dear  "Girls:" 

Greeting  to  you  old  and  new!  Greeting 
to  each  separate  one  of  you !  Imagine  the 
hand-shake  with  which  the  reluctantly  ab- 
sent Principal  would  gladly  emphasize  the 
greeting ! 

A  sterner  reason  than  choice  puts  the 
width  of  the  continent  between  us  at  this 
time ! 

I  think  I  can  be  of  greater  service  to 
Lasell  in  the  summer  when  my  colleagues 
are  gone,  than  in  the  winter,  when  the  faith- 
ful and  able  men  and  women,  who  really 
make  it  the  school  of  which  we  are  proud, 
are  all  in  the  harness,  and  more  than  filling 
the  little  place  I  leave.  For  this  reason  I 
take  my  vacation  in  the  winter. 

Remember,  I  do  not  take  it  in  the  sum- 
mer, too ! 

But  one  great  draw  back  to  my  enjoyment 
of  Mrs.  Bragdon's  sunny  winter  home,  is 
the  fact  that  I  must  lose  the  pleasure  of  this 
time-honored  gathering. 

I  am  glad  you  do  not  waste  the  precious, 
too  short  time  by  any  "program"  of  music 
or  recitation  or  the  like.  There  is  real 
music  in  your  voices  better  than  any  artist 
can  make  for  you  at  this  time.  The  speech 
of  your  chatter  is  finer  than  any  speaking, 
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and  ought  to  entertain  you  more.  I  beg 
of  you  to  continue  to  let  the  chief  feature 
of  the  Mid- Winter  Reunion  be  social.  Let 
no  sister  of  the  Lasell  name  be  bashful  or 
conventional.  If  you  "don't  know  any  one 
here"  begin  at  once  to  make  acquaintances, 
so  that  no  one  shall  be  able  on  going  away 
this  afternoon  to  say  "I  don't  know  any 
one  here."  This  is  the  time  for  memories, 
jokes  (no  matter  how  old)  of  school  days, 
quips,  satires  and  fun.  Compare  yarns  of 
your  school  time  no  matter  how  exag- 
gerated you  now  make  them.  Call  up  your 
absent  friends  and  find  some  one  who  knew 
them,  and  let  reminiscence  have  free  course. 
One  great  good  of  these  gatherings  is  that 
each  may  widen  her  acquaintance  with  other 
Lasellians  and  add  to  the  friendships  which 
are  the  greatest  boon  of  life!  So  be 
cheery,  my  mates,  and  free,  as  you  would 
not  be  in  any  other  kind  of  reception.  Ye 
are  all  sisters,  one  of  another.  Lasell  makes 
you  introduced. 

Some  other  will  tell  you  of  our  schools 
continued  prosperity.  I  emphasize  the  fact 
that  it 's  motto  is  "Women  for  Homes." 
It  is  glad  it  is  not  a  college.  It  does  not 
want  to  be.  There  are  many  colleges — on- 
ly one  Lasell.  Notice  that  I  said  "Women 
for  Homes,"  not  "Women  for  Houses." 
Lasell  is  not  an  Industrial  School.  It  is 
not  trying  to  make  good  housekeepers  mere- 
ly. It  is  trying  to  help  girls  to  become 
intelligent  home-makers — mark  the  distinc- 
tion— Intelligent  women  first — well  edu- 
cated. So  our  literary  work  is  not  prim- 
ary nor  subordinate.  One  of  your  grad- 
uates easily  stepped  into  Wellesley's  Junior 
class  in  '02,  and  one  not  long  since  into 
Smith's  Senior.  Our  course  is  not  a  High 
school  course.  Graduates  of  the  best  High 
schools  find  it  not  easy  to  enter  our  Junior 
class,  and  most  are  not  too  comfortable  in 
our  Sophomore  year. 


But  as  a  sidework,  and  as  an  ideal  per- 
meating our  curriculum,  we  are  proud  to 
help  young  women  to  become  somewhat  pre- 
pared for,  and  want  them  to  be  proud  to  be 
prepared  intelligently  to  enter,  the  greatest 
of  all  professions — that  of  Home-maker. 
Wiser  than  lawyer,  more  deft  than  doctor, 
more  good  than  pastor,  more  skilful  than 
engineer,  more  subtle  than  philosopher  must 
that  woman  be  who  can  create  an  ideal 
home. 

It  must  be  a  new  creation  with  every 
separate  woman,  for  the  conditions  always 
vary.  You  can  learn  law,  medicine,  engin- 
eering, theology  from  books:  Home- 
making  never.  What  the  woman  is,  more 
than  what  she  has,  determines  her  success 
here.  So  Lasell  cares  more  to  help  a  girl 
to  be  what  she  ought  to  be  than  to  get  what 
she  can  get.  Right  education  is  right  char- 
acter-building. So  Lasell  tries,  above  and 
besides  all  acquirement,  to  help  its  pupils  to 
be,  and  to  care  to  be,  sane  and  strong  and 
sweet. 

Help  us,  all  you  strong  women  of  place 
and  power !  Spread  the  gospel  of  woman's 
right  and  duty  to  be  God's  greatest  creation, 
so  that  your  friends'  girls  and  your  girls 
shall  feel  it  their  highest  ambition  to  be  pre- 
pared for  the  noblest  profession  of  all  God 
has  for  any  human  being.  The  home- 
maker.  Let  your  girl  be  a  lawyer  if  she 
wishes,  a  doctor  if  she  wishes,  a  teacher  if 
she  wishes,  a  preacher  if  she  wishes,  but 
with  all  these  and  above  all  these  teach  her 
to  value  her  peculiar  calling — whether  mar- 
ried or  not — that  makes  no  difference — of 
home-making. 

Let  Lasell  women  so  exalt  the  noble  pro- 
fession of  home-maker  that  it  shall  soon  be 
regarded  by  all  women  as  the  greatest  ac- 
complishment on  earth.  In  this,  as  in  many 
other  lines,  she  has  been,  let  Lasell  be  proud 
to  be  pioneer! 
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Now  have  a  good  time,  strengthen  the 
golden  ties  of  friendship,  thank  God  for 
mercies  past,  and  gird  yourselves  anew  for 
beautiful  living,-  and  may  Our  Father  have 
you  in  His  loving  care  forever ! 

Your  affectionate  friend, 

C.  C.  Bragdon. 
Pasadena,  Cal,  4,  2,  '04. 


The  Acre  of  Contention. 


u 


NOW,  Faith,  you  wash  up  them  dish- 
es, so's  we  can  go  down  to  the  sew- 
in'-circle  this  afternoon.  Father's  a-goin' 
over  to  Slab  City  after  some  grain,  an'  you 
an'  me  can  ride  down  as  far  as  the  Corners." 

The  girl  to  whom  these  words  were  ad- 
dressed, turned  reluctantly  from  the  open 
window  and  bent  over  the  steaming  dish  pan. 
She  was  a  pretty  girl,  rather  small,  with 
big,  blue  eyes  and  golden  hair  which  encir- 
cled her  rosy  face  in  damp  ringlets.  Her 
mother  was  just  such  a  buxom,  bustling 
farmer's  wife  as  Faith  might,  perhaps,  be- 
come in  thirty  years.  She  moved  about 
the  large,  low  kitchen  with  an  energetic 
step,  setting  the  pans  and  pails  in  shining 
rows,  and  brushing  a  fancied  crumb  from 
the  snowy  table  cloth,  for  at  Eden  Corners, 
there  was  onlv  one  family  who  possessed  a 
dining-room,  and  that  was  the  doctor's. 

Having  set  the  kitchen  to  rights,  Mrs. 
Tibbets  stepped  out  on  the  back  porch,  and 
taking  a  measure  of  corn,  began  in  that  un- 
naturally high  and  penetrating  key,  always 
used  on  such  occasions,  to  call,  "Biddy,  bid- 
dy, biddy!    Co-o-o-me,  biddy!" 

Faith  had,  by  this  time,  finished  her  tasks, 
and  with  a  quick  glance  out  of  the  window 
toward  Farmer  Babcock's,  ran  up  the  back 
stairs  to  her  tiny  chamber  under  the  eaves, 
to  make  ready  for  the  sewing-circle. 

Now,  Farmer  Babcock  and  Deacon  Tib- 
bets  had  lived  near  neighbors  for  twenty 
years,  and  for  nearly  half  that  time,  they 


had  not  been  on  speaking  terms.  It  was 
all  about  a  little  patch  of  land  over  behind 
the  Babcock  sugar-place,  and  fully  a  mile 
from  Deacon  Tibbets'  which  had  never 
caused  any  trouble  at  all  until  Deacon  Tib- 
bets decided  to  build  new  fences  all  over 

his  farm.  It  was  then  found  that  the  old 
fence  had  wholly  disappeared  in  this  one 
particular  place,  and  in  the  adjustment  of 
the  new  line,  a  quarrel  had  sprung  up,  which 
had  resulted  in  the  estrangement  of  the  two 
families. 

Now  the  farmer's  son,  Hiram,  and  the 
deacon's  daughter,  Faith,  had  always  been 
playmates  and  friends,  and  the  rupture  be- 
tween the  two  families,  had  never  lessened 
their  friendship.  In  fact,  the  neighbors  all 
said  that  they  liked  each  other  all  the  better 
because  of  the  opposition  of  their  parents, 
and  many  prophesied  a  match  between  the 
two,  although  no  one  could  see  just  how 
it  could  be  brought  about.  Of  course, 
every  one  at  the  Corners  deemed  it  his  or 
her  duty  to  plan  it  out  for  the  young  lovers, 
but  for  some  reason,  quite  to  everybody's 
surprise,  doubtless,  none  of  these  plans  had 
been  adopted.  Time  had  run  on  until  Hi- 
ram, now  twenty-three,  nearly  despaired  of 
winning  his  pretty  bride,  while  Faith  still 
helped  her  mother,  and  with  her  cheerful 
ways  brought  sunshine  into  her  father's  busy 
home. 

But  to  return  to  our  story.  About  half 
an  hour  after  Faith  finished  her  dishes,  she, 
with  her  father  and  mother,  were  driving 
briskly  toward  the  Corners,  in  a  large  farm 
wagon  drawn  by  a  pair  of  sleek,  black 
horses. 

"Now,"  the  Deacon  was  saying,  "you  an' 
Faith  kin  stay  till  I  come  back,  for  I  won't 
hev  any  load  except  a  couple  o'  sacks  o' 
meal." 

"All  right,"  answered  his  wife,  fishing 
under   the   seat   for   her   reticule,    "  'p'raps 
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Faith  'ill  hev  to  start  along  ahead  to  get 

the  supper  a-goin',  but  I'll  wait." 

Of  course  gossip  was  rife  at  the  circle,  as 
usual.  Mrs.  Tibbets  heard  that  Nancy 
Butterfield  had  a  new  parlor  lamp  that  out- 
shone hers  completely,  and,  naturally,  began 
at  once  to  give  her  opinions  on  people's  liv- 
ing beyond  their  means,  and  buying  new 
things  for  their  house  when  they  never 
dropped  a  penny  into  the  contribution  plate. 
Sundays.  Faith,  during  this  somewhat 
lengthy  discussion,  was  seated  in  the  corner 
talking  with  Hetty  Primrose,  Hiram's 
cousin;  now  and  then  a  deep  flush  suffused 
the  pretty  face  which  was  bent  low  over  the 
patchwork  quilt  on  her  knee.  Mrs.  Tibbets 
finally  looked  up  from  her  work  and  said, 

"Come,  Faith,  the  men  '11  be  pretty  hun- 
gry by  six  o'clock,  I  reckon,  so  you'd  better 
start  along  afoot,  an'  git  the  fire  kindled  an' 
the  tea-kittle  on  before  I  cum." 

It  was  quite  a  long  walk,  but  Faith  show- 
ed no  signs  of  reluctance.  Pinning  her 
broad,  white  hat  on  her  dainty  head,  and 
bidding  Hetty  a  hasty  good-bye,  she  sped 
down  the  village  street,  and  with  a  hasty 
glance  behind  her,  turned  her  steps  into  the 
road  leading  by  the  Babcocks',  although 
there  was  a  much  shorter  path  through  her 
father's  woods.  She  had  not  gone  far 

when  a  cloud  of  dust  was  seen  up  the  road. 
As  it  approached  a  young  man  appeared 
driving  a  pair  of  foaming  bays.  The  hand- 
some sun-burned  face  beneath  the  broad 
brim  of  the  huge  straw  hat,  lighted  visibly 
as  it  recognized  the  white  figure  beside  the 
road. 

"Good  afternoon,  Faith,"  began  Hiram, 
for  it  was  he,  "wouldn't  you  like  to  drive 
with  me  down  to  the  back  lot?  I  think  I 
can  show  you  something  there  which  will 
interest  you." 

"I'd  very  much  like  to,   Hiram,"  Faith 


answered,  "but  I  must  go  home  an'  start 
supper  before  mother  comes." 

"All  right,  jump  in,  and  I'll  drive  you 
home,  seein'  there's  no  one  there  to  object, 
and  on  the  way  I'll  tell  you  about — ."  Here 
a  swift  glance  from  Faith  checked  him. 

Two  or  three  days  later,  Deacon  Tibbets 
and  his  wife  went  to  camp-meeting  at  Slab 
City,  leaving  Faith  to  look  after  things  at 
home.  The  harvesting  was  over,  so  that 
there  was  little  to  be  done  except  to  "tend 
to  the  milk  things,  and  see  that  the  men  did 
the  chores."  As  a  matter  of  fact,  Farmer 
Babcock  and  wife  often  attended  this  same 
camp-meeting,  often  going  to  the  altar  with 
the  Deacon  and  his  wife,  although  each  ig- 
nored the  presence  of  the  other. 

The  week  passed  very  pleasantly  for 
Faith,  for  now  that  the  "old  folks"  were 
away,  Hiram  often  spent  the  afternoon 
swinging  the  hammock  in  the  Deacon's  or- 
chard, or  with  Faith,  taking  a  stroll  to  the 
back  lot.  It  was  Saturday,  and  the  pleas- 
ant week  was  over.  The  Deacon  and  his 
wife  were  on  their  way  home,  discussing  the 
events  of  the  foregoing  days. 

"Waal,"  he  was  saying,  "we've  had  a 
pretty  good  meetin'  this  year.  Wonder  how 
Faith  got  along." 

"I  hope  she  didn't  fergit  to  feed  the  hens, 
every  day,  and  shet  'em  up  ev'ry  night,"  re- 
joined his  wife,  "fer  I  don't  know  what  the 
Babcockses  would  say  if  they  got  into  their 
yard." 

"Looks  about  the  same,"  said  the  Deacon 
as  they  drove  into  the  yard,  "doors  all  open, 
an'  chickens  'round.  Wonder  where  the 
girl  is!" 

She  did  not  appear,  however,  not  even 
when  Mrs.  Tibbets  called  through  the  open 
rooms.  The  tea  kettle  was  humming  on 
the  shining  stove,  and  the  table  was  laid  for 
the  evening  meal. 

"Guess  likely  she  went  down  to  Hetty's" 
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said  one  of  the  men  when  questioned.  "She 
'lowed  she  would,  and  p'raps  stay  all 
night." 

This  doubt,  being  for  the  time,  settled, 
the  Deacon  and  his  wife  went  about  their 
customary  duties,  she  doing  the  supper  dish- 
es and  shutting  up  the  hens,  and  he,  helping 
with  milking  and  bedding  the  cows. 

Next  morning  the  Deacon  announced  that 
he  was  going  to  the  Corners  for  some  har- 
ness, and  on  his  way  back  would  call  for 
Faith  at  Hetty's,  and  as  the  road  lay  by  the 
back  lot,  would  stop  to  see  if  the  spring  was 
dry  yet.  Ten  o'clock  struck,  when  Mrs. 
Tibbets  glancing  out  of  the  window  saw  a 
cloud  of  dust  rolling  up  the  road,  and  out  of 
it  immerged  the  Deacon,  driving  at  high 
speed. 

"For  the  lan's  sake,"  she  exclaimed,  as 
he  brought  his  horses  to  an  abrupt  stand- 
still before  the  door,  "what  is  the  matter, 
Father?      Where's  Faith?" 

"Git  your  bunnit,"  thundered  the  Dea- 
con, "and  jump  into  this  wagon.  Don't 
ask  questions;  you'll  find  out  soon  'miff." 

And  without  a  word  his  wife  meekly  took 
a  seat  beside  him.  No  one  spoke  until  they 
rounded  the  corner  by  the  back  lot,  when 
Mrs.  Tibbets  fairly  rose  in  the  wagon  and 
sank  back  at  the  sight  which  greeted  her 
eyes,  for  there  on  the  ground,  for  which  the 
two  families  had  striven  for  years,  stood  a 
trim  little  cottage,  and  in  front  of  the  door 
stood  Hiram,  while  Faith  could  be  seen 
moving  about  the  tiny  kitchen. 

At  the  same  instant  another  buggy  drove 
up  from  the  opposite  direction.  It  was 
Farmer  Babcock  and  his  wife,  who  had 
heard  down  to  the  Corners  that  "somebody 
was  settling  his  quarrel  for  him,"  and  had 
driven  over  immediately  to  see  who  it  was. 

As  the  irate  parents  drove  into  the  yard 
at  exactly  the  same  time.    Hiram  burst  into 


a  hearty  laugh,  which  brought  Faith  to  the 
door. 

"Waal!  waal!"  he  laughed,  "we  'lowed 
to  make  Thanksgivin'  in  about  two  months 
an'  invite  ye  both  over,  didn'e  we,  Faith? 
But  we  couldn't  rush  the  season,  ye  know." 

Here  he  was  interrupted  by  the  Deacon's 
wife. 

"Faith  Tibbets!"  she  screamed,  but  got 
no  farther,  for  Faith,  laughing,  stepped  for- 
ward, "I'm  not  Faith  Tibbets  any  more, 
mother.  Ye  see  Hiram  an'  me  sort  of  con- 
cluded this  land  here  must  be  common  prop- 
erty, and  so  we  didn't  see  why  we  shouldn't 
hold  it  in  common,  so  we  jes'  concluded  not 
to  hev  a  'fuss  weddin' '  at  all,  but  jes'  take 
it  peaceable  like.       Didn't  we,  Hiram?" 

At  this,  the  two  farmers  who  had  been 
glowering  at  each  other  during  this  by  play, 
now  burst  simultaneously  into  a  hearty 
laugh. 

"Waal,  Deacon,"  said  Farmer  Babcock, 
"I  don'  know  but  the  young  uns  hev  it 
right.  Sposin'  we  both  add  a  few  acres  to 
what  they've  got"  (here  a  chuckle),  "an 
see  how  their  pluck  holds  out?" 

The  Deacon  hesitated,  but  finally  answer- 
ed, "My  daughter  shan't  never  marry  with- 
out bringin'  her  husband  somethin',  so  if 
you'll  hold  by  what  you've  said,  Babcock, 
I'll  throw  in  a  half  dozen  cows  with  the 
Ian'.  " 

Eila  Patterson,  '05. 


Extracts  from  a  Letter  from  Helen 
Thresher  Hartzell. 


Piza,  Italy. 
Dear  Prof.  Hills. — How  kind  of  you 
to  write  such  a  long  letter,  it  seemed  that 
I  was  once  more  a  pupil  of  yours,  and  I 
could  hear  you  saying,  "was  that  a  false  note 
I  heard."  It  all  seems  so  long  ago,  and 
yet,  only  yesterday.       No;  I  did  not  come 
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here  to  study  music.  While  my  husband 
prepares  his  Thesis  here,  for  the  Munich 
University  in  April,  I  cannot  be  idle,  so  I 
have  been  working  up  my  Chopin  Etudes 
and  Bach  inventions.  I  never  play  but 

someone  says,  "You  had  an  excellent  in- 
structor." Now  are  you  not  a  bit  proud? 
I  do  not  enjoy  the  instrumental  music  here 
as  much  as  I  do  in  Germany.  The  vocal 
is  better." 


The  Mysterious  Fan. 

THE  fan  had  been  sent  to  Mrs.  Orms- 
by  with  some  vases  from  Japan.  It 
was  of  ordinary  workmanship,  with  noth- 
ing about  it  to  attract  especial  attention.  The 
sticks  were  of  fine  wood  enameled  in  dull 
black,  and  the  upper  part  was  of  stiff  gilded 
paper.  One  side  was  decorated  with  a 

small  house,  irregular  in  outline,  and  blurred 
in  color.  When  Mrs.  Ormsby  examined 
the  fan  more  closely,  she  was  able  to  dis- 
cern, apparently  creeping  from  the  doorway 
of  this  house,  a  most  villainous-looking  man, 
garbed  in  the  dress  of  his  country,  and  wear- 
ing a  bright  red  sash.  The  claw-like  fin- 
gers of  the  right  hand  clutched  a  long,  slen- 
der dagger-shaped  weapon,  from  whose 
sharp  point,  looking  as  though  steeped  in 
blood,  dark  drops  were  falling.  Mrs. 
Ormsby,  especially,  noticed  that  one  of  the 
creature's  ears  was  missing,  and  thought  it 

was  probably  a  piece  of  carelessness  on  the 
part  of  the  painter.  She  decided  that  it 
was  a  crude  piece  of  work,  but  was  forced 
to  admit  to  herself  that  there  was  a  world 
of  fiendishness  in  the  creature's  ugly  face. 
In  the  lower  left  hand  corner  she  saw  a  few 
scarlet  letters,  partially  obliterated  by  a  dark- 
red  splash — those  were  probably  the  artist's 
initials. 

As  Mrs.  Ormsby,  with  but  languid  inter- 
est let  her  eyes  rest  upon  the  sketch,  she  was 
suddenly  surprised  into  something  akin  to 


excitement.  It  might  have  been  a  trick  of 
the  imagination,  but  she  was  sure  she  saw  a 
faint  light  in  one  of  the  tiny  windows.  She 
took  the  fan  over  to  the  center-table  and  held 
it  under  the  bright  light,  but  the  light  still 
shone  from  the  window  of  the  painted  house 
as  before.  Then  she  turned  the  light  in  her 
chandelier  down,  propped  the  fan  upright 
on  the  table,  and  went  off  to  the  opposite 
corner  of  the  room  to  look  at  it.  Wonder- 
ful !  she  could  then  see  the  interior  of  the 
room.  She  now  drew  near  the  fan  again 
and  looked  intently.  Within  the  little  house 
was  a  beautiful  woman,  whose  blue-black 
hair  was  waxed  and  folded,  looped  and  coil- 
ed into  an  elaborate  coiffure  with  gilded 
pins  and  little  fans.  She  wore  a  delicate 
pink  kimono,  whose  flowing  sleeves  fell  open 
and  back  from  her  beautiful  arms.  She 
sat  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  decorating  a 
number  of  fans,  which  were  strewn  about 
her. 

Presently  she  turned  her  head  as  though 
listening,  and  then  suddenly  sprang  up  and 
ran  back  of  one  of  the  gaily-colored  screens. 
Soon,  a  tall,  stately  man  in  uniform  enter- 
ed the  room  and  held  out  his  arms  to  the 
woman.  Again,  and  again  he  embraced 
her.  After  a  time  she  drew  a  paper  from 
the  folds  of  her  kimono  and  placed  it  in  his 
hand. 

Just  then,  Mrs.  Ormsby,  now  breathless 
with  excitement,  saw  the  hideous  figure  out- 
side the  house  slink  slowly,  softly,  stealthily 
through  the  door  towards  the  place  where 
the  couple  were.  In  her  excitement,  and 
desire  to  inform  the  pair  of  the  unknown 
presence,  she  rapped  on  the  fan,  but  to  no 
avail. 

The  creature  tried  his  blade  on  his  blouse, 
and  then  sat  still,  apparently  waiting  for 
the  man  to  go,  which  he  did,  almost  immed- 
iately. In  a  few  moments  the  lady  came 
back  having  seen  her  lover  to  the  door,  her 
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face  alight  with  joy  until  all  at  once  she 
saw  the  figure  half  concealed  behind  the 
screen.  She  parted  her  lips  as  if  to  shriek, 
but  immediately  clapped  her  little  hand  over 
them  to  repress  the  sound,  as  though  she 
would  not  have  her  lover  come  back  to  share 
the  fate,  which  was  apparently  in  store  for 
her,  and  an  unutterable  fear  overspread  the 
beautiful  face  as  the  wretch  sprang  toward 
her.  She  struggled  madly  to  push  him  from 
her,  but  the  knife  was  thrust  deep  into  her 
breast,  withdrawn,  and  again  plunged  deep. 
Mrs.  Ormsby,  now  overcome  with  excite- 
ment screamed,  "Help!"  "murder!"  Her 
husband  hurrying  in  alarm  from  the  next 
room  demanded  what  the  matter  was,  but  in 
vain, — his  wife  fell  senseless  before  him. 

When  Mrs.  Ormsby  recovered  conscious- 
ness she  explained  the  whole  thing  to  her 
husband,  but  he  incredulously  laughed  at 
her,  so  she  said  no  more  about  it,  but  she 
saw  to  it  that  the  fan  was  returned,  without 
delay,  to  the  man  from  whom  she  had  re- 
ceived it. 

Months  after  she  received  a  letter  from 
this  man,  saying  that  the  fan  had  aided  in 
convicting  a  Jap  of  the  murder  of  the  Jap- 
anese wife  of  an  American  army  officer. 
The  perpetrator  of  the  murder  was  in  the 
room — concealed,  during  their  conversa- 
tion— and  when  the  officer  departed,  killed 
the  wife.  Perhaps  she  had  recovered 
enough  to  draw  the  pictures,  and  scrawl  the 
name  of  her  murderer  on  the  fan,  hoping 
that  it  would  give  a  clew  to  the  manner  of 
her  death.  But  how  it  happened  that  the 
fan  was  so  curiously  illuminated,  and  the 
scene  so  strangely  re-enacted,  will  ever  re- 
main a  mystery. 

The  vases  still  occupy  their  place  in  Mrs. 
Ormsby's  house,  but  she  took  no  further 
pleasure  in  Japanese  fans. 

m       m 

Miss  C.  in  French  class. — "He  jumped 
with  the  rapidity  of  a  venison." 


April  6. — Dr.  Peloubet  conducted  prayers 
this  week  during  Dr.  Watkins'  absence.  He 
gave  us  some  delightful  talks.  Sunday  his 
topic  was,  "David."  He  said  that  since  he 
was  a  boy  he  had  heard  the  saying,  "Hitch 
your  wagon  to  a  star,"  and  when  younger 
used  to  wonder  how  one  could  get  up  there. 
He  said  that  he  thought  the  best  example  of 
the  way  to  the  stars  was  the  story  from  the 
first  book  of  Samuel,  the  calling  of  the 
youth  David,  the  ruddy  shepherd  boy  from 
the  hills  about  Bethlehem,  the  calling  of  this 
poet  from  the  peaceful  pastures  on  Judea's 
hillsides  amid  the  brooks  that  sang  adown 
them  to  Philistine  battlefield  and  struggle 
with  Syrians  to  caves  of  Adulam  and  com- 
bats with  giants,  the  story  of  the  exchange 
of  a  harp  for  a  trumpet;  of  a  staff  for  a 
scepter;  of  a  rock  upon  the  hillside  for  a 
throne;  of  simple  happy  youth  for  a  serious, 
responsible  and  purposeful  manhood,  and 
the  transformation  of  David,  the  boy  of 
the  sheep  cotes  to  David  the  king  of 
a  great  people.  He  illustrated  his  talk  by 
drawing  on  the  blackboard,  a  flight  of  stairs, 
the  steps  illustrating  the  periods  of  David's 

life. 

We  enjoyed  Dr.  Peloubet's  stay  with  us 
very  much,  and  we  hope  soon  to  hear  again 
that  jovial  laugh,  the  memory  of  which  will 
stay  with  us,  for  the  want  of  the  real  one, 
until  he  comes  again. 

April  9. — Hon.  H.  H.  Newton  lectured  to 
us  this  afternoon  on  Law,  and  explained  to 
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us  some  of  the  principles  by  which  our  laws 
are  established. 

April  n. — This  evening  the  Faculty  gave 
a  reception  to  the  Sophomores,  Specials  and 
their  friends.  Miss  Belle  Johnson  played 
a  piano  selection  by  Beethoven;  Miss  Bates 
sang,  "Little  One  A'crying,"  by  Olley 
Speaks,  and  "Springtide,"  by  Greene.  Miss 
Dillingham  was  the  guest  of  honor.  She 
read  that  charming  little  story  from  Scrib- 
ner's  Magazine  which  she  wrote.  Miss 
Martha  Haskell,  the  president  of  the  Soph- 
omore class,  thanked  her  in  behalf  of  all 
present,  afterwards  inviting  the  guests  to 
the  dining  room. 

April  13. — Dr.  Watkins  returned  today 
from  the  Methodist  convention  held  in 
Springfield,  Mass.  He  was  heartily  wel- 
comed by  all,  and  we  were  glad  to  count  him 
once  more  among  our  number. 

April  13. — The  Wednesday  evening  lect- 
ure was  given  by  Miss  Clark  on  William 
Morris,  and  his  Three  Fold  Message. 

April  16. — The  usual  Saturday  lecture 
was  omitted  as  a  large  party  went  into  Bos- 
ton to  hear  "Calve  in  Carmen." 

April  17. — The  missionary  matin  service 
was  held  in  the  chapel  this  morning  at  seven 
o'clock.  After  a  short  business  meeting 
we  sang  the  Morning  Song.  Miss  Packard 
led  us  in  prayer.  Miss  Grace  Hardy  gave 
a  sketch  of  the  life  of  John  Williams  in 
Polynesia;  Miss  Campbell,  of  Robert  Logan 
in  Micronesia,  and  Miss  Atwell  of  Titus 
Conan  in  Hawaii.  Miss  Lothrope  read, 
"The  Sinking  of  the  Well,"  from  the  book 
"Thirty  Years  Among  the  South  Sea  Can- 
nibals." After  singing  Miss  Chisholm's  fa- 
vorite hymn,  "The  Wideness  of  God's 
Mercy,"  the  meeting  came  to  a  close. 

April  17. — Instead  of  the  usual  Christian 
Endeavor  meeting  we  were  all  invited  to 
join  in  the  vesper  service  held  in  the  Con- 
gregational church. 


April  20. — Dr.  Hovey  gave  this  evening 
an  illustrated  lecture  on  "Russia."  The 
views  were  delightful  as  they  were  all  taken 
by  him  while  he  was  traveling  through  Rus- 
sia on  a  geological  tour.  Dr.  Hovey's 
sympathies,  in  the  present  war,  are  with 
Russia.  He  told  us  many  touching  in- 
stances of  their  home  life.  Saying  that 
they  were  very  kind,  not  only  to  their  wives 
and  families,  but  to  their  animals.  After 
he  had  made  us  a  little  better  acquainted 
with  the  Russian,  not  one  of  us  left  chapel 
without  wondering  if,  after  all,  there  isn't 
some  truth  in  that  "two  sides  to  every  ques- 
tion," business. 

April  21. — This  evening  the  Lasell  Batta- 
lion went  to  a  reception  at  Newtonville,  giv- 
en to  them  by  the  Grand  Army  men  of 
Charles  Ward  Post  62.  When  the  girls 
marched  in  they  were  saluted  in  due  mili- 
tary form  by  the  "boys  in  blue,"  drawn  up 
on  each  side  of  the  hall,  which  was  decorated 
with  flags.  After  the  command  to  halt 
and  break  ranks,  each  soldier  chose  a  part- 
ner and  pinned  on  her  jacket  the  badge  of 
the  occasion  in  token  of  it.  Company  A, 
commanded  by  Captain  Jenckes,  and  Com- 
pany B,  under  the  orders  of  Captain  Hamil- 
ton, each  gave  a  short  exhibition  drill,  and 
after  this  the  girls  were  escorted  by  their 
white-haired  partners  to  the  Memorial  hall, 
where  many  interesting  relics  were  dis- 
played. After  supper  many  delightful 
toasts  were  given  by  the  old  soldiers,  in 
which  interesting  stories  of  war  times  were 
told.  Captain  Jenckes  responded  for  the 
Battalion,  and  thanked  the  soldiers  for  our 
delightful  evening.  Soon  after  we  were 
obliged  to  break  up  on  account  of  the  late- 
ness of  the  hour.  The  girls  of  the  Batta- 
lion sang  the  Lasell  Campus  Song,  and  with 
the  hearty  cheers  of  the  soldiers  ringing  in 
our  ears,  we  left  for  Auburndale. 
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As   oases   in   desert   wastes ; 

As  sunshine,  springtide  flower; 

The  Lasell  lassies  visit  us 

With   sweet  benignant  power. 

As  balm  of  Gileads  do  they  come; 

As  sugar  coated  pills, 

To  soften   veterans'   calloused  hearts ; 

To  antidote  mind's  ills. 

And   time   scarred   comrades'   feel   the  spell — ■ 

The  spell   of   beauty's   might — 

"Make  me  a  boy  again,"  they  moan ; 

A  boy  "just  for  to-night." 

Harvard  confers  her  LL.  D.'s; 

M.   D.'s  Masters  of  Arts; 

But   Lasell's   honors   are   Q.   H. ; 

Just  meaning,   Queens  of  Hearts. 

Then    cheer   boys ;    cheer   the    Lasell   corps 

From   classic   Auburndale ; 

Beside   their   eyes   bright   swords   seem   dim; 

Their  charms  make  rifles  fail. 

Respectfully  admiring, 

E.   Bradshaw, 
Post  62,  G.  A.  R.,  Newtonville. 

April  22. — Today  we  had  a  ray  of  sun- 
shine from  California  brought  by  Dr.  Brag- 
don.  All  were  glad  to  see  him,  but  our 
joy  was  shadowed  because  we  knew  he  was 
to  leave  us  again  soon. 

April  23. — Mrs.  Loomis  continued  her 
talk  on  "Bacteria."  She  said  that  altho' 
we  have  such  a  horror  of  microbes,  if  they 
ceased  to  exist,  we  could  not  live,  but  she 
emphasized  the  fact  that  we  should  do 
everything  in  our  power  to  keep  away  the 
harmful  ones.  To  do  this  it  is  necessary 
to  know  that  there  are  two  classes.  The 
decease  germs,  and  the  germs  which  sour 
our  food.  Some  of  the  methods  of  pro- 
tecting ourselves  from  decease  germs  are: 

( 1 )  Be    careful    of    our    drinking    water. 

(2)  Force  people  to  obey  the  fixed  laws  of 
sanitation.  (3)  More  important  than  all 
other  means  keep  our  own  bodies  in  such 
a  healthful  condition  that  they  will  be  able 
to  combat  with  the  germs  when  they  come 
in  contact  with  them.  She  said  that  good 
health  depended  largely  on  the  houses  that 
we  lived  in.  Then  she  told  us  many  val- 
uable points  on  selecting  a  house.         She 


said  to  be  sure  to  have  sunshine  in  all  the 
living  rooms,  as  sunshine  is  the  microbe's 
bitterest  enemy,  and  to  always  strive  to  have 
a  dry  cellar,  as  the  dampness  that  permeates 
through  a  house  from  the  cellar  is  extreme- 
ly injurious. 

April  24. — An  interesting  meeting  of  the 
Christian  Endeavor  Society  was  held  in 
chapel  this  evening.  •  Miss  Potter  led  the 
meeting.  The  subject  was,  "How  Christ 
Transforms  Lives." 

April  30. — Mrs.  Loomis  gave  this  after- 
noon the  fourth  lecture  on  "Sanitation." 
She  told  us  the  importance  of  good  plumb- 
ing and  drainage,  and  instructed  us  how  to 
look  for  the  mistakes  made  by  plumbers, 
which  might  endanger  the  life  of  a  family. 

April  30. — This  evening  an  entertainment 
was  given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Senior 
class.  Many  vocal  selection  by  Miss  Green 
were  rendered,  also  readings  by  Miss  Aura- 
cher,  and  piano  selections  by  Miss  Harris. 

April  30. — This  morning  our  regular  par- 
liamentary drill  took  the  form  of  a  political 
state  convention.  There  was  a  temporary 
organization,  a  permanent  organization, 
committees  on  credentials,  and  resolutions, 
and  all  the  details  that  accompany  a  "con- 
ventional" convention. 

May  1. — Miss  Agnes  Wiley  led  the 
Christian  Endeavor  meeting  tonight.  The 
subject  was,  "Answered  Prayers." 

May  2. — A  large  party  went  to  Cam- 
bridge, in  barges,  to  explore  the  historical 
places. 

May  4. — Captain  Ranlett  gave  a  very  in- 
teresting, as  well  as  instructive,  lecture  on 
"The  United  States  Army,"  telling  us 
among  many  other  things  of  the  great  su- 
periority of  the  regular  army  over  the  mili- 
tia, and  of  the  many  different  tests  which 
have  proved  this  fact.  He  also  told  us  of 
the  many  different  uniforms,  and  of  the  in- 
signia by  means  of  which  one  may  tell  a 
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man's  rank,  and  to  which  division  he  be- 
longs. 

May  6. — Rev.  Mr.  Southgate  conducted 
chapel  exercise  today  and  gave  us  a  very  in- 
teresting talk  on  cheerfulness. 

May  1. — This  evening  the  Lasell  Glee 
and  Mandolin  clubs  gave  their  annual  con- 
cert. When  the  curtain  was  drawn,  all  be- 
held a  woodland  scene  in  the  midst  of  which 
was  suspended  a  beautiful  tapestry  poster 
painted  by  Miss  Anshutz. 
Glee  Club. 

President,  Corinne  E.  Richter,  '04;  leader, 
Evelyn  Bates;  secretary  and  treasurer, 
Blanche  Harber,  Sp. ;  librarian,  Madeline 
McCart,  Sp. ;  manager,  Roberta  Clark,  '05 ; 
accompanists,  Helen  M.  Royse,  '05,  Gladys 
B.  Patterson,  '04;  soloists,  Katharine  C. 
Washburn,  '06,  Etta  Forrest,  Sp. ;  reader, 
Gladys  Patterson,  '04. 

First  Sopranos. — Etta  Forrest,  Sp. ;  Belle 
Johnson,  '06;  Elsa  Merz,  '07;  Madeline  Mc- 
Cart, Sp. ;  Corinne  E.  Richter,  '04;  Char- 
lotte Thearle,  Sp. 

Second  Sopranos. — Juliette  Gerin,  Sp.; 
Cora  L.  Penniman,  Sp.;  Garnet  Romans, 
'06;  Anna  Tompkins,  '07. 

First  Altos. — Evelyn  Bates;  Roberta 
Clark,  '05;  Blanche  Harber,  Sp. ;  Ed- 
na Thurston,  '08. 

Second   Altos. — Edith    Hill,    '07;    Edna 
Matthews,  Sp. ;  Katharine  Washburn,  '06. 
Mandolin  Club. 

President  Margaret  Clark,  Sp. ;  leader, 
Dora  Saltzenstein,  '06;  secretary  and  treas- 
ury, Edna  Thurston,  '08. 

First  Mandolins. — Bess  Bacon,  Sp. ;  Ju- 
liette Gerin,  Sp. ;  Dora  Salzenstein,  '06; 
Edna  Thurston,  '08. 

Second  Mandolins. — Evelyn  Bates,  Mar- 
garet Clark,  Sp. ;  Edith  Solomon,  Sp. 

Violin. — Blanche  Harber,  Sp. 

Guitars. — Maude  Douglass,  Sp.;  Helen 
F.  Carter,  '07;  Alice  Wright,  Sp. 


The  following  program  was  rendered: 

Hail,  Old  Lasell  (Words  by  C.  A.  W.)  W.  G.  Harris 

Glee  Club. 
Reading.     "Silence."  Mary  Wilkins 

Miss  Patterson, 
a  Mighty  Lak'  a  Rose,  E.  Nevin 

Misses  Gerin,  Penniman,  Tompkins,  Bates, 
b  Under  a  Toad  Stool,  Grace  W.  Conant 

Glee  Club. 
Solo.     "What   the   Chimney   Sang," 

Gertrude  Griswold 
Miss  Washburn. 
Campus  Dreams,  Waltz,  Edmund  M.  Blake 

Mandolin  Club, 
a  A   Dream,  J.   C.   Bartlett 

b  Dear  Lasell,      Zoe  Hill,  '01,  Harriette  Ward,  '01 

Glee  and  Mandolin  Clubs, 
a  The  Sweetest  Flower  that  Blows,      C.  B.  Hawley 
b  NurseryRhyme,   Suite,  F.   M.   distance 

Glee  Club. 
Solo.    "Winds  in  the  Trees,"        A.  Goring  Thomas 

Miss  Forrest, 
a  Winken,  Blinken  and  Nod,  E.  Nevin 

Solo  by  Miss  Thearle. 
Quartette    by   Misses   McCart,    Romans,    R.    Clark, 

Matthews. 
b.  A  May  Dance,  E.  Nevin 

Glee  Club. 
Idylle.    "The  Mill  in  the  Forest,'  Richard  Eilenberg 

Mandolin  Club. 

Reading.     "Miss  Kate  Pennoyia." 

Miss  Patterson. 

a.  A  Bed  Time  Song,  E.  Nevin 

b.  Good  Night,  Words  by  E.  B. 

Glee  Club. 

Between  each  selection  the  sixteen  mem- 
bers of  the  Glee  club  came  in  from  both 
sides  of  the  stage  in  two  lines  forming  a  half 
circle.  The  merry,  daintily  gowned  girls 
infected  the  audience  with  the  jolly  spirit 
of  their  songs. 

We  were  glad  to  welcome  the  Mandolin 
club,  a  new  organization  under  the  leader- 
ship of  Miss  Dora  Salzenstein.  It  was 
certainly  a  success,  and  the  selections,  "Our 
Director,"  with  the  Harvard  words,  and  the 
"Boola"  with  the  Yale  words,  were  heartily 
received. 

Among  the  many  catchy  encores  were  these: 
Tune,  "Little  Barelegs,"  from  "Father  Goose  Song 
Book,"    words  by   Evelyn   Bates. 
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If  you  want  a  toy  of  mechanism  rare, 

If  you  want  a  bow  of  ribbon  for  your  hair, 

If  you  want  the  latest  style, 

And  have  time   to   wait  awhile, 

Go  to  " Wanamaker's"  which  is  right  down  there. 

If    you    get    sore    throat    because    your    room    was 

cold, 
If  you  want  to  find  somebody  you  can  scold, 
If  to  your  brother  you   must  phone, 
(Someone's  else;  or  your  own) 
There's   the    office;     that's    the   place    so    I've   been 

told. 
If  by  social  life  you  feel  quite  overdone, 
If  not  even  learning  lessons,  any  fun, 
If  you  want  to  skip  your  classes 
And   drink  egg-nogs  out  of  glasses, 
Then,  my  dear,  the  place  you  want  is  61. 

Encore. 
If  you  won't  observe  its  getting  very  late, 
If  you've  no  pity  on  our  quite  exhausted  state, 
Lest  you  think  of  circumvention, 
We  have  thought  it  best  to  mention 
We  charge  extra  for  our  verses  after  eight. 


Dedicated  to  C.  C.  Bragdon.      Music  by  Zo£  Hill. 
Words  by  Harriette  Smith  Ward. 
Dear  Lasell,  where  the  happy  day's  slipp'd  by, 
Oft  for  them  in  the  years  to  come  we'll  sigh; 
They  to  us  will  be  blessed  forevermore 
Tho'  our  paths  are  sever'd  for — 

Chorus. 
Thoughts  of  thee  will  ne'er  forgotten  be, 
'No  love  can  e'er  be  greater; 
Give  three  long  cheers,  'mid  smiles  and  tears, 
For  Lasell  our  dear  Alma  Mater. 

If  you've   read  "Guides  of  Life"   at  old  Lasell, 
Of  our  trials  and  restrictions  you  can  tell ; 
Broken  oft,  no  one  ever  knew  just  how, 
They  seemed  dreadful  then,  but  now, — 

Chorus. 
Time  is  swiftly  bearing  us  along, 
And  our  school-days  shortly  will  be  gone ; 
But  we're  true  to  the  dainty  white  and  blue, 
Raise  it  high,  long  may  it  fly. 

Chorus. 


Before  the  concert,  lunch  was  served  in 
the  dining-room.  From  seven  to  eight 
o'clock  a  reception  was  given  in  the  class- 
rooms, which  were  decorated  with  much 
taste  and  skill. 


true, 


With  joy  we  sing  a  merry  lay, 

Let   all   be  glad,   let   all   be  gay, 

While  work  gives  place  to  joyous  play. 

Lasell,  the  fair,   we  sing. 

We   give    with    cordial   hearts   and 

A  welcome  most  sincere  to  you, 

And    ever    loyal    to    the   blue, 

We'll  let  the  echoes  ring. 

The  golden   sunshine  on  the  hills, 

The  soft  breeze  blowing  as  it  wills, 

The  blue-bird's  sweet  and  joyous  trills 

Lasell's  high  praises  sing. 

Across  the  sky  soft  white  clouds  blow, 

Adown  the  vale  the   Charles  doth  flow, 

The  elms  are  nodding,  bending  low, 

And   still   the  echoes   ring. 

A   song   to   thee,   then   dear  old   halls, 

And  then  thate'er  our  life  befalls, 

In   future  years   when   mem'ry   calls 

Lasell,  the  fair,  we'll  sing. 

For  merry  hearts  kill    grief  and  fear, 

In  memory's  sky  bright  stars  appear, 

And  listening,  oft  we'll  gladly  hear 

The   distant   echoes   ring. 


Tune,  "Stars  of  the  Summer  Night,"  from  "Yale 
Song  Book."       Words  by  Evelyn  Bates. 

Good  Night 

Day's  strenous  work  is  past, 

Night  comes  with  rest  at  last, 

Far  now  all  care  we  cast, 

Good  night,  our  dear  Lasell,  good  night. 

Shine  in  the  fair  moonlight, 

Thy  fame  shall  be  as  white, 

Ours  'tis  to  keep  it  bright, 

Good  night,  our  dear  Lasell,  good  night. 

Night   winds  are   faint  and  cold, 

Not  so  our  love  untold, 

Sleep   on  thy   hillside   old, 

Good  night,  our  dear  Lasell,  good  night. 


The  following  are  songs  written  by  Clara  A.  Win- 
slow  and  Evelyn  Bates.  Tune,  "Washington's 
Birthday  Song."      Words  by  Clara  A.  Winslow. 


Tune. — "Say     Au     revoir    but     not     Good-bye. 
Words  by  Ruth  Skinner. 

One  Friday  night  there  came  to  call, 
The  man  I  love  the  best  of  all, 
/He  asked  the  maid  if  I  was  in, 
She  only  scowled  and   frowned   at  him. 
"You  sure  must  know  you  cannot  stay, 
You  cannot  call  except  Monday." 
He  looked  beyond  that  maid  so  fair 
And  saw  the  motto,  "Welcome"  there. 
"Say  au  revoir  but  not  goobye," 
Next  Monday  then  again  I'll  try. 
But  this  time  too  his  call  I  missed, 
He   was   not  on  niy  calling  list. 
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After  the  concert,  the  girls  gathered  on 
the  lawn  to  sing  the  Campus  Song,  and  with 
the  dying  strains  of  music,  fresh  in  their 
memories,  our  guests  departed,  after  assur- 
ing us  of  a  delightful  evening. 

May  8. — There  was  an  interesting  meet- 
ing of  the  Christian  Endeavor  Society  this 
evening,  led  by  Miss  Campbell.  The  sub- 
ect  was,  "Crowns  trodden  under  foot." 


Doctor  (to  Pat's  wife,  after  examin- 
ing Pat,  who  had  been  run  down  by  an  au- 
to). "Madam,  I  fear  your  husband  is 
dead." 

Pat  (feebly).— "No,  I  ain't  dead  yet." 
Pat's  wife. — "Hush,  Pat,  the  gentleman 
knows  better  than  you." 


Personals. 


Miss  Emma  Barnum,  at  Lasell  in  '87-'88, 
has  been  for  some  years  a  missionary  and 
teacher  in  Euphrates  college,  Harpoot,  Tur- 
key, and  this  year  has  the  charge  of  the  col- 
lege in  the  absence  of  the  President  on  fur- 
lough. 

Bessie  Hayward  has  been  appointed  Prin- 
cipal of  the  High  school  at  Sterling,  Mass. 
This  proves  her  previous  work  at  the  school 
more  than  satisfactory,  and  we  congratulate 
her  most  heartily. 

Born  to  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W.  P.  Couch  at 
Cromwell,  Conn.,  a  son,  Frank  Hallock 
Couch,  on  April  16. 

The  class  of  1856  held  a  reunion  at  the 
home  of  Mrs.  C.  E.  Billings  in  Newton  on 


Wednesday,  March  9.  Six  members  were 
present,  letters  were  received  from  the  two 
in  New  York,  and  photographs  of  Mme. 
Bonguereau  and  her  distinguished  husband. 
Mme.  B.  was  Elizabeth  Gardner  of  '56.  A 
dinner  was  served  by  the  hostess,  at  which 
all  souvenirs  were  Japanese,  in  honor  of 
Mrs.  Carpenter,  who  was  so  soon  to  return 
to  her  missionary  work  in  Japan,  and  the  af- 
ternoon was  too  short  for  all  business  and 
farewells. 

Fannie  May  Merrick,  '56. 

Josephine  Mac  Donald  is  visiting  in 
Guanajuato,  Mexico,  and  expects  to  be  there 
for  a  year. 

Anna  Blackstock  (Isabel's  sister)  who  is 
in  school  in  Evanston,  111.,  spent  her  Easter 
vacation  with  Nell  Jones,  and  saw  Mary 
Sutherland  while  there. 

Nell  Jones  called  on  Madge  Fisher  Budi- 
not  (1901)  in  Danville,  and  found  Zoe  Hill, 
( 1901 ) ,  visiting  her. 

Helen  Danforth  has  been  visiting  Callie 
LeSeure  (1903)  in  Streator,  111. 

Isabel  Blackstock  writes  from  India  that 
she  is  still  playing  in  tennis  tournaments. 
Her  sister,  Esther,  comes  to  this  country 
this  spring  to  enter  Lasell. 

Who  do  you  suppose  dropped  from  the 
skies  a  few  days  ago?  No  less  than  Jen- 
nie Griffith,  of  Danby,  Vt.,  here  in  '83,  now 
Mrs.  Wm.  H.  Riddle.  Her  husband,  a 
lumber  merchant  of  Danby,  was  with  her, 
and  they  seemed  to  be  having  a  good  time. 

I  was  sorry  not  to  see  Roe  Porter,  who 
was  often  in  Pasadena,  so  I  heard,  or  more 
of  Nellie  Hugus  Caldwell,  whom  I  met  once, 
only,  for  a  moment,  on  the  street  car. 
/  We  read  in  a  recent  Boston  paper  of  an 
exhibition  of  watercolors  by  William  J. 
Kaula  and  his  wife,  our  Lee  Lufkin  Kaula, 
at  the  gallery  of  C.  E.  Cobb,  346  Boylston 
street,  the  first  joint  exhibition  made  by  this 
talented    pair.       Together    they    exhibited 
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about  seventy  works,  the  number  being'  al- 
most evenly  divided  between  them.  / 

Jeanette  M.  Knights  has  been  travelling 
in  the  West  for  about  three  months,  "and 
quite  fell  in  love  with  Pasadena." 

John  N.  Stowe,  father  of  our  Willie 
Stowe,  is  secretary  and  treasury  of  the 
Local  Underwriters'  Association  of  Texas. 

Mabel  Lutes  and  her  mother  are  to  be 
in  Santa  Barbara  for  the  summer. 

Anna  J.  Howe  Shipley's  daughter  is  at 
Howard  Seminary,  first  went  to  a  Wash- 
ington school.  This  is  one  of  the  unac- 
countable things. 

Stopping  off  at  Flagstaff  this  month, 
I  learned  that  Lucie  Sampson  Livermore 
has  been  part  of  a  year  in  Ecuador  with  her 
father,  the  United  States  Minister  there, 
and  has  been  most  of  this  winter  away  from 
home,  but  was  just  then  expected  back. 
Didn't  see  anything  of  Lucy  Roberts  Jack, 
although  I  looked  hard. 

Helen  Ebersole  is  engaged  to  Carl  Swart- 
zell,  instructor  in  mathematics  at  Ohio  State 
University,  and  is  likely  to  be  married  about 
the  middle  of  June. 

The  engagement  is  announced  of  Jose- 
phine Haley,  here  in  1901,  to  Mr.  George 
Seth  Williams  of  Augusta,  Me. 


ninth,   at   Keene,   New   Hampshire.  At 

home  at  "The  Ontario,"  Washington,  D.  C. 
Lelia  Amy  Walker  to  Mr.  Frederic  Ash- 
ton   Saunders,  Tuesday  evening,  April   12, 
at  Milford,  Mass. 


Northfield  Young  "Women's  Conference. 


Deaths. 

John  H.  Ferris,  father  of  our  Eva  Ferris, 
here  from  South  Nor  walk,  Conn.,  from  '95- 
'98,  died  at  his  home  in  South  Norwalk,  on 
April  11.  "Mr.  Ferris'  local  life  was  spent 
in  South  Norwalk,  and  no  man  who  has  ever 
occupied  a  place  here  was  more  generally  be- 
loved and  esteemed,  and  none  have  ever 
passed  out  of  it  who  will  be  more  generally 
missed  or  sincerely  mourned." 

Marriages. 

Ruth  Evelyn  Skinner  to  Mr.  John  Chase 
Redington,    on    Tuesday,    March    twenty- 


The  eleventh  session  of  the  Northfield 
Young  Women's  Conference  will  be  held 
July  12  to  19  at  East  Northfield,  Mass.  An 
invitation  is  extended  to  all  young  women 
who  are  interested  in  Bible  study  and  pract- 
ical methods  of  Christian  Work. 

Rev.  G.  Campbell  Morgan  will  speak  each 
morning  at  nine  o'clock.  Sub-conferences 
bearing  on  various  lines  of  Christian  activ- 
ity and  church  work  will  also  be  a  part  of 
each  day's  program.  In  addition  to  the 
addresses  of  Mr.  Morgan,  two  daily  Bible 
classes  will  be  conducted  by  competent 
teachers  and  a  choice  between  the  two  sub- 
jects, The  Life  of  Christ,  and  The  teachings 
of  Christ,  can  be  made  by  those  attending. 
The  afternoon  will  be  given  up  to  rest  and 
recreation,  and  few  places  offer  more  attrac- 
tive walks  and  drives  than  the  Connecticut 
valley  around  Northfield. 

One  of  the  most  helpful  features  of  past 
conferences  has  been  the  Round  Top  ser- 
vices, which  will  be  held  as  usual  at  the 
twilight  hour.  Among  those  expecting  to 
be  present  as  speakers  are  Mrs.  Helen  Mont- 
gomery, Miss  Margaret  Slattery,  Mrs. 
Sangster,  and  Mrs.  Bottorne. 

The  evening  platform  meetings  will  be 
held  in  the  Auditorium,  and  the  following 
speakers  are  already  promised :  Rev.  G. 
Campbell  Morgan,  Mr.  Robert  E.  Speer, 
Mr.  W.  R.  Moody,  Dr.  J.  R.  Miller,  and  Dr. 
Wilton  Merle  Smith. 

Application  for  circulars  may  be  made  to 
the  Secretary,  Miss  Bertha  Harlow,  East 
Northfield,  Mass. 
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President,  Theodora  Close. 

Vice  President,  Agnes  Kellars. 

Secretary,  Mary  Gordon. 

Executive  Committee,  Katharine  Washburn, 

Mildred  Johnston. 
Critic,  Bess  Bacon. 

Guards,  Anna  Tompkins,  Florence  Corbin. 
Business  Manager,  Gladys  Patterson. 


President,  Miriam  Nelson. 

Vice  President,  Charlotte  Thearle. 

Secretary,  Frances  Bragdon. 

Treasurer,  Marie  Andrews. 

Critic,  Ina  Harber. 

Executive  Committee,  Leslie  White,  Fanny 

Brookfield,  Barbara  Vail. 
Music  Committee,  Ruth  Binford. 
Ushers,  Laura  Dale,  Clara  Mattlage. 


DELTA. 

President,  Jennie  Hamilton. 

Vice  President,  Helen  Royse. 

Secretary  and  Treasurer,  Roberta  Clark. 

Critic,  Ella  Hazelton. 

Executive   Committee,   Alice   Stahl,    Marie 

Darrough,  Edna  Inglehart. 
Sentinels,    Cora    Danforth,    Alcine    Hotch- 

kiss,  Edna  Thurston. 


The     Fly. — "The     moth     seems     rather 
grouchy." 

The  Roach. — "Yes,  he's  been  chewing  the 

rag  all  day." 


EXiCMMES 


In  the  "Bates  Student"  we  find  an  interest- 
ing article  entitled,  "The  Responsibilities  of 
Educated  Women."  The  last  few  lines  are 
especially  worthy  of  quoting.  "In  all  class- 
es of  society  the  lesson  to  be  taught  by  the 
college  woman  seems  to  be  that  learned  by 
her  in  college — how  to  live  the  best  life. 
Her  task  will  ever  be  to  indicate  the  true 
value  of  life — 'to  suggest  an  inward  wealth 
apart  from  outward  possessions.'  " 

The  literary  department  of  the  "Argosy" 
is  exceptionally  good  this  month.  The 
criticism  on  "Kipling's  Five  Nations,"  and 
the  continued  story  entitled  "A  Glimpse  of 
the  Eternal  City,"  are  both  worthy  of  com- 
mendation. 

The  "High  School  Gleaner"  has  an  edi- 
torial well  worth  reading,  "What  One 
Should  Read,"  is  surely  a  question  neces- 
sary to  consider.  This  same  magazine 
contains  some  interesting  current  topics. 

Doubtless  every  exchange  editor  would 
profit  by  reading  the  editorial  in  the  ex- 
change column  of  "The  Crescent."  How 
much  better  our  work  would  be  if  we  really 
did  put  more  time  and  care,  and  especially 
thought  into  it. 


Teacher. — "Johnny,  use  hominy  in  a 
sentence." 

Johnny. — "I  asked  him  hominy  marbles 
he  had." 

First  Flea. — Been  on  a  vacation  ? 

Second  Flea. — No,  not  exactly.  But  I've 
been  on  a  tramp  for  a  month. 
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Editorials. 


WITH  this  number  of  the  Leaves  the 
school  year  of  1903 -1904  comes  to  an 
end.  It  has  been  a  helpful  one  to  most, 
and  a  merry  one  to  all  of  us.  We  have 
grown  greater  in  intellect  and  stronger  in 
body  during  the  months  spent  under  La- 
sell's  sheltering  roof,  and  now,  that  some  of 
us  go  out  from  these  doors  never  to  return 
again  as  students,  we  feel  that  we  are  carry- 
ing with  us  influences  that  will  broaden  our 
lives  and  those  of  the  friends  around  us. 
To  those  of  us  who  expect  to  return  next 


year  this  is  simply  a  vacation  in  the  true 
sense  of  the  word.  They  will  return  next 
year  to  continue  in  their  improvement  until 
they  too,  go  out  to  add  their  lives  to  the 
constantly  growing  number  of  women  who 
help  to  make  the  world  greater  and  better. 

And  now  the  Leaves  extends  to  you  who 
have  been  its  patrons  during  the  past  year, 
the  cordial  wish  that  the  coming  one  may  be 
as  bright  as  the  past,  and  that  you  will  all 
help  to  make  this  paper,  one  of  interest,  both 
to  the  present  students,  and  to  those  who 
have  been  here  in  the  past. 
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C.  C.  B  's  Items. 


I  think  I  haven't  written  of  my  meeting 
in  Los  Angeles,  Edith  Knight  of  Minneap- 
olis, Frances  Hamilton  of  Pittsburg,  the 
father  (a  delegate)  and  mother  of  Georgie 
Duncan,  '02,  of  Bath,  Me.,  Addie  Rich 
Treadwell  of  Rrookline,  Mrs.  Stafford  of 
Fall  River,  Annie  Young,  '97,  and  father, 
who  made  the  admirable  reports  for  the 
Zioris  Herald,  Pastor  Haddock  and  his 
wife,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Douglass  and  two  of 
the  boys,  Dr.  Butler  of  Mexico,  brother  of 
our  Clementina,  and  Miss  Chamberlayne, 
who  really  ought  to  be  a  part  of  Lasell. 

On  my  way  East  I  had  a  delightful  after- 
noon with  Mrs.  Alice  Linscott  Hall  and  the 
Professor,  and  Miss  Elinor  Alice,  their 
grown  up  daughter.  The  boy,  Will,  still 
more  grown  up  ( I  cannot  believe  that  either 
of  them  are  Alice  Linscott's  children)  was 
not  in,  but  they  say  he  is  a  champion  in 
several  branches  of  athletics,  and  he  looked 
it  in  a  picture,  which  they  proudly  showed 
me.  Miss  Elinor,  by  the  way,  has  kindly 
sent  invitation  to  the  graduating  exercises 
of  the  Senior  class  of  Mary  Institute,  of 
which  she  is  one,  and  Will  to  those  of  Wash- 
ington University,  from  which  he  graduates 
this  June.      Think  of  it !  ! 

I  called  upon  Julia  Wolfe,  Mrs.  Harkness, 
'92,  but  didn't  find  her,  and  was  told  that 
she  had  changed  to  3966  Cook  avenue. 

Then  I  called  upon  Mrs.  Mary  Johnson 
Whitney  and  couldn't  find  her  at  all,  and 
then  on  Daisy  Aull,  '98,  now  Mrs.  Guilford 
Duncan,  but  she  has  moved  to  5212  McPher- 
son  avenue,  and  the  proud  grandfather,  Mr. 
Aull  told  me  of  the  child,  born  May  9. 

I  started  to  see  Katherine  Kendrick,  '02, 
but  found  it  would  take  more  time  than  I 
could  spare,  for  her  home  is  in  the  suburbs. 

I  called  by  telephone  on  Lucy  Sargeant, 
'91,  Mrs.  Prof.  Wm.  H.  Warren,  5535  Van 


Versen  avenue,  and  found  that  she  had  al- 
ready come  East. 

On  the  way  I  had  a  few  hours  in  Kansas 
City  which  I  improved  by  calling  on  Myrtle 
Hewson,  '99,  and  Lotta,  '02,  at  their  beauti- 
ful home  on  Independence  Boul'd,  and  it 
was  well  worth  the  trouble.  They  told  me 
that  Eily  Walpole  Tureman  lived  just  across 
the  way  and  I  ran  over  to  see  her,  and  she 
gave  me  a  splendid  picture  of  a  splendid  boy, 
Robert  Walpole  Tureman,  whom  she  has  in 
charge.  It  is  a  fine  addition  to  our  collec- 
tion of  grand  children's  pictures. 

I  also  had  a  telephone  call  with  Gertrude 
Jones,  Mrs.  James,  '97. 

Leonora  Piper  of  Sidney,  O.,  wrote  me  a 
good  letter  and  sent  me  a  splendid  picture  of 
herself  in  fulfillment  of  a  promise  made  so 
many  years  ago  that  I  never  expected  it  to  be 
kept.  She  is  interested  in  the  Rescue  Work 
for  Young  Women,  and  is  doing  much  good 
in  that  line,  and  wanted  to  know  how  she 
could  do  more. 

Grace  Dyer  has  been  teaching  in  Centen- 
ary Institute,  Hackettstown,  N.  J.,  and  has 
been  a  success,  so  I  hear  from  Washington, 
the  family  home.  She  is  talking  about  a 
trip  to  Europe  with  her  sister,  who  is  a  wid- 
ow and  a  kindergartner. 

One  of  the  pleasantest  bits  since  I  came 
home  was  the  hour  spent  at  Miss  Chamber- 
layne's  delightful  school  on  Commonwealth 
avenue.  The  singing  of  the  pupils  was 
hearty  and  musical,  the  address  of  the  Rev. 
Henry  S.  Nash,  unique  and  charming, 
the  luncheon  and  the  social  feeling  were 
something  more  than  a  stranger  had  a  right 
to  expect.  It  was  pleasant  to  meet  Rose 
Taylor  and  her  brother,  and  Bessie  Coleman, 

who  sang  well,  and  who  says  that  Sybil 
hasn't  had  a  very  enjoyable  year  at  Indian- 
apolis. She  should  have  stayed  here.  Miss 
Chamberlayne  was  of  course  her  charming 
self. 
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By  the  courtesy  of  Hattie  Freebey,  '95, 
we  have  received  the  handsome  invitation  of 
the  University  of  Michigan,  Department  of 
Law,  for  the  Commencement  of  '04,  whence 
she  graduates  with  notable  honors,  having 
been  vice-president  of  the  class,  and  one  of 
the  editors  of  the  Law  Review,  the  latter  be- 
ing a  distinct  school  honor,  as  President  An- 
gell  told  me  in  Pasadena.      / 


May  11. — This  evening  the  faculty  gave 
the  last  reception  of  the  year  to  the  Fresh- 
men, Preps,  Specials  and  their  friends. 

Miss  White's  vocal  pupils  were  also  in- 
vited, as  Mrs.  May  Merrill  was  to  sing. 

May  17. — This  evening  Miss  Frances 
Bridges,  Secretary  of  the  Young  Women's 
Christian  Association,  spoke  to  us.  Her 
subject  was  "Silver  Bay."  She  told  us 
about  the  interesting  meetings  that  some  col- 
lege girls  held  every  year,  during  the  sum- 
mer months,  for  the  purpose  of  bringing  bet- 
ter methods  of  Christianity  to  their  colleges. 
The  talk  was  very  interesting  and  inspiring, 
and  made  us  wonder  if  we  could  not,  as  in- 
dividuals, be  of  some  help  to  this  worthy  as- 
sociation. 

May  21. — Mrs.  Loomis  continued  the  se- 
ries of  lectures  on  Sanitation.  She  said  that 
food  had  much  to  do  with  our  character  since 
it  dealt  with  our  disposition.  She  said  that 
it  was  not  easy  to  be  a  Christian  on  a  badly 
cooked  breakfast.  It  is  almost  impossible 
for  a  man  to  trust  to  his  palate  for  the  food 


which  is  good  for  him,  because  he  has  so 
abused  the  natural  power,  that  it  cannot  be 
trusted.  There  is  a  science  in  feeding  peo- 
ple, but  they  refuse  to  obey  the  rules  of 
science,  and  therefore  they  suffer. 

May  28. — On  Saturday  evening,  the  Del- 
ta Society  entertained  the  Lasellia  Club  and 
S.  D.  Society  in  the  gymnasium.  A  very 
pretty  feature  of  the  evening  was  the  Ger- 
man. Many  charming  favors  were  given. 
During  the  evening  light  refreshments  were 
served.  The  girls  will  always  keep  the 
memory  of  this  evening,  and  feel  greatly  in- 
debted to  the  Delta  Society  for  their  kind- 
ness. 


The  Senior  Reception, 


ON  Wednesday  evening,  June  the  first, 
Lasell  was  in  its  gala  dress  for  the 
Senior  reception,  the  first  event  in  connec- 
tion with  the  week  of  Commencement  fes- 
tivities. The  halls  were  thronged  with  Sen- 
iors, Juniors,  teachers  and  admiring  friends, 
all  in  the  daintiest  of  gowns,  and  with  ra- 
diant faces  which  brightened  the  gay  and 
festive  scene.  The  parlors  were  prettily 
decorated  with  flowers,  the  prevailing  colors 
being  red  and  white  in  honor  of  the  gradu- 
ating class  whose  flower  is  the  red  carnation. 
The  gymnasium,  too,  was  attractively  dec- 
orated, and  many  cosy  corners  were  daintily 
arranged  by  the  help  of  sofa  pillows  and 
couch  covers. 

About  nine-thirty  the  guests  assembled  to 
the  dining  room,  where  the  Juniors  assisted 
in  the  serving  of  refreshments,  taking  this 
way  to  pay  homage  to  the  higher  class,  and 
helping  in  every  possible  way  to  make  the 
evening  an  enjoyable  one. 

Commencement  Concert. 


On  Thursday  evening,  June  second,  the 
gymnasium  was  crowded  to  the  doors  with 
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guests  to  hear  the  Commencement  concert. 
It  was  a  great  success,  the  following  pro- 
gram being  rendered. 

PART  FIRST. 

Pianoforte.    Tausig,  Man  lebt  nur  einmal, 

Joh.  Strauss 
(Arranged  for  two  pianos  by  Henri  Gobbi) 

Miss  Mers  and  Miss  Parkhurst. 
Song.     Mirage,  Lehman 

Miss  Washburn. 
Pianoforte.    Polka  Caprice,  Raff 

Miss  Rowe. 
Song.    Song  of  Love,  Mrs.  Beach 

Miss  Thearle. 
Violin.    Andante  et  Air  de  Ballet,  Danbe 

Miss  E.  Harber. 
Song.    Thou  art  to  Me,  Chadwick 

Miss  Penniman. 
Pianoforte.     Rondo  from  Sonata  in  C-Major.  Op.  24, 

Weber 
Miss  Laurens. 

PART   SECOND. 

Chorus.    Bridal  Chorus,  Cowen 

(From  the  Rose  Maiden). 

Orphean  Club. 

Song.     Ave  Maria,  Bach-Gounod 

Miss  Forrest. 

(Violin  Obligato  by  Miss  E.  Harber) 

Pianoforte.    Arabesque,  Debussy 

Miss  Willett. 

Song.    The  Quest,  Eleanor  Smith 

Miss  Romans. 
Organ.     Sonata  in  G-Minor,  Adagio,  Finale,       Fink 

Miss  Curtiss. 
Songs    a.     The  Violet,  Mozart 

b.    To  be  Sung  on  the  Waters,  Schubert 

Miss  G.  Patterson. 

Pianoforte  Quartette.     Dances  Galiciennes, 

Zarembski 

Misses  Levor,  Dale,  Willett  and  Rowe. 

Miss  Ruth  Morse,  Accompanist. 


The  Annual  Society  Banquet. 

ON  June  3,  occured  the  annual  society 
banquet  in  honor  of  the  Senior  Class. 

The  dining  room  was  festooned  with 
ferns  and  red  carnations, — red,  being  the 
senior  color — and  the  tables  were  arranged 
in  a  six-armed  cross  with  the  centre  a  bower 
of  red  and  white  carnations. 

One  arm  was  occupied  by  the  Seniors, 
with  Theodora  Close,  their  class  president, 
at  the  head,   another  arm,  by  the  Lasellia 


Club,  with  Bess  Bacon  at  the  head.  Then 
came  S.  D.  and  Delta  Societies  with  Helen 
Darling  and  Helen  Royse  at  their  heads. 
Miss  Potter  sat  at  the  head  of  the  guest's 
table,  while  Ruth  Binford,  toastmistress,  sat 
at  the  head  of  the  sixth  arm. 

The  orchestra  played  while  the  guests  par- 
took of  the  sumptuous  repast . 

The  programme  was  a  most  interesting 
one,  and  enjoyed  by  all. 

Toastmistress. 
Ruth  Binford. 
Lasellia  Welcome,  Lucile  Lothrop 

Response  from   1904,  Theodora  Close 

The  East,  Helen  Royse 

The  Chase,  Janet  Bryce 

The    Poster,  Garnett   Romans 

Song,  Cora  Penniman 

The  American   Girl,  Gladys   Patterson 

A  Lasell  Maid,  Marie  Darrough 

Farewell,  Martha  Haskell 

At  the  close  of  this  programme  the  toast- 
mistress surprised  a  few  of  the  old  girls  by 
calling  on  them  for  toasts,  but  they  all  met 
the  occasion  with  the  usual  alacrity  of  La- 
sell  girls.  Mrs.  Martin  closed  the  im- 
promptu speeches  with  the  well  known 
phrase,  "dear  Everybody  I  love  you." 

Among  the  toasts  given  was  one  in  poetry 

by  Miss  Bryce,  which  was  greatly  enjoyed 

by  all. 

It  will  not  be  the  same  this  time  next  year. 
Is  that  not  a  spellword  to  call  forth  a  cheer? 
Now  we  often  have  mused,  we  Sophomores  gay, 
On  the  marvellous  truth  that  these  words  convey. 
And  can  it  be  so!      Will  we  Juniors  then  be 
As  proud  and  as  pompous  as  those  we  now  see? 
But    the    trophies    they  've    reared,    and    the    glories 

they  've  won 
Were  but  castles  of  frost  work  confronting  the  sun ; 
For  our  Seniors,  so  joyous  and  gladsome  to  view; 
Underneath  were  as  sharp  as  a  knife  that  is  new. 
We   rejoice   then   to   say   that   when   we  're    Seniors 

great, 
We,  too,  will  be  sharp  as  beseemeth  our  state : 
And  next  year  as  Juniors  we  '11  play  hide  and  seek. 
With   these   Juniors,   then    Seniors,   now   looking   so 

meek 
There  '11  have  been  a  long  chase,  you  need  have  no 

fear, 
When  we  all  meet  again  ait  this  time  of  next  year. 
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A  Chase  for  supremacy,  eager  and  keen 
Which  will  prove  the  superior  class— shall  be  seen. 
But  what  meaneth  this  Chase  after  phantom  toys, 
And  the  breaking  of  rules  for  swift  vanishing  joys, 
And  the  Junior's  pride  in  their  crafty  schemes, 
And  our  anxious  hopes  for  our  darling  dreams; 
Our  aiming  at  ends  that  we  never  may  gain, 
And  our  trying  of  pleasures  with  coinage  of  pain? 
To  what  end  is  this  conflict  of  hope  and  fear, 
If  'twould  all  be  the  same  this  time  next  year? 
Ah !    't  will  not  be  the  same  again  any  next  year, 
How  doubtful  so  ever  the  statement  appear ; 
And  who  is  there  of  us  will  not  shed  a  tear 
When  we  think  that  the  same  girls  ne'er  meet  again 

here  ? 
But    the    Seniors    and    Juniors    and    Sophomores    to 

come 
Will  be  very  much  like  us  in  frolic  and  fun. 
So  be  glad  all  ye  maids,  and  forget  your  vain  fears ; 
For  the  Chase  after  all  will  be  one  not  of  tears, 
But  of  laughter  and  mirth,  roguish  joking  and  fun, 
And  few  will  be  really  glad  when  its  done ; 
But  will  wish  just  a  little,  or  mayhap,  e'en  more, 
That  this  merry  school  Chase  were  again  to  go  o'er. 
And  now  while  as  yet  we  are  all  here  still, 
To  the  Chase  let  us  drink  with  a  merry  good  will. 

Miss  Patterson,  also,  gave  a  charming 
toast  on  the  well  chosen  subject,  "The  Amer- 
ican Girl,"  picturing  her  to  us  as  we  all  hope 
that  she  is — loyal  and  true. 

Miss  Darrough  brought  the  American 
girl  down  to  the  Lasell  girl,  which  of  course 
greatly  pleased  us  all  as  we  want  to  be 
thought    distinctly   American   at  Lasell. 


Drill  Day. 


TO  the  great  delight  of  many  anxious 
weather-watchers,  Saturday,  June  the 
fourth,  saw  a  warm,  pleasant  sun,  and  a 
bright  day.  The  captains  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  two  companies  were  stirring  with 
the  birds,  or  earlier,  industriously  decorating 
the  grounds  with  the  rival  yellow  and  red, 
yellow  for  company  A,  and  red  Company  B. 
Before  long  eager,  zealous  partisans  defiant- 
ly flaunted  gay  banners  and  bunting  from 
their  windows,  the  Crow's  Nest  was  artisti- 
cally draped,  and  dozens  of  little  red  and 
yellow  pennants,  strung  across  the  grounds, 


waved  in  the  breeze.  During  the  morning, 
also,  one's  allegiance  was  tested  by  the  color 
of  balloon  purchased  from  the  unusually 
popular  balloon  vender. 

Although  the  drill  was  not  to  begin  until 
three  o'clock,  the  band,  stationed  on  the 
porch  of  the  gymnasium  hall,  struck  up  soon 
after  two  o'clock,  and  mingled  sweet  or  mar- 
tial strains  with  the  pleasures  of  the  rest  of 
the  afternoon.  About  this  time  friends  be- 
gan to  arrive  and  take  their  places  on  the 
stand,  built  on  the  hill  near  the  Crow's  Nest, 
and  the  appearance  of  the  drill  girls  upon 
the  scene  of  action  added  to  the  gayety  and 
excitement.  At  about  quarter  before  three, 
little  Ivy  Ford,  escorted  by  six  of  her  friends, 
rode  onto  the  field  of  battle  in  a  jinrikisha, 
which  was  elaborately  trimmed  in  red.  A 
few  minutes  later  Miss  Eaton  carried  a  mys- 
terious pasteboard  box  to  the  center  of  the 
field,  and  opening  it,  let  out  two  pigeons, 
with  yellow  ribbons  fluttering  from  their 
feet,  as  the  mascots  of  Company  A. 

Owing  to  a  misunderstanding,  the  three 
prominent  military  officers,  whom  Captain 
Ranlett  had  selected  as  judges,  were  unable 
to  be  present,  so  Misses  Eva  Raymond  and 
Ida  Mallory  and  Mrs.  Ida  Trowbridge  Ful- 
ler, all  former  officers  of  the  Lasell  Batta- 
lion, consented  to  act  in  that  capacity. 

The  exercises  began  with  drill  by  Com- 
pany A,  under  command  of  Captain  Jenckes, 
consisting  of  marching,  setting-up  exercises, 
and  manual  of  arms.  Company  B,  under 
Captain  Hamilton,  gave  a  similar  exhibition. 
Each  company  executed  a  fancy  figure, 
Company  A  a  square,  and  Company  B  a 
wheel.  Both  companies  were  heartily  ap- 
plauded for  their  splendid  drill,  and  en- 
couraged constantly  by  the  blowing  of  horns. 

Then  came  the  Junior  Prize  Competition, 
open  to  all  first  year  drillers,  during  which 
the  excitement  waxed  high,  especially  when 
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the  contestants  withdrew  or  returned.  This 
was  followed  by  Foil  Drill,  in  charge  of  Cap- 
tain Richter,  and  this  by  the  Senior  Prize 
Competition,  open  to  those  who  had  had 
more  than  one  year  of  drill. 

The  exercises  closed  with  a  battalion  drill. 
Major  Ranlett,  the  father  of  our  drill-mast- 
er, and  a  G.  A.  R.  veteran,  who  was  to  award 
the  prizes,  then  made  a  brief  and  appropriate 
address,     and     announced     the     following 

awards : 

Company  Banner,  Company  B. 

Senior  Prize  Squad,  A.  Katharine  Jenckes, 

Newport,  R.  I. 
Honorable  Mention,  Jennie  A.  Hamilton 

Port  Huron,  Mich. 
Junior  Prize  Squad,  First  Prize,    Edna  L.  Thurston, 

Cambridge,  Mass. 
Second  Prize,  Helen  F.  Carter, 

Dorchester,  Mass. 
Honorable  Mention,  Helen  M.  Royse, 

Lafayette,  Ind. 

Then  followed  hearty  congratulations  and 
sympathetic  condolences,  and  thus  closed  an- 
other and  a  most  successful  Drill  Day. 

Baccalaureate  Sermon. 


ON  the  morning  of  June  8,  at  quarter  of 
eleven,  the  students  left  Lasell  for  the 
Congregational  church.  The  long  line  was 
headed  by  the  Faculty,  followed  by  Alumnae, 
Seniors,  Juniors,  Sophomores,  Freshmen, 
Preparatories  and  Specials  in  order. 

The  sermon  before  the  Graduating  Class 
was  delivered  by  Prof.  Borden  P.  Bowne, 
LL.  D.,  who  took  for  his  subject,  "Success- 
ful Living."  The  text  was  Luke  12:  31-32. 
"But  rather  seek  ye  the  kingdom  of  God; 
and  all  these  things   shall  be  added   unto 

you." 

The  sermon,  in  full,  is  published  in  Zioris  Herald 
of  June  15.  We  print  the  masterly  closing  per- 
sonally  addressed   to  the 

MEMBERS    OF   THE    GRADUATING    CLASS. 


You  have  come  to  a  moment  of  very 
special  interest  in  your  lives.  Few 
events  hereafter  will  make  such  change  to 


you  as  this  one  of  graduation.  Henceforth 
you  take  your  place  with  the  men  and  wo- 
men of  the  world.  It  is  a  time  for  thought- 
ful reflection  and  high  resolve. 

Let  me  first  remind  you  that  you  are  deep- 
ly in  debt;  in  debt  to  relatives,  to  friends, 
and  to  the  noble  souls  in  the  past  who  have 
made  possible  the  privileges  you  have  en- 
joyed. Others  have  labored,  and  you  have 
entered  into  their  labors.  How  great  this 
debt  is  you  cannot  at  present  know.  It  has 
cost  all  the  effort  on  which  civilization  is 
built,  all  the  best  labors  of  the  best  and  no- 
blest men  and  women  in  the  past,  and  un- 
told sacrifices  on  the  part  of  unspeakable  af- 
fection to  bring  you  to  this  hour.  You  can 
pay  this  debt  in  only  one  way — by  showing 
yourselves  worthy  of  the  love  lavished  upon 
you,  and  of  the  opportunities  that  have  been 
yours.  Freely  you  have  received;  now 
freely  give.  You  have  your  education, 
what  are  you  going  to  do  with  it?  Are 
you  to  be  among  the  forces  that  make  for 
blessing  or  not  ?  This  is  the  question  which 
now  insistently  presents  itself,  and  which 
you  alone  can  answer. 

Again,  remember  that  your  opportunities 
impose  corresponding  obligation.  You  al- 
so are  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  min- 
ister. You  are  to  be  light  bearers  and  bur- 
den bearers  in  the  world.  This  is  your 
high  calling,  to  use  your  powers  in  making 
life  richer,  sweeter,  fuller  for  others.  Do 
not  let  your  education  separate  you  from  hu- 
manity. We  are  alike  in  far  more  things 
than  we  differ.  In  the  great  elementary  ex- 
periences— birth  and  death,  love  and  loss, 
joy  and  sorrow — first  and  last  we  are  equal. 
Beware,  then,  of  all  feelings  of  supercilious- 
ness and  contempt.  Always  keep  a  warm 
and  open  heart  for  humanity,  and  remember 
a  great  word  of  our  great  War  Governor, 
Governor  Andrew:  "I  shall  have  many 
sins  to  answer  for  at  the  bar  of  God,  but  of 
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one  sin  I  am  guiltless.  I  have  never  des- 
pised any  man  because  he  was  poor,  or  be- 
cause he  was  ignorant,  or  because  he  was 
black."  Above  all  remember  the  Master's 
word:  "In  as  much  as  ye  did  it,  or  did  it 
not  to  one  of  the  least  of  these  my  brethren, 
ye  did,  or  did  it  not,  to  me." 

Once  more,  learn  to  look  at  things  under 
the  form  of  the  eternal,  or  from  the  stand- 
point of  eternity.  We  are  here  for  a  little 
while :  we  are  pilgrims  of  the  eternal.  This 
earth  is  not  our  rest,  either  as  enduring  or 
as  satisfying.  We  soon  lose  or  outgrow 
everything  here.  We  older  persons  smile 
now  at  the  things  on  which  not  long  ago  our 
hearts  were  set.  The  world  passeth  away 
and  the  lust  thereof.  The  roll  of  the  ob- 
livious ages  swallows  up  all  other  sounds. 
Names  heard  in  thunder  for  a  time  die  away 
with  the  rest.  But  he  that  doeth  the  will 
of  God  abideth  forever.  Because  God  liv- 
eth  we  shall  live  also.  Fill  your  minds  with 
these  thoughts,  and  they  will  cool  many  a 
fever,  banish  many  a  discontent,  and  soften 
many  a  sorrow.  Pilgrims  and  friends  of 
the  eternal  we  must  not  lose  ourselves  in  the 
fleeting  interests  of  time. 

We  welcome  you  to  the  larger  field  of  ma- 
ture life,  to  the  burden  and  heat,  the  strain 
and  the  conflict  of  life's  day.  We  welcome 
you  not  to  lives  of  common  happiness,  but 
to  lives  of  nobleness,  of  divine  interests  and 
divine  helpfulness.  Of  happiness  in  the  low 
sense  there  is  not  much  in  the  world,  and 
such  as  it  is  depends  mainly  on  a  dull  selfish- 
ness and  a  thick  skin.  What  noble  soul  can 
stop  to  be  happy  when  there  is  so  much  to 
do — darkness  to  be  illuminated,  wrongs  to 
be  righted,  barriers  to  man's  larger  life  to 
be  broken  away?  Spurn  as  a  bribe  from 
the  pit  all  happiness  that  comes  from  a 
closed  eye  or  ear  and  a  hardened 
heart.  "I  wasn't  made  to  be  happy," 
said  Charlotte  Corday.       "I  had  too  keen  a 


sense  of  human  injustice  and  human  misery 
for  that.  In  such  a  world  as  this  the 

Christ  life  must  be  a  life  of  pain,  but  of  pain 
infinitely  beyond  all  passive  peace  and  pleas- 
ure, because  our  souls  see  and  feel  that  it 
is  divine.  Do  not  stop,  then,  to  haggle 
about  wages  or  happiness.  God  will  look 
after  that.  But  be  God's  volunteers  and 
crusaders,  bent  on  rescuing  his  earth,  which 
is  the  true  Holy  Land,  from  the  forces  of 
evil  that  have  usurped  possession.  "And 
they  shall  be  mine,  saith  God,  in  that  day 
when  I  make  up  my  jewels." 

God  grant  you  good  courage,  stout  and 
loving  hearts,  and  his  abiding  presence  and 
blessing." 

m     *>  

Class  Night. 

MONDAY  night  came  off  fair,  although 
throughout  the  afternoon  the  weath- 
er had  seemed  very  dubious.  At  a  quarter 
before  eight  the  Seniors  entered  the  gym- 
nasium singing  their  daisy  song  and  carry- 
ing the  daisy  chain,  which  the  Juniors  had 
very  obligingly  made  during  the  afternoon. 
When  all  were  on  the  stage  the  Class  Song 
was  sung,  following  which  Miss  Close  wel- 
comed the  assembled  guests  in  the  name  of 
the  Class  of  1904,  as  follows : 

It  is  with  heartiest  pleasure  that  we  wel- 
come here,  to  our  Class  Night  festivities, 
you,  our  parents  and  our  friends,  our  facul- 
ty and  our  schoolmates.  You  little  know 
with  what  glad  anticipation  we  have  looked 
forward  to  this  time,  for  there  are  reasons, 
many  and  various,  why  we  should  be  so  hap- 
py tonight.  It  is  to  the  Class  of  1904,  as  to 
every  graduating  class,  a  time  of  especial  joy 
and  gladness,  which  we  are  pleased  to  have 
you  all  share  with  us. 

You,  dear  home  friends,  who  are  with  us 
tonight,  and  whom  we  have  not  seen  for  so 
long  a  time,  little  know  how  eagerly  during 
all  the  days  of  separation,  we  have  looked 
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forward  to  this  time,  when  you  might  meet  spirit  of  progressiveness,  cheerfulness  and 
our  schoolmates  and  teachers,  and  might  see  helpfulness  which  will  fit  us  to  make  our 
for  yourselves  in  what  environment  we  have  homes,  wherever  or  whatever  they  may  be, 
spent  our  happy  school  days.  The  bet-  brighter  and  better.  These  surely  are  fair 
ter  you  know  what  our  life  and  our  associa-  and  sufficient  causes  for  our  joy  and  happi- 
tions  here  have  been,  the  better  you  will  un-  ness  tonight,  and  gladly  do  we  welcome  you, 
derstand,  and  the  more  interested  you  will  dear  parents,  teachers,  friends  and  school- 
be  in  the  frequent  references  to  them  that  you  mates,  through  whom  it  has  been  possible  for 
are  sure  to  hear  once  we  are  home  again.  us  to  enjoy  these  pleasant  months  at  Lasell, 

While  all  our  days  here  have  been  happy  and  t0  come  at  last  to  this  crowning  night 

ones,  they  have  nevertheless  been  filled  with  of  our  Senior  year.       Welcome,  thrice  wel- 

arduous  duties,  and  the  long  days  of  vaca-  come  to  our  Class  Night  festivities. 

tion  which  lie  before  us,  with  their  restful  *~~ • 

thoughts  of  freedom  and  holiday  pleasures.  Roll  Call. 

have  a  fascination  for  us,  which  only  those  

of  you  who  have  been  long  in  subjection  to  "°  cal1  the  ro11  of  sllch  a  class  as  ours>  t0 

the  tones  of  the  Chinese  gong,  can  appre-  1       introduce     personally     to     you     our 

ciate.  friends,  who  are  with  us  tonight,  the  various 

But,  perhaps,  the  principal  cause  of  our  members  of  '04,  and  at  the  same  time  to 

happiness    is  the    natural    pleasure    which  suggest  to  you  the  especial  distinction  of 

comes  with  the  attainment  of  an  end  long  each  one  of  this  class,  is,  I  feel,  no  small 

sought.      We  have  not,  it  may  be,  been  such  honor. 

receptive  pupils  as  we  wish  we  had,  yet  we  Theodora  Hine  Close,  our  beloved  Presi- 

are  happy  and  thankful  for  what  we  have  dent,  our  own  especial  "Teddy,"  whom  we 

gained.      We  may,  indeed,  have  a  regretful  may  perhaps  lend  for  a  while  to  our  coun- 

memory  of  privilges  and  opportunities  neg-  try,  should  she  sometime  need  another. 

lected,  but  we  have  been  told  that  the  life  Elsie  Louise  Bolles,  the  only  artist  among 

without  regret  is  the  life  without  gain.    Re-  us  of  whom  we  expect  great  distinction  in 

gret  is  but  the  light  of  fuller  wisdom  from  the  most  important  art  circles  of  the  world, 

our  past  illumining  our  future,  and  hence  is  Elizabeth  Amelia  Cobb.       It  is  said  that 

something  which  in  itself  seems  to  be  an  evi-  this  young  lady  had  a  bad   fright  in  her 

dence  of  gain,  and  you  know  it  is  our  gains  childhood  which  stunted  her  growth,  but  two 

that  gladden  us.        We  do  not  purpose  to  years  of  Mrs.  Martin's  method  of  physical 

waste  time  in  vain  regrets,  or  on  resolutions  culture  have  done  wonders  for  "Cobbie,"  and 

for  the  future,  but  we  do  promise  ourselves  I  think  that  she,  though  silent,  speaks  for 

that  henceforth  each  day  shall  see  us  leading  herself. 

a  better  and  a  truer  life  than  ever  before,  for  Edith  Worthington  Govert.      Late  again 

our  own  sakes,  for  the  sake  of  those  around  as  usual.       Edith  may  not  be  as  tall  as  the 

us,  and  for  the  world.  rest  of  her  classmates.      But  she  is  satisfied. 

The  time  spent  at  Lasell  by  the  several  Jennie  Amelia  Hamilton.       Jennie  is  so 

members  of  our  class,  has  been  of  varying  devoted  to  her  milliner's  art  that  she  cannot 

length,  but  those  of  us  who  have  been  here  be  persuaded,  coaxed  or  compelled  to  leave 

the  shortest  time,  have  not  failed  to  become  that  fascinating  work  for  more  than  a  few 

imbued  with  the  spirit  of  the  school,  that  hours  at  a  time.       Convince  her,  did  you 
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say?  Why  bless  you!  The  person  who 
could  convince  or  out  argue  "Ham"  does  not 
exist. 

Grace  May  Hardy.  Here  we  have  an 
officer  whom  we  especially  prize  as  guar- 
dian of  the  accumulated  wealth  of  our  class. 
She  may  look  a  little  thin  and  worried  to- 
night, but  it  cannot  be  that  all  the  bills  for 
class  night  are  yet  collected. 

Ella  Macomber  Hazelton.  Ella  is  the 
conscience  of  our  class,  and  its  spokesman. 
More  than  any  one  of  us  does  she  feel  her 
responsibilities  as  a  Senior.  And  she  is 
just  boiling  over  with  loyalty  for  Lasell. 

Josephine  Holmes,  the  sentimental  quali- 
ties of  our  class,  are  vested  in  "Joe." 

Arabella  Katherine  Jenckes.  "Kat"  is 
the  Rockefeller  of  our  class,  that  is  to  say 
its  financier.  She  may  not  resemble  him 
much  now,  but  no  telling  what  time  may  do. 

Julia  Eliza  Martin.  We  have  among  us 
a  poet  from  the  wild  and  wooly  west.  Tho 
Julia's  poetry  is  not  inferior  to  Bret  Harte's 
yet  it  resembles  in  general  style  and  flavor 
that  of  the  self  appointed  sweet  Singer  of 
Michigan. 

Gladys  Brownie  Patterson,  "Mrs.  Mar- 
tin's darling."  Gladys  is  without  doubt 
the  star  of  our  class.  In  Tragedy  and 
pathos  as  a  singer  she  casts  Melba  in  the 
shade. 

Corinne  Elizabeth  Richter,  another  ora- 
tor. Corinne  is  our  eternal  question  mark. 
She  has  however  not  made  her  inquiries  in 
vain,  but  has  by  this  means  been  able  to 
gain  a  vast  amount  of  knowledge. 

Alice  Emetine  Stahl.  Alice  on  account 
of  her  wide  experience  as  a  traveller,  is  look- 
ed upon  by  all  of  us  as  a  living  encyclopedia 
of  all  that  a  globe  trotter  should  know. 

Mary  Lucile  Zeller,  as  regards  our  class, 
Lucile   is   Lasell's   oldest   living  inhabitant, 


and  next  year  her  absence  from  these  halls 
will  certainly  not  be  less  noticeable  that  the 
absence  of  the  statue  of  liberty  from  New 
York  harbor,  and  now  I  have  introduced  to 
you  our  girls  of  '04. 

But  that  the  list  be  quite  complete,  I  must 
add  one  name  more,  as  Agnes  Frances  Kel- 
lars,  I  stand  before  you  all.  Full  proud 
that  I  may  add  my  name  to  '04  roll  call. 


The  hit  song  followed  Miss  Hardy's 
"Silent  Messengers,"  which  will  be  found 
in  another  column  of  this  issue. 

You  will  find  in  the  boarding  school  life, 

Full  many  a  curious  thing; 

With  pleasures  and  joys  it  is  rife, 

And  many  a  tale  we  can  sing. 

There  girls  of  all  kinds 

You  always  can  find, 

Each  one  bubbling  over  with  life ; 

O,  their  eyes  are  so  bright, 

And  their  movements  so  light, 

In  this  picturesque  boarding  school  life ! 

O  we  girls  of  Lasell  are  all  right,  that's  clear! 

We  grow  happy  and  cheerful,  in  just  one  year. 

We  at  first  may  despair, 

And  may  say  we  don't  care, 

And  insist  that  our  life  is  drear ; 

But  we  learn  "Solar  Plexus." 

Then  nothing  can  vex  us, 

And  happy's  the  life  we  lead  here. 

Among  the  things  taught  in  this  school, 

The  milliner's  skill  they  impart 

And  'though  pretty  the  hats  as  a  rule, 

The  Juniors  excel  in  the  art. 

They  must  know  the  trick 

For  they  do  them  so  quick, 

Broad   sun   hats,   toques,  bonnets   or  caps. 

If  you're  very   polite, 

And  manage  things  right, 

They  may  show  them  all  to  you,  perhaps. 

O  they're  ever  so  brilliant,  the  Junior  class; 

But  the  Seniors  they  shouldn't  endeavor  to  pass, 

They'll   find   we  are  able 

To  take  Senior  table, 

In  spite  of  the  jokes  they  play! 

Still  we  like  their  ambition, 

And   make  the   admission, 

They'll  perhaps  made  good  Seniors  some  day. 
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Now  in  tribute  sincerest  our  songs  we  raise, 

To  the  Sophomore  class;    and  we  give  them  great 

praise ! 
If  our  table  you  'd  seen, 
In  carnations  and  green, 
You  'd  cheer  this  artistic  class. 
Of  such  friends  we  are  proud, 
And  would  shout  long  and  loud, 
All  hail  to  the  Sophomore  class! 

There's  a  group  known  as  Freshmen  we  sometimes 

see, 
Always  smiling  and  cheerful  as  they  can  be; 
They're  always  about, 
And  will  not  be  left  out, 
If  ever  there's  fun  on  hand. 
O  they  think  they  are  wise 
At  acting  as  spies, 
This  dear  little  innocent  band. 

They  say  that  next  year  there  '11  exist 

An  elegant  Senior  Hall, 

Not  a  joy  of  life  then  will  be  missed, 

And  pleasures,  'tis  said,  will  not  pall. 

They  '11  stay  up  at  night, 

And  not  put  out  their  light, 

Nor  callers  at  nine  leave  will  take: 

And  there  they  can  spout — 

Without  being  put  out — 

Of  the  "Stag"  in  tthe  "Lady  of  the  Lake," 

Now  they  're  ever  so  worried  about  their  supes, 

But  determined  are  they,  they  will  not  be  dupes. 

So  they're  planning  new   work, 

Which  no  Junior  can  shirk. 

No  doubt  but  in  this,  they  '11  succeed ; 

'Though  their  own  work  they  ban 

They  know  well  how  to  plan 

A  hard  life,  their  poor  supes  to  lead. 

On  each  Saturday  morning  we  turn 

To  the  chapel  where  often  we  meet; 

Town  meetings   to  call  and  adjourn, 

And  in  the  debate  to  compete. 

Amendments  we  make, 

And    detect   a   mistake 

The  instant  the  error  is  made. 

So,  when  we  leave  school, 

We  shall  know  how  to  rule, 

Nor  in  meetings  be  ever  dismayed. 

But  in  cooking  our  genius  is  best  displayed! 

In  that  nothing  daunts  us  or  makes  us  afraid. 

You  would  open  your  eyes, 

Could  you  see  our  fine  pies, 

Or  taste  of  our  bread  so  light. 

"Such  experienced  cooks 

Did  not  learn  from  mere  books!" 

You  surely  would  cry  in  delight. 


O  the  Allerlei  now  has  come  out, 

You  'd  better  each  one  read  it  through. 

It 's  clever,  of  that  there  's  no  doubt, 

With  many  a  joke  bright  and  new. 

But  listen — right  here 

Let  us  say  in  your  ear, 

Things  sometimes  are  not  what  they  seem. 

The  reports  "from  the  field" 

Many  errors  oft  yield 

Tho'  both  foes  are  in  highest  esteem. 

Yes,  the  Allerlei's  ever  so  pleasant  to  read, 

Yet  in  one  point  I  'm  sure,  you  are  all  agreed ; 

It  won't  do  to  repeat 

Sayings  ever  so  neat, 

No  matter  if  somewhat  recast; 

And  you   surely  should  cease 

With  the  fourth  time  at  least, 

For  a  joke  will  grow  tiresome  at  last. 

Encore. 
O  it 's  ever  so  pleasant  to  sing  to  you, 
When  so  kindly  applauded  for  all  we  do; 
But  the  moments  speed  past, 
And  this  must  be  the  last 
Of  our  singing — so  fast  flies  the  time. 
So  now  we  will  close, 
And  will  tell  you  in  prose 
Things  which  cannot  be  put  into  rhyme. 

After  a  very  entertaining  "Last  Will  and 
Testament"  by  Miss  Patterson,  Miss  Stahl, 
our  vice  president,  gave  the  "Farewell." 

Farewell. 


THE  time  has  come,  dear  friends,  when 
the  class  of  1904  must  say  farewell, 
since  we  must  forward  to  new  experiences 
and  different  work.  A  happy  outlook  for 
the  future  is  ours,  but  we  are  sad  on  this  the 
eve  of  separation  from  all  our  dear  associa- 
tions with  friends  and  teachers.  As  our 
days  stretch  into  years,  memories  may  be- 
come confused,  we  may  forget  some  names, 

and  incidents  fade  from  our  mind,  but  the 
influences  inwrought  into  our  lives  during 
these  dear  days,  can  never  be  effaced.  To- 
night we  realize  that  the  school  which  we 
are  about  to  leave  has  made  us  not  only  wis- 
er, but  stronger  and  better  than  we  else  had 
been. 

Our  best  friends  here  have  been  the  teach- 
ers, who  in  their  combined,  yet  diverse  in- 
fluence upon  us,  the  influence  both  of  high 
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attainment  and  of  individual  and  sterling  tonight  sweet  memories  of  you  all,  mem- 
worth,  have  raised  for  us  each  ideals  of  dif-  ories  that  shall  last  when  farewells  are  for- 
ferent  types  of  character.  We  thank  you  gotten.  But  to  you  thrice  dear  classmates, 
all  for  your  sincere  and  loving  interest  in  us.  a  further  word.       This  is  not  in  reality  a 

Mr.   Bragdon,   our   heartfelt   thanks   are  farewell.      As  nature  never  says  farewell  to 

yours  for  making  it  possible  for  us  to  enjoy  any  season,  but  simply  absorbs  its  effects, 

at  Lasell  these  many  privileges  and  oppor-  carrying  them  into  the  next  experience,  so 

tunities  for  healthful  work,  and  wholesome  each  of  us  carries  away  in  her  own  life  for 

pleasure.       Your  wisdom  and  your  tireless  the   future,  the  myriad  precious  thoughts, 

interest    have    vigilantly    guarded    the    old  impressions  and  influences  gained  from  class 

school  and  have  made  of  it  for  your  girls,  a  associations  during  the  dear  and  happy  days 

home  to  be  proud  of,  to  reverence  and  to  at  Lasell.       And  each  of  us  shall  in  very 

cherish  for  all  times.       To  you,  Miss  Car-  truth  take  her  classmates  with  her  in  heart 

penter,  we  find  it  hard  to  say  how  much  we  and  life.       Happier,  better,  nobler  shall  we 

appreciate  you.         You  have  guided  us  so  be  for  these  class  associations  and  glad  that 

kindly,  yet  so  firmly  that  you  have  won  our  our  Lasell  days  were  spent  together, 

ever  enduring  love  and  respect.        And  we  And  now  as  the  class  of  1904,  we  say 

shall  always  remember  your  generous  and  Farewell. 

sympathetic     friendliness     which     we     can  Then   the   Seniors  and  their  guests  ad- 

scarcely  hope  to  repay.  journed  to  the  campus  which  was  beautifully 

And  you,  Miss  Potter,  we  thank  most  sin-  illuminated  with  red  and  white  lights,  and 

cerely  for  the  inspiration  you  have  been  to  with  '04  in  lights  on  the  Crow's  Nest.    Af- 

us    by    your    sweet    womanliness,    through  ter  the  procession  around  the  Campus,  of  the 

which  you  have  helped  us  on  to   greater  Seniors,  escorted  by  their  Supes,  carrying 

height  of  character.  torches    and    headed    by    the    band,     they 

Dear  teachers,  one  and  all,  we  wish  to  ex-  mounted  to  the  Crow's  Nest  where  Miss 
press  tonight,  as  best  we  may,  our  earnest  Jenckes  gave  the  "Parting  Caw  of  1904,"  in 
appreciation  of  all  that  you  have  been  to  us;  which  the  Seniors  gave  up  to  the  Juniors  all 
of  all  that  you  have  done  for  us;  not  only  rights  to  the  Crow's  Nest.  Then  around 
in  the  classroom,  but  elsewhere  and  at  all  the  camp  fire  Miss  Zeller  allowed  each  mem- 
times.  We  have  found  in  you  those  splendid  ber  of  the  class  to  burn  something,  especially 
qualities,  which  have  made  us  desire  to  be-  characteristic  to  them. 

come    more    broad-minded,    more    capable,  /  The  gift  of  the  Senior  Class  to  the  school 

more  energetic  and  sweeter-spirited  women,  was  a  Delia  Robbia  panel  to  hang  beside  the 

You  have  been  merry  with  us  in  our  pleas-  organ  in  the  gymnasium,  and  to  match  in 

ures,  sympathized  with  us  in  our  troubles,  size  the  one  already  there,  which  was  given 

helped  us  over  hard  places,  and  in  a  thous-     by  the  Class  of  1900.     / 

and  ways  have  proved  yourselves  not  our  ^  parting  Caw 

teachers  only,   but  our  warm   and   hearty  

friends.  For  all  of  this  we  love  you,  and  r\  NCE  again  a  year  has  passed  away,  and 
we  hope  to  prove  ourselves  such  women  as  \j  0nce  again  the  Senior  Class  steps  out 
shall  assure  you  that  your  efforts  have  not  to  make  the  farewell  gift  to  the  long  de- 
been  wasted  upon  us.  serving     Juniors,     who,     through     weary 

Dear  schoolmates,  we  carry  out  with  us  m0nths,  have,  in  the  capacity  of  supes,  toil- 
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ed  early  and  late,  and  have  stood  around  in 
disconsolate  and  disappointed  groups,  per- 
haps even  with  jealous  looks,  as  the  Sen- 
iors mounted  to  their  beloved  Crow's  Nest 
after  the  evening  meal,  to  sing  their  favorite 
songs  and  give  cheer  on  cheer  for  dear  Al- 
ma Mater.       But  the  Juniors  surely  never 
experienced  anything  so  pleasing  as  will  be 
that  joyous  moment  when  first  they  climb  to 
their  new  demesne,  at  last  the  proud  posses- 
sors of  this  much  coveted  treasure.     When 
they  first  enjoy  the  quiet  restfulness  of  this 
spot,  placed  so  high  among  the  overshadow- 
ing branches  of  these  magnificent  trees,  trees 
which  have  themselves  waxed  wise  through 
the  love  that  has  been  revealed  by  grave 
Seniors  beneath  their  leafy  boughs,  a  spot 
so  free  from  the  tormenting  mosquito,  sing- 
ing his  inspiriting  lay  in  safe  proximity  to 
the  ground,  then  will  our  Junior  friends,  per- 
chance, recall  the  many  weary  and  toilsome 
hours  when  they,  like  other  such  small  creat- 
ures as  the  humble  insects,  were  unable  to 
mount  higher  than  the  commonplace  ground, 
but  lingered  there,  mingling  with  the  fresh- 
men, who  seemed  ever  ready  to  lend  a  hand, 
where  truly  it  seemed  that  help  was  needed. 
From   the   remote   little  junior  bench,   with 
which  they  have  hitherto  been  obliged  to 
content  themselves,  we  have  often  heard  dis- 
turbed murmurs,  as  if  an  attack  upon  our 
stronghold    were   being   planned,    or   some 
other  such  daring  plot  concocted.       But  af- 
ter the  unfortunate  discomfiture  of  that  one 
lone  and  over-rash  freshman  who  came  sad- 
ly to  grief  through  having  had  the  audacity 
to  expect  to  remain  in  our  nest,  the  Juniors 
doubtless    considered    discretion    the    better 
part  of  valor,  and  waited  patiently,  knowing 
full  well  that  the  ruthless  hand  of  time  would 
finaly  depose  us,  and  bring  them  at  last  to 
the  desired  goal. 

And  now,  since  the  time  has  come  for  us 
to  relinquish  our  cherished  nest,  we  wish,  be- 


fore we  go,  to  give  a  few  words  of  advice  to 
the  little  fledglings  who  for  one  short  year 
are  to  occupy  the  old  nest  before  they,  too, 
stretch  their  wings  and  fly  out  into  the  larg- 
er world,  to  find  therein  a  place  for  them- 
selves. Be  kind  to  your  supes,  carefully 
keep  from  them  all  Senior  worries  and  se- 
crets, and  give  them,  now  and  then,  the 
privilege  of  sitting  in  the  Crow's  Nest. 

And  do  not  forget,  we  beg  you,  this  our 
beloved  Crow's  Nest  in  the  delights  of 
"Senior  Hall,"  its  broad  piazzas  and  shelter- 
ing balconies;  but  be  ever  faithful  to  it, 
weaving  around  it  associations  dear  and 
memories  pleasant,  and  if,  in  future  days, 
when  sitting  snugly  ensconced  here,  out  of 
the  reach  of  cares,  amid  green  leaves  and 
perfumes  sweet,  your  thoughts  should  turn 
again  to  us,  let  us,  we  pray,  linger  long 
enough  in  your  memories  to  inspire  a  wish 
that  we  may  fare  well,  as  we  go  on  our 
chosen  way,  we,  your  friends  and  Seniors  of 
1904. 

Commencement  Day- 

TUESDAY  morning  the  students  as- 
sembled for  the  last  "chapel,"  and  to 
witness  the  awarding  of  the  bread  prizes  and 
certificates. 

The  first  prize,  a  small  gold  loaf,  was 
awarded  to  Elizabeth  Cobb,  Warren,  Ohio. 
The  second,  a  silver  loaf  to  Claire  Funke, 
Lincoln,  Nebraska;  honorable  mention  to 
Mabel  E.  Deming,  Hartford,  Conn. 

The  following  received  certificates  in 
bookkeeping:  Misses  MacKenzie  and  Lit- 
tlefield.  In  cooking,  Misses  Cobb,  Camp- 
bell, Deming,  Vickery,  Simons,  Wright, 
Kellars,  Funke  and  G.  Patterson. 

The  graduation  exercises  were  held  in  the 
Congregational  church.  Bridgen's  orches- 
tra of  Waltham  furnished  the  music.  Rev. 
Dr.  Borden  P.  Bowne  offered  prayer,  Dr. 
John  D.  Long  gave  an  inspiring  and  stimu- 
lating address. 
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Principal  Bragdon  welcomed  the  gradu- 
ates of  former  years,  saying  he  was  glad  that 
so  many  of  the  "old  girls"  were  faithful  in 
attendance.  He  extended  a  cordial  invita- 
tion to  all  friends  to  the  luncheon  on  the 
lawn,  one  of  Lasell's  unique  customs,  and 
with  a  few  heartfelt  words  of  stimulus  and 
cheer,  seconded  by  Miss  Carpenter,  he  dis- 
tributed the  diplomas. 

"Class  of  1904,  Lasell  Seminary  sends 
you  forth  to  represent  her.  You  bear  her 
name,  you  must  protect  her  honor.  With 
this  responsibility  we  give  you  our  full  con- 
fidence and  pray  God's  blessing  on  you,  one 
and  all." 

Dr.  Parkhurst,  Editor  of  Zion's  Herald, 
pronounced  the  benediction  and  friends 
crowded  up  to  give  congratulations  to  the 
new  Alumnae. 

In  the  afternoon  the  friends  of  the  grad- 
uating class  were  welcomed  at  the  luncheon 
which  proved  itself  a  great  success.  The 
weather  continued  good,  and  the  music  pro- 
vided by  the  Seniors  added  to  the  general 
enjoyment.  

The  Commencement  Address. 


THE  Commencement  address  given  by 
Ex-Secretary  John  D.  Long  was 
charming  in  its  simplicity,  eloquence,  and 
inspiration.  In  opening  he  spoke  of  the  glad- 
ness and  beauty  of  June  and  Commencement 
time,  referring  to  Lasell  as  an  "academic 
bower  of  green  in  this  centre  of  intelligence 
and  culture  on  the  banks  of  the  Charles." 
In  regard  to  the  noble  inheritance  of  the 
scholar  he  said,  "Here  in  her  single  hand  the 
scholar  grasps  the  universe,  here  she  listens 
to  the  debates  of  the  parliaments  of  the 
world,  here  she  traces  the  comet  in  the 
sky,  or  cuts  Isthmian  canals,  or  explores 
the  icy  terrors  of  the  pole,  or  in 
imagination  sings  with  the  poet  and 
inquires     with     the     philosopher.         It     is 


more  than  school,  more  than  education,  it  is 
possession !  The  scholar  is  queen.  Her 
soul  inherits  the  earth !"  In  addition  he 
emphasized  the  fact  that  the  "refinement 
and  riches  of  study  and  letters"  are  open  to 
all  alike.  His  definition  of  education,  such 
as  Lasell  gives,  was  "a  large  general  culture 
and  the  development  of  all  the  qualities  that 
make  for  the  largest  life  of  woman — 
for  woman  in  the  home  and  in  society  as 
the  wife,  the  mother,  and  as  the  citizen." 

He  gave  examples  of  our  greatest  men 
whose  education  was  not  that  of  the  school 
room,  but  of  "the  college  of  our  free  Amer- 
ican life,  contact  with  great  men,  great  prob- 
lems, great  interests."  Lie  also  gave  other 
examples  of  those  who  have  achieved  suc- 
cess and  fame  in  life  to  show  that  their 
noble  qualities  may  be  shared  by  all. 
"There  is  but  one  Lord  and  Master,  whose 
teaching  and  example  are  the  very  soul  of 
your  institution,  but  the  Beatitudes  which 
He  lived  and  spoke  nobody  more  than  He 
recognized  and  taught  as  the  Beatitudes 
which  should  blossom  in  every  human 
heart." 

In  speaking  of  the  special  education  of 
women,  he  said,  "Her  greater  refinement  is 
not  a  hoarded  boon,  but  the  sign  of  her  obli- 
gation to  carry  that  refinement  where  it  shall 
burn  through  the  mists  of  impurity  and 
grossness  to  the  world  at  large.  There  is 
nothing  that  demoralizes  and  depraves  more 
than  idleness,  not  merely  the  idleness  of  the 
hand,  but  the  idleness  of  the  mind  and  pur- 
pose; and  there  is  nothing  that  lifts  and 
enfranchises  and  enlarges  like  participation 
in  things  that  are  of  vital  importance.  It 
is  an  entire  mistake  to  regard  this  enlarge- 
ment of  the  sphere  of  woman's  life  as  in  any 
way  impairing  the  sweeter  ranges  of  her  con- 
ventional life,  the  old-time  association  of  her 
sweetness  and  light  with  the  domestic  hearth 
and  home  keeping.       I  look  to  see  the  cul- 
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tivated  woman  of  the  future  aided  by  these 
(inventions  of  science)  not  confine  herself 
to  the  painter's  brush  or  the  artists  pencil  or 
the  author's  pen,  or  the  teacher's  desk,  but 
turn  also  on  the  round  revolving  wheel  of 
our  higher  education  to  the  range  of  the 
housekeeper  and  make  hers  a  fine  art,  so  that 
the  fine  lady  shall  be  also  the  artistic  preparer 
of  the  food  and  setter  of  the  table,  and  that 
fine  old  word  "service"  shall  be  part  of  a 
lady's  culture." 

Contrasting  the  "vulgarity  of  wealth" 
with  the  "real  refinement  and  charm  of  a 
home"  he  painted  an  attractive  picture  of  a 
simple  home  where  "the  whole  atmosphere 
was  a  poem." 

Then  followed  these  practical  questions 
made  emphatic  and  inspiring  by  the  words 
of  explanation  and  exhortation  accompany- 
ing each.  "What  are  you  going  to  do  on 
this  vital  question  of  temperance?"  "What 
are  you  going  to  do  for  religion  ?"  "What 
are  you  going  to  do  with  reference  to  your 
duty  to  the  masses?"  "What  are  you  go- 
ing to  do  in  charity?"  "What  are  you  go- 
ing to  do  for  good  politics?"  "What  are 
you  going  to  do  about  these  wider  yawn- 
ing rifts  and  bitternesses  among,  the  ele- 
ments that  make  up  the  body  politic?" 
"What  are  you  going  to  do  with  all  these 
gathering  and  sometimes  ominous  and  fester- 
ing problems  of  the  times?  Will  you  shel- 
ter yourself  from  all  responsibility  or  activity 
in  their  solution,  or  will  you  give  them  the 
help  of  your  heart  and  hand,  and  of  this 
splendid  education  which  Lasell  has  given 
you?" 

He  closed  with  these  few  words  to  the 
graduating  class,  "Members  of  the  graduat- 
ing class,  you  are  citizens  of  no  small  coun- 
try. What  splendid  things  are  before  you. 
Already  you  hear  the  ringing  cry,  'Up  and 
at  them !'  You  have  a  noble  class  motto, 
'Forward !'     Be  true  to  it.      All  that  I  have 


said  is  only  a  reiteration  of  the  pre- 
cepts which,  like  the  dropping  rain, 
have  been  falling  upon  you  here.  Don't 
forget  your  days  in  this  beloved  sem- 
inary to  which  you  will  henceforth  owe  your 
loyal  memories.  Don't  forget  the  impres- 
sion which  it  has  sealed  upon  your  heart  and 
conscience  and  ambition.  Remember  that 
that  seal  is  better  than  a  Victoria  cross. 
Don't  forget  Lasell !" 

Gov.    Long's    address    was    published    in    full    in 
Z ion's  Herald  of  June  22. 


Silent  Messengers. 


STUDENT  life,  which  covers  the  early 
period  of  intellectual  development,  goes 
necessarily  hand  in  hand  with  character 
building.  The  forces  which  form  charac- 
ter and  train  the  intellect  are  many  and  va- 
ried. As  we  consider  at  the  end  of  our 
seminary  course  those  influences  which  have 
counted  most  in  determining  our  growth,  we 
unhesitatingly  give  our  friends  the  foremost 
place.  While  we  have  passed  together  here 
through  the  same  experiences  we  have  been 
brought  into  contact  with  many  different 
personalities  which  have  given  to  our  own 
characters  color  and  poise.  Among  our 
number  we  have  found  students  of  widely 
dissimilar  ideals — girls  educated  in  marked- 
ly unlike  environments,  yet  each  serious  or 
buoyant;  quiet  or  gay,  contributing,  though 
often  all  unconsciously  her  part  toward  de- 
veloping the  personality  of  her  fellow  stu- 
dents. From  daily  contact  with  such  char- 
acters have  grown  friendships  that  have  "re- 
doubled our  joys  and  lessened  our  griefs." 
Tonight  as  we  glance  back  over  the  years 
we  feel  very  strongly  that  our  friendships 
have  not  been  merely  of  service  and  use,  for 
they  have  been  of  untold  service  to  us;  but 
they  have  been  made  sweet  with  the  savor  of 
unselfish    affection,    such    a    sentiment    as 
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Emerson,  ever  sensitive  to  the  finer  things 
of  life  expresses  thus : 

Thus  in  our  course  here  friendships  have 
been  a  potent  factor,  but  how  potent  we  can- 
not tell,  neither  can  great  men  with  all  their 
magic  powers  of  speech,  fully  express  for  us 
this  influence,  the  message  of  which  is  for 
the  most  part  silent,  unspoken,  indeed  un- 
speakable. 

But  our  friends  here  have  been  not  only 
those  in  bodily  form — girls  like  ourselves 
filled  with  life  and  vigor,  we  have  found 
them  in  quite  other  forms,  books,  pictures, 
music,  either  truly  silent  or  speaking  an  in- 
articulate language,  yet  almost  equally  hu- 
man in  the  persuasiveness  of  their  messages. 
Milton  and  Ruskin,  indeed,  place  books  on 
a  par  with  men,  or  even  higher.  "Why  con- 
verse with  your  neighbor  when  kings  and 
queens  are  waiting  on  your  book  shelves  to 
give  you  audience?"  says  Ruskin.  And 
Milton,  "Many  a  man  lives  a  burden  to  the 
earth,  but  a  good  book  is  the  precious  life 
blood  of  a  master  spirit,  embalmed  and  treas- 
ured up  on  purpose  to  a  life  beyond  life." 
The  messages  of  books,  too,  are  continually 
within  reach  of  us,  more  so  than  the  messages 
of  our  personal  friends.  We  are  seldom  es- 
tranged from  good  books,  while  we  do  part, 
not  infrequently,  and  often  irrevocably  from 
our  human  friends.  Soon  we,  the  class  of 
1904,  shall  separate  each  from  the  other, 
but  we  shall  go  out  bearing  with  us  a  more 
intelligent  appreciation  of  the  messages  of 
great  books  and  a  sincere  love  of  them  large- 
ly due  to  the  years  spent  here  in  cultivating 
a  more  familiar  acquaintance  with  these 
staunch  friends. 

The  pictures,  too,  which  crowd  Lasell 
walls  have  been  our  friends,  kindly  through 
silent  messengers  of  good  tidings  to  us,  for 
to  borrow  the  words  of  Michael  Angelo,  we 
have  learned  that  "good  painting  is  noble 
and  devout  in  itself,  for  with  the  wise  noth- 


ing elevates  more  the  soul  and  turns  it  to- 
ward devotion  than  the  difficulty  of  perfec- 
tion which  is  a  tendency  to  approach  God, 
and  to  be  united  to  him,  for  a  good  painting 
is  a  copy  of  his  perfection,  a  shadow  of  his 
brush,  a  music,  a  melody."  Not  a  day  has 
passed  but  we  have  looked  upon  these 
thought-inspiring  friends,  sometimes  pass- 
ing them  carelessly  by,  sometimes  pausing 
observantly,  they,  however,  silent,  though 
they  are,  have  fulfilled  their  mission  and 
taught  us  the  power  and  graciousness  of 
beauty.  They,  too,  have  taken  a  part  in  the 
formation  of  our  characters,  since  from  them 
has  come  many  an  uplift  and  aid,  not  only 
to  a  due  appreciation  of  the  beautiful,  but  to 
an  ideal  of  perfection. 

Our  instructors  have  brought  their  own 
peculiar  and  individual  messages,  not  all  of 
which  have  been  spoken  in  the  class  room. 
They  have  lived  with  us  in  all  things,  giving 
to  us  in  lessons  of  personalities  even  more 
than  has  been  gained  from  recitations  and 
lectures.  To  them  we  would  pay  the  great- 
er tribute,  for  they  have  been  not  temporary 
instructors  only,  but  life  teachers  as  well. 

To  thee,  last  of  all,  dear  Lasell,  name  in 
which  is  gathered  up  and  embalmed  all  these 
precious  influences  of  place  and  time  of  work 
and  association,  we  pay  our  homage,  thy 
messages,  Lasell,  we  bear  away  in  our 
hearts  and  to-night  we  give  thee  loving  as- 
surance that,  mindful  of  what  thou  hast  done 
for  us,  and  remembering  gratefully  thy 
mother  heart,  we  shall  ever  be  thy  loyal 
daughters.  

Alumnae. 


THE  twenty-ninth  annual  business  meet- 
ing of  Lasell  Alumnse  was  called  to 
order  in  the  gymnasium  by  the  president, 
Mrs.  Flora  Drew  Sampson,  and  after  the 
reading  of  the  secretary's  and  treasurer's  re- 
ports the  Class  of  1904  was  heartily  wel- 
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corned  into  the  ranks  of  alumnae  by  a  rising 
vote. 

The  following  officers  were  elected  :  Pres- 
ident, Miss  Lillie  R.  Potter,  '80;  vice-presi- 
dents, Mrs.  Annie  Kendig  Peirce,  '80;  Miss 
Mary  P.  Jones,  '56;  Mrs.  Ethlyn  Barber 
Brown,  '01 ;  secretary,  Miss  Nellie  M.  Rich- 
ards, '93;  treasurer,  Miss  Elise  E.  Scott,  '99; 
executive  committee,  Miss  Martha  Stone, 
'56;  Miss  Mary  Penniman,  '58;  Miss  Mary 
Upham,  '02. 

All  were  grieved  by  the  very  sudden 
death  of  our  beloved  alumna,  Miss  Martha 
B.  Lucas,  '60.  It  seemed  especially  sad  that 
she  should  be  laid  to  rest  on  commencement 
day,  a  day  that  she  anticipated  with  the  sin- 
cere enthusiasm  and  devotion  of  a  true  La- 
sell  daughter.  Mrs.  Parker,  '57,  was  ap- 
pointed to  draw  up  resolutions,  a  copy  of 
which  should  be  sent  Mr.  Lucas,  the  broth- 
er. 

The  Resolutions  are  as  follows : 

We,  the  Lasell  Alumnae  Association  at 
our  Reunion  record  our  sincere  grief  at  the 
death  of  our  beloved  Martha  Baldwin  Lucas, 
Class  of  '60,  who  was  laid  to  rest  this  morn- 
ing— and  our  high  appreciation  of  her  noble 
character.  No  one  can  fill  her  place. 
Year  by  year  she  has  wisely  and  faithfully 
served  on  the  committees  for  mid-winter  and 
mid-summer  reunions — opening  her  house 
for  their  meetings.  And  on  no  occasion 
has  she  been  more  interested  or  more  active 
than  in  the  meeting  at  her  home  to  com- 
plete the  arrangements  for  today. 

Several  Alumnae  were  present  at  the  sol- 
emn and  beautiful  service  in  her  home,  where 
many  choice  flowers  expressed  the  love  she 
had  called  forth  from  her  friends  who  saw 
the  customary  smile  upon  her  lips,  and  were 
comforted  by  the  words  of  the  preacher,  who 
bade  us  "be  thankful  for  her  life  on  earth — 
for  her  release  from  the  burden  of  the  flesh, 
and  her  entrance  upon  her  career  in  a  high- 


er state."      May  endless  rest  and  peace  and 
perpetual  life  be  hers! 

In  behalf  of  Lasell  Alumnae  Ass'n. 
June  7,  1904.  Isabella  G.  Parker. 

Next  came  the  Roll  of  Classes :  Of  '56 
four  were  present;  of  '57,  five;  of  '58,  two; 
of  '68,  one;  '70,  one;  '73,  one;  '84,  one;  '93, 
two;  '95,  one;  '02,  one;  '03,  six;  '04,  seven. 

A  feature  of  the  meeting  appreciated  by 
old  alumnae  was  the  enthusiasm  displayed  by 
many  members  of  1904  in  immediately  join- 
ing the  Association  and  subscribing  to  its 
funds. 

All  adjourned  to  the  chapel  where  a  com- 
mittee with  Miss  Packard  as  chairman  had 
provided  a  delightful  treat  for  all  guests  in 
Mrs.  Eliza  W.  Rutan,  who,  in  her  inimitable 
way  illustrated  the  secret  of  successful  story 
telling.  If  proper  attention  paid  to  her  three 
principal  rules — to  know  the  story,  to  be  in 
earnest,  and  to  pay  much  attention  to  its  de- 
livery, could  ensure  one-half  the  success 
which  follows  Mrs.  Rutan's  story-telling, 
how  gladly  would  we  strive  to  emulate  them. 
Surely  personality  is  a  great  factor !  Among 
the  most  delightful  of  her  stories  were  the 
following:  "What  Happened  to  Henry," 
"The  Alligator  and  Jackal,"  and  "The  Lit- 
tle Half-Chick.  With  the  singing  of  Auld 
Lang  Syne,  the  exercises  of  the  day  closed. 
Former  Pupils  at  Commencement. — Mary  Shaw 
Rogers,  '56,  Boston;  Fanny  Gray  Merrick,  '56, 
Newton  Centre;  Martha  E.  Stone,  '56,  Newton  Cen- 
tre ;  Mary  P.  Jones,  '56,  Newton ;  Emma  Sears  May, 
'57,  Newton;  Isabella  Jennings  Parker,  '57,  Auburn- 
dale  ;  Flora  Drew  Sampson,  '57,  Newton ;  Charl.  A. 
K.  Bancroft,  '57,  Wellesley  Hills;  Fanny  Sykes 
Davis,  '57,  Newton  Centre;  Mary  C.  Penniman,  '58, 
Jamaica  Plain ;  Fanny  Barker  Coffin,  '68,  Newton ; 
Ella  Richardson  Cushing,  '73.  Boston;  Lunette  Hol- 
brook  Lathrop,  '76,  Elizabeth  City,  N.  C. ;  Nellie 
Packard  Draper,  '84,  Westford ;  Mosetta  Stafford 
Vaughan,  '86,  Watertown ;  Marietta  Rose 
Green,  '86,  Newton  Highlands,  Elizabeth  Eddy 
Holden,  '88,  Watertown;  Nellie  M.  Richards,  '93. 
Groton;  Elizabeth  Ewing,  '93,  Atchison,  Kansas; 
Carrie  Manning  Dexter,  '94,  Fitchburg; 
Mabel  Sawyer  Rogers,  '95,  South  Braintree  Heights; 
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Caroline  M.  Kendall,  '98,  Leominster;  Emma  F. 
Cleaves,  '99,  Pigeon  Cove ;  Elise  E.  Scott,  '99,  Chest- 
nut Hill;  Katherine  Mason  Coupland,  '99,  Boone, 
la.;  Elsie  Burdick,  '99,  Hartford,  Conn.;  Alice 
Jenckes,  '99,  Newport,  R.  I.;  Mabel  Currie  Hill,  '99, 
Norwalk,  Conn.;  Eva  S.  Raymond,  '00,  Salem; 
Florence  Pooler,  '01,  Skowhegan,  Me. ;  Ethlyn  Barber 
Brown,  '01,  Milford,  N.  H. ;  Annie  Mae  Pinkham, 
'02;  Haverhill;  Grace  T.  Bullock,  '02,  Pawtucket,  R. 
I;  Mary  W.  Upham,  '02,  Newtonville;  Marion  E. 
Mann,  '02,  E.  Weymouth;  Constance  Erdman,  '03, 
Allentown,  Pa.;  Bertha  B.  Hayden,  '03,  E.  Hartford, 
Conn.;  Mary  E.  Goodwin,  '03,  Burnside,  Conn.;  Ida 
M.  Mallory,  '03;  Franklin,  Pa.;  Sarah  E.  Hughes, 
'03,  Foxcroft,  Me.;  Agnes  Drake,  '03,  Pittsfield,  N. 
H. ;  Edna  M.  Sawyer,  '03,  San  Jose,  Cal. ;  Mabelle 
H.  Whitney,  '03,  Newton  Highlands;  Amie  Kelly 
Adams,  Haverhill;  Emma  Fernald  Brock,  Melrose; 
Emily  C.  Brookfield,  Sterling,  111. ;  Clementina  Butler, 
Newton  Centre ;  Ida  Simpson  Bushnell,  Providence, 
R.  I. ;  Delia  Jarvis  Chamberlain,  Bangor,  Me. ;  Myra 
L.  Davis,  Watertown;  Fannie  Dillingham,  Auburn- 
dale;  Edith  Hawley  Dunn,  Albany  N.  Y. ; 
Ida  Trowbridge  Fuller,  Saxonville ;  Mabel  E.  French, 
E.  Orange,  N.  J. ;  Carrie  E.  Griswold,  Rutland,  Vt. ; 
Blanche  Goll,  Chicago,  111. ;  Clarissa  D.  Hammond, 
Lyons,  N.  Y. ;  Rachel  Hammond,  Lyons,  N.  Y. ; 
Mabel  Harrison,  Leominster;  Evie  L.  Harris,  Orange, 
N.  J. ;  Adelle  Humphrey,  St.  Louis,  Mo. ;  Blanche 
Busell  Hofmann,  Somerville;  Ethel  B.  Hook,  Brewer, 
Me. ;  Edith  Brodbeck  Kimball,  Dedham ;  Marion 
Fessenden  Miller,  Wollaston  Heights;  Bertha  S. 
Manchester,  Providence,  R.  I. ;  Lucy  Moore,  Pea- 
body;  Dora  Mayo  Nickerson,  Winchester;  Corinne 
B.  Nickerson,  Leominster ;  Mildred  L.  Nickerson, 
Leominster;  Augusta  Damon  Nickerson,  Brookline; 
Margaret  Noyes  Otis,  Andover;  Lucia  M.  Parcher, 
Saco,  Me.;  Bertha  W.  Russell,  Belmont;  Maude  M. 
Stark,  Waltham;  Florence  Smith,  Fitchburg,  Mass.; 
Ray  B.  Spitz,  Chicago,  111. ;  Marion  S.  Safford, 
Sharon;  Harriet  B.  Spooner,  Auburndale;  Ruth  M. 
Talcott,  Talcottville,  Conn. ;  Rose  K.  Taylor,  Mans- 
field, O. ;  Delia  F.  Tripp,  New  Bedford ;  Tryphena 
Uhrich,  Allentown,  Pa. ;  Josie  H.  West,  Province- 
town  ;  Louise  F.  Wadleigh,  Battle  Creek,  Mich. ; 
Irene  Wellington,  North  Oxford;  Elinor  Chamber- 
layne  sent  from  Montclair,  N.  J.,  apparently  sincere 
regrets   in  a  characteristic  note. 

My  Dear  Girls: — 

Old  brooms  did  some  clean  sweeping 
those  last  days.  You  left  the  home  school 
in  better  order  than  did  your  predecessors  of 
one  year  ago.  I  congratulate  you.  But 
for  fear  of  your  being  filled  with  too  much 
pride,   let   me   remind  you  that  a   genuine 


change  of  heart  finds  expression  in  an  or- 
derly bureau  drawer,  and  things  hung  up  in 
their  place.  Some  of  us  still  need  a  second 
blessing  along  these  tell  tale  lines. 

Without  doubt  the  best  house-keepers  dur- 
ing the  year  were  Misses  Vickery,  Price, 
White,  Robertson,  Turner  and  Helen  E.  Car- 
ter. Among  the  neatest  vacated  rooms  were 
those  occupied  by  Misses  Nelson  and 
Thomas,  Rowe  and  Wright,  Penniman  and 
Graham,  Thurston  and  Anthony,  Patterson 
and  Rogers,  Zeller  and  Henderson,  Willett 
and  Holmes,  Vail  and  Potter,  Jenckes  and 
Woodworth,  Stahl  and  Close.  The  storm 
centre  was  evidently  in  the  neighborhood  of 
number  36  and  39,  and  then  dropped  sud- 
denly into  27,  16,  24,  and  Gym.  Hall  A. 
Several  forbidden  jam  jars,  and  a  number 
of  tabooed  ink  bottles  caused  me  to  feel  dis- 
appointed in  a  half-dozen  girls  "who  knew 
better  than  they  did." 

Let  us  come  together  in  the  Fall  determin- 
ed to  fix  things  in  order,  keep  them  in  or- 
der, and  to  leave  them  in  order. 

Yours  faithfully,  L.  R.  P. 

m      m 

In  Memory  of  Briggs. 


OUR  faithful  friend  and  companion, 
Briggs,  is  no  more.  On  Memorial 
Sunday  he  lay  as  usual  on  the  hill,  watching 
the  girls  as  they  went  to  and  from  church, 
or  sat  on  the  lawn,  but  the  next  day  he  was 
under  the  doctor's  care,  and  on  Tuesday 
morning  he  died.  On  Wednesday  after- 
noon there  was  a  pathetic  scene  out  in  the 
rain  on  the  hill  where  Briggs  used  to  lie, 
while  Mike  and  the  other  men  dug  his  grave, 
and  a  few  of  his  special  friends  stood  around 
as  he  was  lowered  into  it.  The  old  Chinese 
gong  in  the  hall  was  tolled  for  him  by  Dr. 
Bragdon.  There  were  fourteen  strokes  for 
his  fourteen  years,  eight  of  which  he  had 
lived  at  Lasell.  In  all  that  time  he  has  been 
the  personification  of  loyalty.       How  like  a 
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proud  captain  he  used  to  march  off  at  the 
head  of  the  company  of  girls  out  for  their 
morning  walk,  and  how  patiently  he  used  to 
lie  on  the  hilltop  waiting  for  the  two-twenty 
bell  to  ring  when  he  might  watch  the  girls 
go  by  and  answer  their  words  of  greeting 
by  a  friendly  wag  of  his  tail.  If  the  spirit 
moved  him,  or  if  any  other  dog  presumed  to 
usurp  his  time-honored  right  of  walking  with 
them,  how  quickly  he  would  jump  to  his  feet 
and  assert  that  right.  During  the  summer, 
after  the  girls  had  left  for  vacation,  he  of- 
ten used  to  take  his  accustomed  place  by  the 
walk  about  two-twenty  in  the  afternoon  to 
wait  for  the  girls,  but  when  no  one  appeared 
and  all  remained  silent  and  still,  he  would 
walk  dejectedly  to  the  office  window  and  look 
in  with  sad  eyes  as  much  as  to  say,  "Why 
doesn't  the  bell  ring,  and  where  are  the 
girls  ?"  Perhaps  the  feeling  that  June  and 
that  lonesome  stillness  were  coming  again 
soon,  wore  on  his  spirit.  He  would  have 
been  lonesome  indeed  with  Barbara,  his  fa- 
vorite, away. 

He  has  been  a  part  of  Lasell  so  long  that 
it  is  hard  to  realize  we  shall  see  him  here  no 
more.  He  has  played  parts  on  the  gym- 
nasium stage,  he  has  been  the  reindeer  for 
our  Christmas  Santa  Claus,  he  has  furnished 
the  theme  for  many  a  composition,  and  has 
lain  on  the  floor  and  slept  through  many  a 
recitation — or  possibly  he  kept  his  eyes 
closed  the  better  to  concentrate  his  mind  on 
the  conjugation  of  a  verb  or  the  arrangement 
of  a  difficult  sentence.  If  only  he  could 
have  talked  how  gladly  we  should  have 
listened!  Doubtless  we  should  have  gain- 
ed many  valuable  bits  of  philosophy,  and 
have  learned  that  he  had  good  reasons  for 
howling  at  the  fire-bells  and  the  hurdy-gurdy 

As  long  as  Lasell's  smooth  green  hills  and 
great  shade-bearing  trees  remain  in  our 
memories,  so  long  will  this  noble-looking  dog 
stand  out  clearly  in  the  picture.      Sometimes 


we  shall  see  him  walking  about  with  a  dig- 
nified air,  decorated  for  Drill  Day  with  the 
yellow,  the  red,  or  the  blue;  sometimes  in  our 
"mind's  eye"  we  shall  see  him  bounding  up 
to  meet  Nigger  as  he  draws  his  carriage 
load  of  girls  up  to  the  Seminary  door,  or 
following  Mike  across  the  lawn,  wagging  his 
tail  and  pushing  hard  against  him;  again 
we  shall  see  him  running  down  the  side-hill 
to  the  place  where  the  girls  are  collecting 
for  the  group  picture.  He  always  took  his 
place  in  front  with  the  Seniors,  and  whether 
sleeping  or  waking  appeared  to  enjoy  the 
process. 

It  is  not  true  of  Briggs  that  his 

"Part  in  all  the  pomp  that  fills 
The  circuit  of  the  summer  hills 
Is  that  (his)  grave  is  green," 

for  he  has  left  us  a  long  memory  of  his 

friendliness  and  fidelity  toward  all.      We  all 

feel  like  saying  with  Mike,  "Yes,  miss,  I 

was  sorry  for  him  to  go.      He  was  a  great 

company." 


Personals. 

Sarah  Corey  Bray,  '85,  whose  bright  talk 
on  Birds  was  so  enthusiastically  received  by 
the  pupils,  spoke  on  Sunday  night,  June  5, 
at  the  Congregational  church,  on  China,  il- 
lustrating her  talk  with  splendid  views. 

Mabel  E.  French,  here  from  Albany,  N. 
Y.,  issues  a  handsome  card  as  teacher  of 
Physical  Culture  in  Orange,  N.  J.,  in  which 
she  is  assisted  by  Daisy  M.  Fischer,  here 
from  New  York  in  1893.  This  is  enter- 
prising. 
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Grace  Thomas  Fonda,  of  Pueblo,  writes 
that  she  is  well,  and  is  doing  missionary 
work  for  Lasell,  and  that  Edith  Partridge 
Thomas  and  family  are  in  France,  and  ex- 
pect to  be  here  sometime  in  the  Fall. 

Ethel  Gallagher,  class  of  1901,  sends  an 
invitation  to  the  graduating  exercises  for 
Columbian  University,  whose  B.  A.  degree 
she  takes  this  year. 

Lafavor  Irwin  kindly  remembers  us  with 
an  invitation  to  the  Commencement  exercises 
of  National  Park  Seminary,  where  she  grad- 
uates this  June. 

Martina  and  Avila  Grubbs  have  been  edit- 
ing. The  issue  of  June  2  of  the  Harrods- 
burg,  Ky.,  Herald  was  a  Civic  Improvement 
edition,  and  Martina  was  the  manager  of 
the  advertising  department  and  Avila,  '99, 
was  the  editor  of  the  children's  department. 
It  was  a  great  paper. 

Elsie  Burdick,  '99,  is  planning  to  take  a 
course  in  English  Literature  at  Boston  Uni- 
versity next  year.  Mabel  Lutes,  '95,  ex- 
pects to  take  a  course  at  Teachers'  College 
of  Columbia  University,  of  New  York,  next 
Fall. 

Announcement  of  the  marriage  engage- 
ment of  Mr.  Daniel  Peterkin  and  Jean- 
ette  M.  Knights  is  made  in  the  Society  Notes 
of  the  Chicago,  "Elite!"  Argenta  Mac- 
Donald  writes  that  Josephine  is  visiting  rela- 
tives in  Old  Mexico,  and  that  her  address  is 
Apartado  33,  Guanajuato,  Mexico.  Ar- 
genta was  lately  taken  in  to  the  "Delta  Iota 
Chi"  Society,  which  originated  in  California 
some  years  ago,  and  is  now  a  National  So- 
ciety, and  is  very  proud  to  be  known  as  a 
"D.  I.  X."  girl.  Her  brother  fraternity  is 
the  "Gamma  Eta  Kappa,"  or  as  they  are 
commonly  called  "Geks." 

Marie  Shellabarger  Crowder,  '91,  who  has 
been  living  in  La  Mesa,  Cal.,  is  now  living 
in  Spokane,  Washington,  808  Fifth  avenue. 

Inez  Fries  is  hoping  to  attend  the  State 


University  of  Nebraska  at  least  part  of  next 
year.       Her  eyes  are  much  better,  but  not 
well. 

Edith  Knight  writes  that  Alice  Kimball, 
'98,  has  been  studying  for  Kindergartening 
for  the  last  winter  at  Columbia  College,  N. 
Y.,  and  expects  to  finish  her  course  next 
year,  and  that  she  had  a  telephone  chat  the 
other  day  with  Eva  Kennard  Wallace,  who 
is  the  mother  of  two  fine  children. 

Bess  C.  Shepherd,  '94,  is  just  finishing 
her  second  year  of  teaching  German  and 
French  in  Racine,  Wis.,  and  is  elected  for 
another  year,  with  raised  salary  to  induce 
her  to  return.  She  will  spend  her  summer 
in  Boston  and  at  the  seashore.  Her  ad- 
dress will  be  372  Boylston  street. 

Margaret  Hamilton  James,  class  of  1878, 
has  moved  to  Laurenceburg,  Indiana,  where 
she  is  devoting  herself  to  her  splendid  family 
of  six  children.  Jennie  Darling  Folsom  of 
the  same  class  made  a  little  visit  at  Auburn- 
dale  two  weeks  before  Commencement.  She 
looked  very  well,  and  says  her  little  girl  of 
four  is  thrifty,  and  that  Mr.  Folsom  is  well. 

Grace  Englehart  Sevier,  '96,  writes  from 
Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  saying  that  her 
husband  is  for  a  few  months  supplying  the 
pulpit  at  the  Presbyterian  church  there;  that 
she  likes  Albuquerque  better  than  Phoenix, 
and  sends  a  cordial  invitation  to  Mr.  Brag- 
don  to  call  on  his  way  to  and  fro.  Think 
of  Grace  Englehart  marrying  a  preacher! 
Who  would  have  thought  it?  She  enjoys 
the  Leaves,  and  is  interested  in  all  things 
Lasellian. 

Marriages. 

Caroline  Sill  Baldwin  to  Emory  Ham- 
mond Westlake,  Tuesday  evening,  June 
twenty-first,  41    Broad  street,  Middletown, 

Conn. 

Gertrude     Alice    Confer    to    John    Fox 

Means,   Thursday,   June  second,   Oil   City, 
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Penn.,  at  home  after  August  ist,  115  Wyllis 
street,  Oil  City,  Penn. 

Helen  Ebersole  to  Karl  Dale  Swartzel,  on 
Thursday,  June  sixteenth,  2135  St.  James 
avenue,  Walnut  Hills,  Cincinnati.  At  home 
after  October  fifteenth,  308  West  Eighth 
avenue,  Columbus,  O. 

Catharine  Miriam  Moses  to  Paul  Stanley 
Hill,  Tuesday  evening,  June  fourteenth,  at 
Unitarian  Church,  Saco,  Me. 

Daisy  Seasongood  to  Leonard  A.  Cohn, 
Thursday  evening,  June  sixteenth,  Reading 
Road  and  North  Crescent  avenue,  Avon- 
dale,  O. 

Jessie  Seymour  McCarthy,  '00,  to  Edwin 
Marshall  Hadley,  Tuesday  evening,  June 
twenty-first,  4800  Kimbark  avenue,  Chicago, 
111.  At  home  after  October  ist,  4800  Kim- 
bark avenue. 

Cynthia  Leighton  Whitman  to  Clifton 
Bennett  Arey,  Tuesday  evening,  June  four- 
teenth, Forty-six  Upland  Road,  Melrose, 
Mass.  At  home  after  September,  196  Buck- 
man  street,  West  Everett,  Mass. 

Fannie  Amelia  Dunn  to  Everett  LeRoy 
Macomber,  Thursday,  May  twelfth,  Auburn, 
Me.      At  home,  Durham,  Me. 

On  June'  sixth,  Miss  Anna  Nash  was  mar- 
ried to  Mr.  Bartlett  Brooks  at  her  home  in 
Addison,  Me.  They  will  be  at  home  after 
July  fifteenth  in  Orrington,  Me. 

Winifred  Van  Santford  Knight  to  Lieut. 
Ralph  Brown  Lister,  Tuesday,  June  twenty- 
eighth,  Buffalo,  N.  Y. 

Death  of  Bessie  Pennell. 


We  have  just  received  the  following  note 
from  GracVs  sister  Stella : 

Died  suddenly,  June  24,  1904,  at  Albu- 
querque, New  Mexico,  Grace  Putnam  Engle- 
hart,  '96,  wife  of  the  Rev.  George  Fields  Se- 
vier, and  daughter  of  George  John  Englehart 
of  East  Orange,  N.  J. 

It  is  but  a  day  since  her  kindly  note  invit- 
ing me  to  call  on  my  way  from  California. 
Our  sympathy  is  theirs  who  bow  under  this 
stroke. 

m     m   

Library. 


Through  the  kindness  of  Dr.  F.  N.  Pelou- 
bet,  we  have  added  to  our  library  shelves  a 
copy  of  his  "Suggestive  Illustrations  on  the 
New  Testament."  Colonel  Sprague,  our 
Shakespeare  teacher,  has  also  presented  the 
library  with  a  copy  of  "The  Graham  and 
The  Benn  Pitman  Phonography  Contrast- 
ed," by  Graham. 


Gymnasium  Statistics. 


Average. 

Weight, 

Height, 

Lung  Capacity, 

Strength  of  back, 

Strength  of  chest, 

Strength  of  r.  forearm, 

Strength  of  1.  forearm, 


Sept.,  1903. 

120.77  lbs. 
4  ft.,  11.8  in. 
143.75  cu.  in. 
78.98  kilos. 
28.08  kilos. 
22.14  kilos. 
18.52  kilos. 


May,  1904. 

124.97  lbs. 
5  ft.  3.8  in. 
154.10  cu.  in. 
88.75  kilos. 
33.98  kilos. 
22.42  kilos. 
19.29  kilos. 


Number  of  pupils  incapacitated  for  gymnasium 
work  during  the  year        .... 

Number  of  pupils  in  the  gymnaium  during  the 
school  year 


,     4 
118 


Members  of  the  class  of  '93,  and  all  other 
Lasell  girls  of  that  time  who  knew  and  loved 
Bessie  Pennell,  will  be  grieved  to  learn  of 
her  recent  death,  at  her  home  in  Atchison, 
Kansas,  of  typhoid  fever.  Bessie,  who  was 
the  sister  of  our  Katherine  Pennell,  had 
many  warm  friends  in  her  home  city  of  At- 
chison, as  elsewhere, — wherever  indeed  she 
was  known.  Here  at  Lasell  her  pleasant 
ways,  sweet  disposition,  and  kind  heart  won 
as  friends  all  who  came  to  know  her  inti- 
matelv,  and  we  nre  sad  to  think  that  we  have 
lost  her  from  our  dear  school  circle.  We 
sympathize  deeply  with  the  bereaved  family 
in  their  distress. 


Strongest  Pupil,  May,  1904, 
MIRIAM  NELSON. 


Age, 
Weight, 
Lung  capacity, 
Strength  of  back, 
Strength  of  chest, 
Strength  of  r.  forearm, 
Strength  of  1.  forearm, 
Height, 

Tallest  Pupil 

Heaviest  Weight, 

Lightest  Weight, 

Greatest  gain  in  weight, 

Greatest  Gain  in  Strength, 

Next  Greatest  Gain  in  Strength, 

Number  of  pupils  gained  in  all  strength  tests, 

Number  of  pupils  lost  in  all  strength  tests, 


19  years. 
133£  lbs. 
210  cu.  in. 
140  kilos. 
50  kilos. 
42  kilos. 
37  kilos. 
5  ft.  6|  in. 

.     5  ft.,  8.7  in. 
.     188£  lbs. 
.    88J  lbs. 
.    23  lbs. 
.    114  kilos. 
.     109  kilos. 

65. 

None. 
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Tuesday — Zero  !  !  ! 

Wednesday — Very  threatening  with  strong  winds 
blowing  from  direction  of  French  room. 

Thursday — (Bible   Day)    weather   rather  gloomy. 

Friday — (Music  lesson  day)  weather  very  uncer- 
tain. 

Saturday — Fair,    especially    towards    night. 

Sunday — Storm  brooding  in  the  morning — clear  by 
noon. 

Monday — A  perfect  day!  !  ! 


Ladies'  Departrrjepts 


AT     THE     5HUA\Ar(     CORNER 


Ladies  are  cordially  invited  to  inspect  our  beautiful 
White  Room,  wherein  are  shown  all  the  newest  ideas 
in  Waists,  Negligees,  Underwear  and  Hosiery. 

The  White  Room  is  in  close  proximity  to  our  famous 
Oak  Room,  in  which  are  displayed  a  splendid  variety 
of  Ladies'  Suits  and  Coats. 

We  also  exhibit  new  and  dainty  neckwear  for  all 
occasions,  the  fall  shades  in  gloves,  and  our  "Primus" 
8 hoes,  made  on  orthopedic  lasts,  require  no  breaking  in. 


A.  SHU/*\AN  &  COMPANY 


Washington  ao«J  5urrjrncr  Sts.,    B05TOM 


SHOES  FOB  COLLEGE  GIRLS 

The  Finest  Line  of  $3.00 
and  $3.50  Boots  in  Boston. 
Plain  and  Fancy  Slippers 
Suitable  for  All   Occasions. 

THAYER,  ROGERS  &  NORTON 

144  TREMONT  ST.,  BOSTON. 

Edward  E.  Babb  &  Go. 

25  Arch  Street.  Boston,  Mass. 

Dealers  in 

SCHOOL  BOOKS  and  SCHOOL  SUPPLIES 


MARY  D.    DOLLIVER. 

Hygienic  Treatment  of  the  Head 
ami   Face 

(Gillespik  Method.) 
Hours,  9  to  5.  99  Central  St.,  Auburndale. 


Shreve,  Crump  &  Low  Go. 

147  Tremont  St.,  Boston. 

JEWELERS  and  SILVERSMITHS. 

Fine  Stationery,  Class  and  Society  Pins. 

Designs  submitted  and  estimates  furnished. 
Fine  jewelry  repairing. 


Cotrell  &  Leonard 

ALBANY,  N.  Y. 

Makers  of 

Caps,  Gowns,  and  Hoods 

to  the  American  Universities  and  to 
Lasell  Seminary.  Illustrated  manu- 
al, samples,  etc.,  upon  application. 


FRUITS,   VEGETABLES 


AND 


HOT-HOUSE  PRODUCTS 

Special  attention  given  to  Hotel,  Club 
and  Family  orders. 

Isaac  Locke  At  Oo., 

97,  99  and  101  Faneuil  Hall  Market. 

Sands,  Furber  &  Co. 

COMMISSION  MERCHANTS. 

and  dealers  in 

Foreign  and  Domestic  Fruits  and 
Produce. 

Nos.  88,  90  and  92  Faneuil  Hall  Market,  Boston. 

C.  H.  Cummins  H.  F.  Rice.  W.  8  Glidden 
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Boston  Sc  Albany  Railroad. 

N.  Y.  C.  &  H.  R.  R.  R.  Co.*  Lessee. 

The  Only  Double-Track  Route  from  Boston  to  Albany,  Buffalo  and  the  West. 

Through  Trains  and  Pullman  Palace  Cars  to  New  York  City;  also  to  Albany  and  the  West 

THROUGH  TRAINS  LEAYE  BOSTON  FOR  ALBANY  AND  THE  WEST  AS  FOLLOWS : 

Leave  8.30  a.  m.,  except  Sunday,  for  Worcester,  Spri  ngfielcl,   Pittsfield,    Albany,   Saratoga,   and  points   in 

New  York  State. 
Leave  10.15  a.  m.,  Daily,  for  Worcester,  Springfield,  Pittsfield,  Albany  and  points  in  New  York  State. 
Leave  10.45  a.  m.,  daily,  Chicago  Special  for  Albany,  Syracuse,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Toledo,  Chicago,  Cin- 
cinnati, Indianapolis  and  St.  Louis. 
Leave  2.00  p.  m.,  except  Sunday,  Chicago  Express  for  Albany,  Buffalo,  Niagara  Falls,  Detroit  and  Chica- 
go- 
Leave  3.30  p.  m.,  except  Sunday,  Chicago  Express  for     Albany,     Buffalo,     Niagara    Falls,    Detroit     and 

Chicago. 
Leave  6.00  p.  m.  daily,  Western  Express  for  Rochester,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Cincinnati  and  St.  Louis. 
Leave  8.00  p.  m.  daily,  Pacific  Express  for  Syracuse,  Rochester,  Buffalo,  Cleveland,  Detroit,  Toledo  and 

Chicago. 
Leave  11.45  P-  m-»    except  Saturday,  for  Albany  and  points  in  New  York  State. 

FOR  NEW  YORK  VIA  SPRINGFIELD. 

Leave  9.00  a.  m.,  except  Sunday;  12.00  m.,  except  Sunday;  4.00  p.  m.,  daily;  11.15  p.  m.,  daily. 
Parlor  Cars  on  day  trains.      Sleeping  Cars  on  nigh  t  trains.       Dining  Car  on  4  p.  m.  train. 

Reservation  of  Berths,  etc.,  made  at  Company's  Office,  366  Washington  St. 
A.  S.  HANSON,  General  Passenger  Agent,  South  Station,  Boston. 

Nov.  15,  1003. 


Preferred  5tocK 


MOCHA  AND  JAVA 


THE  HIGHEST  GRADE  OP  BLENDED  COFFEE 

BOASTED  AND  PACKED  BT 

Martin  L.  Hall  &  Co., 

BOSTON,  MASS. 

CHILDS,  SLEEPER  &  CO. 

WHOLESALE    DEALERS   IN 

Beef,  Poultry,  Mutton,  Lamb  and  Veal, 

Hotel  Supplies. 

17  New  Faneuil  Hall  Market  and  17  Change  Ave. 
BOSTON. 

Telephone  Connection. 


BRIDGES 


O 


Taylor  Bldg, 


AUBURNDALE 


